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Foreword 


This  Ninth  Annual  Report  to  the  Goiigrcss  on  the  implcmcntaHbn  oF  the  Educad 
of  thc  Hahdi^cappcd  Act  <EHAj  conUn^  our  reporting  on  the  progress  made  since 
passage  of  the  original  legislation  in  1975.  This  report,  in  order  to  be  responsive 
to  th«  additional  data  reporting  requirements  established  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1983,  P.L,  98-199^  pfdvi<ies  a 
new  and  more  detailed  statistical  description  of  our  national  efforts  to  educate 
handicapped  children  and  youth.  In  addition^  the  Cdngrcss  required  that  a 
dcscf iptidn  oT  duf  compliance  monitoring  activities  and  findings  be  included  in 
this  Annual  Report.  Finally,  the  Amchdmehts  of  1983  iicludcd  i  iumbcf  of 
repqrUng  requiremen  related  to  bur  discrctibhary  programs.  The  result  ^f- these 
additional  reporting  requirements  is  a  sighificanlly  mbr^^^^  the 
status  and  condition  of  national  efforts  to  provide  all  handicapped  children  a  free 
appropriate  public  education.  Information  on  the  1985-86  school  year  is 
presented. 

ThJ^  information  in  this  report  clearly  attests  to  strong  Federal  Statc^  and  local 
programmatic  and  fiscal  commitments,  and  the  efforts  of  schools  aiid^arehts  to 
develop  new  partnerships  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children.  This  report 
documents  differences  among  States  in  the  special  education  and  related  services 
provided  students  within  the  framework  of  the  EHA.  There  arc  variations  ia  the 
liuniber  of  preschool  handicapped  children  rcccivihg  special  educatida  and  related 
services^  the  settings  in  which  elementary  and  sw^  children  with 

handicaps  receive  special  cducati^on,  and  In  how  and  when  children  with  handicaps 
leave  school.__Dur_ Federal  initiatives  as  presented  in  this  report  address  some  of 
the  issues  underlying  this  variability. 

This  repdrt  includes  examples  of  Federal  and  State  etforts  which  have  advanced 
dur  knowledge  and  undcrstahding;  de^vclopcd  new  approaches  and  models  for 
imprbyihg  ihstructibh,  IMrnih  and  the  delivery  of  special  education  and  related 
services;  and  strcngthehecL  bur  natjbim  capacity  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
education  for  ail  handicapped  children.  These  efforts  by  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  direct  service  providers,  institutidns  df  higher  education^  and  parents 
provide  the  basis  for  significantly  advancing  current  practice  in  order  that  all 
children  with  handicaps  arc  provided  the  educational  opportunities  necessary  to 
lead  fulfilling  and  independent  lives. 


Madeleine  Will 

Assistant  Secietary, 
Offices  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitive  Services 
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Preface 


Section  6l8(r)(i)  of  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA- 
B)  (2Q  U.S.e.  1461.  Ml  i  et  sea.)  requires  the  Secretary  to  transmit  to  Gohgrcss 
an  annual  report  that  describes  the  progress  being  made  in  implementing  the  jicti 
This  is  th^  ninth  annual  report  that  has  been  prepared  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
continuing  description  of  out  Nation's  progress  in  providing  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  for  all  handicapped  children. 

Each  chapter  describes  one  of  the  four  p^urposes  of  the  Act  as  established  by 
Section  601(c)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EH A),  these  four 
purposes  are  (1)  to  assure  that  all  handicapped  children  receive  a  free  appropriate 
public  educatioji,  (2)  to  assure  that  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  aad  their 
pareots  or  guardians  are  protected,  (3)  to  assist  States  arid  localities  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children,  and  (4)  to  assess  and  assure  the 
effectiveness  of  efforts  to  educate  haridicappcd  children. 

.  The  irifbtmation  presented  in  this  report  was  obtained  from  several  sources. 
National  statistxcs  on  numbers  of  children  receiving  special  educatibh  an^  related 
services,  itumbers  of  handicapped  children  receiving  special  education  iit  various 
settings,  and  numbers  of  school  persomel  avaHible  arid  hcM^  such 
services  arc  reported  aririuajly  to  the  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  (OSEpj 
by  tjic  States.  The  EHA-B  child  count  information  is  based  on  the  nuriibcf  of 
handicapped  cJiildrcn  w^^^  related  services  dri  Dcccriibcr 

1,  1985.  The  rcraainder  of  the  information  on  settings  and  persbririel  was  provided 
for  school  year  1984-85. 

dSEFs  monitoring  visits  to  the  States  during  school  yeari  1984-85  and  1985- 
86  have  provided  additibrial  riatibnal  data  on  the  progress  of  implementation,  the 
repdftirig  requiremcrits  established  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
Ameridriierits  bf  1983,  98^199,  and  those  of  1986,  P.L.  99-457,  have  yielded  a 
substaritial  amou^^  descriptive  information  on  discfctioriary  prograriis.  This 
irifbrriiatiori  iriclttdes:  the  evaluation  of  discretionary  prograriis  iricorisbrated  in 
ehaptet  Hi;  the  extensive  descriptive  arid  tabular  irifbrmation  jfrom  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Prograrii,  includijig  a  eross^agency  analysis 
of  services  pro  voided  through  other  programs  at  national^  State,  and  local  levels 
(Appendix  D);  and  irifdrmatibri  frbrii  special  studies  designed  to  describe,  analyze, 
and  dissemiriate  firidirigs  bri  the  progress  being  made  to  implement  EHA-b! 
Chapter  HI  alsb  iricludcs  a  repbrt  oh  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures. 


-    1  The  apperidiccs  alM^^(^^^  reports  to  Congress  specified  by  Part 

Section  653,  on  the  Media  and  Materials  Centers,  and  a  current  reconciliation 
of  data  on  the  Deaf-Blind  population. 
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this  Ninth  Annual  Report  to  Congress  examines  the  progress  being  made  to 
implement  the  requlrcTnents  mandated  by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
(EHAX  P.L.  94-142j  arid  its  subsequent  ariiendriients.  The  purposes  of  the  Act,  as 
stated  iri  Sectidri  601  (c),  are 

(1)  to  assure  that  all  handicapped  children  have  available  to 
them  a  free  appropriate  public  education, 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  and  their 
parents  are  protected, 

(3)  to  assist  States  and  localities  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  handicapped  children,  and 

(A)    to  assess  arid  assure  the  effectiveriess  of  efforts  to  educate 
haridicapped  childreri. 

This  report  provides  a  detailed  description  For  the  1985-86  school  year  of 
the  activJiics  undcrtakch  to  imp^^^  the  Act  and  ah  assessment  of  the  impact 
and  effectiveness  of  its  requirements.  The  following  sections  provide  brief 
summaries  of  the  information  presented  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

StudeWs^R^eivi^g  a  Ff ee  Ap&fOima4^^  Education 

Nufnber  of  Students  Served 

The  States  reported  that  4,370,244  handicapped  children  received  special 
education  and  related  services  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Educatiori  Consdlidatidri  arid 
Improvement  Act  -  State  Opefated j  Pfograritis  (ECIA  (SOP))  arid  EHA-B  during 
school  year  1985-86.  Only  about  7,000  more  studchts  were  served  in  1985-86  than 
had  been  served  in  1984-85.  This  is  the  smallest  annual  increase  in  the  number 
of  handicapped  Children  and  youth  receiving  special  education  and  related  services 
since  the  enactment  of  P.L.  9^^  As  a  percentage  of  school  enroJlment*  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  served  decreased  slightly  between  1984-85  arid 
1985-86  from  11.19  percent  to  10.97  percerit;  this  was  the. first  deCTcasc  in  the 
proportion  served  sirice  child  count  data  have  been  collected  from  the  States. 


^      The  prbporiibh  of  c^fiildrc^  age  group  under  EMA-B  did  not  change 

nMrkediy  betweeh  1984-85  and  1985^^^  through  11  represented 

48  percent  of  students  receiving  special  education  and  related  services  under 
EHA-B,  students  aged  12  through  17  represented  41  percerit.  The  number  of 
students  aged  three  through  five  served  represented  6.3  percent  _  of  students 
receiving  special  education  and  related  services.    The  number  of  18  to  21  year 
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olds  served  under  EH A-B  has  cohiihucd  to  Jhcrease  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
overall  3  through  21  year  old  handicapped  populatioh.  Between  1984-85  and  i985- 
86,  the  number  of  18  to  21  year  did  students  receiving  special  education  and 
fcJated  services  increased  2;2  percent,  fjom  2.6  to  4.8  percent;  the  increase  for 
the  all  students  served  under  EHA-B  was  0.2  percent.  Children  aged  three  to  five 
represented  about  6  percent  of  the  students  served,  an  increase  of  .6  percent. 

-Jn  1985-86,  ail  States  reported  the  number  of  children  and  youth  served 
under  EHA-B  by  individual  age  years.  The  number  of  cfiildrch  served  increased 
steadily  from  age  three  to  eight.  The  number  served  peaked  at  age  8  and  slowljr 
declined  from  there  Until  age  14  when  there  was  a  slight  increase.  At  age  15, 
the  number  of  children  served  decreased  rapidly  as  handicapped  youth  began  to 
leave  school. 

When  the  proportion  of  students  served  under  Ghaptcf  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and 
EHa-B  is  examined  by  Handicapping  cdhditidh,  some  chan&es  are  observed  from 
the  previous  school  year.  Learning  disabled  children  presently  account  for  42.8 
percent  of  all  chirdrcn  rcceivihg  special  education  and  related  services.  The 
number  of  children  reported  as  learning  disabled  grew  only  1.8  percent  qvcj  the 
last  2  years.  The  number  of  children  repotted  as  mentally  retarded  decreased  by 
4.4  percent;  currently,  mentally  retarded  children  account  for  15.7  percent  of  all 
handicapped  children  served.  EmdtibhaHy  disturbed  children  account  for  8.6 
percent  of  the  studenis  served;  the  number  of  children  classified  as  emotionally 
disturbed  increased  1.0  jjcrcent  over  the  past  2  years. 


Hard  of  hearing  and  deaf  children  account  for  1.6  percent  of  the 
handicapped  students  served  while  visually  handicapped  and  deaf-bliad  children 
eaih  account  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  populatidn.  The  number  of  children 
categorized  as  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf,  and  the  number  of  visually  handicapped 
students  each  decreased  by  4  percent  from  1984-85  to  1985-86  while  the  number 
of  deaf-blind  children  increased  by  7.tt  percent  over  the  same  period 
Multihandicapped  students  constitute  2^1  percent  of  ihp  students  served;  this  was 
an  increase  Of  25  percent  in  the  number  of  children  served  over  the  number 
served  in  1984-85. 


Relatea^erviees  Receiv^ri 


Information  was  reported  by  the  States  for  the  first  time  on  the  number  of 
related  services  ^received  by  handicapped  children  during  the  ^^984.85  school  year. 
Nearly  5.8  million  related  services  were  provided  to  the  4.4  million  handicapped 
children  and  youth  who  received  special  education  and  related  services 
Transportation  was  the  most  prevalent  related  service  provided  with  over  I  million 
students  receiving  this  service.  Diagnostic  services  and  psychological  services 
were  each  provided  to  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  students.  The  number  of 
related  services  provided  to  students  varied  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
handicapping  cohdltioh.  For  example,  an  average  of  more  than  10  related  services 
was  provided  to  each  deaf-blind  student  while  speech  or  language  impaired 
children  received  an  average  of  one  related  service  for  each  child  counted. 
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During  the  1984-85  school  year,  the  majority  of  handicapped  chiidreri 
reccivicd  special  education  a^nd  related  services  in  settings  with  nonhandicappcd 
students  _  NearIy_  27  perc^  special  education  in  regular  classes,  42 

percent  received  services  in  resource  rooms,  and  nearly  24  percent  were  placed  in 
separate  classes  within  regular  education  buildings.  Significant  variation  in 
placement  patterns  existed  among  the  various  handicapping  eonditions.  Por 
example,  while  most  learning  disabled  and  speech  or  language  impaired  students 
were  served  in  regular  classes  or  resource  rooms,  over  50  percent  of  mentally 
retarded  students  were  placed  in  separate  classes. 

Personnel  Embloved  and  Needed 

__  States  reported  the  number  of  special  education  teachers  employed 

increased  between  1983-84  and  1984-85.  Adjusting  for  the  differences  in  reporting 
requirements  for  these  years,  the  number  of  special  educators  increased  from 
268,629  to  274,519,  an  increase  of  2  percent  compared  with  a  0.5  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  served  under  Chapter  I  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B 
during  the  same  period. 

_  _  Gategories  special  educators  that  increased  included  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  learning  disabled,  cmbtibnally  disturbed,  multihandicapped, 
speech  impaired,  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf,  and  other  health  impaired.  Categories 
that  decreased  were  teachers  of  the  orthopcdically  impaired,  the  visually 
handicapped,  and  the  deaf-blihd. 

^  izi^^^A^s  and  Insular  Areas  reported  that  22,852  additibhal  teachers  were 
needed  to  fill  vacancies  and  replace  uncertified  staff.  The  categories  of  special 
education  teachers  reported  by  States  as  the  most  needed  paraljelcd  the  relative 
prevalence  of  handicapping  cbnditibhs.  States  reported  that  the  greatest 
prdpdftidnal  incfcasc  heeded  was  for  teaelrcrs  to  serve  learning  disabled,  mentally 
retarded^  cmbtionally  disturbed,  and  speech  or  language  impaired  students.  These 
four  categories  accounted  for  84  percent  of  all  teachers  needed  and  93  percent  of 
students  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-3. 

The  number  of  personnel  other  than  special  educators  employed  in  1984-85 
was  219,737.  This  represented  ah  increase  bf  7  percent  over  the  count  reported 
in  1983-84.  States  repbrted  an  increase  of  8,144  staff  other  than  special 
educators  was  heeded  to  fill  vaeaheics  and  replace  uncertified  staff.  In 
prdpdrtibh  tb  the  number  of  pcrsohnc!  employed,  physical  therapists  and 
occupational  therapists  were  the  most  needed  personnel,  followed  by  SEA 
supervisors  and  administrators. 
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The  Number  of  Handicapped 
Youth  Who  Fxited 


Data  on  handicapped  students  exiting  from  schddl  was  collected  for  the 
1984-85  school  year  and  is  reported  for  the  first  time  in  this  report.  A  total  of 
212,660  handicapped  students  16  years  ihd  older  were  reported  to  have  exited  the 
educational  system.  Of  this  total,  39  percent  graduated  with  a  diploma,  15 
percent  graduated  with  a  certificate  of  completion,  4  percent  reached  the 
maximum  age  for  services^  21  pcrccht  dropped  out,  and  1&  percent  either  left  for 
other  reasons  or  the  reason  for  exit  was  unknown.  Though  significant  variation 
existed  among  States,  t^^^^  data  demonstrate_  that  a  large  number  of  handicapped 
youth  received  diplomas.  The  drop-out  rate  was  significant  particularly  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  population  who  have  a  drop-out  rate  of  29  percent. 

Anticipated  Services 

Under  the  1983  Amendments  to  EHA,  OSEP  is  providing  data  to  Gdhgress  for 
the  first  time  on  the  services  students  exiting  the  educational  system  are 
anticipated  toL  heed  in  the  follbwihjg  school  year.  Based  on  the  responses  from  50 
States  and  Insular  Areas,  approximately  46 1,0^^  transitional  services  were 
anticipa^ted  to  be  needed  in  1985-86.  the  largest  number  of  services  needed  were 
vocatlonaj/training  serA^ices  followed  by  counseling/guidance  and  vocational 
placement  services.  The  type  of  services  anticipated  to  be  needed  differed  greatly 
by  handicapping  condition.  States  reported  34,751  students  needing  no  services. 


Cdmparihg  these  data,  with  the  data  on  the  number  of  students  exiting  the 
educational  systcrn,  about  two  services  were  found  to  be  anticipated  per  student. 
Nbt  unexpectcdjy,  the  learning  disabled  and  speech  impaired,  students  needed  the 
fewest  services  per  pupil,  about  one  per  student.  The  deaf-blihd  and 
multihandicapped  students  were  believed  to  need  the  most  transitional  services  per 
pupil,  7  and  6,  respectively.  For  all  of  the  exiting  students,  about  one-third  were 
anticipated  to  heed  cbunsclihg  ieind  guidance,  vocati^ohal/training  services,  and 
vbcatibhal  placement.  About  one  quarter  were  in  need  of  evaluation  for 
vocatibnal  rehabilitation  services. 

While  these  data  were  largely  estimated  by  the  States,  they  provide  the  first 
nationwide  information  concerning  services  that  adult  service  agencies  will  need 
to  provide  to  exiting  students. 

Services  in  Need  of  tmprovemen 

J^^^l^^cr  of  children  and  h  with  handicaps  needing  imprbvcd  services 
were  reported  for  the  1984-85  s...  I  year  by  51  States  and  Insular  Areas. 
Almost  456,666  students  were  fepbrted  as  needing  irnprbved  services,  ©f  the  total 
numbcf  of  students  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SQP)  and  EHA-B  in  1984-85, 
12.3  percent  were  in  heed  of  improved  services.  Learning  disabled  and  speech  or 
language  impaired  students  were  Least  likely  to  heed  imprbvcd  services  while  the 
severely  handicappj^d  were  most  in  need  of  improved  services.  When  the  data  on 
children  needing  improved  services  by  age  group  is  compared  to  the  EHA-B  child 
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count  by  age  group,  the  18  to  21  year  old  age  group  was  most  in  need  of 
improved  services  followed  by  the  three  to  five  S'ear  did  age  group. 

The  number  of  States  indicating  a  need  for  various  types  of  improved 
services  were: 

•  ihstructibhal  programs  -  43  States; 

•  VQcational  education  -  42  States; 

•  assessment  -  34  States; 

•  instructional  settings  -  32  States; 

•  evaluation  -  27  States;  and 

•  physical  education  programs  •  23  States. 


The  related  services  most  frequently  indicated  as  needing  improvement  included 
physical  therapy  (39  States),  bccupatiorial  therapy  (37  States),  psychological 
services  (33  States),  and  parent/training  (32  States). 

Several  areas  ^  of  cbhcerh  were  evident  in  the  descriptions  provided  by  the 
States  of  tjie  specific  improvements  needed  for  special  education  programs  arid 
services.  These  areas  of  improvement  were  personnel  training  and  availability; 
presahobl  programs;_^t^  programs  for  specific  handicapping 

conditions;  evaluation  and  assessment;  rural  special  education;  and  interagency 
cooperation. 


The^4m&lemefrt^4bri  of  Kev  Provisions  of  the  Act 
Msuring  the  Rights  of  Handicapped  Children 


~  i  The  key  provisions  of  EHA  provided  an  uripreccdcritcd  opportunity  for 
parents  and  schools  to  join  tojgcthcr  in  a  partnership  to  plan,  implement  and 
evaluate  educational  programs  for  childreri  with  handicaps^  Since  the  enactment 
of  EHA  there  has  been  a  steady  expansion  of  parent  and  disability  organizations 
and  cdaHtions;  these  groups  provide  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  support  necessary 
for   parents   to  fmrtic^^^^  with  schools   in   their  chijdrcn's 

cducaiibh._  National  information  networks  have  been  established  with  Federal 
funding  to  support  these  efforts  and  to  provide  families  and  students  with 
information  on  programs  and  services.  As  parents  aver  the  last  le  years  have 
assumed  their  rights  and  opportunities  undcr  EHA-B,  they  have  worked  extensively 
to  create  effective  partnerships  with_  their  children's  schools.  This  experience  has 
been  characterized  by  sigriificarit  variability  in  the  willingness  and  capacity  of 
schobls  and  parents  to  cooperatively  identify,  address,  arid  resolve  Jhe  needs  of 
cfiildren  with  handicaps.  While  the  due  process  requireriients  bf  EHA  have  been 
implemented  and  provide  a  mearis  for  resolvirig  disputes  bcivfe^cen  schools  and 
parents,  unanticipated  fiscal  arid  pcrsbnil  costs  have  sometimes  resulted. 
Conscqueritly,  State  and  jocal  cducatibnal  agencies  have  established  supplementary 
opporturiitics  such  as  mediatioh  prior  to  due  process  hearings  to  enable  schools 
and  parents  to  resolve  disputes  in  a  less  costly  manner. 
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As^sisriftg-States  arid  LQcal  Agencies4li  BduGating  All 
Handicabped  Children 


Ehtitlemcnt  and  Discretionary  Monies 


Federal,  State  and  local  use  of  entitlement  and  discfctidnary  monies 
authorized  under  EHA  have  resulted  in  developing  effective  models  and  approaches 
for  addressing  the  complex  program  and  service  needs  associated  v;ith  early 
interverttidiii  preschool  programs,  integration  of  regular  and  special  educatidh 
scfviccs,  and  provision  of  trahsitibhal  services.  These  advances  Jiavc  the  potential 
for  significantly  improving  xurrcnt  practice.  The  continuing  challenge  is  to 
hasten  the  transfer  of  these  models  and  approaches  to  teacher  training  and  direct 
service  programs. 


Expenditures 

The  1984-85  annual  data  reports  included  a  data  requirement,  mandated  by 
Section  618  of  the  EHA  Amendments  of  1983*  that  States  report  funds  expended 
for  special  education  and  related  services  during  school  year  1982-83;  these  funds 
expended  were  to  be  all  costs  associated  with  providing  specia  and 
related,  services  to  handicapped  children  and  ydtith  that  are  above  and  beyond  the 
costs  of  providing  regular  education  programs  to  nonhandicapped  students. 

For  i982-83,  the  States  and  Insular  Areas  reported  spending  almost  $12 
bjHion  dollars  on  special  education  and  related  services.  About  8.5  percent  of 
these  monies  were  attributed  to  Federal  sources,  about  54  jscfccnt  to  State 
sources  and  about  38  percent  to  local  sources.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
total  was  expended  for  special  education  programs;  40  percent  was  expended  for 
related  serviccs._  Per  j)upil  expenditures  for  all  children  served  under  Chapter  1 
of  ECIA  arid  EHA-B,  ranged  from  $679  to  $5,970.  The  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  was  $2,788. 

Federal  sources  funded  between  1.2  percent  and  75  percent  of  total 
expenditttres  for  special  education  and  2  to  66  percent  for  related  services. 
According  to  data  provided  by  39  States^  cxpcriditurcs  frdrii  State  sources  for 
special  cducatidri  rariged  frorii  24  pcrccrit  to  about  88  percent,  and  expenditures 
for  related  services  ranged  from  about  12  percent  to  86  percent.  Responses  from 
these  States  indicated  that  expenditure^^  from  local  sources  for  special  education 
ranged  between  4  and  66  percent;  for  related  services,  the  range  was  from  4  to 
79  percent. 
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Effom^Q  Assess  afl<H^ure  ttie  Effectiveness  of  Program^ 
Ea^eating  Handicapped  rhilrirf-n 

Federal  and  State  efforts  to  monitor  cofflpliahce  with  statutes,  regulations 
and  administrative  policies  governing  the  education  of  handicapped  children  are 
|haracter£2ea  by  improvements  in  the  precision  and  continuity  of  their  procedures 
Eederalmotntonng  efforts  have  been  strengthened  by  integrating  a  wider  and 
more  extensive  base  of  State  information  for  reviewing  not  only  the  substance  but 
also  the  outcomes  associated  with  specific  policies  State  educational  agencies  are 
continuing  to  expand  their  monitoring  efforts  to  assure  continuous  oversight  of 
Statewide  impletn^^^^^^^  This  progression   from  intermittent  to 

cpntinuous^  monitoring  is  evidenced  in  the  SEAs'  increased  use  of  information 
Obtained  from  local  applications,  complaint  management  systems,  due  process 
heanngs,  annual  data  reports,  on-site  visits,  and  public  comment  for  purposes  of 
assessing  and  assuring  compliance.  While  the  State  educational  agencies  continue 
to  enhance  the  overall  effectiveness  of  their  monitoring  procedures,  the  general 
supervision  requirements  persist  as  a  significant  challenge.    Federal,  State,  and 

impact  and  effectiveness  of  programs  and  services 
provided  tc  children  with  handicaps  is  evidenced  in  their  program  evaluation 
activities  These  evaluation  activities  are  increasingly  drawing  attention  to  school 
and  pupil  performance,  and  the  findings  are  being  utilized  for  both  program 
improvement  as  well  as  to  better  establish  school  and  student  accountability 
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students  Beceiving  a  F^e  Ap|m)priate 
Public  Education 


The  first  of  four  purposes  established  by  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapi5ed  Act  (EHA-BJ  is  "to  assure  that  all  handicapped  children  have 
available  to  tficm  a  free  appropriate  public  educatidn  which  emphasizes  special 
education  and  related  services  designed  to  meet  their  unique  heeds"  (Sec.  661(c)). 
Since  school  year  1976-77j  States  have  reported  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  receiving  special  cducatioh  and  related  services  by  handicapping  condition 
and  age  range.  This  informatioh  has  helped  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
nation's  handicapped  children  are  receiving  a  free  appropriate  public  education  in 
accordance  with  the  Act. 

:  The  enactment  of  the  EHA  Amendments  in  1983  changed  the  EHA  State 
reporting  requirements.  Prior  to  that  child  count  information  was  reported  by 
States  for  age  groups  three  through  five,  six  through  17,  and  18  through  21.  In 
school  year  1984-85,  States  were  required  to  report  child  count  information  for 
aje  groups  three  through  five,  six  through  11,  12  thrdujh  17,  and  18  through  21. 
These  data  were  summarized  in  the  1986  Congressional  Report.  Beginning  with 
the  1985-86  school  year  data  for  discrete  ages»  three-year-dlds,  four-year-olds 
etc.,  weic  required  to  be  reported  by  States.  This  chapter  discusses  these  data 
along  with  the  count  of  handicapiscd  children  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)-  this 
is  a  count  of  children  birth  to  20  years  of  age.  ' 

this  chapter  also  SLummarizcs  data  that  have  been  submitted  by  States  since 
the  enactment  of  P.L.  94-142  that  include  numbers  of  personnel  employed  and 
needed  in  the  delivery  of  special  education  and  related  services  and  data  on  the 
educational   placements   of  handicapped   students,   e.g.,   resource   rooms,  self- 
cdntamed   special   classes,   residential   facilities,   etc      Over   the   years'  these 
pcirsonnel  data  have  assisted  in  understanding  personnel  shortages  and  determining 
the  nationV  success  in  responding  to  these  heeds.    Cohtihuihg  shortages  confirm 
the  jmportance  of  consistent   collectibh  of  data.      Data  on   placements  of 
handicapped  children  are  critical  for  describihg  the  primary  educational  settings  in 
which  students  are  served^  for  cxamihihg  the  implementation   of  the  least 
restrictive  environment  requirements,  and  for  assessing  State  variation  in  the  use 
of  various  placement  alternatives.    The  placement  information  presented  for  the 
1984-85  school  year,  while  consistent  with  that  collected  in  previous  years, 
reflects  revisibhs  to  the  data.    As  a  result  of  these  revisions,  the  data  now 
collected  are  imprevcd  over  that  available  in  previous  reports.    The  data  arc  not 
directly  comparable,  however,  so  some  analyses  discussed  ih  previous  reports,  i.e., 
year-to--ycar  changes  in  data,  are  not  included  ih  this  report.     To  facilitate 
interpretation  of  these  revised  data  submissions  from  States,  ©SEP  asked  each 
State  to  describe  methods  and  procedures  used  ih  reporting  this  information.  In 
the  discussions  that  follow,  explanations  received  from  the  States  are  used  to 
assist  in  understanding  the  data. 
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The  EHA  Amendments  mandated  other  State  reporting  requirements  of  EHA. 
These  new  _data  are  displayed  for  the  first  time  in  this  report  and  are  discussed 
in  this  chapter,  Dcniand  for  these  data  has  been  substantial.  Among  these  new 
requirements  are  data  on  handicapped  youth  exiting  schpol  and  anticipated 
services  required  by  these  youth,  information  on  special  education  and  related 
services  in  need  of  improvement,  and  numbers  of  handicapped  children  aiid  youth 
receiving  related  services.  The  informatibni  on  handicapped  youth  exiting  the 
educational  system  and  anticipated  services  required  by  these  youth  will  permit  ah 
analysis  of  the  comparative  graduation  rates  among  the  States  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  severity  of  the  dropout  problem  among  handicapped  youth;  it  will  also 
facilitate  planning  by  adult  service  agencies  for  transition  services.  The  data  on 
programs  and  services  in  need  jaf  imprbvcmcht  will  be  useful  in  helping  direct 
State  and  Federal  resources  to  meeting  critical  heeds,  information  on  numbers  of 
childrch_  receiving  various  related  services  is  critical  to  understanding  who  is 
receiving  services  and  in  what  magnitude. 

Many  States  did  not  have  data  systems  in  place  to  collect  and  provide  data 
for  the  new  requirements  of  EHA  for  1984.85.  States  were  permitted  to  use 
estimates  for  1984-85  in  providing  ihcse  dsia.  While  these  data  seem  to  be 
reasonable  and  ihtcrpretablc^  very  little  is  known  about  the  level  of  precisibh  of 
the  Staters  estimates.  In  general,  the  individual  .States  appear  to  have  a 
significant  ihtcrcst  in  the  data;  therefore,  the  precision  of  these  data  is  likely  to 
improve  considerably  over  the  next  few  years.  Beginning  with  the  1985-86  data^ 
which  will  be  reported  next  year,  OSEP,  working  with  the  States^  has  improved 
the  definitions  and  instructions  for  the  data  collection  form.  During  the  1986-87 
schooJ  year*  bSEP  will  be  working  directly  with  States  to  improve  data  collectioh 
procedures  and  to  attempt  to  ensure  greater  consistency  from  State  to  State  in 
the  nature  of  the  data  they  collect  and  report. 


States  _  reported  4,370,244  handicapped  children  were  receiving  special 
education  and  related  services  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  -  State  Operated  Programs  (ECIA  (SOP))  and  EHA-B  during 
schopi  year  1985-86.  This  number  was  apprdximately  0.2  percent  higher  than  the 
4i^3_63iP31  handicapped  childrch  counted  by  the  States  and  Insular  Areas  for  the 
1984-85  school  year.  As  shown  ih  Table  1»  there  has  bech  an  Jhcrcase  ih  the 
number  oT  ehildreh  served  under  both  laws  since  1976-77;  the  cumulative  growth 
ih  the  number  of  hahdicapped  children  counted  from  school  year  1976-77  to  1985- 
86  was  661.331.  an  increase  of  17.8  percent.  Increases  in  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  served  have  been  smaller  each  year  since  the  1980-81  school 
year;  the  increase  over  the  past  2  years  hsas  been  the  smallesr  year-to-year 
change  thus  far.  (See  Appendix  fable  EA8.) 

Variatibh  among  States  ih  the  hUmber  of  hahdicajDped  studehts  receivihg 
special  education  and  related  services,  hc^vevcr,  is  high.  Thirty  States  ahd  Ihsular 
Areas   reported   increases  in   the   humber  of  hahdicapped  chlldreh  served  under 


TABLE  1 


Number  and  Change  in  Number  of  Children  Aged  three  to  2\  Years 
Counted  Under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B 
from  School  Year  1976-77  to  i 985-86 


percent  Chahge 
in  Total  Number 


School  Year 

kijwi  ▼  vu  1  runi 
Previous  Year 

totai  Served 

EHA-B 

ECIA 
(SOP) 

1985-86 

4,37U,244 

4,121,104 

249,140 

1984-85 

4,3o2,y68 

4,1 13,312*/ 

249,245 

1983-84 

i.d 

4,341,399 

4,094,108 

247,291 

1982-83 

1.5 

4,298,327 

4,052,595 

245,732 

1981-82 

1.3 

4,233.282 

3,990,346 

242,936 

1980-81 

3.5 

4,177,685 

3,933,981 

243,708 

1979-80 

3.0 

4,026,219 

3,802,475 

233,744 

1978-79 

3.8 

3,919,073 

3,693,593 

225,480 

1977-78 

U8 

3,777,286 

3,554,554 

222,732 

1976-77 

3,708,913 

3,485,088 

223,825 

a/  Be^ginning  in  1984-85,  the  number  of  handicapped  children  reported 
Reflects  revisions  to  State  data  received  by  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  Programs  following  the  July  1  grant  award  date,  and 
includes  revisions  received  by  October  1.  Previous  reports  provided 
data  as  of  the  grant  award  date. 
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Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA*B  between  i984-&5  and  1985-8^,  while  26 
States  and  Insular  Areas  fepbfted  a  decline  in  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
children.  As  a  percentage  of  schdoi  enrollment,  the  number  of  handicapped 
childrcis  served  decreased  slightly  between  1984-85  and  1985-86;  this  was  the  first 
decrease  in  the  propiartioh  served  since  child  count  data  have  been  collected  from 
the  States.  (Sec  Table  20  The  number  of  States  in  which  the  proportion  of 
students  served  increased  Bdtweeii  19^^^  l98_5-_&6  was  22,  while  in  26  States 

and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  proportion  decreased  and  in  two  States  the 
proportion  remained  constant.  (See  Figure  1.) 

Under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP),  249,140  students  were  served  in  1985-86; 
this  was  a  (decrease  of  579  students  or  0.2  percent  from  1984-85.  The  largest 
proportion  of  these  students  were  mentally  retarded  (35;6  percent),  followed  by 
emotionally  disturbed  pupils  (17  5  percent).  (See  Table  3:) 


&istribuHbh  of  Handicabbed  Children  bv  A^e 


Table  4  shows  the  number  of  children  sexvcd  under  EHA-B  by  age  range  for 
19&4-85  and  1985-86.  In  bath  years,  cRildren  aged  six_  through  11  were  the 
largest  group  of  special  education  students  served.  In  1985-86,  there  were 
1,966,104  special  education  students  in  this  age  group,  representing  47.7  percent 
of  stud-^nts  receiving  special  education  under  EHA-B,  The  second  largest  gfdujj  of 
special  educatibn  students  was  those  aged  12  through  17,  There  were  1,697,393 
handicapped  students  aged  12  through  17,  representing  41.2  percent  of  students 
receiving  special  education  under  EHA-B.  The  number  of  students  aged  six 
titrough  11  increased  by  0:6  percent  between  i9_84-85  and  1985-86,  while  the 
number  of  students  aged  12  through  17  decreased  6.5  percent  over  the  same 
period. 

In  1985-86,  a  total  of  196,676  students  between  18  and  21  yearas  of  age 
fcceived  special  educatioii  scfviccs*^  this  was  4.8  percent  of  students  receiving 
special  educatibn  under  EHA-B.  The  largest  prbpbrtibn  of  these  students  were 
learning  disabled  (41.0  percent)  and  mentally  retarded  (37.6  percent).  Frbm  1978- 
79  (the  firs^t  year  a  separate  count  of  18-  id  21-ycar-olds  was  cbllccted)  tb  1985- 
86,  the  number  of  18-  to  21-ycar-blds  served  under  EHA-B  increased  by  92 
percent.  From  1984-85  to  1985-86  there  was  an  increase  of  2.2  percent  in  the 
number  of  18-  to  21 -year-old  students  served. 

The  number  of  students  aged  three  through  five  served  increased  6.6  percent 
from  259,483  students  in  1984-85  to  260,931  in  1985-86.  In  29  Stat«  and  Insular 
Artas  the  number  served  increased,  while  in  26  the  number  served  decreased.  For 
1985-86^  this  numbcf  fefircsented  6.3  percent  of  students  reccivirg  special 
educatibn  under  EHA-B.  The  number  of  students  aged  three  through  five  served 
under  EHA-B  has  increased  33  percent  from  196,223  students  in  1976-77. 
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TABLE  2 


Percentage  of  Schaol  EnroUmcnt  Served  as  Handicapped, 
by  Hahdieapping  eqndition,  for  the  50  States 
1  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

During  School  Years  1976-77,  1984-85,  and  1985-86  ^ 


Handicapping  Condition  1976-77        1984.85  1985-86 


Learning  Disabled 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

Mehtally  Retarded 

Emdtionally  Disturbed 

Other  Health  Impaired 

MuItihandicappcdS/ 

Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf 

OrthdpedjcaUy  Impaired 

yisuaUy  Handicapped 

Dcaf-Blind^ 

Total 


a/     The  perccniages  represent  children  from  birth  to  age  20  served 
uader  Chapter  j  of  ECIA  CSOP)  arid  childrcB  aged  three  to  21 
y^ars  old  served  under  EHA-B  as  a  percentage  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  prekiridergarten  through  grade  12. 

fe/     Data  for  these  categories  were  not  collected  in  1976-77. 


1.79 

4.72 

4.73 

2.84 

2.90 

2.86 

2.16 

1.84 

1.68 

0.64 

B.96 

6.95 

0.32 

6:18 

6.17 

6.18 

6.22 

0.26 

6.18 

6.14 

0.20 

6.15 

6.14 

0.09 

6.68 

0.07 

0.01 

0.61 

8.24 

n.i9 

10.97 

28 
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FIflpre  1.  efiiMe  til  Prdpbrtlbh  of  ewidrett  Served  Under  Chapte^^  1  of  ECIA  (SOP) 
and  EHA-B  Between  School  Years  1984-85  and  1985-86 


NOTES:  Number  of  children  served  is  a  percent  of  tfie  students  enrolled  in  fall,  1 985 
(pre-kindergarten-  grade  1 2). 

the  proportion  of  hahdicajsped  children  reported  did  not  change  for  Indiana  arid  Nevada. 
No  enrollment  data  were  available  for  the  Insular  Areas. 
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TABLE  3 


Number  of  Students  Sefved  Under  Chapter  I 
of  ECIA  (SOP)  by  Handicapping  Gondition 
During  School  Years  1976-77, 
1984-85,  and  1985-86 


Handicapping  Condition 


School  Year 

1  y  /o-  /  / 

1 5/84-85 

1985-86 

23,018 

24,748 

18,704 

21,346 

131,487 

95,108 

88,593 

30,378 

42,799 

43,717 

27,522 

23,149 

21,960 

17,717 

20,408 

8,425 

11,324 

10,960 

16,095 

7,269 

7,607 

9,925 

9,626 

8,575 

1,005 

1.226 

223,832 

249,719 

249,140 

Learning  Disablci^ 
Speech  or  Langiagc  impaired^ 
Mentally  Retarded 
Embtibhally_  Disturbed 
Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf 
MaJtihandicapped^ 
erthopedically  Impaired 
Other  Health  Impaired 
Visually  Handicapped 
bcaf-BIinds/ 


All  Conditions 

JL^  Data  were  not  collected  for  these  conditions  in  1976-77. 


TABLE  4 

Number  and  Percent  Chah&c  in_Number  of  Children 
Served  Under  EHA-E 
During  School  Years  1984-85  and  1985-86 


^  _  _L  -  Number  Perce..: 

Age  Group        1984-85  1985-86         Change  Change 


3-5 
6-11 
12-17 
18-21 

259,483 
1,954,664 
1,706,727 

192,438 

260,931 
1,966,104 
1,697,393 

196,676 

1,448 
11,440 
-9,334 

4,238 

0.6 
0.6 
-0.5 
2.2 

3-21 

4,113,312 

4,121,104 

7,792 

0.2 

30 


Data  arc  not  yet  avaiiable  for  the  1985-86  school  year  6ii_  the  rtuittlver  of 
students  birth:  to  two  years  bid  scfved  by  the  States,  but  for  1984^8^ 
51  States  and  Insular  Areas  reported  36,533  handicapped  children  from  birth 
through  two  years  of  age  receiving  early  special  education.   (See  Appendix  Table 
EA10.) 

In  1985-&6,  aU  States  rcpd^  the  number  of  children  an<?  youth  served 
under  EHA-B  by  individual agcf_ years.  The  additional  ihformationjillows  for  more 
detailed  analysis^  of  th^e  handicapped  population  being  served.  The  patterns  of 
service  by  handicapping  condition  and  individual  age  year  are  discussed  below. 


Number  of  ChiTdren  Being  Served  bv 
Hahdicabbirig  Condition  and  Individual  Age  Year 

Figure  2  depicts  the  age  distributibh  of  all  handicapped  children  and  youth 
aged  three  through  21  served  uhdCT_  EHA-B  during  the  1^  school  year.  As 
can  be  seen  in  this  figure,  the  number  6r  children  served  rose  with  the  increase 
in  age  from  three  to  eight,  as  students  entered  the  school  system  and  bc^an  to 
receive  services,  The  number  served  peaked  at  age  eight  and  slowly  declined 
from  there  until  age  14,  when  there  was  a  slight  increase.  At  age  15,  the  number 
of  children  served  decreased  rapidly  as  handicapped  youth  began  to  leave  school. 


Number  of  Learning  bisabled  Children  Counted 

Learning  disabled  children  presently  account  for  42.8  percent  of  all  children 
served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B.  The  number  of  children 
reported  as  learning  disabled  grewi  only  1.8  :  percent  oyet  thc^  last  2  years, 
increasing  from  J,839,292  in  1984-85  to  1,872,339  in  1985-86.  The  humber  of 
States  and  Insular  Areas  in  which  the  humber  of  learning  disabled  students 
increased  between  these  years  was  37,  while  the  number  decreased  in  18  States 
and  Insular  Areas. 

Examining  the  individual  age  year  data  for  1985-86,  the  number  of  three-, 
f our and  five-year-bids  sc^  by  EHA-B  increased  at  a  constant  rate.  The 
numfiej  of  Icirhihg  disabled  students  served  increased  sigiiificantly  with  the 
iacreasc  ih_-agc  from  six  through  1 1,  while  the  iiumbcr  of  learning  disabled 
students  aged  11  through  15  remained  fairly^ohstant.  After  age  15  (as  students 
began  to  leave  the  school  system),  the  number  of  learning  disabled  students 
decreased. 


Number  of  Speech  or  Language  liiitjaifed  Children  Counted 

Speech  or  language  im  account  for  25.8  percent  of 

the  handicapped  population  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B. 
The  number  of  children  reported  as  speech  or  language  imj>aired  decreased  slightly 
(0.1  percent)  from  1,129,417  in  1984-85  to  1,128,471  in  1985-86.   For  28  States  and 
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Figure  2.    Number  af  Handicapped  Chjldr^^^  Under  EHA-B  During 

the  1985-85  School  Year  by  Sndlvidual  Age  Year 
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Insular  Areas  this  number  ihcrca^^^^  Tot  26  it  decreased.  The  iiumber  of  speech 
or  language  impaired  children  iias  decreased  every  year  since  1976-77  when 
1,102,666  students  were  reported  served. 

The  number  of  speech  or  language  impaired  students  served  under  EHA-B 
increased  dramatically  during  1985*86  with  the  increase  in  age  from  age  three 
through  seven  as  students  entered  the  school  system  and  were  identified  as  having 
speech  or  language  problems,  l  It  appears  that  because  students  with  speech  or 
language  problems  are  identified  and  served  early,  and  because  many  of  the 
studehtsV  problems  are  resolved,  the  number  of  speech  or  language  impaired 
students  older  than  age  seven  served  in  1985-86  decreased  sharply. 


Nnmber  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children  eounted 


Mentally  retarded  children  currently  account  for  15.7  percent  of  the  children 
from  birth  through  20  years  old  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and 
children  three  throujgh  21  served  under  EHA-B.  The  number  of  children  reported 
as  mAiitaJly  retarded  decreased  by  4.4  percent,  from  717,785  in  1984-85  to  686,077 
in  1985-86.  For  12  States  and  Insular  Areas  this  number  increased;  for  44  States 
and  Insular  Areas  it  decreased.  In  1976-77  there  were  969,^547  mentally  retarded 
children;  26  percent  fewer  students  were  reported  as  mentally  retarded  in  1985-86 
than  in  1976-77. 


Jn^  1985-86,  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  students  served  under  EHA-B 
increased  steadily  with  the  increase  in  age  from  ages  three  to  15.  But  the  trend 
reversed,  and  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  students  served  after  age  15 
decreased.  One  hypothesized  reason  for  the  increase  in  number  of  chlidf en  served 
through  age  15  is  that  10  years  agd\  as  EHA-B  was  first  being  implemented,^  the 
students  who  arc  now  aged  15  were  ju^t  entering  the  school  systcin.  Ihitially 
tfi«c_  first  students  were  idM  as  anMtally  retarded.  _  As  services  expanded 
and  became  more  comprehensive,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  students  who  in 
earlier  years  might  have  been  labeled  mentally  retarded  were  classified  and 
received  services  under  other  handicapping  conditions. 


Number  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  ehildreh  (Eounted 


Emotionally  disturbed  children  currently  account  for  8.6  percent  of  the 
handicapped  population  served  under  Chajptcf  I  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B.  The 
number^ of  children  rcpo  grew  1.0  percent^  increasing 

from  373^207  in  1984-85  to  376,943  in  1985-86.  For  39  States  and  Insular  Areas 
this  number  increased,  while  for  17  it  decreased.  The  number  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  has  increased  33.2  percent  since  1976-77. 


The  number  of  students  classified  as  emotionally  disturbed  under  EHA-B  rose 
with  the  increase  in  age  from  ages  six  to  15.  The  number  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  served  after  age  15  decreased  sharply,  most  probably  due  to 
students  exiting  the  school  system.    As  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section,  large 
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proportions  of  emotionally  disturbed  students  drop  but  of  school  beginning  at  age 
16: 

Number  of  Har<a  orHeaflng  and  T^eaf.  Visually 


Hard  of  Hearing  and  dear  children  currently  account  for  1.6  percent  of  the 
handicai>ped  population  served  under  Chapter  I  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B,  while 
visually  handicapped  ajid  diC^f-Jbli  children  each  account  for  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  popuration;  categorized  as  hard  of  hearing  and 

deaf  and  the  number  of  visually  handicapped  students  each  decreased  by  4  pereent 
from  1984-85  to  1985-86.  The  number  of  deaf-blind  children  increased  7.0  percent 
from  1,992  children  in  1984-85  to  2,132  children  in  1985-86. 

The  trend  in  the  ages  and  riumbcra  of  children  served  under  EHA-B  was 
similar  for  both  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf  cMdren  and  for  visually  handicapped 
children.  The  number  of  childrcii  served  increased  with  the  increase  in  age  from 
three  to  si^  as  students  ehterjcd  the  school  system.  The  number  of  students  with 
these  handicapping  conditions  served  remained  fairly  constant  for  those  children 
aged^^even  through  17.  At  the  age  of  18,  when  students  leave  school,  the 
numbers  of  students  served  decreased. 

^  The  trend  in  the  number  of  dM  students  served  under  EHA-B  was 

similar  to  those  of  the  numbers  of- the  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf  children  and 
visually  handicapped  chi^^^^  once  the  children  had  been  idehtificd  as  dcaf- 
bIijid,  tJicir  numbers  stayed  fairly  constant.  This  iLuhdbubtcdly  dur  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  no  new  rubella  epidemics.  The  deaf-blind  children  were 
identified  and  began  to  receive  services  at  an  earlier  age  (age  three)  than  the 
hard  of  hearing  afid  deaf  children,  and  visually  handicapped  children;  arid  the 
number  of  deaf-blind  students  remained  constant  as  they  continued  tp  require 
services  after  students  with  other  handicapping  conditions  had  left  the  school 
system  (through  age  21). 


Number  of  Children  with  OtheMHfaridieanning 
Conditions^ouri^(^j| 

Multihandicappei  students  constituted  2.1  percent  ofz  the  handicapped 
population  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  arid  EHA-B  in  1985-86,  while 
orthopedically  impaired  and  other  health  iriipaired  studcjits  cohstituted  1,4  and  1.3 
percent,  respectively.  The  numbcf  pf^chirdrcn  counted  as  multihandicapped  und^r 
both  Chapter  1  of  ECIA- (SOP)  arid  EHA«B  has  increased  25  percent  from  71  780 
children  in  1984-85  to  89,701  children  in  1985-86.  For  33  States  and  Insular 
Areas  there  was  ari  iricrcasc  in  this  count  of  children  served.  Tn  20  States  arid 
Insular  Areas  this  count  decreased.^  The  riumber  of  multihandicapped  students 
scrve^  has  grown  76.8  percent  ^incc  information  first  became  available  on  this 
conditipri  in  1978-79.  The  number  of  orthopedically  impaired  students  served 
under  both  laws  increased  0.3  percent  from  58,835  students  iri  1984-85  to  59,000 
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students  in  1985-85.  The  jiumber  of  other  health  impaired  students  served  under 
both  laws  declined  15.9  percent  frdm  69;!  18  students  in  1984-85  to  58,142  students 
in  1985*86. 

The  trends  of  orthopcdicaiiy  impaired,  other  ;aithi  ^impaired,  aiid 
muitihandicapped  students  by  individual  age  year  served  .ndcr  EHA-B  in  1985-86 
were  quite  similar.  For  each  of  these  handicapping  condLtiojis^  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  children  served  _wjth  the  increase  in  age  from  three  to  seven  as 
student^ were  identified.  Th  impaired  and  other  health 

impaired  students  served  decreased  slightly  from  ages  eijght  through  12  arid 
increased  from  ages  13  to  15,  while  the  number  of  muitihandicapped  students 
decreased. 


Related  Services  Received 


The  Department  is  concerned  abciit  the  consistency  of  data  reported  on 
related  services,  and  its  overall  utility  to  the  Federal  Government^  as  werghed 
against  the  burden  placed  on  States  arid  ibcalitics  by  its_  collection.  The 
Department  will  be  rcviewihg  alternatives  that  would  provide  useful,  reliable 
information  on  jclatcdiervices-  w^  for  States  and  school 

districts.  Siv^  thc  concern  about  the  consistency  of  these  data,  the  reader  is 
advised  to  exercise  caution  in  using  the  information  reported  below. 

-  States  were  asked  to  record  the  number  of  handicapped  childrch  receiving 
related  services  in  the  1984-85  school  year.  They  were  instructed  to  record  each 
related  service  feccived  by  handicapped  children  based  oh  the  Ghild  and  Youtli 
Counts  of  October  1,  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP),  and  of  December  1;  EHA-B.  That 
is,  the  number  of  related  services  reported  is  a  duplicated  cbuxtt  of  students 
because  the  children  frequently  receive  rhbre  than  one  related  service:  (Appendix 
Table  Eljl  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  fiandicappcd  children  receiving  related 
services  for  all  handicapping  conditions  by  State:) 

States  repdrted  that  the  total  duplicated  count  of  handicapped  childrcr  aged 
three  to  21  receiving  related  services  was  5,797,160.  The  children  receiving  the 
most  Tela tcd_ services  were  those  with  learning  disabilities;  2,040,658  services  were 
provided  for  the  learning  disabled.  (See  Table  5)  Since  the  leprnirig  disabled 
account  for  approximately  half  of  the  students  served  as  handicapped,  these 
figures  arc  expected.  The  second  greatest  number  of  services  1,241,052  went  to 
the  mentally  retarded.  Third  were  the  speech  or  language  impaired  children  with 
966,832  scrvicesLand  fourth  were  the  cmbtibrially  disturbed;  with  7n7;979  services: 
The  number  of  students  receiving  related  servJces  dropped  considerably  for 
muitihandicapped  (229J77),  hard  oL  hearing  and  deaf  (179,570),  other  health 
impaired  (165,549),  orthopedically  impaired  and  visually  handicapped 

students  (61,579).  Deaf-blind  children  had  the  smallest  number  of  service:;  20,410 
reported.   Given  the  relative  proportions  these  students  represent  of  the  combined 
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TABLE  5 

Total  Nuni&cr  of  Related  Services  Received 
by  Students  by  Handicapping  Cpr/ditidn 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


-       -  Total  Number  of 

Handicapping  Condition  Services  Received 


Learning  pisabled 

Mentally  Retarded 

SpeccJl  Of  Language  Impaired 

Ejilptidnally  Disturbed 

Multihahdicapped 

Hard  of  Hearing  aad  Deaf 

Oth^r  Health  Irapairc^l 

Orthopcdicaliy  Impaired 

Visually  Handicapped 

Deaf-Blind 

All  Conditions^ 


2,040,658 
1,241,652 
966,832 
707,979 
229,177 
179,570 
165,549 
133,208 
61,570 
 2^,419 

5,797,160 


ly  The  total  number  of  services  for  all  conditions  does 
not  equal  the  sum  of  services  by  handicapping 
cdhditibn  because  it  includes  couats  of  services  that 
were  riot  categorized  by  handicapping  condition. 


EHA-B  and  Chapter  i  of  ECIA  (SOP)  child  counts,  these  numbers  a?c  nbt 
surprising. 

transportation  was  thj;  related  service  received  by  the  greatest  number  of 
handicapped  students;  1,007,020  studejits  received  transportation.  (Sec  Table  6.) 
It  is  not  surprisirig  that  over  one  million  students  are  receiving  tfansportation  as 
a  rcjatcd  service  &ihcc,  under  the  EH  A  regulations,  transpdrtatiori  is  defined  as 
travel  10  and  from  school  and  between  schools,,  travel  in  ahd  aroun^d  scJtool 
bttijdings,  and  use  of  specialized  cQuipmerit,  if  required  provide  special 
transportation  for  handicapped  childrcnp  Diagnostic  services  were  received  by 
774,803  students,  psychorogical  scrArices  by  772,633  students.  Speech  or  language 
pathdlQgy,  school  social  work  services,  school  health,  counseling  services,  arid 
recreatibriil  services  were  received  by  approximately  500,000  studcrits  each.  The 
Slates  reported  that  188,358  students  received  audiologicil  services;  J41,030 
received  occupational  therapy;  and  128^902  received  ph>'sical  therapy.  In'addit'ion, 
203,504  students  received  related  services  other  than  those  specified  on  the  data 
collection  form. 
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TABLE  6 


Total  Number  of  Related  Services  Received 
by  Students  by  type  of  Related  Service 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


=  _  Total  Number  of 

Related  Service  Services  Received 


Transportation  Services 

1,007,020 

Diagnostic  Ser  vices 

774,803 

Psychological  Services 

772,633 

Speech/Language  Pathology 

(567,161 

School  Social  Work  Services 

524,146 

School  Heaith  Services 

498,824 

Counseling  Services 

482,570 

Recreation  Services 

467,809 

Other  Related  Services 

203,504 

Audiological  Services 

188,358 

Occupational  Therapy 

141,030 

Physical  Therapy 

128.902 

All  Related  Strvices 

5,797,160 

Table  7  shows  the  nufflbcf  and  pfppdrtidniidf  related  services  received  by 
students  with  each  hahdicappiri£  coriditibn.  For  mentally  retarded  stadciiis, 
trarispbrtatibn  services  constituted  20  pcxecni  of  all  related  services  received. 
Speech   or  language   pattfidlog  approximately   17  percent  and 

diagnostjc  therapy  for  II  percent  of  all  services  received.  For  speech  or 
language  impaired  and  visually  handicapped  students^  diagnostic  services  were  the 
most  frequently  received  sefvicc.  For  hard  of  hcarihjj  and  deaf  students, 
audidlogical  services  were  received  most  often,  while  other  related  services  were 
the  mbst  frequently  received  service  c^^  deaf -blind  students.  For 

cmbUbnally  distorted  students^  the  most  frequently  received  services  were 
psychological  services  (21  percent),  followed  by  transportation  services  (18 
percent),  school  social  w^fk  services  (14  pcfcent)^  and  cdunseiiiig  services  (14 
percent).  For  Ofthopedically  impaired  and  other  health  impaired  studchts^  physical 
therapy  (19  percent  fdr  orthdpedicaily  impaired  and  18  pc 

impaired)  was  the  most  frequently  received  related  service.  For  muttihahdicapped 
students,  tranispiortatioh  services  (16  percent)  were  the  most  frequently  received 
service  category. 
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Number  and J>crccnt     Related  Services  Received  by 
Students  for  Each  Handicapping  Condition 
Daring  School  Year  1984-85a^ 


Handicapping  Condition 


Type  of  Related  Services 


Number  Percent 


Mentally  Retarded 


Speech  Or  Language 
Impaired 


Visually  Handicapj^^ed 


Emotionally  Disturbed 


drthopedically  Impaired 


Other  Health  impaired 


Learning  Disabled 


Transpbrtaf  ioi  ^rvices 

253,474 

20 

SpeecJi/Language  J^athoiogy 

209,632 

17 

Diagnostic  Services 

139,462 

1  t 
1  X 

Psychological  Services 

139,136 

11 

Diagnostic  Services 

193,021 

20 

Transportation  Services 

158,871 

16 

School  Health  Services 

105,093 

11 

ivwcrcaiiiin  ocrvices 

98^037 

id 

Other  Related  Services 

93,914 

lb 

u  _  __        :     z .      :    _  . 

Diagnostic  Services 

13,230 

21 

Transportation  Services 

9,681 

16 

.  ...                  _  .. . 

Psychological  Services 

146,124 

21 

Transportation  Sefviccs 

125,538 

18 

School  Social  Work  Services 

150,201 

14 

Counseling  Services 

99,233 

14 

Diagnostic  Services 

74,752 

11 

Pfiysicaj  Therapy 

25,407 

19 

TransportatiDn_  Services 

22,119 

17 

Occupational  Therapy 

29,698 

16 

Physical  Therapy 

29,380 

18 

Transportation  Services 

25,478 

15 

Recreation  Services 

24,015 

14 

Psychological  Services 

346,628 

17 

Transpdrtatjbn  Services 

338,329 

17 

Diagnostic  Services 

289,667 

14 

Speech/Language  Pathology 

281,305 

14 

School  Social  Work  Services 

203*316 

10 

15 

o 
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Tabic  7  (cdntinucd) 


Handicapping  eondition         Type  of  Related  Services         Number  Percent 


Deaf-Blind 

Other  Related  Services 

8,585 

42 

Transpbrtatidn  Services 

4i262 

21 

Multihahdicapped 

Transpbrtatidn  Services 

36,759 

15 

Speech/Eajiguagc  Pathology 

36,338 

16 

Recreation  Services 

25,416 

11 

Physical  therapy 

24,395 

11 

Occupational  Therapy 

23,323 

10 

Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf 

Audiologicaj  Services 

42,249 

24 

Speech/Language  Pathology 

32,419 

18 

Transportation  Services 

26,642 

15 

Diagnostic  Services 

23,233 

13 

a/  Only  those  se:rviccs  that  cbristituted  10  percent  of  the  total  jnumbcr  of 

sefy ices  received  by  that  handicapping  category  of  children  and  youth  arc 
included. 
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The  nufflbcf  of  services  received  by  students  was  greater  than  the  hu^  of 
studciits  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  CSOP)  and  EHA-B  Jar  all  catcgo^^  of 
handicapping  cohdLtibhsL^Mcc^^^  for  speech  f^r  language  (Sec  Tabic  8:) 

While  1,129^411  speech  impaired  childrcn^^^^  served  under  Chapter  I  of  ECIA  (SOP) 
an^d  EHA-B,  966,832  related  ^s  Only  1,992  deaf-blind  children 

were  served  under  both  laws  yet  20,410  related  services  were  prdvidcd  to  deaf-blind 
children;  this  comes  to  more  than  10  related  services  per  child.  JFbr  all  conditions 
combined^  each  child  received  approximately  1.3  related  scrviees.  The  data  appear  to 
substantiate  the  view  that  the  number  of  students  receiving  related  services  is  a 
fuhctidh  of  the  severity  of  the  student's  condition. 


Least  Restrictive  E4;l^4r0nlnenl^ 


The  198J  Amendincnts  to  the  Educatibn  of  the  Hahdieappcd  Act  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  obtain  data,  oh  at  least  an  ahiiaal  basis,  on  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  in  each  State  by_fiaitdicapping  cdnd^  are  participating 

in  regular  cducatiojial  program  schools  or  facilities,  or 

public  or  private  residcntiali^ac^^^  who  have  otherwise  been  removed  from  the 

regular  educational  cnvironme  The  data  collected  on  where  students  receive 
special  education  wjcre  changed  in  1984-85  because  of  the  Amendments  arid  previous 
experience  with  the  data  reported  on  the  setting  in  which  children  receive  special 
education  and  related  services.  In  1983-84,  data  were  cpUcctcd  for  children  aged 
three  to  five,  sir.  to  17,  and  18  to  11  bcirig  served  in  four  cnvirohmchts:  regular 
classes,  separate  classes,  separate  schools^  and  other  educational  envirohmehts.  in 
1984-85,  data  were  collected  for  an  additional  age  grouping  and  three  m 
environments;  data  were  collected  on  the  number  of  children  and  youth  aged  three  to 
five,  six  to  11,  12  to  17,  arid  18  to  21  receiving  special  education  and  related 
services  in  the  fdllowirig  erivirbrimerits: 

•      regular  classes; 


resource  rooms; 


separate  classes; 

public  separate  school  facilities; 
private  separate  schbbl  facilities; 
public  residential  facilities; 
private  residential  facilities; 


cbrrectibh  facilities;  and 
homebound  or  hospital  environments. 
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TABLE  8 


Compafison  of  Number  of  Stud«  i  of 

ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B  ajid  the  Number  of  Related 
Services  Provided  by  Handicapping  Condition 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


Number  of 

Chiidf en  Served 

Number  of 

Under  Chapter  1 

Related 

Services 

of  ECIA  (SGP) 

Services 

Per 

and  EHA-B 

Provided 

Child 

Learning  Disabled 

1,839,292 

2,040,658 

1.11 

Speech  or  Language  impaired 

1,129^417 

966,832 

0.86 

Mentally  Retarded 

717,785 

1,241,052 

1.73 

Emotibnally  Disturbed 

373,207 

707,979 

1.90 

Hard  of  Rearing  and  Deaf 

71,230 

179,570 

152 

Mnltihandlcapped 

71,780 

229,177 

3.19 

brthOpedicaliy  Impaired 

58,835 

133,208 

2.25 

Other  Health  Impaired 

69,118 

165,549 

2-40 

Visually  Handicapped 

30,375 

61,570 

2.03 

Deaf-Blind 

1,992 

20,410 

10.25 

All  Conditions^ 

4,363,031 

5,797,160 

J.32 

a/  The  number  of  services  for  all  conditions  does  not  equal  the  sum  or 
eervlces  by  handicapping  condition  because  it  includes  counts  of  services 
reported  by  the  States  that  were  not  categorized  by  handicapping 
Condition. 
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State  personnel  responsible  for  submitting  ahhiial  data  to  DSEP  were  asked 
to  assess  whether  their  1983-84  and  1984-85  LRE  data  were  comparable. 
Preliminary  results  show  that  while  many  States  Eelt  that  the  data  over  the  ycari 
were  ibmparable^  the  chvir^  under  whi^h   they  reported  the  children 

dirrcrcd  from  onc_  year  to  For  example,  most  States  that  reported 

children  placed  in  regular  classes  in  1983-84  reported  that  these  children  had  been 
placed  in  both  regular  and  resource  classes  in  i984-85^hqwcvcri  some  States  did 
not  report  these  children  in  resource  rooms  in  1984-85,  whiic  other  States 
reported  sbiiie  of  these  children  in  correctibh  facilities,  hoihebbund/hospital 
enyirbhments,  or  separate  classes.  As  a  result,  comparisons  between  numbers  of 
children  placed  by  environment  from  1983-84  to  1984-85  are  not  possible. 

During  the  1984-85  school  year,  the  majority  of  handicapped  childfen 
received  special  education  and  related  services  in  settings  with  liohhandicapped 
students.  Nearly  27  percent^  or  1^161^157  children  and  youth,  received  special 
education  primarily  in  regular  classes.  Ah  additional  42  percent  received  special 
education  and  services  primarily  _in  rcsdurcc  rooms,  while  nearly  24  percent 
received  education_  and  services  in  separate  classes  within  a  regular  education 
building.  These  three  settings  accounted  for  almost  93  percent  of  handicapped 
placements;  thus^  most  handicapped  students  were  being  educated  with  their 
ndnhandicapped  peers.  The  remaihihg  handicapped  children  were  educated  in 
piiblic  separate  day  school  facilities  (3,5  percent),  private  separate  day  school 
facilities  (2.1  percent),  public  residential  facilities  (1.0  percent),  private  residential 
facilities  (Q.4  percent),  cbrrcctibnal  facilities  (O.i  percent),  and 
homebound/hospital  environments  (0.8  percent).  (Sec  Appendix  table  ECl.) 

While  the  data  show  that  the  regular  classroom  aiid  resource  room  are  the 
primary  setting?  in  v'hich  States  place  their  handicapped  students,  the  to 
which  these  chiJc^kCn  are  placed  in  such  settings  varies  by  condition. 
Table  9  shows  that  most  learning  disabled  and  speech  or  language  impaired 
students  were  placed  either  in  regular  classes  or  resource  rooms  (77  percent  and 
91  percent,  respectivcly^^^  Only  5  percent  of  mentally  retarded  students  were 
placed  in  regular  classes,  jnd  29  percent  were  placed  in  resource  rooms. 
Nationally,  50  percent  of  mentally  retarded  students  are  served  in  separate 
classes.  States  also  reported  that  only  12  percent  of  their  emptidnally  disturbed 
students  were  placed  in  regular  classes;  apprdximateiy  34  percent  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed  students  were  placed  in  resource  rbbms  and  another  34 
percent  in  separate  classes.  Hard  of  hearing  and  deaf  students  were  primarily 
placed  in  four  envifonments;  these  included  separate  classes  (31  percent),  resource 
rooms  (23  percent)^  regular  classes  (21  percent),  and  public  residential  facilities 
(11  percent).  States  reported  that  jnultihandicapped  student^  were  primarily 
placed  in  separate  classes  (43  percent);  ah  additional  [8_  percent  were  placed  in 
public  separate  day  facilities,  and  13  percent  were  place<^  in  resource  rooms. 
Nearly   10  peTccht  bf  the  ihultihMdicappcd  stu  placed  in  private 

separate  dayV^facilities.  Bath  orthopcdjcaljy  impaired  and  other  health  impaired 
students  primarily  received  their  education  in  separate  classes,  resource  rooms, 
and_reguiar_  classes.  A  fairly  high  percentage  of  students  with  these  handicapping 
conditions  arc  served  in  home/hospital  environments  (8  percent  of  brthopedically 
impaired  and  il  percent  of  other  health  impaired).    Visually  handicapped  students 
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TABLE  9 

Percent  of  Handicapped  Children  and  Tooth  Served  in  iiine  Educational 
Ehvirdniehts  by  Handicapping  Condition 
During  School  Year  i984'85 


Nvdieippihg 
Condition 


Learning 
Diubled 


Class 


-  Pobtic      Private        Public  Private 

Rwource     separate     Separate     Separate     Residential     Residential    Correctional  Hqnebomd/ 
Rood        Class      Facility     Facility       Facility       Facility      facility  Hospital 


16.26       60.68  20.84 


1.11  0.77 


0.03 


0.06 


0.16  0.08 


Speech  or 
Li^iMge 


6S.IS)  26.33 


4.90         0.97  2M 


0.03 


0.05 


0.03  0.46 


Mentally 
Hetirded 


4.80  28.83 


5.^.37         8.29  2.10 


2.52 


0.40 


0.19  0.50 


Eiotionally 
Disturbed 


11.79       34.22         33.34         8.57  4.80 


1.69 


2.41 


1.59  1.59 


Hard  of  Hearing  21.03  23.49 
and  Deaf 


31.1)3  7.23 


4:83 


10.67 


1.09 


0.10  0.53 


iiltihahdicapped      2.7t)  13.48 

Orthopedically  18.27  20.62 
IifMired 


42.72  17.61  9.70 
33.42        12.99  5.50 


6.07 
e;80 


2.51 


0.72 


0.35 


4.85 


0:03  7.65 


Other  Health 
I^iaired 


23.47       25.44  32.69 


3.97  1.94 


D.72 


0.56 


0.02  11.18 


Visually 
Handicapped 


32.55  29.55 


4.05  3.25 


9.80 


1.04 


0.21  0.74 


Deaf -Blind 
All 

Conditions 


4.36  15.02  2?;72  19.21  4.88  27.39 
26.73       41.61         23.76         3.47         2.08  0.95 


4.36 


0:39 


0.04  2.01 


0.25  0:75 


ERIC 
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were  placed  in  regular  classes  (33  percent),  resource  rooms  (30  percent),  and 
separate  classes  (19_  percent);  an  additional  10  percent  of  visuaiiy  handicapped 
students  were  placed  in  public  residential  facilities.  FinaJIy,  deaf-blind  students 
were  placed  in  public  residcntiai  facilities  (27  perce^^t),  separate  classes  (23 
pcfccnt)i  public  separate  day  facilities  (19  percent),  and  resource  rooms  (15 
percent). 

There  were  differences  among  age  groups  as  to  where  handicapped  children 
and  youth  received  special  education  in  the  1984-85  school  year.  (See  table  10.) 
Of  preschoolers  aged  three  to  five.  States  cnrdllcd  36.8  percent  of  their  children 
in  regular  classes;  23.5  and  22.5  percent  of  the  children  were  enrolled  in  separate 
classes  and  resource  rooms,  respectively.  Of  elementary  students  aged  six  to  11, 
States  enfollcd  39.7  percent  of  their  children  in  resource  rooms  and  35.4  percent 
in  regular  classes;  ah  additional  20  pcrecht  were  enrolled  in  separate  classes.  Of 
older  children  and  youth  aged  12  Jo  17  and  18  to  21,  the  States'  primary 
placement  location  was  resource  rooms;  47.9  percent  of  students  aged  12  to  17 
and  34.9  percent  dr  those  15  to^  ^  pia.ced  in  resource  rooms,    the  second 

highest  percent  of  older  students  were  served  in  separate  classes;  27.3  percent  of 
12  to  17-y ear-olds  and  of  those  from  18  to  21  were  receiving  special 

education  in  separate  classes.  Finally,  the  fcgulaf  classrodm  was  the  third  most 
populous  enviro/^ment  for  students  aged  12  to  21;  17.0  percent  of  12  to  17-ycar- 
olds  and  11.4  percent  of  18  to  21-year-olds  were  educated  in  regular  classrooms  in 
1984-85.  Thus  older  students  were  less  likely  to  be  placed  in  regular  classrooms 
and  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  resource  rooms.  Handicapped  youth  in  the  older 
group  arc  more  likely  to  be  more  severely  handicapped  since  moderately  and 
mildly  handicapped  students  arc  more  likely  to  graduate.  The  proportions  of 
youth  reported  being  served  in  special  classes  and  resource  rooms  are,  therefore, 
lidt  surprising. 

In   conc[usion,^^  Chan  LRE   annual   data   forms   have  revealed 

placement  trends  that  had  never  before  been  nationally  documented.  For  example^ 
27  percent  of  the  handicapped  children  receive  services  in  regular  classes  and  42 
percent  are  primarily  served  in  resource  rooms. 


Personnel  Embloved  and  Needed 


to  meet  the  goal  of  providing  free  and  appropriate  educational  opportunity 
to  all  handicapped  children,  trained  personhcl  are  needed  to  serve  this  populatidh. 
This  section  provides  numbers  of  special  education  teachers  and  other  personnel 
employed  and  heeded  by  States  in  school  year  1984-85  and  compares  these  data 
with  numbers  collected  previously.  This  information  differed  in  several  ways  from 
information  collected  previously. 
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TABLE  10 


Nurrber  and  Percent  of  eU  Handicapped  Children  ared  Youth 
Served  by  Age  Groc|)  in  Mine  Edocatvonal  Envirortnehts 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


Envirorwient 


_     Age  Group 

3-5  Years  6-M  Years  12-17  Years  18-21  Years 

Noiter        Percent  Ntnber        Percent         Hunber        Percent         Hunter  Percent 


Regular 
Classes 


107,952  36.8  726,308  35.4  300,523  17.0  26,374  11.4 


Resource 
Room 


65,990  22.5  813,481  39.7  847,254  47.9  80,726  34.9 


Separate 
Classes 


68,939  23.5  406,397  19.8  482,939  27.3  74,023  32.0 


Public 
Separate 

Facility 


21,348  7.3  46,349  ?.3  61,506  3.5  21,752  9.4 


Private 
Separate 

Facility 


20,302  6.9  3/:, 928  1.7  28,170  1.6  7,071  3.1 


Public 

Residential 

Facility 


2,202  0.7  10,715  0.5  16,871  1.0  11,524  5.0 


Private 

Residential 

Facility 


607  0.2  3,902  0.2  10,044  0.6  2,419  1.0 


Correctional 
Facility 


3  D 


744 


6,645  0.4  3,559  1.5 


Homebound/ 
Hospital 


6,324  2.2  7,263  0.4  15,375  0.9  3,603  1.6 


EKLC 


First,  counts  ©r  special  education  teachers  were  collected  by  the  setting  in 
which  the  teachers  provided  services.  For  school  year  1984-85,  States  reported 
separate  counts  of  teachers  employed  and  needed  in  separate  classes,  resource 
rooms,  itinerant/consulting  positioiis,  and  home-hospital  settings.  (See  Appendix 
Tables  EDI  and  Eb2.) 

Second,  as  ih^revious  years,  special  education  teachers  were  reported  in 
full-time  equivalency  (FTE)  of  assignment  and  were  categorized  by  the 
handicapping  condition  of  the  children  they  served.  Unlike  previous  yearSi  Cdunts 
of  noncategorical  teachers,  working  teachers  with  children  of  different 
handicapping  conditions  were  not  coilectcd  separately.  Instead,  the  time  teachers 
worked  was  apportioned  and  counted  according  to  the  handicapping  conditions 
served. 

 Third,  the  catc^^^^  personnel  other  than  special  education  teachers  who 

serve  handicapped  children  were  modified.  Data  requirements  for  school  j^ar 
1984-85  called  for  counts  of  counselors  and  State  educational  agencies  (SEA) 
supervisdrs/administratdrs,  cduhts  that  were  not  previously  collected  separately. 
Also,  counts  of  speech  pathologists  were  hot  collected  separately;  these  counts 
were  included  with  those  bf_  teachers  of  the  speech  or  language  impaired.  The 
remaining  categories  of  personnel  were  unchanged. 

Finally,  States  were  for  the  first  time  requii-ed  td  provide  two  sets  of 
information  on  the  number  of  personnel  needed.  For  one  set  of  data.  States  were 
to  provide  counts  of  personnel  needed  for  the  1984-85  school  year.  Included  in 
these  figures  were: 

•  the  number  of  vacancies  that  occurred  from  July  1,  1984, 
through  February  I,  1985,  even  if  they  were  subsequently 
filled;  and 

•  the  number  of  additional  personnel  who  were  needed  from 
July   1,   1984,  through  February   I,   1985,  to  fill  positions 

occupied    by  ^persons    who    were    not    appropriately  and 

adequately  prepared  or  trained. 

For  the  second  set  of  data.  States  were  to  provide  counts  df  additional  personnel 
needed  to  provide  improved  services. 

States  fcpof ted  that  the  number  of  special  education  teachers  employed 
incfcascd_  between  1983-84  and  1984-85.  In  comparisons  of  data  for  these  years, 
cduhts  if  speech  patholog^^^^  added  to  counts  of  special  education  teachers 

for  1983-84  to  make  these  data  comparable  to  those  for  1984-85.  With  this 
adjustment,  the  number  of  special  education  teachers  increased  from  268,629  to 
274,519,  an  increase  of  2  percent.  Although  counts  of  special  education  teachers 
were  reported  according  to  teaching  envifonmcnts  for  1984-85^  responses  to 
dSEP's   foilow-up  effort  indicated    that  these  counts    were  comparable  to  counts 
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cbUcctcd  previously;  i.c^,  counts  of  home-hospital  teachers  were  typically  subsumed 
under  the  total  special  education  teacher  counts.^ 

For  the  10  handicapping  cdnditidns  served  by  special  cducatibh  teachers 
cmj3'roxcd,  seven  increased  jii  the  number  employed  from  1983-84  to 

.1984-85  while  three  categories  decreased.  The  number  of  teachers  cmpioyed 
increased  f^r  the  fbllbwing  handicap^  mentaUy  retarded,  learning 

disabjed,  emotionally  disturbed,  multihandicapped,  speech  impaired,  hard  of  hearing 
and  deaf,  and  other  health  impaired.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  decreased 
for  the  foiiowing  categories:  orthopcdically  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  and 
deaf-blind. 

Gchcrally,  for  the  1984-85  school  year,  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
numbers  of  special  education  teachers  cmplaycd  by  category  did  not  correspond  to 
changes  in  counts  of  ch  served  by  handicapping  conditions.    For  example^ 

the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  was  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  reported  in  this  category.  This  may  be 
related  to  the  elimination  of  the  ndricategbrical  option  from  the  reporting  form 
arid  changing  dcfihitiohs  and  policies  at  the  State  level  in  1984-85. 

The  data  show  reduced  numbers  of  special  education  teachers  in  some 
fiahdicappihg  categories  during  1984-85;  however,  53  States  and  Insular  Areas 
reported  that  22,852  additional  teachers  were  needed  to  fill  vacancies  and  replace 
uncertified  staff.  As  shown  in  table  11,  the  categories  of  special  cducatibh 
teachers  reported  by  States  as  the  most  needed  paralleled  the  relative  prevalence 
of  handicapping  cdnditipns.  Specifically,  States  repcrtcd  that  the  greatest 
proportidnal  increase  needed  was  for  teachers  tb  serve  learning  disabled,  mentally 
retarded,  emdtidnally  disturbed,  and  speech  or  iahguage  impaired  students.  These 
four  categories  accbuhtcd  for  84  percent  of  all  teachers  needed  and  for  93 
percent  of  students  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B.  Twelve 
percent  bf  the  teachers_  were  needed  for  the  other  health  impaired,  hard  of 
hearing  and  deaf,  a_hd  multihandicapped,  while  5  percent  of  all  students  served 
were  so  categorized^  _  Teachers  _  needed  to  serve  visually  handicapped^ 
brthopcdicalJy  jmpaired,  and  deaf-blind  together  constituted  less  than  3  percent  of 
all  teachers  needed,  while  2  percent  of  the  students  served  had  these 
handicapping  conditions. 

The  total  number  of  personnel  other  than  special  cducatibh  teachers 
employed  increased  between  1983-84  and  1984-85.  (Sec  Table  12.)  In  making 
comparisons  between  these  two  years,  counts  bf  speech  patholbgists  were  omitted 
from  the  1983-84  data  because  these  cbunts  were  hot  cojjccted  separately  in  1984- 
85.  Also,  cbunts  of  counselors  were  omitted  from  the  1984-85  figures  because, 
based  on  responses  from  GSEP's  follow-up  effort,  most  States  did  not  report 
counselors  for  previous  years.  Counts  of  SEA  supervisors/administrators,  however. 


\  See  discussion  of  bSEP's  information  follow-up  effort  done  in  conjunction 
with  this  report  in  the  introduction  of  this  chapter. 
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TABLE  U 


Number  of  SpcciaJ  EducaUoh  Teachers  Employed  and  N<;edcd 
by  Handicapping  Condition 
During  ISchool  Year  1984-855^ 


Percent 
Needed 


as  a 

Per cent 

■1          ^  WIl  i 

Percent  of 

of  Total 

Handicapping  Condition 

Employed 

Needed 

Empidyed 

Needed 

Learning  Disabled 

102,395 

7,800 

7.6 

34.1 

Mentally  Retarded 

61,832 

4,671 

7.6 

20.4 

Emotionaiiy  Disturbed 

32,027 

4,322 

13.5 

18.9 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

36,612 

2,511 

6.9 

11.0 

Hard-of-Hearihg  and  Deaf 

7,992 

773 

9.7 

3.4 

Multihandicapped 

8,637 

618 

7.2 

2.7 

Orthdpcdically  Impaired 

4,240 

243 

5.7 

i.i 

Other:  Health  Impiaired 

10,445 

1,299 

12.4 

5.7 

Visually  Handicapped 

2,995 

296 

9.9 

1.3 

Deaf-Blind 

396 

38 

9.6 

0.2 

Total  teachers^ 

274,519 

22,852 

8.4 

98.8 

a/     Personnel  needed  included: 

(1)  number  of  vacancies  that  occurred;  and 

(2)  huiribcr  of  additional  personnel  needed  to  fill  noncertificd  or 
honlicehsed  staff. 


li/  The  number  of  total  teachers  docs  not  cQ  ial  the  sum  of  teachers  by 
handicapping  conditidn  because  the  total  ihcK  d^s  counts  of  icaehcrs  hot 
categorized  by  the  States  by  handicapping  ebhdiiioh.  Perechtagcs  are  based 
oh  data  provided  by  hahdieappihg  condition;  that  is,  the  total  number 
employed  is  267,571  and  the  total  number  needed  is  22,571. 
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TABLE  12 

Number  of  Special  Educatioh  Personnel  Other  than  teachers 
Employed  During  School  Years  1983-84  and  1984-85*^ 


Type  of  Personnel 


1983-84 


1984-85 


Percent 
Change 
in  Number 
Empidyed 


Percent 
of  totai 
Employed 
1984-85 


Teacher  aides 

105,394 

112,330 

6.6 

52.3 

Other  Don-iiistructibnai  staffb/ 

41.353 

39,593 

-4.3 

18.4 

Psychblbgists 

14,811 

16,249 

9.7 

7.6 

Superyisbrs/admihistrators 

11,846 

13,841 

16.8 

6.4 

Schbbl  social  workers 

7,586 

8,027 

5.8 

3.7 

Diagnbstie  staff 

6,562 

6,790 

3.5 

3.2 

Counselors 

6,284 

Vbcatibnal  education  teachers 

5,781 

5,339 

-7.6 

2.5 

Physical  education  teachers 

3,694 

3,377 

-8.6 

1.6 

Occupational  therapists 

2,488 

2,886 

16.0 

1.3 

Physical  therapists 

1,958 

2,234 

14.1 

i.d 

Work -study  coordinators 

2,678 

1,515 

-43.4 

0.7 

Audiologists 

773 

966 

25.0 

0.4 

Supervisors/administrators  (SEA) 

925 

0.4 

Recreational  therapists 

593 

616 

3.9 

0.3 

All  staffs/ 

205,517 

226,021 

6.9 

99.8 

a/ 


c/ 


Personnel  needed  Included: 

(1)  number  of  vacancies  that  occurred; 

(2)  number    of    additional  personnel 
nonlicensed  staff. 


needed    to    fill    noncertified  or 


Includes  staff  involved  in  health  services  (nurses,  psychiatrists,  etc.)^  food 
service,  maintenance,  pupil  transportation,  etc. 

The  number  of  all  staff  docs  not  equal  the  sum  of  personnel  by  type  of 
personnel  because  the  nUinber  of  all  staff_  includes  counts  that  were  not 
reported  by  type  of  pcrsbnncL  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  1983-84  and 
1984-85  data  for  all_  staff,  data  were  adjusted;  that  is,  counts  of  counselors 
were  not  included  in  the  1984-85  count  since  these  data  were  not  collected 
for  1983-84.  The  adjusted  total  for  1984-85  is  219.737. 
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were  ihcludcd  bccau^^^^  according  to  OSEP's  follow-up,  subsumed 

this  count  within  other  pcrsoniiici  categories  in  previous  years.  The  adjusted 
totals  for  numbers  of  personnel  other  than  special  education  teachers  employed 
were  205,517  in  1983-84  and  219,737  in  1984-85.  an  increase  of  7  percent. 

Categories  bf  personnel  employed  that  increased  over  the  two  years  included 
teachers'  aides,  ps/chojogists,  school  social  workers,  diagnostic  staff,  occupational 
therapists,  physical  therapists,  audiologists  and  recreational  therapists.  The 
category  of  supervisors/administrators,  labeled  simply  supervisors  in  1983-84,  also 
increased.  The      States     and      Insular      Areas      reported      925  SEA 

supervisors/administratdrs  cmpl^^^^  Of  pcrsbhhcl  other  than  special  education 
teachers,  fewer  physical  education  tea  work-study  coordinators,  and  other 

non-instructional  staff  were  employed  in  the  1984-85  school  year  than  in  1983-84. 

Fi^^ty-five  States  and  Insular  Areas  indicated  that  an  increase  of  8,144  staff 
in  all  categories  of  personnel  other  than  special  educatibh  teachers  was  needed  to 
fin  vacancies  and  replace  npncertified  staff  in  1984-85.  Table  13  shows  this  need 
relative  to  the  number  employed  for  each  category.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  personnel  employed,  physical  therapists  and  occupational  therapists  were  the 
most  heeded  personnel,  followed  by  SEA  supervisors/administrators. 

 ^  Based  bh^  the  rcsponsc^^  from  55  States  and  Insular  Areas,  most 

special  education  teachers  (47  percent)  provided  services  in  special  classes. 
Thirty-sevch  percent  of  special  education  teachers  provided  services  in  resource 
rooms.  in  the  remaining  two  environments,  itinerant/consulting  and  home- 
hospital,  13  percent  of  special  educators  pr^^^  services  in  itinerant/consulting 
environments  and  3  percent  in  home-hospital  environments. 

Responses  from  53  States  and  Insular  Areas  indicated  that  47  percent  of 
personnel  needed  to  fill  vacancies  and  replace  nbhccrtif led  and  nonlicensed  staff 
were  needed  for  special  classes.  Thirty-hiie  percent  w^re  needed  to  provide 
services  in  fesdurce  rooms.  Finally,  12_  percent  werc_  needed  to  provide  services 
as  itinerant/consulting  teachers  and^  2  percent  as  home-hospital  teachers.  These 
data  indicate  that  teachers  are  needed  in  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  in 
each  setting  as  those  in  which  they  are  currently  employed. 


Youth  with  Handica^^mrM^^Mdit4o^^ 
from  Sc4K>bl 


As  a  result  of  the  EHA  amendments  of  1983,  OSEP  began  collecting  data  on 
the  number  of  youth  with  handicaps  who  exited  from  school.  Data  were  first 
cbUectcd  for  the_1984r85  school  year;  they  represent  the  number  bf  youth  whb 
received  special  education  and  related  services  dufijii  the  previous  school  year  but 
are  no  longer  receiving  educational  services.  The  State  data  were  reported 
according  to  the  fcasdri_fbr  exit,  for  cac^i  handicapping  condition,  and  for  each 
age  beginning  at  16.  The  cxitinjg  reasons  for  which  data  were  collected  were: 
graduation  with  diploma,  graduation  with  a  certificate  of  completion,  reaching  the 
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TABLE  13 

Number  of  Special  Education  Personnel  Other  Than  Teachers 
Employed  and  Needed  During  School  Year  1984-85^ 


Percent  Percent 
Needed  of  of  Total 

Type  of  Personnel  Empioycd      Needed     Employed  Needed 


Teacher  aides 

112,339 

4,086 

3.6 

50.2 

Other  noQ-instructional  staffs/ 

39,593 

835 

2.1 

10.3 

PsycRdlbgists 

16,249 

586 

3.6 

7.2 

Sapervisors/administrators 

13,841 

474 

3.4 

5.8 

School  social  workers 

8,027 

397 

4.9 

4;5 

Diagnostic  staff 

6,790 

344 

5.1 

4.2 

Counselors 

6,284 

158 

2.5 

1.9 

Vocatibnal  education  teachers 

5,339 

273 

5.1 

3.4 

Physical  education  teachers 

3,377 

172 

5.1 

2.1 

Occupational  therapists 

2,886 

293 

10.2 

3.6 

Physical  therapists 

2,234 

284 

12.7 

3.5 

Work-study  coordinators 

1,515 

55 

3.6 

0.7 

Audiologists 

966 

62 

6.4 

0.8 

Supervisors/administrators  (SEA) 

925 

73 

7.9 

0.9 

Recreational  therapists 

616 

42 

6.8 

0.5 

All  staffs/ 

226,021 

8,144 

3.7 

100.0 

a/     Personnel  needed  included: 

(1)  number  of  vacancies  that  occurred; 

(2)  iiumper  of  additional  [personnel  needed  to  fill  honcertified  or 
nbnlicehsed  staff. 


6/  Includes  staff  involved  in  health  services  (nurses,  psychiatrists,  etc.),  food 
service,  maintenance,  pupil  i:ransportation,  etc. 

£/  T^hc  numBcr  of  all  staff  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  personnel  other  than 
teachers  by  type  of  personnel  because  the  number  of  staff  includes  cduhts  of 
personnel  that  were  not  reported  by  type  of  personnel.  Percentage  needed 
of  employed  for  all  staff  is  only  based  bh_  data  provided  by  personnel  type; 
that  is,  the  total  number  employed  is  220,972  and  the  total  number  needed  is 
8,134. 
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ffiaximum  age.  for  which  services  arc  provided  In  the  State,  dropping  out  of 
schddlj  and  other.  The  "other"  category  incladed  students  who  died^  as  well  as 
those  who  were  hd  longer  receiving  special  education  services  but  whose  exiting 
rcasoh  was  not  known  (e.g.,  when  someone  does  not  enroll  in  school  the  next 
year  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  student  has  moved  away  or  dropped  out). 


Number ^ft^^Pereeftt^f^feftdieapBCd  Youth  Who  F.xited 

A  total  of  211,673  handicapped  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  arid  21  were 
reported  by  States  to  have  exited  from  school  during  the  1984-85  school  year. 
(See  Appendix  Table  EE  1.)  As  seen  in  TaWc  14^  the  largest  group  of  these 
students  graduated  with  diplomas;  however,  this  grOUP  rcprcscritcd  just  39  percent 
of  the  total  number  exiting.  Another  15  percent  of  handicapped  youth  who  exited 
graduated  from  high  school  with  a  certificate  of  completion,  yielding  a  total  of  54 
percent  who  graduated.  Overall,  4  pcrccrit  of  the  exiting  youth  left  school 
because  they  reached  the  maxiriiUm  age,  which  ebuld  be  any  age  from  18  through 
25,  depending  on  the  State.  The  Seventh  Annual  ^enort  to  Cnnatt^ss  provides  a 
chart  of  State  age  mandates.  According  to  this  chart,  27  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  niaridatc:  to  s»erve  handicapped  youth  21  years  of  age  and  older 
if  they  had  not  graduated  fibm  high  school. 

Data  reported  by  States  show  an  overall  dropout  rate  of  21  pcrccrit. 
However,  this  figure  rcflcejs  an  estimate  of  those  who  were  actually  knbwri  to 
have  dropped  out  and  does  not  include  youth  who  simply  stopped  coriiirig  to  school 
or  whose  status  was  unknown.  Undoubtedly,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
"(Other"  category  includes  students  who  are  no  longer  in  school  and  have  neither 
graduated  nor  reached  the  maximurii  age.  Therefore,  the  dropout  figure  probably 
exceeds  21  percent. 

Significarit  variation  iri  the  reason  Tor  exit  exists  among  youth  with  different 
handicappirig  conditions.  For  example,  57  percent  of  the  deaf  arid  hard  of  hearing 
youth  graduated  with  a  diploma,  and  a  total  of  72  pcrccrit  graduated.  Goritrast 
this  with  17  percent  of  the  multihandicappcd  who  receive  diplomas  and  a  40 
percent  total  who  graduated.  Notable  arc  the  data  indicating  that  23  and  24 
percent  of  the  multiharidicappcd  arid  dcaf-blihd,  respectively,  age-out  of  secoridary 
school  while  rid  other  handicappirig  condition  exceeds  7  percent.  The  reported 
dropOUi  figures  vary  frorii  a  low  of  11  percent  for  orthopedically  inipaircd  youth 
to  a  high  of  29  percent  for  the  emotionally  disturbed.  The  "other"  category  for 
the  severely  emotionally  disturbed  is  also  high,  suggesting  that  the  percentage  of 
emotionally  disturbed  students  who  leave  school  without  completing  a  program  may 
be  substantially  higher  than  29  percent. 

The  data  for  each  discrete  age,  beginning  at  16  (sec  table  L5),  reveal  that 
the  largest  num&er  of  students  exit  at  age  18,  with  more  than  half  of  those  who 
exit  at  18  graduating  with  diplomas.  The  vast  riiajority  of  handicapped  youth  have 
exited  from  secondary  school  by  the  age  of  19.  Not  surprisingly,  a  large 
proportion  of  youth  drop  out  at  the  age  of  16.  After  age  17,  the  jiercent  of 
youths  dropping  out  decreases  substantially.      Although  a  number  of  States  have 
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TABLE  14 

Nuibtr  and  Ptrc«)t  of  Studwiu  16  Yeirt  «nd  Older  Editing  tht 
Edycatfonit  SygtCM  by  Handicapping  Condition 
and  Biiii  of  Exit 
Durirv  School  Yeir  1964-852/ 


Nandfcappir^ 

canditfoh 


Gradoatfon 

iiith 
DiploM 


Gradoation 

iifth 
Ctrtificatt 


Msis  of  Exit 


A9t*0ut  Dropout 


Othtr 


Total 


Liirnfr^  Plaiibiad 
Naotatty  iatardad 
iiotfonaUy 
DIaturM 

or  Li 


lulaafrid 
iiard  of  Maarfng 
Md  Daaf 

Otiiar  itatth 

lipifrid 
IbltfiimJicipptd 
OrthopadlcaUy 

iipafrad 
Vfatitty 

Oaaf-llfnd 


i  X 

47,*43  47 
10,593  30 

7,161  28 

3,830  43 

57 

9U  23 
S28  17 

1,205  43 

707  50 
43  25 


i  X 

11, %2  12 

14,151  23 

2,689  11 

1,253  14 

605  15 

.639  16 

710  25 

293  l  b 

222  16 

43  25 


i_  X 

689  1 

4,588  7 

794  3 

223  3 

141  3 

253  6 

738  23 

vn  7 

104  7 

41  24 


§  X 

19,651  19 

14,1^  23 

7,396  29 

1,505  17 

486  12 

511  13 

624  20 

318  11 

194  14 

28  16 


f  X 

16,813  17 

8,8^  14 

7,016  28 

1,871  21 

474  12 

1,045  26 

502  16 

665  24 

159  11 

18  10 


i 

100,203 
61,703 

25,245 

8^860 

4,101 

4,049 
3,140 

2.791 

1,407 
174 


All  Condftfona 


83,286  39    32.567  15      7,764     4    44.875   21    37,396     18  211,673 


1/  Tiio  ttitai  riportid  ixitihe  totili  by  hahdicappirHj  cohditibh  only;  no  dita 
k»ra  providad  by  baiia  of  axft.  Tha  parcentagos  reported  oh  this  table 
are  haied  bh  the  tbtel  riMiiier  of  atudents  exiting;  therefore,  percentagea 
for  eadi  handicapping  condition  Hill  not  sui  to  100  percent  nor  will  the 
nuibera  am  acrota  to  the  total. 
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TABLE  15 


Number  and  Percent  of  Students. Exiting  the  Educational 
System  by  Age  and  Basis  of  Exit 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


Basis  of  Exit 


Age 


Graduated 
with 
Diploma 


Graduated 

with 
Certificate 


Reached 
Maximum 
Age 


Dropped 
Out 


Other 


Total 


16 

563 

2 

597 

3 

65 

17 

15,192 

35 

2,978 

7 

85 

is 

38,107 

57 

9,153 

14 

292 

19 

21,074 

58 

6,668 

18 

80 

20 

4,949 

38 

3,756 

29 

291 

21 

3,401 

24 

3,334 

23 

5,516 

Total*/ 

83,286 

39 

32,567 

15 

7,764 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

<I 

10,046 

43 

10,705 

46 

23,360 

<1 

12,272 

28 

11,143 

26 

43,116 

<1 

10,143 

15 

7,887 

12 

66,969 

<1 

4,928 

13 

2,866 

8 

36,625 

2 

2,135 

16 

1,519 

12 

13,062 

38 

1,090 

8 

843 

6 

14,331 

4 

44,875 

21 

37,396 

18 

211,673 

% 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ido 


a/  One  State  fcportcd  only  a  total  number  of  students  exiting;  ic,  no  data  for 
individual  ag^s  werc  reported.  In  addiUbn^  two  States  reported  exiting  toials 
by  handicapping  condition  only;  no_data_ were  provided  by  basis  of  exit.  The 
per<:cntagcs  reported  on  tfiis_  table  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  students 
exiting;  therefore,  percentages^for  each  handicapping  condition  will  not  sum 
to  100  percent  nor  will  the  numbers  sum  across  to  the  total. 


maximum  ages  for  providing  special  education  that  arc  lower  than  21,  the  data 
indicate  that  very  few  youth  age-out  prior  to  aje  21.  A  possible  interpretation 
of  these  data  is  that  most  JStatcs  may  permit  handicapped  youth  to  remain  in 
school  through  age  21  even  if  their  maximum  ages  arc  less  than  21. 

In  summary^  these  1984-85  exiting  data  frbm^  t^^^  States  provide  the  first 
oppoftunity  to  examine  national  figures  on  the  number  of  handicapped  youth  who 
exit  from  secondary  ^hbol.  Ajthbugh  these  initial  data  are  estimates  that  must 
be  considered  with  some  cau^^^  some  evidence  of  a  sizable  number 

of  handicapped  youth  who  drop  out,  particulafly  among  the  seriously  cmotibnally 
disturbed  population.  Ajtcrnatiycly,  significant  numbers  of  ybuth,  particularly 
among  those  with  certain  handicapping  cbaditibns,  appear  tb  be  successfully 
graduating  from  secondary  school.  In  future  years,  as  the  quality  of  data 
improves,  these  data  will  provide  one  useful  measure  for  gauging  the  success  of 
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bur  natibh*s  schbbis  iii  serving  handicapped  youth,  for  determining  the  extent  to 
which  appropriate  measures  have  been  implemented  for  solving  the  dropout 
problem,  and  fbr  evaluating  hbw  many  handicapped  youth  who  may  require 
continuing  services  from  adult  agencies. 


Anticipated  Services 


Under  the  1983  Amendments  to  EHA.  OSEP  was  required  to  provide  data  to 
the  Congress  on  the  services  students  exiting  the  educational  system  would  need 
in  the  following  year.  This  requirement  was  intended  to  provide  infpfmatidn  for 
aduli  service  agencies  bn  the  number  of  services  that  wbuld  heed  tb  be  provided; 
these  data  were  to  be  used  in  State  plans  of  State  disability  councils  and  State 
yocatjbnal  rehabilitation  agcncic^  school  year.  GSEP  required 

that  the  SEAs  provide  data  on  anticipated  services  by  handicapping  condition  and 
age.  That  is,  individual  age  year  data  were  required  for  youth  aged  16  to  22,  and 
a  total  was  fcquifcd  for  three-  to  15  i^caf-oids.  Table  16  presents  the  number  of 
services  all  States  aiid  Icsular  Areas  anticipated  wpuid  be  needed  for  students 
aged  16  and  older  who  exited  the  school  system  in  1984-85.  (See  Appendix  '^nl'c 
EFl  for  a  State-by-State  count  of  the  services  anticipated  as  being  heeded  by 
handicapping  condition.) 

jB^sed  on  responses  received  from  50  Stales  and  Insular  Arc|ts  approximately 
461,500  separate  services  were  anticipated  to  be  heeded  ih  1985-86.^  The  largest 
huhiber  of  heeded  services  were  vbcatiohal/traihing  services;  this  service  type 
made  up_  approximately  16  pcrccht_  (74,930)  of  the  anticipated  scrv  rces. 
Counseling/guidance  and  vocational  placement  services  each  constituted  1 4  percent 
of  the  services.  Evaluation  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  constituted  about 
12  percent  of  the  services.  Transpoftation,  technological  aids,  physical/mental 
restofatibh^  residential  living^  ihterpreter  services,  reader  services^  maintenance, 
ahd  other  services  were  each  less  than  5  percent  of  the  tbtal  number  of  f:ervices 
anticipated. 

-__  _  For  each  handicapping  condition._  Table  17  presents  those  services  that  were 
most  frequently  anticipated.  (Only  those  services  that  comprised  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  needed  services  for  each  handicapping  condition  are 
included  in  the  table.)  For  each  condition,  except  the  deaf-blind  and 
multihandicapped^  vdcatidhal  placement  services^  evaltiatidh  of  vdcatidhal 
rehabilitatioh  services^  and  vdcatidhal/traihihg  services  were  frequently  heeded. 
The  other  types  of  services  ahticipated  to  be  heeded  differed  by  handicapping 
condition  as    did  the  number  of   services  prominently  heeded.     For  the  visually 


'  The  State  of  lillnojs  provided  only  a  total  count  of  students  needing 
services  (7.074);  this  count  is  not  included  In  the  total  number  of  anticipated 
services  reported  here  or  in  the  analysis  that  follows. 


TABLE  16 

Number  Md_ Percent  of  Services  Anticipated  to  be 
Needed  in  1985-86  by  Students  16  Years  of  Age  and  Older 
Exiting  the  Educational  System 
During  School  Year  1984-85^ 


Service  Type  NuSber  Percent 


Counseling/Guidance 
Transpbrtatidh 
Tech h olbgi cal  Aids 
Interpreter  Services 
Reader  Services 
Physical/Mental  Restoration 
Family  Services 
Independent  Living 
Maintenance. 
Residential  Livihg^ 
Vbcatibhal/Training 
PbstcmpJoyment  Services 
Transitional  Employment  Services 
Vbr^ationaJ  Placement 
Evaluation  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Other  Services 

Totalfe/ 


66,059 

14.3 

19,724 

4.3 

10,175 

2.7 

2,356 

0.5 

3,110 

0.7 

13,349 

2.9 

29,402 

6.4 

23,904 

5.1 

18,676 

4.0 

9,826 

2.1 

74,930 

16.2 

28,341 

6.1 

40,565 

8.8 

63,148 

13.7 

54,103 

11.7 

3,790 

0.8 

461  458 

100.0 

a/     Includes  data  reported  by  50  States  and  Insular  Areas. 

b/  Since  New  York  and  Maine  provided  total  counts  of 
services  only,  some  services  for  younger  children  may  be 
included. 


TABLE  17 


Services  Anticipated  as  Most  Needed  in  1985-&6  by  Students 
16  Years  of  Age  and  Older  Exiting  the  Educational 
System  During  School  Year  1984-85 


Handicapping  Condition  Percent  of  All 

and  Services  Anticipated  Services*^ 


Mentally  Retarded 


Vocatibnal/Training  Services  1 5 

Ybcational  Plaecxncht  14 
Evaluatjon  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Services  i3 

Counseling/Guidance  1 1 

Soeeoh^^r  Language  Inioaircd 

Vocational  Placement  18 

Counseling/Guidance  16 

Vocational/Training  Services  14 
Evaluation  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Services  1 1 

Visua41\^andieaDped 


Vocational/Training  Services  12 

Technological  Aids  10 

Vocational  Placement  10 

Reader  Services  10 
Evaluation  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Services  10 

Emotiohallv  Disturbed 


Cquttselijag/Gtii^idance  17 

Vpcationai/Tralning  Services  14 

Family  Services  13 

Vocational  Placement  12 
Evaluation  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitatioti  Services  1 1 


This  proportion  represents  the  number  df  services  needed  for  those  with  the 
incl  Jdual  handicapping  cbiiditiba  divided  by  the  total  number  of  services 
nc  ;dcd  by  those  with  the  condition.  For_  example,  15  pcrecht  of  the  services 
ne^^ded  by  the  mentaiiy  retarded  were  vocational/training  services. 
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Table  17  (continued) 


Handicapping  Condition 


Percent  of  All 
Anticipated  Services 


Orthooedtei 


Yocational/Training  Services 
Transportation  _^ 
Vocational  Placement 
Evaiuatjon  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 

Other  Health  Impaired 

yocatioiial/Training  Services 
Vocational  Placement 
Counseling/Guidance 
Evjluation  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 


Vocationai/Training  Services 
Counseiing/Guidance 
Vocational  Placement 
Evaluation  of  Vocational 
_  Rehabilitation  Services  : 
Transitional  Employment  Services 

Deaf^Blind 

Vocational/training  Services 

Vocatibnal/Trainihg  Services 

Hard  of  Hearing  and^betf 

ybcatibnal/Traiiiing  Services 
Vbcatiohal  Placement 
Technblbgical  Aids 
Evaiuatioh  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services 
Interpreter  Services 
Counseling/Guidance 


14 
11 
11 

11 


13 
12 
16 

10 


21 
19 
16 

12 

id 


10 


■  Id 


13 
12 
11 
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handicapped  and  the  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf,  five  and  s[x  services  were 
prominent,  respectively,  among  those  anticipated,  beaf-bjind  and  maltihandicapped 
students  needed  very  diverse  services;  only  one  service  constituted  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  number  anticipated  for  each  of  these  two  conditions. 

Tabic  18  presents  the  number  and  proportion  of  anticipated  services  needed 
by  handicapping  condition.  Approximately  40_perccnt  of  the  reported  services 
were  heeded  by  mentally  retarded  students^  31  percent  learning  disabled 
students,  and  14  percent  by  cmotibnally  disturbed  students.  Less  than  5  percent 
of  the  services  were  needed  by  speech  or  language  impaired,  visually  handicapped^ 
brthopedieally  impaired,  other  health  impaired,  deaf-blihd,  multihahdicapped,  and 
hard  of  hearing  and  deaf  students.  These  prbpbrtibhs  are  necessarily  affected  by 
the  number  of  students  with  each  handicapping  condition  exiting. 

Table  19  presents  the  number  of  students  exiting  the  system  who  needed  no 
special  services.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  these  students  were  learning  disabled 
while  is  percent  were  mentally  retarded,  and  10  percent  were  speech  or  language 
impaired.  Given  the  relative  proportion  of  these  types  of  conditions  among  the 
handicapping  population,  these  percentages  are  hot  surprlsihg. 

To  assure  comparable  data,  the  number  of  students  16  years  of  age  and  older 
exiting  the  educationaj  system  in  1984-85  is  compared  with  the  number  of  services 
anticipated  to  be  needed  by  students  aged  17  to  22  in  1985-86,  when  the  exiting 
students  would  be  one  year  older.  Table  20  shows  the  number  of  students  exiting 
the  system  ahd  the  humbler  of  anticipated  services  needed  for  these  students  by 
hahdicappihg  cohditibh.  For  alL  hahdicappihg  cbhditibhs,  about  two  services  were 
anticipated  to  be  heeded  per  pupil.  Not  unexpectedly,  the  learhihg  disabled  ahd 
speech  impaired  students  needed  the  fewest  services  per  pupil,  about  one  per 
exiting  student.  These  students  also  are  receiving  the  fewest  related  services  per 
pupii.  The  deaf-biind  and  mulcihandicapped  students  were  believed  to  need  the 
most  services  per  pUpil^  seven  and  six,  respcctivclyi  these  students  receive  the 
grclticst  hurhbcf  of  related  services  per  pupil  as  well.  The  students  with  other 
cohditibhs  heeding  the  mbst  services  per  pupil  were  the  visually  hahdicapped,  the 
hard  of  hearing  and  deaf,  the  other  health  impaired,  and  the  orthopedically 
impaired;  between  three  and  four  services  were  needed  for  ihe  pupils  in  each  of 
these  handicapping  conditions.  Between  two  and  three  services  were  needed  per 
pupil  for  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  students. 

Fbr  all  the  exitihg  students  16  years  of  age  and  older,  approximately  bne- 
thir^d    \vcrc  _  ahticipat^^  heed    cbuhselihg    and    guidahcc  _(30.3  perceht), 

vocatibnai/training  services  (35.3  percent),  and  vbcatibhal  placemcht  (30.3 
percent).  About  one-quarter  of  the  exiting  students  were  in  need  of  evaluation 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  (Sec  Appendix  Table  EjF2.)  Five  percent  or 
less  of  the  exiting  students  were  expected  to  need  interpreter  services,  reader 
services,  residential  services,  technological  aids,  and  other  services. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  proportions  of  exiting  students  needing  various 
services  differed  by  handicapping  cbnditibh.  Of  the  16  services  listed  (including 
other  services),  12  were  heeded  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  exiting  deaf-b'-nd 
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TABLE  18 


Number  and  Percent  of  Anticipated  Services  for  i985-86 
for  Students  \&  Years  of  Age  and  Older  Exiting  the 
Educational  System  by  Handicapping  Condition 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


__  __ 

Handicapping  Condition 

Number 

Percent 

Mentally  Retarded 

183,507 

39.8 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

10,786 

2.3 

Visually  Handicapped 

5,697 

1.2 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

63,658 

13.8 

iiiupcuicaiiy  impaireo 

10,056 

2.2 

Other  Health  Impaired 

10,868 

2;4 

Learning  Disabled 

141,253 

30.6 

beaf-Blind 

1,280 

\3 

Multihandieapped 

18,968 

4.1 

Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf 

2.3 

Total 

461,458 

100.0 
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TABLE  19 


Number  and  Percent  of  Students  16  Years  of  Age  and  Older 
Exiting  the  Educational  System  Needing  No 
Soecial  Services 
During  School  Year  1985-86 


Handicapping  Condition  Number  Percent 


Mentally  Retarded 

5,083 

14.6 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

3,575 

ie.3 

Visually  Handicapped 

174 

0.5 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

1,254 

3.6 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

419 

1.2 

Other  Health  Impaired 

286 

0.8 

Learning  Disabled 

23,485 

67.6 

Deaf-Blind 

20 

0.1 

Multihandicapped 

149 

0.4 

Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf 

318 

0.9 

Total 

34,757 

100.0 

38 
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TABLE  20 


Gomparison  of  the  Number  of  Students  16  to  2i  Years  Old 

 ExiUng  the  Educational  System  in  1984-85  and  the 

Number  of  Anticipated  Services  Needed  by  17-  to  22- Year-Olds 
During  School  Year  1985-86*^ 


Number  of        Number  of 
Students  Services 
Exiting^/  Anticipated 


Number  of 

Services 

per  Pupil 
for  All 
Exiting 

Students 


Mentallv  RefstrH^H 

58,037 

168.803 

2.91 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

8.205 

9.680 

lis 

Visually  Handicapped 

1.354 

5.395 

3.98 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

22.144 

54.735 

2.47 

Learning  Disabled 

90.515 

127.282 

i.4i 

Orthopcdically  Impaired 

2.553 

9.413 

3.68 

Deaf-Blind 

172 

1.155 

6.72 

Other  Health  Impaired 

3.124 

10.052 

3.22 

Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf 

3.954 

14.842 

3.75 

Multihahdicapped 

3.098 

18.358 

5.93 

An  Conditions 

193.156 

419.715 

2.17 

a/  This  analysis  docs  not  include  data  for  New  Hampsfiire  and 
Tejinesscej^  these  States  reported  1.253  and  5.785  students 
exiting,  respectively,  but  no  data  on  anticipated  services. 

fe/  This  number  includes  those  students  not  anticipated  to  need 
services. 
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students.  For  the  multifiandicappcd,  this  was  also  true  of  12  of  the  listed 
services.  Exiting  learning  disabled  and  speech  or  language  impaired  students  were 
anticipated  to  need  a  variety  of  services,  but  only  couhseling/guidahce  and 
vocatidnal  placement  were  needed  by  20  percent  or  more  of  both  these  groups. 
More  than  20  percent  of  the  learning  disabled  also  were  iikejy_  to  need 
vbcatibnal/trainihg  services.  Vocatidnal,  placement  was  anticipated  to  be  needed 
by  at  least  2D  percent  of  each  of  the  individual  handicapping  groups, 
VocaUonal/training  services  were  needed  by  approximately  30  percent  of  more  of 
each  handicapping  group,  except  for  the  speech  impaired.  Evaluation  pf 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  was  needed  by  at  least  25  percent  of  these  in 
each  handicapping  category  exiting  except  for  the  speech  or  language  impaired 
and  the  learning  disabled  students. 

In  summary,  across  handicapping  conditions,  the  States  saw  the  ^  m^ 
services  being  needed  by  exiting  students  as  empioymcnt-rcjated  services  and 
guidahcc/coiihscling;  speech  impaifcd  and  learning  disabled  students  needed  the 
fewest  services  per  pupil.  Learning  disabled  students  were  the  largest  group  of 
exiting  students  who  heeded  no  services.  Finally,  deaf-blind  and  multihandicapped 
rtudchts  heeded  the  most  services  per  pupil.  While  these  data  were  largely 
estimated  by  the  States,  they  provide  the  first  nationwide  information  on  what 
services  adult  agencies  will  heed  to  provide  to  exiting  handicapping  students. 


Soeciai  Education  Programs  and J^elated  Services  in 
Need  of  Imorovcmcht 

States  are  required  by  the  1983  Amendments  to  the  EHA  to  provide 
information  bn_  those  special  education  programs  and  services  in  need  of 
improvement.  To  meet  this  mandate,  OSEP  created  a  data  form  with  two  sections. 
The  first  section  asked  States  to  check  a  box  indicating  those  programs  and 
services  In  need  of  improvement  and  to  provide  a  narrative  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  Improvements  heeded.  The  instructions  defined  improved  services  as 
services 


(a)  hot  currently  available  for  handicapped  children  and  youth; 

(b)  in  short  supply  for  specific  populations  arid/or  ages;  and 

(c)  in  a  stage  where  considerable  development  is  necessary  for  the 
service  to  have  maximum  effectiveness  or  be  delivered  efficiently. 


States  were  asked  to  assess  whether  six  special  education  programs  or  processes 
and  13  related  services  needed  improvement.  The  second  section  of  the  form 
required  States  to  provide  an  unduplicated  count  of  all  handicapped  children  and 
youth  needing  Improved  services  by  handicapping  condition  and  age  group. 
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Fifty-one  States  and  Insular  Areas  providing  data  reported  that  449,258 
students  were  in  need  of  improved  services;  about  one-third  (36  percent)  of  these 
student^s,  or  161,388  students,  were  learning  disabled.  Table  21  presents  the 
number  of  students  in  need  of  improved  services  by  handicapping  condition. 
McntaUy  retarded  students  comprised  about  22  percent  of  these  students  (98,297), 
and  speech  or  language  impaired  students  made  up  17  percent  of  the  tf:*tal 
(78,070).  Emotionally  disturbed  students  coristitutcd  13  percent  of  the  total 
(58,980).  Ofthdpcdicany  impaired,  visually  impaired,  other  health  impaired,  deaf- 
bliiid,  multiharidicapped,  arid  hard  of  hearing  arid  deaf  students  each  made  up  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  studerits  rieedirig  improved  services.  (See 
Appendix  Table  EGl  for  these  data  by  State.) 


TABLE  21 

Number  and  Percent  of  Students  in  Need  of  Improved 
Services  by  Handicappirig  Cbridition 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


Handicapping  Cdriditiori  Number  Percent 


'  carnini!  Disabled 

161,388 

35.9 

■ecch  or  Language  impaired 

78,070 

17.4 

:  'ntiUy  Retarded 

98,297 

21.9 

•ji.onany  Disturbed 

58,980 

13.1 

I'.,  d  i  f  Kea; 'fig  and  Deaf 

9,933 

2.2 

W ' '  1  ha  n V  iccj  ^ed 

15,468 

3.4 

Or, .:  ■nf.('.callv  Impaired 

9,350 

2.1 

C;  icr  H'  lirh  iTHpaircd 

11,851 

2.6 

Vrs;— 1-^  j.'ndic3ppcd 

5,297 

1.2 

Deaf  Ir-iw 

424 

0.1 

AH  •".■Of'-KfJOasS/ 

449,258 

100.0 

a/  AmcJcan  S?mca  uiciuded  200  students  with  mild  handicaps  as 
reedinir  improved  services,  but  these  studerits  were  riot  classified 
b;  han:Jicappirig  condition;  thus,  the  total  for  all  conditioris  is 
not  the  surii  of  the  individual  number  of  students  for  each 
cdriditiori. 

The  States  differed  on  which  handicapping  conditioris  were  riibst  arid  least  iri 
need  of  improved  services.  For  example,  mentally  retarded  studerits  comprised 
from  b  to  47  percent  of  the  studerits  rieedirig  improved  services  across  the  States. 
(See  Table  22.)    For  the  learning  disabled,  the  range  was  0  to  74  percent;  for  the 
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TABLE  22 


Range  in  Pfopdrtion^  of  Each  Handicapping 
Condition  in  Need  of  Improyed  Services 
During  School  Year  1984*85 


Handicapping  Condition  Range 


Learning  Disabled 

0  - 

74 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

0  - 

88 

Mentally  Retarded 

0  - 

47 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

b  - 

87 

Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf 

b  - 

52 

Multihandicapped 

0  - 

30 

Orthopledicany  Impaired 

0  - 

70 

Other  Health  Impaired 

0  - 

12 

Visually  Handicapped 

0  - 

19 

Deaf-Blind 

0  - 

1 

a/  Proportion  is  the  percent  of  total  number 
of  students  reported  as  needing  services. 


sj^eech  or  language  impaired,  0  to  88  percent;  for  the  emotionally  disturbed,  0  to 
87  percent.  The  range  was  smallest  for  the  visually  handicapped  (0  to  19 
percent),  the  other  health  impaired  (0  to  12  percent),  and  the  deaf-blind  (0  to  1 
percent). 


The  prbportibh  of  students  heeding  improved  services  was  calculated  as  a 
function  of  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (S0P)_and  EHA-B  combined  child  counts.  (See 
Table  23.)  Of  all  the  handicapped  students  served,  12.3  percent  were  in  need  of 
improved  services.  Learning  disabled  and  speech  or  language  impaired  students 
were  the  leasi  Vkciy  to  need  improved  services  (10.8  percent  and  8.2  percent, 
respectively),  wkjle  the  visually  handicapped,  other  health  impaired,  deaf-blind, 
i .  jltihandicapped,  c^motibhally  disturbed^  and  brthdpedicajly  impaired  students  iilbst 
needed  improved  i^r vices  (apprbximatcly  20  percent  each).  When  the  propbrtibhs 
of  students  needing  improved  services  are  examined  for  individual  States,  a 
Si^^^ificant  variatio..  h  seen  across  States.  Some  States  reported  that  no  children 
witi:  'i  spfcjfic  condition  needed  improved  services,  while  other  States  reported 
ii  Xk  ail  handicapped  >.ildren  needed  improved  services.  In  a  few  cases.  States 
reported  that  more  tha.A  100  percent  of  students  needed  improved  services. 
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TABLE  23 


Percent*/  of  Children  Served  Hnde^r  ehapter  i  of  ECIA  (SOP) 
and  EHA-B  Needing  improved  Services 
by  Handicapping  Condition 
During  School  Year  1984-85 


Handicapping  Condition 

Percent 

Learning  Disabled 

10.8 

Speech  or  Language  ' 

8.2 

Mentally  Retarded 

15.2 

Emotionally  Disturber; 

185 

Hard  of  Hearing  , 

16.8 

Multihandicappecx 

23.7 

OrthbpcdicrUy  Jmp£;tired 

19.8 

Other  Health  Impaired 

22.1 

Visually  Handicapped 

20.5 

Deaf-Blind 

24.9 

All  Conditions 

12.3 

a/  Proportion  based  on  the  combined  Chapter  1  of 

ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B  child  counts  for  the  1984-85 
school  year. 


Age  group  data  are  not  currently  collected  for  the  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP) 
program^  as  they  are  for  the  EHA-B  program.  While  there  is  some,  evidence  t 
the  age  distribution  of  children  scrvcd_undcf  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  may  differ 
from  that  of  children  served  under  EHA-B.  the  proportion  of  students  needing 
improved  services  has  been  Cillculatcd  as  a  function  oT  the  EHA-B  counts  to 
provide  some  suggestive  findings.  TaWc  24  presents  thc  propdrtion  of  students  in 
each  age  group  heeding  improved  services.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  States 
view  jax-  to  1  l-year-olds  as  best  served,  that  is.  needing  fewest  services  relative 
to  the  number  of  children  served.  Ilie  group  most  in  need  of  improved  services 
was  the  l8r_to  21-year-old  group;  approximately  25  percent  of  this  group  needed 
improved  services^  The  preschool  three-  to  five-year-olds  were  the  next  most  in 
need  of  improved  services  (16.2  percent  needed  services)  followed  by  the 
secondary  school  pupils  (12-  to  17-year-oIds).  14.3  percent  of  whom  needed 
improved  services. 
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TABLE  24 


Percent  of  Children  Served  Under  EHA-B 
Needing  Improved  Services  by  Age  Group 
During  School  Year  1984-85^/ 


Age  Group 


Percent 


3 


5 


16.2 


6 


11 


10.3 


12 


17 


14.3 


18 


21 


24.7 


a/  Only  EHA-B  counts  are  available  by  age  group;  therefore,  the 
results  of  this  analysis  should  be  viewed  only  as  suggestive. 


Programs  and  Services  Needing  Improvement 

Fifteen  States  and  Insular  Areas  indicated  improved  services  were  needed  for 
all  of  the  special  education  programs  listed.  Forty-three  States  and  Insular  Areas 
indicated  that  improvements  were  needed  in  instructional  progfams,  and  42  States 
indicated  improved  services  were  needed  in  vocational  education.  Thirty-four 
States  fielt  that  they  heeded  improvements  in  assessment^  32  States,  that  they 
heeded  improvement  in  instructional  settings.  Finally,  27  States  indicated  a  need 
for  improvement  in  evaluation,  while  23  States  needed  improvement  in  their 
physical  education  programs. 

Nine  States, felt  that  all  the  related  services  listed  needed  improvement,  the 
category  most  often  indicated  as  needing  irmprbvemeht  was  physical  therapy;  39 
States  checked  this  category.  Other  categories  checked  most  by  States  were 
occupational  therapy  (37  States),  psychological  services  (33  States),  and  parent 
counseling/training  (32  States).  The  related  services  needing  improvement  that 
were  least  often  noted  by  States  were  medical  services  (16  States),  diagnostic 
services  (21  States),  audioldgical  services  (21  States),  recreatidn  services  (20 
States),  and  school  health  services  (21  States).  Tables  25  and  26  itemize  the 
specific  heeds  of  States  for  improved  special  educatioh  programs  and  related 
services. 
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TABLE  25 


Number  of  States  Indicating  the  Need  for 
Specific  Improvements  in  Special  Education 
Programs 
During  School  Year  1984-855/ 


Number  of 


Program/Service  Type  of  Improvement  States 


Instructional  Settings  32 

Additional  Classrooms/Space  16 

Additional  Equipment  4 

Additional  Related  Services/Space  6 

Assessment  34 

Additional  Staff  8 

Enhance  Pfo^ccdures/Instrumcnts  12 

Inservice/Additional  Training  5 

Evaluation  27 

Additional  Staff  4 
Enhance  Program  Evaluation 

Proccdurcs/Ihstrumcnts  9 
Enhance  Student  Evaluation 

Procedures/Instruments  1  j 

Inservice/Additional  Training  2 


Instructional  Programs  43 

Addit^ibnal  Staff  14 

Enhanced/New  Curriculum  11 

Expansion  of  Programs/Services  33 

Handicap  Specific  31 

-Learhirig  Disabled  12 

-Moderately  Handicapped  6 

-Severely  Handicapped  23 

School  tcyel  Specific  i6 

-Preschool  6 

-Secondary  10 

Inservice/Additional  Training  7 

LRE  7 
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Table  25  (Continued) 


Number  of 


Program/Service  Type  of  Improvement  States 


Physical  Education  23 

Additional  Programs/Services  1 1 

Adaptive  Physical  Education  8 

Additional  Staff  10 

Improved  Staff  Relations  2 

Inservice/Additional  Training  6 


Vocational  Education  42 

Additional  Staff  ? 

Expansion  of  Pfograms/Sefvices  36 
Add  Vdcatidhal  Programs  to 
Regular  and  Special 

Education  Curricula  li 

Prevdcatidnai  Program  9 

Work-Study  /  Work  Experience  6 

dn-thc-Job  Training  5 

Transition  19 

Interagency  Agreements  13 

Vocational  Assessments  7 


The  nu^^  bcr  ot  States  responding  to  each  program/service  represents 
the  ^ctiJ^^i  aurawc  of  States  that  marked  the  cor«''^sponding  box  for 
needs  r»  ovcmcnt  on  the  annuai  data  f orr  ^  (i.e.,  31  JStates 
rcspcni^^i  that  they  needed  improvement  with  insiructional  settings). 
Witiur  each  topic,  a  State  may  be  counted  a  varying  number  of  times 
under  the  impfdvements  iisted  (i.e.^  a  State  that  responded  that  it 
r.^cds  additional  classrooms  and  equipment  under  instructional  settings 
vvoulr?  he  ::bunted  once  under  each  of  these  subtopics).  A  State 
v7h<^jv".  ans  rvcr  is  unique  would  be  counted  only  under  the  broad  topic 
hendihg^  (i.e.,  instructional  settings). 


TABLE  26 


Number  of  States  .adicating  the  Need  for 
Specific  Iirprovements  in 
Related  Services 
During  School  Year  1984-85*^ 


Number  of 


Program/Service  Type  of  Improvement  States 


Psychological  Services  33 

Add.^idnal  Staff  23 

-Bilingual  2 

-For  Rural  Areas   3 

-For  Severely  Handicapped  3 

Expand/Enhance  Services  12 

-Preschool  Pfdgfams  2 

Improve  Assessment  9 

_  -More  Timely  Evaluations  5 

Inservice/Additionat  Training  $ 

School  Social  Work  25 

AddJtional  Staff  _  16 

Expfmd/Erihancc  Services  8 

-Liaison  4 

-Parent/Family  Counseling  3 

Increase  Funding  2 

ihser /ice/ Additional  Training  4 

Occupational  Therapy  37 

Additional  Staff_  2g 

_  -Recruitment/Rctcntibh  1! 

Pefiriitional  Clarification  5 

Expand/Ehhahcc  Services  i8 

-For  Rural  Areas  6 

-For  Severely  Handicapped  2 

-Preschool  Programs  3 

-Facilities  2 
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Tabic  26  (Continued) 


Number  of 

Program/Sefvice  Type  of  Improvement  States 


Speech/Language 
"^herapy 


Audiological 
Services 


Additionai  Staff 
•A3iiingir2i 

•i'or  **'  cschool  Population 
-Frrjtural  Areas 
rxp&nd/Enhance  Services 
-Facilities 

-Equipment/Materiais 
Insev'^'ice/ Additional  Training 
Policy  Clarification 


Additionai  Staff 

-For  Rural  Areas 
Expand/JEnhaPcc  Services 
_r  Assessments 

inservice/Additionai  Training 
Interagency  Cooperation 


29 
18 
3 
4 
2 
8 
3 
2 
2 
4 


21 
12 
3 
11 
5 
2 
2 


Recreation  Services 


Additional  Staff 
Expand/  Enhance  Services 

-Facilities 
Interagency  Cooperation 


20 
4 

16 
2 
5 


Diagnostic  Services 


Additional  Staff 

-Biiihguai 

-For  Rural  Areas 

-For  Scycrcly  Handicapped 
Exp^ndy^Enhance  Services 

-At*5cssmcht 

-F:.r  Rural  Areas 

-Preschool  Programs 
improved  biagnostic  Instruments 
Inservice/Additionai  Training 


21 

ib 

2 
3 
2 
13 
5 
3 
4 
3 
5 
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Tabic  26  {Continued) 


Program/Service 


Type  or^  Inipro^  cmcnt 


Physical  Therapy 


Additional  Staff 
ExpandiEnhance  Services 

-Far  Rural  Areas 

-Hours  Available 

-Preschool  Programs 
Increase  Funding 
Definitional/Policy  Clarification 


Additional  Staff 

-Aides 
Drivers 
EA^and/Enhance  Services 

-Liicrease J^vailablc  Vehicles 

-Reduce  Transit  Time 
Increase  Funding 

-For  Rural  Areas 
Inservice/Additionai  Training 
Policy  Clarification 


Additional  Staff 

-Registered  Nurr  es 
Expahd^Ehhaiice  c  .  vices 

-Facilitirs 

-For  Severely  Handicapped 
A^sessniehts 

Interagency  Cooperation 


Additional  Staff 
-Elementary 

Expand/Enhance  Services 
-For  Emotionally  pisturbed 
-For  TfansitionaL  Students 
-For  Vbcatibnal  Students 

Inservice/Additionai  Training 

Interagency  Cooperation 


Transportation 
Services 


School  Health 
Services 


Counseling  Services 
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table  26  (Continuedj 


Program/Service 


Medical  Services 


Type  of  Improvement 


Parent 

Counseling/Training 


Additional  Staff 

-For  Rural  Areas 
Expand/Enhance  Services 

^Fcr  Rural  Areas 
Increase  Fundiag 
Inservice/Additional  Training 
Interagency  Cooperation 


Additional  Staff 
Expand/Enhance  Services 
Inservice/Additional  Training 
Increase  Funding 
Inservice/Additional  Training 
Parental  Involvement 
Interagency  Cooperation 


Number  of 
States 


16 
7 
2 
8 

2 
2 
1 
3 


32 
5 

23 
2 
3 
2 

10 
2 


a/  Tht  number  of  States  responding  to  each  program/service  represents  the  actual 
number  of  States  that  ma  ked  the  corresponding  box  for  needs  improvement  on  the 
annual  data  foras  (i.e.,  33  States  responded  that  they  needed  improvement  in  their 
psychological  services).  Within  each  topic,  a  State  may  be  counted  a  varying 
number  of  times  under  th*^  improvements  listed  (i.e.,  a  State  that  responded  that  it 
needed  additional  bilingual  staff  and  staff  for  rural  areas  under  psychological 
scr Vices  wduld  be  counted  once  under  each  of  these  subtopics).  A  State  whose 
answer  is  unique  would  be  counted  only  under  the  broad  topic  headings  (ie 
psychological  services). 
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Summary 


Several  themes  or  overarching  areas  of  cohcerh  were  evident  iii  the 
improvements  the  States  viewed  as  necessary  in  special  education  program^ 
services.  These  themes  were  prominent  in  the  counts  of  studchts  hccdi^ng 
improved  services,  as  well  as  in  instructional  programs  and  related  services 
heeding  imprdvemeht.  Repeatedly  noted  as  areas  of  concern  were  pcrsonne!, 
preschool  programs,  trarisitiphal  programs,  programs  for  those  with  specific 
handicapping  conditions,  evaluation  and  assessment,  rural  special  education,  and 
interagency  cooperation.  Each  of  these  themes  is  described  briefly  below. 

The  States,  almost  uniformly,  were  in  need  of  trained  pcrschhch  This 
personnel  need  ranged  from  specialized  related  services  personnel,  such  as 
bccupatibnai  therapists  and  physical  therapiiM,  to  less  specialized  personnel,  such 
as  trahspbrtatibh  aides  trained  to  work  \vi;h  handicapped  students.  Personnel 
triaiined  t6_  work  with  severely  handicapped  students  were  among  those  mast 
heeded.  Gbnfirmatibi  of  this  is  evident  frbm  the  analysis  bf  students  most  in 
heed  of  imprbvcd  services;  the  severely  handicapped  were  among  those  most  in 
need  of  improved  services.  Competition  with  the  private  sector  for  trained 
personnel  was  a  problem,  particu^^  with  pcrs^bhhcl  such  as  bccupatioxial 
therapists,  physical  therapists,  horses,  and  other  trained  medical  personnel.  RuraJ 
States  or  States  with  remote  populations  found  it  very  difficalt  to  hire  j:nd_  keep 
trained  personnel.  Th«re  also  appears  to  be  a  growing  need  for  specialized 
personnel  who  are  bilingual.  Finally,  inservice  training  and  staff  development  are 
areas  where  States  feel  the  need  to  improve  services.  This  includes  inservice 
training  for  special  education  personnel,  as  well  as  related  services  personnel. 
Regular  education  personnel^  the  States  emphasized,  need  to  be  more  aware  of 
how  tb  deal  with  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

Students  in  two  age  groups  were  highlighted  acrbssjhc  imprbveirichts  heeded 
for  special  education  programs  and  related  services.  The  first  grbup  that  was 
promiheht  among  those  heeding  improved  services  was  preschool  children.  States 
noted  that  more  programs  were  needed  for  the  preschool  handicapped,  t^^  trained 
personnel  were  particularly  needed  at  this  level,  and  that  unique  assessment  tools 
were  needed  for  these  children. 

The  sccbhd  grbup  bf  the  States  nbted  as  most  in  need  of  improved  services 
was  older  studchts,  especially  those  between  18  and  21  years  bf  age.  The  18-  tb 
2!-year-old  group  became  a  larger  prbpbrtibh  bf  the  tbtal  population  bf 
handicapped  students  scr  d  under  EHA-B  ffom_  1978-79  to  j985-86:  the  number 
of  stu/'tnts  served  in  this  age  group  increased  93  percent  during  this  time 
Accordin.^  to  States,  transitional  programs  for  handicapped  students  need  to 
created  and  imprbvcd.  These  tfansitional  programs  need  to  focus  on  handicapped 
studen:ts  as  ihcy  mbvc  irbm  schbbi  tb  work,  and  from  a  sheltered  lifestyle  to  a 
more  independent  one.  Particularly  noted  by  Slates  was  the  heed  fbr  vbcatibnal 
assessments,  fbr  prcvocationai  courses,  and  for  staff  trained  to  deal  with 
transitional  stutents.  The  emphasis  States  placed  on  improved  services  for  these 
two  age  groups  is  reflected  u\  Federal,  State,  and  local  policy  priorities  for  these 
traditionally  under-served  groups. 
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Programs  and  services  were  also  needed  for  specific  handicapped  groups 
across  Jhe  States.  In  particular,  States  saw  the  need  to  irnprovc  services  and 
programs  Jfor  the  severeiy  and  pfofdundly  handicapped.  Programs  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  were  ffequcntly  in  need  of  irapTOvement.  For  students  with 
learning  disabilities,  the  States'  principal  concerns  centered  on  a  better  definition 
of  the  condition,  better  testing  procedures,  and  alternative  programs  for  students 
who  are  currently  classified  as  learning  disabled. 

jClcarly  the  States  were  preoccupied  with  needs  related  to  assessment  and 
evaluation.  Not  oniy  did  States  indicate  needs  associated  with  these  processes 
directly,  that  is,  on  the  iristructibhal  programs  and  setting  table;  but  States 
frequently  noted  assessrnent  and  evaluation  needs  on  the  related  services  table. 
For  example,  Sta^tcs  reported  that  psychologists  spend  iittie  time  counseling  due  to 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  assessment  and  evaluation.  Enhancement  of  health 
assessments  was  frequently  noted  as  an  area  needing  of  improvement.  Setter 
testing  procedures  for  particular  handicapping  conditions  and  age  groups  were  aiso 
an  area  of  concern. 

Rural  needs  were  highlighted  in  the  areas  of  transportation,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  The  great  amount  of  time  some  rural  special  cdueation 
students  spend  in_  transit  each  day  was  noted  as  a  problem,  as  was  a  need  for 
more  speeialized  buses  and  vans.  The  lack  of  some  facilities  in  rural  areas  was 
noted,  as  was  a  dearth  of  specialized  f.':rsohnel,  as  noted  earlier: 

*^*"^'.'y»  the  need  for  and  improvement  of  interagency  cooperation  was  noted 
by  States  in  four  different  areas.  Interagency  cooperation  was  most  often  noted 
m  relation  to  medical  services  vocationaj  progra  .  5,  transition  services,  and 
recreation  services.  The  lack  of  functional  agreement  vas  noted  more  often  than 
the  lack  of  any  agreement.  The  funding  of  particular  needs  was  also  in  question 
as  $tates  sought  answers  about  which  agencies  were  responsible  for  providing 
r>articular  programs  and  services,  especially  medical  and  transition  services. 


Summarv^^^j-Cenclusiong 


The  number  of  handicapped  children  counted  as  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  continued  to  increase  during  1984-85;  however,  the  increase 
from  1983-84  was  just  8,044  children.  Growth  in  the  number  of  learning  disabled 
children  has  stabilized  significantly  but  does  still  increase.  The  18-  through  21- 
year-old  handicapped  population  grew  at  a  rate  of  22  percent,  while  the  groups 
aged  three  through  five  and  six  through  1 1  grew  at  a  0.6  percent  rate  and  the 
12-  through  i7-year-oId  group  decreased  by  0.5  percent. 

Nearly  5.8  million  related  services  were  provided  to  the  approximately  4.4 
niilHon  handicapped  children  aad  vouth  counted  aeeordihg  t  data  collected  for 
the  first  time  for  1984-85.  Trahsportatibn  was  the:  related  s  ice  most  frequently 
provided,  with  over  one  million  services  supplied.    Diagnostic  and  psychological 
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services  were  next  most  frequent,  with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  services 
provided  of  each. 

Nearly  92  percent  of  handicapped  students  were  educated  in  rcguiar  school 
buildings  that  provide  them  with  contact  with  their  nonhandicapped  peers. 
Approximately  6  percent  of  students  were  placed  in  separate  schools,  over  I 
percent  in  residential  facilities,  and  about  I  percent  were  served  in  home/hospital 
place  lents.  Data  indicate  significant  variation  in  placement  patterns  based  on  a 
student's  handicapping  condition. 

States  repotted  that  over  274,GG0  special  education  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  children  and  youth  during  the  1984*85  school 
year,  this  represents  an  increase  of  2  percent  from  1983-84.  States  indicated  that 
nearly  23,000  additional  teachers  were  needed.  Over  226,000  related  service  and 
other  personnel  were  reported  as  employed,  with  over  8,000  of  these  personnel 
needed. 

Nearly  21 2,ddb  handicapped  students  were  reported  as  exiting  from  school 
during  -ac  1984-85  school  year.  About  54  percent  graduateQ,  with  21  percent 
dropping  out,  4  percent  reaching  the  maximum  age,  and  18  percent  **btheT**  (status 
unknown,  lost  due  to  tracking,  died,  or  otherwise  not  categorized).  For  these 
exiting  students.  States  reported  over  461,600  services  were  anticipated  to  be 
needed  in  the  years  following  exit.  Of  these  services,  the  most  prevalent  were 
vocational  training,  counseling/guidance,  vocational  placement,  and  evaluation  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services. 


States  reported  that  nearly  450,000  students  heeded  improved  programs  or 
services.  The  fbUowihg  programs  or  services  were  frequently  listed  as  heeding 
iihproveiheht:  preschool  programs,  transition  programs,  evaluation  and  assessment, 
rural  :»pecial  education,  interagency  cooperation,  personnel,  and  programs  for 
specific  handicapping  conditions. 

In  cpjiciusipn,  this  chapter  has  summarized  State-repbrted  data  mandated  by 
Scctibh  618  bf  EHA.  In  many  cases,  these  data  arc  being  reported  for  the  first 
time  sih^cc  the  enactment  bf  the  1983  amcndirichts  to  EHA-B.  These  data  provide 
a  basis  fbr  enhancing  the  uhderstahdihg  of  the  extent  of  implementation  of  EHA-B 
and  for  idchtifyihg  continuing  challenges^  In  the  coming  year,  OSEP— working 
W7th  other  ag^encies,  organizations,  and  individuais-will  be  attempting  to  explore 
fully  these  data  and  their  implicitions  for  specific  actions  to  improve  programs 
and  services  for  handicapped  children  and  youth. 


The  Impementatioii  of  Key  Provisions 
of  the  Act  A^t^ifig  J&e  {Ughts  of 
KaMleapped  Children 

Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA-B)  requires  that  each 
han<lii:appcd  student  receiving  special  education  and  f elated  _sef vices  have  an 
ihdividua'  red  education  program  (Sections  602(19)  arid  612(4)).  The  individualized 
education  program  (lEP)  is  to  he  devclbped  (and  reviewed  at  least  aririually)  by 
the  chiid^s  parents,  the  child's  teacher,  an  LEA  rcprcscritativc,  arid  where 
appropriate,  the  dhiid.    The  lEP  document ^i 

preswut  level  of  educational  pcrf6Tniancc,_  annual  goals^  and  short-term  objectives, 
specific  educational  services  to  be  provjded,  the  extent  to  which_  the  child  will 
participate  in  the  regular  education  program,  dates  for  initiation  and  anticipated 
termination  of  services,  and  appropriate  objective  criteria  for  determining  whether 
objectives  are  being  achieved. 

 EHA-B  cpritairis  other  provisions  that  assure  that  the  rights  of  handicapped 

childreri  will  be  protected.  Sectiori  615^  the  prpcedufal  safeguards  pfovisidri  of 
the  Act^  provides  parerits  the  right  to  review  their  child's  educational  records  arid 
to  obtain  aa  independent  evaluatibri;  requires  that  a  surrogate  parent  be  assigried 
and  other  procedures  established  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  child  wheriever  the 
parents  or  guardian  are  urikriowh  or  unavailable;  requires  that  parents  be  provided 
written  prior  notice  whenever  the  educational  agency  proposes  or  refuses  to 
initiate  or  changc  the  identification,  cyaluatibn,  or  educational  placcmcht  of  the 
child  or  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public  cduc^ation  to  the  child]  and 
requires  that  parents  be  provided  an  opportunity  for  an  impartial  due  process 
hearing  if  they  have  complaints  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  identification, 
evaluation  or  educational  placement  of  the  child,  or  the  provision  of  a  free 
appropriate  public  education. 

The  lEP  and  procedural  safeguards  pro\risibris  of  EHA-B  provide  for 
significant  opportunities  and  stipulate  certain  rights  to  parents  for  irivdiveirieht  in 
the  education_  of  their  handicapped  children.  Under  the  lEP  provisions,  for 
example^  parents  can  play  a  key  role^^Iong  with  school  personnel,  in  determining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  child's  special  education  and  reiated  services 
rieeds^  the  services  to  be  provided  to  meet  those  rieeds^  arid  the  setting  in  which 
the  child  will  receive  those  services.  The  right  to  be  irifdrriied  by  the  school  of 
certain  actions  it  proposes  to  take,  to  review  educational  records  maintained  by 
the  school  oh  their  child,  and  to  challenge  or  disagree  with  the  schobl  ih  a  due 
process  hearing  enables  parents,  to  assure  that  their  chiid*s  rights  under  the  law 
are  protected.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  was  to  empower  and  entitle  parents 
to  play  a  riiajbr  rble  in  the  educatibri  of  their  haridicapped  children. 


Previous  Reports  tb  Congress  have  documented  the  dramatic  impact  EHA-B 
has  had  on  the  educational  opportunities  being  provided  to  handicapped  children 
and  youth,  and  the  role  Federal,  State  and  local  educational  agencies  have  played 
in  achieving  this  success.   A  decade  after  the  law's  passage,  we  will  examine  the 
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irnplementation  of  this  opportunities  and  rigfits  provided  parents  to  participate  in 
the  education  of  their  hahdicapped  children.  This  chapter  wiii  focus  dh  two  of 
the  aspects  of  parent  i^^^^  described  above:    parent  participation  in  the 

development  and  implementation  of  the  individualized  education  program,  and  the 
procedures  employed  by  educational  agencies  for  the  resolution  of '  disputes 
between  parents  and  schools. 

This  chapter  presents  information  bh  the  implementation,  impact,  and  effect 
of  EHA-B  procedures  and  rights  empowering  parents  to  share  with  schools  the 
responsibility  for  their  child's  educational  program.  The  chapter  first  briefly 
describes  _  events  and  forces  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  EHA  of  a 
partnership  between  parents  and  the  schools,  and  the  oppo'-tunities  and  demands 
resulting  from  this  partnership  for  parents  of  handicapped  children.  Next,  this 
Chapter  presents  OSEP  initiatives  to  assist  parents  in  obtaining  the  kriowledgi  and 
skills  necessary  for  participating  with  the  schools  in  the  educational  process,  and 
to  support  the  establishment  of  an  effective  parent-school  partnership.  In  the 
subsequent  section^  this  chapter  summarizes  the  experience  of  parents  in  the 
deyslopmcnt  and  implementation  of  their  child's  individualized  education  program, 
unally,  the  impact  and  effect  of  procedures  implemented  by  educational  agencies 
tc  resolve  differences  between  parents  and  schools  are  discussed. 


Background 


The  entitlement  of  parents  to  certain  rights  and  opportuhities  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  as  well  as  the  entitlement  of  these  children  to 
a  free  appropriate  pubHc  education,  represented  a  major  change  in  educational 
policy.  This  change  in  policy  has  been  characterized  as  the  legalization  of  special 
ccl  nation  (Neal  and  Kirp,  1985).  As  an  approach  to  effecting  change  in  public 
poi.cy,  legalization  has  been  used  extensively  in  this  century  to  establish  the 
rights  of  certain  individuals  to  services  or  benefits  under  the  Constitution  and, 
then,  to  provide  such  individuals  with  the  mechanisms  necessary  to  protect  those' 
rights.  When  proponents  of  change  in  public  policy  identify  that  established 
institutibnal  values,  goals  and  priorities  are  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
some  segment  of  society,  anl  when  other  approaches  have  proven  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  desired  policy  objectives,  ah  approach  based  on  legal  concepts  and 
premises  has  been  employed.  The  most  notable  use  of  this  approach  in  this 
century  was  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  which  attained  for  racial  and  other 
rainofities  equal  rights  and  opportunities  under  the  Constitution  arid  secured  the 
protection  of  law  to  assure  that  these  rights  are  Upheld.  This  reliance  ori  a  legal 
remedy  has  been  one  of  last  resort,  employed  when  other  efforts  have  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  result. 

The  enactriierit  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
(P.L.  94-142),  which  ariiended  and  became  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Haridicapped  Act  (EHA),  represented  the  culmination  of  such  an  evolutionary 
approach  to  changing  educational  policy,  undertakeri  by  special  educators  and 
parents  to  improve  the  educational  status  of  handicapped  children  and  youth. 
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Maiiy  of  th^.  reasons  undcrly^^  professional  and  advocate  initiatives  to  improve 
services  foi  the  handicapped  are  docufflented  in  the  introduction  to  the  Act. 
included  among  them  were  that  the  educational  needs  of  milliphs  of  handicapped 
children  were  not  being  fully  met;  that  some  handicapped  children  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  public  school  system;  and  that  for  many  handicapped  children 
in  the  schools^  appropriate  services  were  not  being  provided  because  their 
handicapping  conditions  had  not  been  identified. 

In  the  decades  preceding  the  enactment  of  EHA-B,  efforts  had  been 
undertaken  by  disability  advocacy  drgahizatiohs  and  their  State-level  networks  to 
educate  the  public  and  schools  as  to  the  cducability  of  retarded  children,  and  to 
the  racially  discriminatory  testing  procedures  sometimes  used  to  assign  children  to 
classes  for  the  retarded. _  When  these  efforts  resulted  in  what  advocates  perceived 
as^  limited  impact  on  |he  willingness  of  the  public  and  the  educational  system  to 
improve  services  for  handicapped  children,  they  turned  to  the  media  and  political 
arena  to  increase  awareness  and  stimulate  action  to  rctricdy  the  lack  of 
appropfiatc  services.  While  the  momentum  for  change  increased  and  the  heed  for 
impfpved  services  was  more  widely  recognized  as  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
significant  progress  towards  the  reordering  of  educational  priorities  and  goals 
necessary  to  provide  all  handicapped  children  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
was  not  achieved. 

Having  railed  to  attain  their  goals,  advocates  turned  to  the  courts  where,  in 
1972,  jitigative  success  was  achieved  in  two  landmark  cases.  First,  the  right  to 
education  for  mentally  retarded  children  fPARC  w^enhsvlv^hial  was  established. 
That  same  year  the  right  to  education  was  extended  id  zll  handicapped  childrch  in 
a  second  court  action,  Mms  v.  Boards  ef  Edii^^4o&.  The  PARC  and  Mills  decijjrns 
decreed  that  handicapped  children  were  to  be  afforded  the  right  to  education  in 
the  least  restrictive  environment,  and  further  established  for  their  parents  or 
surrogates  the  right  to  due  process.  Litigation  in  other  States  followed  rapidly, 
establishing  across  the  nation  case  law  oh  the  educational  rights  of  handicapped 
children. 

-       While  the  right  to  educatjcn  for  ^^^^  was  being  established 

in  the  Slates,  special  educators  and  lavocates  turned  their  attention  to  Congress 
to  secure  i=^edera!  legislation  v 'iich  would  establish  and  protect  the  right  of  all 
handicapped  children  to  a  fre;;  appropriate  public  education  to  meet  their  unique 
needs,  and  provide  the  resoufces  necessary  to  assist  States  and  rocalities  In 
serving  handicapped  children.  Although  the  courts  had  asserted  that  handicapped 
children  had  a  right  to  a_  free  education  delivered  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment,  the  substance  of  that  right  remained  undefined,  in  order  to  provide 
that  substance,  and  to  do  so  within  the  context  of  local  governance  over 
education,  the  lEP  was_cfidsen_ih  Cdngrcssional  debate  and  advocated  by  many 
prdfessiohals  as  the  mechanism  for  opcrat'inany  defining  childrens*  right  to 
education.  The  lEP  and  the  process  specified  for  its  development  empowered 
parents,  acting  on  behalf  of  their  handicapped  child,  to  participate  with  school 
officials  in  defining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  educational  services  required  on 
the  basis  of  the  individual  child's  educational  heeds. 


.  .  To  assure  accbuhtability  for  the  development  and  delivery  of  the 
ihdividuaiized  educational  prbg^^^  a  means  of  enforcing  its  provisions  and  of 
assuring  comp^liahce  with  thc  ihtcht  of  thc_law  was  needed.  A  method  to  assure 
the  accountaJ^ility  of  the  educational  system  based  solely  on  agency  or  prdcedurai 
revicw_  was  rejected  in  favor  of  a  dual  ^  First,  State  and  local  school 

systems  wauid  be  held  accountable  for  compliance  with  procedural  requirements  of 
the  law  through  the  means  of  agency  review.  And  second,  the  right  to  due 
process  was  incorporated  as  a  way  for  parents  and  schools  to  assure 
accountability  with  respect  to  the  individual  child  in  such  matters  as 
idehtificatibh^  evaluation,  provision  of  services,  and  placement.  Establishment  of 
the  right  to  due  process  was  consistent  with  the  concent  of  individual  entitlement 
as  a  means  bf_  ensuring  compliance  and,  as  such,  provided  ji  forum  for  settling 
differences  between  parents  and  the  schools  over  the  education  of  the  individual 
child.  Thus,  passage  of  EHA-B  with  its  procedural  safeguards  and  guarantees 
fcpfcsented  the  entitlement  of  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  to  the 
right:  and  opportunities  necessary  to  assure  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate 
public  education. 


:  Defining  education  as  an  individual  fight,  and  assigning  to  parents  a  role  in 
defining  and  enforcing  that  fight  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  way  special 
education  had  histdrically  dperatcd.  EHA-B  shiftcd  thc  orientation  of  educati^*  ' 
planning  and  the  delivery  of  services  from  one  managed  primarily  by  educate, 
one  in  which  school  personnel  and  parents  would  share  responsibility  for  maJ 
dcasibhs  about  Ihe  prograni  and  services  the  school  would  deliver.  In  so  doing, 
the  law  changed  not  only  the  relationship  between  parents  arid  the  schools,  but 
also  placed  on  parents  new  demands  for  skills  and  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
be  effective  in  carrying  out  their  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the  educational 
planning  and  pfograixlmirig  process. 

Literature  and  practice  associatcd  with  parent  involvement  have  addressed  in 
various  ways  the  nature_ of  the  kno^^  and  skills  parents  require  to  participate 
effectively  in  _a  partnership  with  school  personnel,  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
their  handicapped  children.  There  are  common  categories  of  ihfbrmatibri  or 
knowiedge  Xc.g.,  evaluaiion  lEP  development,  placement^  that  parents  must  be 
familiar  with  and  understand  in  order  to:  rcprcscrit  their  child's  interests  and 
exercise  their  rights.  While  the  specific  information  the  parent  requires  within  a 
given  category  is,  in  part^  dependcrit  on  the  nature  of  the  decision  or  action 
being  taken  and  the  parentis  previous  experience  with  special  education,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  following  broad  types  of  information,  at  a  minimum,  are 
essential: 

•  the  nature  of  the  child's  educational  problems  and  needs; 

•  the  na.turc_  of  the  educational  action,  program  or  service, 
being  proposed  or  provided; 

•  the  nature  of  services  and  programs  appropriate  to  meet  the 
child's  needs; 
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•  the  steps  in  and  procedures  associated   with  the  siDecial 
education  planning  process; 

i      parent  and  child  rights  and  procedural  safeguards;  and 

•  resources  available  to  parents  outside  the  school. 

In  addition  to  their  need  for  information^  varied  and  often  unfairiiliar  skills 
arc  needed  by  parents  to  participate  effectively  in  the  cdueatidhal  planning 
process.  These  skills  can  be  grouped  into  three  broad  categories  corresponding  to 
the  major  functions  parents  perform  in  the  educational  decision  making  orocess: 
providing  input  to  school  persbnnel;^l)taining  and  incorporating  information  from 
school  staff  aiid  other  sources;  and  making^  a  judgment  or  decision  on  the  basis  of 
available^  infdrmalibn.  Critical  to  providing  input  in  the  planning  process  and  to 
having  thejr  peTspecti\^es_c^car^^y  understood  by  school  personnel  arc  parents'  skills 
in  selecting,  organizing,  and  presenting  rcU  about  their  child  in 

areas  such  as  behavior  and  performance  in  the  home.  For  example,  in  or  \cr  to 
assist  school  personnel  in  determining  the  need  for  an  individual  evaluation, 
parents  are  often  asked  to  describe  the  nature  arid  extent  of  difficulties  the  chiid 
experiences  in  daily  living  activities  in  the  home  and  in  social  interactions  with 
family  and  f fiends.  Later  in  the  planriitig  process,  when  parents  and  school 
personnel  establish  cdiicatiorial  goals  for  the  child's  iEP,  parents  again  have  the 
dpporturiily  to  cdntributc  their  own  ideas  on  what  they  want  the  school  to 
address  through  the  cducationai  s^^^ram._  The  likelihood  that  the  decisions 
eventually  reached  in  the  plannins  jw^cess  will  address  parental  concerns  and 
reflecK  their  desires  can  be  enhanced  if  parents  are  skilled  in  selecting, 
organizing  and  presenting  to  school  personnel  information  and  perspectives  which 
represent  their  view  of  the  handicapped  child. 

J  In  order  to  understand  the  perspectives  of  school  persbnriel  and  the  actions 
they  propose  taking  with  respect  to  the  handicapped  child,  parents  must  obtain 
and  incorporJ*tc  information  prdvidcd  by  school  staff  and  others  into  their  own 
informatipn  arid  Uriderstaridirig  about  their  child.  Doing  this  effectively  requires 
skills  of  listeriirig  to  irifbrmatibh  prbvidcd  by  others^  asking  questions  to  obtain 
satisfactbry  explanations^  arid  assessing  this  new  information  in  light  of  their  own 
Icriowledge  so  that  alterna^^^^  of  view  or  options  are  clear.    For  example, 

in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  handicapped  child's  strerigths  and 
weaknesses  and  their  implications  for  required  special  cducatibri  arid  related 
services,  parents  need  to  uriderstarid  the  results  bf  the  various  evaluation 
procedures  cbriducted  with  their  child.  To  db  so  requires  listening  carefully  to 
the  results  presented  by  school  staff  and  other  professionals,  seeking  explanations 
about  how  these  results  relate  to  th  difficulties  the  child  is  expericncirig,  arid 
assessing  this  information  in  light  of  their  own  perceptidris  df  their  child's  rieeds. 


Finally,  in  order  td  jdiri  with  school  persbnriel  in  makirig  a  decision,  parents 
must  make  a  judgriierit  about  the  infbrmatiori  available  to  them.  Skilis  required  by 
parents  tb  riiakc  such  a  judgriierit  include  evaluating  the  significance  and 
iriiplieatioris  of  what  t^  have  heard  and  reaching  conclusions  about 

what  services  their  child  may  require  and  in  what  setting.   For  example,  in  order 


to  reach  a  decision  abom  the  placement  of  a  handicapped  child,  a  parent  must  be 
able  to  cvaluaje  alternat^^  placements  in  light  of  their  curricuiar,  instructional 
and  sbcial  implications  for  their  c  education.  These  judgments  pfbyide  a 
basis  for  deciding  whether  to  con^^  with  the  school's  piacemcnt  recommendatipn, 
to  negotiate  for  a  different  placement  option,  or  to  reject  what  the  school  has 
suggested  and,  if  necessary,  to  pursue  the  matter  through  due  process  procedures. 

While  some  parents  may  require  little  or  no  assistance  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills  associated  with  effective  participatibh  in  educational  planning 
and  pfogfammins,  others  rcqairc  cxtchsivc  support  and  training.  Since  the 
enactment  of  EUA-B,  Federal,  State  and  local  cducatibnaj  agencies,  frequently  in 
a  partnership  with  parent  and  advocacy  bxganiz^  engaged  in  a  wide 

rahjse  of  initiatives  tb  assist  parents  of  handicapped  children  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  and  rights  available  to  them  in  designing  and  evaluatinj  their 
child's  educational  program.  In  the  next  section  of  this*  chapter.  Federal 
initiatives  that  have  been  ur  lertaken  to  provide  such  assistance  are  discussed. 


QSEP^tmt4at4ves  tb  Support  Parent  Participation 


Federal  efforts  to  implement  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
requirements  represent  a  comprehensive  array  of  strategics  designed  to  effect 
cha  ,^  Previous  Reports  to  Congress  have  detailed  Federal  initiatives  to  improve 
the  jiilability  of,  access  to,  and  quality  of  programs  and  services  provided 
hancijcapped  ciiildrcn.  The  national  progress  being  made  to  provide  all 
handicapped  children  a  free  appropriate  public  education  has  significantly  been 
enhanced  by  the  expanding  effectiveness  of  parents  td_  participate  and  exercise 
their  rights  in  educational  planning  and  pfdgramming  for  handicapped  children. 
Recognition  of  the  critical  role^df  parents  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  preceded  enactment  of  EHA-B  and  has  been  ah  integral  component  of 
Federal  efforts  tb  implement  the  Act. 

Federal  initiatives  focu^  on  parents  of  handicapped  children  have  been 
designed  to  achieve  three  primary  goals.  These  arc: 

•  To  promote  awarenesss  among  parents,  educators  and  the 
general  public  about  the  cducatibnal  rights  bf  handicapped 
children,  the  pbtential  capabilities  bf  children  with 
handicapping  conditions,  and  the  educatibhai  and  related 
service  opportunities  available  for  handicapped  children. 

•  To  _assist  parents  in  acquiring  the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  effectively  work  with  school  personnel  in  the 
planning,  programming,  and  delivery  of  special  education  and 
related  services  needed  by  their  children. 
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•  T°  assist  parents  in  their  efforts  to  access  educatibhai; 
reiated  employment,  heaith^  arid  Isocial  services  required  by 
their  hundicapped  children  arid  youth. 

the  Office  O'.  Special  Education  Programs  (0SEP)  through  its  discretionary 
programs  has  provided  information,  trairiing.  and  systems  capacity  building  support 
to  address  these  goals.  This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  four  maj  r 
cbmplcriientary  and  coordinated  activities  bS£P  has  supported  to  provide 
assistarice  to  parents  consistent  with  achieving  the  above  stated  goals: 


National  I nf&rmatimi Centers 

-  For  over  a  decade,  0SEP  has  supported  activities  designed  to  promote,  on  a 
riational  basis,  awareness  about  the  educational  righrs  of  hancUcapped  children  and 
youth,  their  needs,  and  services  available  to  meet  thei:  needs,  and  to  serve  as  an 
information  resource  for  parents  and  others  to  assist  them  in  providing 
appropriate  educational  services  to  children  with  handicaps. 

Gteser  Look  and  the  National  Information 
Center  for  Handicapped  Children  a^i^^^i^tfr 

J  Since  1969,  OSEP  has  supported  the  operatibri  of  a  national  information 
center  on  the  education  of  haridicapped  ehi!drcn  and  youth  up  to  the  age  Of  21. 
The  goals  of  this  ceriter  have  been  to  increase  awareness  among  parents 
educators,  and  dpporturiities  for  handicapped  children;  to  stimulate  inquiries  to  the' 
center  regarding  the  education  of  handicapped  children;^  and,  by  serving  as  a 
p'caringhousc,  to  provide  information  to  persons  c  icerned  with  the  education  of 
naridicapped  children. 

:   Over  the  years,  there  have  been  twb  riiajor  comporierits  to  the  center's 

activity.  Fir^t  is  a  media  outreach  cariipaigri  which  has  developed  and  distributed 
public  service  announcements  to  commercial  and  public  television  and  radio 
stations  at  the  local  and  riatibnal  levels^  The  goals  of  the  media  outreach 
activities  nave  been  to  attract  the  attention  of  parents  and  others,  and  tb 
stimulate  inquiries  to  the  ceriter  for  information  regarding  the  educatidri  of  the 
handicapped.  The  second  coriiponent  is  a  program  which  has  develbped 
synthesized  and  disseminated  information  to  assist  in  meetirig  the  needs  of 
haiidicapped  chiidren.  This  program  has  developed  the  capacity  to  respond  to 
individual  inquiries  and  .questions  as  well  as  to  distribute  information  which 
addresses  tbpics  of  widespread  interest. 

WSije  tlic  goals  of  the  center  have  been  consistent  since  it  was  first  funded 
under  the  name  Closer  Look  ovei  a  decade  agb,  its  emphasis  has  changed  over  the 

£ars  as  educational  rights^  service  delivery,  and  public  attitudes  have  evolved 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  EHA-B,  the  center  focused  its  media  and  information 
programs  on  increasing  the  awareness  of  parents  and  the  public  in  general  about 

"  iced  to  identify  childreri  with  special  needs  who  might  have  a  handicapping 
condition,  the  availability  of  services  to  meet  these  special  needs,  and  how  to 
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seek  assistance  in  dbtaijniing  appropriate  educational  services.  During  this  period, 
t"ia  center  received  thousands  of  inquiries  each  year  and  responded  with  a 
cdmBinatioh  of  materials  published  by  disability  organizations  and  by  the  denier 
itself,  answering  questions,  giving  advice,  and  sharing  experiences  among  persons 
concerned  with  the  education  of  hahdicappcti  youngsters.  Although  providing 
service  to  parents  of  handicapped  children  was  a  major  focus  of  its  activity,  the 
center  served  also  as  a  resource  for  educators  and  other  professionals  in  their 
attempts  to  underslati^i  the  educational  problems  and  needs  of  handicapr'^d 
children  and  to  provide  appropriate  services. 

With  the  criactmcht  of  EHA-B,  the  center  expanded  :s  media  and 
ihforinatibh  prdgraih>  to  describe  for  parents  and  others  the  ncwlj^  acquired 
educaUonal  rights  of  haiidicapped  childre  to  publicize  issues  and  problem^  facing 
handicapped  children  and  the  significance  of  receiving  ah  appropriate  education; 
to  improve  the  general  public  attitude^  ahd  uhderstahding  of,  children  with 

handicapping  conditions;  and  to  advocate  the  integra^tion  of  people  with  disabilities 
into  the  community.  In  FY  82,  the  National  Information  Center  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth  (NICHCY)  succeeded  the  original  parent  information  center, 
with  expanded  responsibiiities  for  providing  information  to  meet  the  transition 
needs  of  handicapped  youth  and  to  attract  persons  to  a  ^  -  ctr  in  the  special 
education-related  services  field. 

NICHCY,  currently  operated  by  Interstate  Research  A  .ites  of  Rosslyn, 
Virginia,  provides  a  variety  of  information  and  other  services  to  parents  and 
educators: 


•  Response  to  specific  questions  from  parents,  professionals  an. 
other  interested  parties; 

0  Publications  which  address  commonly  asked  questions  about 
the  availability  of  servi-  el  and  resources; 

#  State-of-the-art  publications  which  review  current  research, 
program  information,  ani^  effective  practices; 

#  technical  assistance  to  parent  and  profession  1  groups 
prbvided  through  workshops,  presentations,  and  consultation 
to  increase  communication,  coordination,  and  resource 
sharing;  and 

•  Aid  in  encouraging  persons  to  prepare  for  careers  in  the 
special  education  and  related  services  field. 

Of  the  over  18,600  individual  requests  for  ihfbrrnatibh  received  by  NICHCY 
during  FY  85  and  FY  86,  55  percent  were  from  parents  of  disabled  childrch. 
During  this  same  period,  over  60,000  parents,  educators  and  othcrs  wcrc  reached 
directly  by  information  disseminated  by  the  center.  Through  its  inquiry/response 
and  publication  pfogfams,  NICHCY  is  able  to  address  a  variety  of  copies  of 
current  and  emerging  interest  to  parents  and  others.  These  topics  include 
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•      facts  about  different  ^disabilities,  including  rare  syndromes; 

i      cducaUonal  arid  civil  rights,  under  Federal  jaw,  of  persons 
with  harid^^aps; 


•  communitv      :!:ue,   and    local    resources    for    parents  and 
educators  to  access; 

•  vocational  and  transitiori  needs  and  resources; 
i      IcbSt  real  ictivc  environment; 

•  parents'  guides  to  early  intervention^  vocational,  and  career 
planning;  and 

•  alternatives  for  community  living. 

In  addition  to  answering  iridividual  requests  for  inforuiition  froiii  paicnts  and 
others,  NICHCY  coriducts  outreach  activities  designed  to  publicize  hs  information 
fcsdurccs   arid   to   improve   aw^  about   th     needs   of   i.rd   services  for 

handicapped  children  and  youth^  In  FY  85  and  :V  86,  NICHCY  participated  iri 
over  45  cbrirererices  i>f  parent  and  educator  groups  and  distributed  public  service 
announecmcnts_  t6_  a  700  television  and  2,500  radio  str.t  oi  s  on  the 

abilities  of  persons  with  handicaps  and  on  careers  in  special  education. 

HEATH  Regmi|-ce  Center 


The  demand  for  and  increase  iri  educatiorial  s  t-  ices  for  handicapped  studcnis 
during  the  last  decade  has  riot  been  limited  to  students  of  schooi  age.  Many 
inst;tutipns  of  higher  education  and  other  adifc^.tvjnal  and  training  facilities 
natidnw;dt^  have  been  ^dcvclbpiri^  specialized  prog:  runs  and  scfviccs  which  criabic 
students  with  disabilities  to  participate  in  postsecondai  y  education  opporturiitics. 
As  stndents_  leaving__the  public  school  system  arid  their  fan^  iics  explored 
postsciiool  options,  many  found  it  difficult  to  locate  irifbrriiatiori  about  the 
postsecondary  education  options  available  that  would  provide  the  support  and 
other  services  they  might  iiccd  iri  order  to  attend  educational  and  training 
programs.  To  improve  the  ability  of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
postsccoridary  prbg^^^  serve  students  with  disabilities  and  to  help  those 

students  and  their  parents  locate  appropriate  places  to  study,  OSEP  joined  with 
agericies  iri  the  private  sector  in  1977  in  awarding  funds  to  the  Amcricari  Council 
on  Education  for  the  creation  of  Project  HEATH,  an  information  resource  on 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities. 

Duririg  its  iriitial  years  of  operation.  Project  HEATH  provided  technical 
assistance  pririiarily  to  institutions  of  higher  education  dcjigncd  to  improve  service 
delivery  to  djsabled  students.  Since  1980,  the  HEATH  Resource  Center  has  been 
suppbrted  entirely  with  Federal  funds  and  since  1984  has  operated  t^c  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Postsecondary  Education  for  Handicapped  Individ aai    under  the 
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authority  of  Section  633  of  Part  D  of  the  Educatirii  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as 
amended  by  P.L.  98-199. 

The  HEATH  Resource  Center  serves  as  ah  information  cxehahgc  for  disabled 
Siudents,  their  parents  a  ;d  advocates,  and  educators  about  educational  support 
scf vices,  policies,  procedure o,  adaptations,  and  opportunities  for  postsccondary 
education.  The  center  maintains  and  disseminates  information  about  cor  gc  and 
university  programs,  as  well  as  on  pfogfams  administered  by  vocational-technical 
schools,  adult  education  programs,  indcpehderit  living  centers,  and  other  training 
entities  after  high  school.  lu  order  to  reach  as  many  interested  persons  as 
possible  with  its  information  resouiccs,  the  center  employs  a  variety  of  strategics. 
GuVreach  activities  tc  publicize  the  avails ley  of  its  information  resources  and 
services  for  disabled  individuals  are  conducted  through  the  use  X)f  print  and 
electronic  media,  and  through  direct  contsti:  with  orfrr^aizaticns  and  associations 
serving  disabled  individuals  and  their  far'^^iic  .  Tn  Ution,  the  center  develops 
and  disseminates  fact  sheets,  monographs  jrs,  und  resource  directories  on 

request.  Finally,  the  center  rcspondr  ».o;;:^ia?urr  inquiries  to  its  toll-free 
telephone  numbcf  with  counseling  and  inforniation.  ^n  FY  85,  the  center  received 
over  15,000  telephone  ana  written  inquiries  for  information  .Ciited  ir 
postsccbridary  education  issues  and  the  disabled,  Amdnis  the  center's  recent 
initiatives  have  been  its  focus  on  dcvel  riinr  ind  disseminating  information  about 
r  stsecondary  education  options  for  persons  who  arc  severely  handicapped, 
traumawiCiL Jy  hc^.d  ihjj-  -J,  severely-  leorning  disabled,  and  ^hosc  in  transition  from 
school      v/orking  life. 

Parent  T  fining  Proiecs 


The  opportunities  for  parent  involvement  in  the  educational  process  and 
critical  role  of  parents  as  advocates,  teachers,  and  decision  makers  that  emerged 
with  the  enactment  of  State  and  Federal  '^iws  focused  the  attention  of  policy 
makers  and  administratbrs  at  all  levels  on  ttr:  :^^ed  to  directly  assist  parents  iii 
acquiring  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  :  to  effectively 
p&rtieipate  wit'  the  schools  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Since  1975,  the 
Federal  goverh.hent  has  funded  parent  organizations  and  coalitions  of  parent 
organizations  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  provide  training  to  parents  of 
handicapped  children  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
participate  in  their  children's  educational  prdgfam. 

In  1975,  OSEP  awarded  its  fii^t  grant  for  parent  training  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  where  the  educational  rights  of  handicapped  children  had  been 
established  in  the  previous  year  with  the  enactment  of  (Chapter  766.  Located  at 
the  Federation  for  Children  with  Special  Needs,  a  coalition  of  parent 
organizations,  this  project  provided  information  and  assistance  to  parents 
regarding  their  children's  rights  under  the  new  State  law,  how  to  access 
educational  opportunities  for  their  childrch,  and  how  to  serve  as  their  ehjld's 
representative  in  the  educational  planning  and  programming  process:  Through  its 
training  activities  and  individualized  response  to  parents,  the  Federation's  project 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  parents  assisting  other  parents  to  acquire  the 
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knowledge,  skills,  and  conridehcc  to  work  effectively  with  the  educational  system 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  children. 

.  ,  J^.^  success  of  :his  pilot  project  led  OSEP  to  expand  its  support  to  parent 
coalitions  for  training  and  information  activitie<^  ^  '976,  through  its  recruitment 
and  inforinatipn  r  ograjn^  OSEP  awarded  cort:  K:icnt  coalitions  lorited  in 

five  States^  Inc  a,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire.  ;.achusetts,  and  Ohio.  These 
projects,  designed  .  strengthen  the  ability  of  established  drganizatioris  to  meet 
the  emerging  nc' as  of  parents  of  handicapped  children,  developed  parent  traijiing 
programs  and  irwormation  services  to  assist  parents  to  bccbine  active  and  effective 
partners  in  the  educational  process.  In  addition  to  serving  parents  within  their 
own  States,  these  projects  served  as  models  for  the  formation  of  parent  coalition 
projects  In  other  States  with  whom  they  shared  their  experiences  and  knowledge. 

 In  1977,  OSEP  established  parent  training  as  a  priority  within  its  personnel 

preparation  program  and  set-aside  funds  to  support  new  projects  designed  to 
further  expand  parent  training  oppof tun i tics.   Cbnipctitivc  grants  were  awarded  to 
both  ^coalitions  of  parent  organizations  and  universities  to  develop  approaches  to 
meeting  general  and  specialized  training  needs  of  parents  of  handicapped  children. 
Support  for  parent  training    continued  as  an  administrative  priority  within  the 
personnel  pfeparaiion  program  until  the  cnactmerr  of  P.L.  98-199  which  in  1983 
authorized  a  program  of  grants,  to  be  administered  unc  r  Part  D  of  EHA,  for 
parent  prganizatior  projects  and  establii^hed  a  set-aside  of  10  percent  of  funds 
appropriated  for  Part  D  for  such  projects.    The  rurpdse  of  these  projects  is  to 
provide  training  and  information  to  parents  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
and  to  volunteers_  who  work  with  parents  >:o  enable  them  to  participate  more 
effectively  with  professionals  in  meeting  k^^^c  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children   and   youth.     To  improve  access  to  parent  training  and  information 
services,  grants  under  this  program  were  to  be  distributed  geographicaliy,  to  the 
greatest  ext^at  possible  throughout  all  the  States,  and  were  to  serve  parents  on  a 
Statewide  or  regional  basis.  Projects  funded  under  this  program  assist  parents  to 

•  Better  understand  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  handicapping 
conditions  of  th'^ir  children; 

i  Provide  follow-up  support  for  their  handicapped  child's 
educational  programs; 

•  Communicate  more  effectively  with  special  and  regular 
educators,  administrators,  related  services  personnel,  and 
other  professionals; 

•  Participate  in  educational  decision  making  processes  including 
the  development  of  the  child's  lEP; 

•  Dbtain  information  about  the  programs,  services,  and 
resources  available  to  their  handicapped  child  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  appropriate;  and 
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•      Understand  the  provisions  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

In  FY  86,  49  grants  to  pareii*  organizations  in  4(3  States  were  being  funded 
under  this  prbgram.  These  projects  are  supported  in  their  efforts  through  an 
dSEP  contract  with  the  National  Technical  Assistance  to  Parents  _Pfogfam  (TAPP), 
which  is  administered  by  the  Federation  ror_  Ghildrch  with  Special  Needs  in 
Bostdn,^  Massachusetts,  the  TAPP  project  provides  technicaj  assistance  to_  the 
Federally  funded  parent  projects  as  well  as  to  other  parent  projects  thrdugh  its 
national  office  and  four  regional  centers  located  in  Georgia,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  State  of  Washing!  >n.  Since  Us  funding  in  FY  84,  the  TAPP 
project  has  conducted  two  national  meetings  annually  on  such  topics  as  least 
restrictive  ^  •  ironinent,  transition,  and  child  abuse  and  neglect;  has  conducted 
regional  workshops  attended  by  represchtativcs  of  parent  organizations  in  13 
States;  and  has  collaborated  with  other  national  organizaUons  and  projects  in 
spoiisofing  special  purpose  meetings  on  issurr  in  service  delivery  to  handicapped 
children  and  youth.  In  addition  to  its  conference  activities,  the  TAPP  project 
assists  parent  brgahizatibhs  to  improve  their  management  and  training  capabilities, 
and  develops  and  disseminates  methods  and  materials  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
parents,  such  as  military  personnel,  who  traditionally  have  been  underrepresented 
in  Cerent  training  activities. 


Despite  tuc  availability  in  many  communities  of  a  broad  range  of  educational 
and  other  service  options  to  assist  families  in  nec^inf  the  diverse  needs  of  their 
handicapped  child,  there  is  no  single  source  of  inforni^ition  to  which  families  can 
go  to  find  but  what  these  services  are,  where  they  are  located,  and  how  and 
'A'hen  they  shbuld  be  accessed. 

To  assist  parents  io  identify,  locate^  and  access  services  to  meet  the  heeds 
of  their  handicapped  child,  a  Federal  initiative  was  undertaken  in  1978  to  support 
the  development  of  local  models  that  would  facilitate  the  match  between 
individual  needs  and  services.  _  Known  as  Direction  Service,  j>rojects  were  funded 
in  over  20  communities  with  the  goal  of  developing  locally  appropriate  prbcedures 
and  approaches  for  aiding  parents  to  obtain  and  coordinate  services  for  their 
children.  These  projects  were  intended  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  direction  concept  and,  when  Federal  support  ended,  to 
develop  local  sources  of  funding  to  cbhtinuc  their  operation.  Although  these 
projects  were  unique  in  tha:  they  scjrvcd  different  communities  with  diverse 
populations  and  service  structures,  they  shared  fbur  service  components: 

#  Resource  Information  System,  a  comprehensive,  up-tordatc 
system  of  information  about  services,  programs,  and  other 
resources  available  in  the  community  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Ciicrtt  families. 
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•  Intake  and  Assessmfeflt.  a  coordinated  mechahism  Tor  parents 
to  discover,  interijret.  of  fe-examihe  their  child's  needs.  The 
procedures  utilized  address  the.  broad  spectrum  of  educationai, 
wealth,  social,  and  recfeational  heeds  that  are  short-  or  long- 
teria  in  nature,  anticipated  as  well  as  unexpected. 

•  SeaTch— a^ii^^tetefr.  dirc  /^  assistance  to  parents  that  helps 
them  identify  their  options,  choose  the  ones  that  are  right 
for  them  and  their  child,  and  then  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  get  the  pirbper  mix  of  services. 

•  £<?j|gw-yp.  the  process  of  monitoring  the  family's  chanp:  if 
cifcumstanccs,  and  cnsufing  that  there  exists  a  set  of 
consistent  family  and  child  oriented  check-points  to  assure 
thiiit  the  child  :s  getting  the  necessary  services.  FoIIow-up 
also  involves  checking  to  see  that,  over  time,  services  are 
appropriately  addressing  the  child's  needs 

In  1981,  when  the  inodel  development  and  demonstration  projects  were 
cbmplcted,  the  focus  of  Federal  support  for  direction  service  shifted  from 
dcvcjopment  to  technical  assistaiice.  That  year,  a  contract  was  awarded  to 
Morgan  BlashfieJd,  Inc.  of  North  Andcvcr,  Massachusetts  to  analyze  the  experience 
of  the  model  projects,  describe  procedures  and  practices  found  to  be  successful, 
promote  awareMss  about  direcflc  n  service  nationally,  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  c&mniunity  agencies  und  organizations  interested  m  implementing  and 
adapting  the  direction  service  concept. 

*°  85,  QSEP  awarded  a  Cbbpcrative  Agreement  to  the  National  Parent 
CHAIN  to  establish  a  National  Direction  Service  Assistance  Project  (NaDSAP) 
which  would  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  th^  implemehtatibh  of 
direction  service  activities  in  new  States  and  communities.  The  NaDSAP  project 
provides  assistance  to  State  and  local  parent  and  professional  service 
organizations  which  want  to  integrate  direction  service  activities  in  their 
operations.  During  the  first  two  years  of  project  operations,  NaDSAP  has  worked 
with  orfe£flizations  in  eight  States:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Oregon.  v,rgihia,  and  West  Virginia. 

^.     The  NaDSAP  project  has  assisted  States  and  iocai  communities  to  develop 
direction  service  sites  and  to  increase  their  capacity  to  meet  the  service  needs  of 
handicapped  children  and  their  families.   With  assistance  provided  bv  the  project 
legislation  was  implemented  in  Illinois  to  provide  direction  service  through  the' 
State    library    networ't,    enabling    parents   and    professionals   local    access  tb 
information  on  service  availability,     in  Colorado,  NaDSAP  participated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Colorado  Disabilities  Resource  Center  which  plans  to  develop 
a  Statewide  data=  base  on  local  services.    In  three  other  States  participating  in 
rOject,  hJoDSAP  technical  assistance  has  contributed  tb  the  development  of 
tion  service  operations  in  nearly  20  comm-.  ^it^cs.   In  other  States  wh«ch  have 
more  recently  jojned  the  project,  NaDSAP  as^^istance  is  focusing  on  increasing 
awareness  and  organizational  capacity  for  implementation  of  direction  service 
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dSEP  supports  six  Regional  Rl  urce  Centers  that  assist  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  in  developing  qun^y  programs  and  services  for  all 
handicapped  children  by  providing  consul  ation,  technical  assistance,  ^and  training. 
A  major  goal  of  Regional  Resource  Ccntci  (RRC)  activity  is_  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  id  improve  information  dissemination  to  and  training  for 
professionals  and  parents  of  handicapped  children  (EHA  Section  621(a)(4)). 
Parents  from  each  State  participate  as  members  of  the  advisory  group  of  each 
RRC  providing  consultatiorx,  rceommcnudtions,  and  leadership  along  with  State 
Directors  of  Special  Education  in  determining  needs_  and  pribrities  for  RRC 
activities  The  RRCs  have  contributed  to  enhancing  the  ser\  ice  eapacity  of  State 
and  local  educatidria'  agencies  and  parent  organizations  Further,  they  have 
provided  training  designed  to  irhprdvc  the  effectiveness  of  the  school/parent 
partnership  in  educational  planning  and  programming.  These  efforts  are 
illustrated  b>  the  foHowihg  FY  1986  RRC  activities. 

4  Through  broad-based  participation  and  col)aborat[on  of  all 
Northeast  State  educational  agencies.  Federally  funded  parent 
adhfsiahce  projects  and  special  education  professionals,  the 
Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center  convened  multiple 
regional  irA  Stuc  uohferehces  and  disseminated 
Statc-of-thc-ar'  information  to  approximately  1,500  parents 
and  profession-is  to  improve  the_ quality  of  family  and  school 
relationships  and  individualired  programs  ror_hahdjeapped 
students.  For  example,  approximately  150  family  rnembcrs 
and  school  personnel  from  the  region  attended  a  conference 
entitled  ^'Special  Education  i^^ights  and  Responsibilities: 
Families  and  Schools  Making  U  Work."  The  conference 
focused  on  strategics  td  improve  the  quality  of  relationships 
between  families  and  schools  in  order  to  meet  t^c  special 
education  needs  of  students  and  avoid  negative  effects  of 
adversarial  relationships  and  j)rbcccdings.  Parents  and 
educators  who  attended  this  conference  from  New  Hampshire 
ret  iritcd  home  and  formed  the  State's  ParcntyPrbfcssional 
P:  tncrship  Steering  Committee.  The  objectives  of  this 
CO  mittcc  include  the  development  of  a  State  Parent 
A  isory  Group,  response  to  parent/professional  jDartnership 
nee -s  as  they  arise,  and  the  development  of  a  handbook  for 
parents  and  professionals. 

•  The  Great  Lake  Area  RRC  assisted  parent  organizations  in 
five  of  the  scvca  States  in  the  region  by  developing 
computerized  service  provider  data  bases.  These  data  bases 
provide  parents  as  well  as  teachers,  related  service  persdririeU 
administrators,  and  other  agencies  access  to  information  on 
the  availability  of  specialized  ser  ices  available  in  the  region 
for  children  with  disabilities. 
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•      The   Wesiefn   RRC  each   year  sponsors  a  cCiiferericc  for 
parents    represehtii. ;    State    icvei    coailtions    of  parent 
orgcnizations  within  the  region.     The  FY  86  conference 
attended  by  State  Directors  of  Special  Education  and  parent 
coalition    representatives,    addressed    the    implications  of 
cultural  characteristics,  such  as  child  rearing  practices  ?»nd 
approacJies    to    disability    and    health,    of    ;even  ethnic 
populations    served    in    the    region    on    the    delivery  of 
educational  services  to  handicapped  children.   As  a  result  of 
this  conference,  training  is  being  planned  for  local  level 
educators  and  parents  in  three  of  the  States  in  the  region 
including  California  where  2D0  persons  in  the  State's  Special' 
Education  Resource  Netwo.'l'  will  be  trained,    the  training 
Will   focus  oh  designin?   and   implementing  prbtcctlon  in 
evaluation  procedures,  prc^cdural  safeguards,  and  programs 
which  are  responsive  to  ethnically  and  culturally  diverse 
children  and  families. 

Suminarv 

H^^^^A^-^"^^^^'^  ''^''^    -Present  Federal  initiatives   over  more  than  a 
t^J  rf'^  '?  '^^^''''  th.  ,bf;,c>'  of  parents  of  handicapped  children  anc 
youth  10  efrcctively  participate  :  „       ,c.te  for,  and  obtain  educational  program 
of   tficir   children.      Over   the  decade,   these   projects    have   also  been 

supplemented  and  supported  by  other  eSEP  projects  designed  to  develop  and  ies^ 
new  approaches  for  parejit  involvement  in  the  education  of  handicapped  childrcr 
T^  V  '^T^'  ''^'^'''^''''^  ^''"^^^"'^  ^"'y  ^^^ion  Program,  a  var^Tty 
^.kl^p  P"'"^  involvement  in  educationa  decision- 

making advocacy,  and  service  delivery  for  preschool  age  children.  Under  OSEP's 
SS^«?n°'?r'  have   examined    the   effectiveness   of  alternafive 

P^enfr  n  th.?^  ''''  involvement  of  mino  ity 

paren  s  ,n  their  childrcns'  education,  and  involving  parents  in  the  delivery  of 
educanonal  services.    Together,  OSEP's  support  for  direct  services  to  pa   n^  and 

^fr«i^  ^  "'^^^^  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 

parent  mvolve^ent  have  contributed  to  efforts  nauonally  to  enable  parents  r- 
handicapped  chUdren  to  participate  with  educators  in  providing  appropriate 
educational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped  children  and  youth.  ^PP^OP^'-^  = 

Parent  InvQ^^mm  i^  the  Tndividnaii7^H  Hd^ic^mfl^  Pmpr. m 

Act  ^r^^tl  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  law,  regulations  implemc.  ting  tht 
Act  and  the  su^equent  interpretation  of  the  lEP  requirements  issued  b<  th'  US 

eou?I  S  -  ^'^l'^  '"^'^'^^  ^"  expectation  that  parent  w^ld  'l 

equal  participants  along  with  school  personnel,  in  developing,  rt  if  -iK  an^ 
revising  their  child's  individualized  education  program  and  -  ,id  tUc  a'n  act  'e 
part  in  discussions  and  decisions  regarding  their  chilis  program.    A!thoM,?h  iir 
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legislative  history  contains  limited  reference  to  the_ assumptions  underlying  parent 
participation,  ah  analysis  of  this  history  copcludes  that  eongress  iritiendcd  to 
provide  for  parent  participation  for  two  reasons  (turnbujl,  TurnbuU  and  Whca^^^ 
1982).  First,  parental  sharing  of  information  would  provide  a  broader  perspective 
of  the  child  as  well  as  enhance  the  probability  and  capacity  of  families  to 
promote  the  child's  educational  program  at  home.  Second,  parent  participation 
was  designed  as  an  enforceable  right,  enabling  parents  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  child  within  the  education  system  aac?  to  hoJd  schools  accountable  for  the 
program  they  provided. 

Three  distinct  roles  were  envisioned  for  parents  (Turnbull  and  Turnbull, 
P82).  These  roles  and  their  underlying  assumptions  were  that 

•  parents  should  be  part  of  the  educational  process  from  which 
they  had  been  so  often  removed  -  a  belief  in  the  role  of  the 
parent  as  a  de<pision^mafcer: 

#  parent  participation  should  increase  the  appropriateness  of 
educational  services  provjded  -  a  belief  in  the  role  of  the 
parent  as  advocate  artd  di.  rector  of  the  child's  educational 
rights  and  interests;  and 

f;  parents  should  be  involved  in  the  education  of  their  child  at 
home  •  a  belief  in  the  role  of  parent  as  teacher. 

Since  the  enactn  ^ht  of  EHA-B,  several  implemcntaiion  st-dies  have  examined 
parents*  experiences  rcjated_  to  these  roles  in  the  planning,  delivery,  and 
evaluation  of  their  handicapped  child's  educational  program.  The  parent  as  an 
active  and  equal  partner  with  schooK  personnel  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  child  has  been  the  standard  against  which  much  of  this  research  has 
been  conducted.  The  majority  of  studies  which  have  examined  the  nature  and 
extent  of  parent  participation  was  cdnducted  during  the  early  years  of 
implementation,  a  period  during  which  parents  and  educators  were  establishing 
their  new  relationship  and  developing  procedures  and_ strategies  to  support  an 
effective  parent/school  partnership.  The  portrait  depicted  by  these  studies  is  not 
a  single  image  of  the  parent  as  an  active  a.  d  equal  participant  but  rather, 
multiple  images  reflecting  a  divcrsityjn  parent  responses  to  the  opportur.. ties  for 
involvement  provided  by  the  law.  This  diversity  suggests  heterogeneity  among 
parents  and  variability  in  their  interest  and  capacity  to  pariicipatc  in  the 
e  ducational  planning  and  prngramming  process.  _  Each  of  the  parcht  roles-parent 
as  decision  Tiaker,  as  protector  ind  advocate  of  the  child's  rights,  and  as 
♦^acher-arc  examined  below  in  Ight  of  data  from  such  studies  on  parent 
*nvo!vemeht  since  tne  Act  was  implem.'  .:cd. 


P^fC nts^^s  Decision  > ' ^ k e ' ; 

'  he   bcliet    t^      o:^    :  .     /.k   id   sSiarr   the   rights  rjhd   responsibilities  as 
d'!C^si  n  u    ;trs  au^       -   i^u     :  i       i  of  the  education  process  is  based  on  two 
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and  TufribuII.  1982).     Fits       at  parents  want  to  be 
:nv.};       ;r.  educational  decision  making  aSd,  when  c  -  opportunity  will  take 

?c  -  .  rs^e.  of  it;  and  second,  that  attending  the  mc.  ng  lo  plan  their  child's  lEP 
■  .Si  ciiable^  parents  to  participate  in  decision  nir.King.  Data  from  several  Studies 
of  parent  involvement  in  the  iEP  process  suggest  sisnifica  t  variability  in  the 
extent  to  which  these  assumptions  hold  true. 

^  in  a  national  survey  of  individualized  education  j  iograms  (1980)  conducted  bv 
tfie  Research  Triangle  Institute  (RTI),  teachers  reported  that  in  70  percent  of  thi 
cases  parents  provided  no  input  in  the  preparation  of  the  IEP.  Other  studies 
have  found^  that  while  ^parcnt  attendance  is  fairly  high,  parent  participation  in 
fr^THl^'""^".'"^«l^f  "  "mi^d.  An  observational  analysis  of  IEP  meetings 
(GoHstein  e^  al  ,  1982)  found  that  the  majority  of  parent  contributions  in  the  IEP 
meetings  were  on  the  topic  of  personal/family  issues,  not  on  such  educational 
issues  as  evaluation,  placement,  and  curriculum.  In  its  final  report  of  a  5-year 
study  of  the  ifflplementation  of  EHA-B  in  16  LEAs,  SRI  International  (1982) 
indicated  that  while  the  quantity  of  par5nt  involvement  increased  significantly 
f^'^^'^^'^y'^  i^l  ^i^-^ti^^  number  of  parent-school  contacts  increased, 
including^parent  attendance  at  IEP  meetings),  the  law  had  a  smaller  effect  on  the 
qyahty  of  parent.school  interactions.  SRI  International  reported  that  five  years 
after^  implementation,  parents  often  did  not  make  substantive  contributions  to 
decisions  concerning  appropriate  programs  and  services  for  their  children. 

_  The  limited  nature  of  parent  ir  -ivement  in  ?  conferences  and  in  the 
dec^ons  n^de  there  have  been  at tribu.r/.  in  part,  ..  the  attitude  at^pra^tic^ 
of  some  school  personnel  who  attend    .  d  conduct  IEP  meetings     For  examp'e 

fo^d  thaf      °'  'r'!  ^"^  '^^       well  as  general  education  Ta^e 

ih"  f       •  personnel  belie.  ^  parents  should  contribute  informar  on 

aboAit  their  child  but  should  not  or  cannot  effectively  participate  in  any 
nto  nr«c^-.  the  decision  making  process.    The  translation  ot'^ms  auituSe 

S?SnS  •  ""^r""''. f  "'y  limited  opportunity  for  parent  participation.'  For 
nnr?o«  'n?  ^"  ^'^^"^f  0?  34  IEP  meetings,  school  personnel  stated  the 

purpose  of  the  meeting  in  only  35  percent  of  the  cases  and  specified  what 

P"""^  °^  the  meetings;  parents  were  n"Je 
«n!ct.H  n.    ^'"'^'^^^^   or   the   purpose   of   the   meeting  or   what  their 
«S  l^rr  regarding  the  conference;  parental  input  was  requested  by 

school  staff  only  occasionally,  and  then  usual.y  to  obtai'  verification  of  an 
observed  problem  or  behavior;  and  in  only  27  percent  of  the  meet?ni°  was  the 
language  used  judged  to  be  at  a  level  parents  could  undersi'nd  fvss'ldyl^ 
Algozz.ne,  and  Mitchell,  1982).  Further,  several  studies  have  reported  that  in  t  e 
majority  of  IEP  conferences,  the  IEP  was  completely  prepared  prior  to  the 
meetmg;  during  the  meeting,  parents  were  asked  to  review  the  IEP  and 
rcc^ommend  changes  to  school  personnel.  Presenting  parents  with  what  may 
rfcnmmJn.r  -^^^^^  already    reached    rather  than 

rnnoT^nirle  ^"^"^^  '"^^^o  directly  communicate  and  provide  appropriate 
oppprtunitie^s_  for  mvolvcmeni,  can  obviously  limit  parent  participation  in  the  IEP 
decision  making  process.  f«»"«"      mc  mr 
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While  in  some  cases  school  personnel  inhibit  or  preclude  active  parent 
involvement  in  lEP  confcrences_  and  decisions  by  their  atritud^  or  behavior, 
research  findings  also  suggest  that  parents  vary  in  their  interest  in  being  active 
as  decision  makers,  the  SRI  International  final  report  on_ the  lonj^itudihal  study 
rdiihd,  based  on  interviews  with  parents  and  school  personnel,  that  some  parents 
did  hot  contribute  to  decisions  because  they  lacked  adequate  knowledge  abou 
program  options  or  because  they  were  intimidated  among  schooj_  personnel  they 
perceived  to  be  the  experts.  Others,  however,  abstained  because  they  believe  that 
educational  decisions  arc  the  appropriate  responsibility  of  school  personnel, 
because  they  genuinely  trust  that  school  staff  know  what  is  best  for  their  child, 
or  because  they  are  apathetic  or  experience  other  constraints  on  their  ability  to 
participate. 

In  another  study  (Lusthaus,  Lusthaus,  and  Gibbs,  1 98 1),  approximately  100 
parents  of  children  served  in  resource  and  special  class  Placements  were  asked  the 
type  of  involvement  they  desired  (i.e.,  hb  inVdlverner^i,  giving  and  receiving 
information,  and  having  control  over  decisions)  in  each  of  riinc  decisions  related 
to  their  child's  education.  Half  of  the  parent^  sampled  indicated  that  in  di^cisipns 
related  to  such  matters  as  evaluation,  class  placcmeht,  anrf  tudent  grouping  for 
ihstructidh  they  preferred  a  role  of  giving  and  receivipj  ormation^  Gontrdl 
over  deci:;iohs  was  desired  by  a  majority  of  parents  j  such  matters  as 
determining  the  type  of  records  that  should  be  kept  atcu^  their  child,  medical 
services  for  the  child,  and  transfer  of  their  child  from  one  .     :     to  another. 

Although    the    nature    of    parental    participation  rr    ed  ■    ?  orial 

decision-making  process  may  not  be  what  was  originaliy  cn;^^^^^^  a^  .^urs  to 

satisfy  some  parents  and  represent  their  desired  level  of  particiji  :jion.  rhc_  SRI 
study  concluded  that  while  parent  involvement  in  many  cases  has  not  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  handicapped  child's  educational  programming,  it  has 
served  to  increase  parent  awareinc55  about  what  their  child  is  doing  and  to 
increase  communication  between  parents  and  the  schools.  The  effect^  of  this 
parental  participation  have  been  reported  in_scvcra|  studies  as  dcm<^  mating  a 
positive  relationship  between  parent  involvement  and  their  commitmertt  to  the 
decisions,  madc^  and  parent  satisfaction  with  their  child's  educational  program 
(RTI,  1980;  Say,  McCbllum,  and  Bfightman,  1980;  PoUfka,198i).  The  findings 
from  these  studies  appear  to  suggest  that  structured  contacts  which  focus  school 
personnel  and  parcnJts  on  the  netJs  and  program  of  the  handicapped  child  have 
beneficial  outcomes  for  the  child,  parent,  and  the  school. 


Parents  as  Protectors  and  Advocates 

Several  assumptions  underlie  the  belief  that  parent  involvement  insures  the 
c.iiid's  rights  to  ail  appropriate  education.  First,  parents  can  improve  the  quality 
of  decisions  made  by  teachers;  second,  parents  are  effective  advocates  for 
insuring  the  acccuntability  of  the  school  system;  and  third,  parents  will  represent 
the  interests  of  their  child  without  regard  to  their  own  interests  or  to  the 
interests  of  other  members  of  the  family  (TurnbuU  and  Turnbul!,  1982). 
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Expcrichcc  in  the  iihplcmchtatibn  of  EHA-B  has  sinown  tfiat  itiany  parents  arc 
highly  interested  and  successful  in  being  advocates  for  their  handicappped 
children.  However^  the  assump^^  not  supported  that  atl  parents  bencvc  their 
chi^ld  needs  to  be  protected  from  the  educational  systent  or  that  all  parents  will 
function  ^s  advocates,  thereby  insuring  their  children's  rights  and  schools' 
accountabih'ty  (Benson  and  TurnbuU,  1986).  Many  parents  view  the  school  with 
confidence  and  as  an  ally  in  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  handicapped 
children.  For  example,  in  a  recently  completed  study  of  special  education  funding 
and  service  delivery  in  Massachusetts,  overall  parent  satisfaction  with  special 
education  was  high  among  the  7S  parents  interviewed  in  12  communities;  a  large 
majority  of  parents  interviewed  reported  positively  on  aspects  of  the  special 
education  process,  from  the  idcntificatioh  of  children  in  need  of  service  to  lEP 
meetings,  and  the  delivery  of  services  (Massachusetts  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Audit  and  Oversight,  1986).  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  parents  interviewed  for  this 
study  reported  that  the  school  had  identified  their  child's  needs  for  special 
services,  and  over  70  percent  further  indicated  they  had  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  services  for  their  child.  In  another  study,  65  percent  pf  parents  of 
mildly  and  moderately  handicapped  preschool  children  sampled  identified  the 
importance  of  finding  competent  professiohals  so  they  could  take  a  break  from 
the  educationp.1  responsibilities  for  their  child  as  being  a  factoi  in  heir  choice  of 
a  preschool  (Winton  and  Turnbull,  1981). 


Parental  ability  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  cheif  handicapped  child  requires, 
in  plrt,  that  parents  have  adequate  knowledge  regardiri;^  ^uch  natters  as  their 
rights  and  the  rights  of  their  child,  and  the  schboPs  special  education  procedures 
and  projgrams.  As  dbcumcrited  in  pr-^vious  Congressional  reports,  school  districts 
have  implemented  cxtchsiv^i  _ef fortes  to  provide  such  information  to  parents 
including  written  brochures  describing  steps  in  the  planning  process,  printed 
statements  detailing  parents'  rights  and  procedural  safeguards  under  Federal  and 
State  law,  and  verbal  elaboration  and  explanation  of  such  informatidh  by  school 
staff  at  various  points  during  the  educatibhal  plahriihg  process.  Yet,  some  studies 
of  implcmentatibn  siJggcst  that  despite  such  cffbrts  some  parents  do  riot  have 
cbmmarid  of  the  basic  knbwicdge  cbnsidcrcd  necessary  to  represent  their  child's 
interests  (SRI  International,  1982;  Massachusetts  Seriate  Committee  on  Post  Audit 
and  Oversight,  1986).  Iri  the  Massachusetts  study  cited  above,  for  example,  parent 
knowledge  regarding  their  rights  under  State  law  and  the  nature  of  their  child's 
special  education  program  was  determined  to  be  highly  variable  even  though 
school  districts  had  sent  appfopriatc  letters  to  these  parents  and  parents  had 
attended  meetings  with  schobi  staff  whb  had  provided  further  explariatibns.  While 
73  perccrit  of  the  parents  interviewed  were  aware  they  cbuld  reject  a  part  bf 
their  chi'd's  cducatibrial  plan  and  66  percent  knew  they  could  request  a  copy  of 
test  records,  only  37  percent  bf  the  parents,  whose  involvcriierit  with  special 
educatioii  rariged  frorii  one  to  10  years,  wr  aware  bf  their  right  to  ari 
irideperident   evaluation   at   school  expense.  urther^  many   of   the  parents 

interviewed  for  this  study  lacked  knowledge  of  what  their  children's  needs  were 
and  the  types  and  frequency  of  services  their  children  were  receiving. 
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Some  parents  appear  to  be  tn^ncbnvjnced  that  their  contributions  can 
signifieantly  improve  the  quality  of  slecisions  made  by  teachers.  While  they  can 
contribute    informati^^^^  their    child    and    concur    with    the  schpors 

recommendations,  some  parents  express  s  lack  of  self-confidence  and  the  skiils 
necessary  to  function  as  equal  partners  with  school  pcfsdnnci  whose  specialized 
training  and  experience  qualify  them  to  address  issues  related  to  assessment, 
curriculum  planning,  and  behavior  managemcht.  The  Massachusetts  study  found 
that  while  parents  were  concerned  with  their  children's  education  and  wanted  to 
Rhbw  what  was  going  bh,  a  prevalent  assumption  among  them  was  that,  regarding 
their  children  s  education,  the  school  knows  best.  Authors  of  this  study 
concluded  that  this  assumption  by  parents,  combined  with  their  limited  knowledge, 
has  led  some  to  withdraw,  abdicating  their  decision  making  to  the  school. 

The  ability  of  parents  to  rcprc:sc?U  thc_  interests  bf  their  child  without 
regard  to  the  need?  and  interests  of  themselves  and  other  family  members  is  a 
chaiicnge-  for  parents  in  general  and,  perhaps,  more  so  for  some  parents  of 
handic:::rpcd  children.  Families  of  children  who  have  handicapping  conditibhs  arc 
often  faced  with  a  unique  set  of  problems  as  they  attempt  to  adapt  to  the 
presence  of  handicapped  children  withir.  the  family;  and  at  ttfic  same  time,  such 
families  arc  subject  to  the  same  pressures  and  jcnsions  that  every  family  faces 
(Gal  .,^her,  Bcekmah  and  Gross,   19  Ccmpeting  dcmandr  on  their  time 

resaijting_  f rom  work  and  responsibijities  for  other  children,  the  added  financial 
costs  that  some  parents  of  handicapped  children  may  cxpeficncc,  arid  the  attcnti/Mi 
and  structure  "hat  may  be  required  in  the  hdnic  in  order  to  manage  and  care  for 
their  handicappioi  child  arc  but  a  few  of  the  factors  that  contribute  tb  stress 
experienced  by  s^;nic  families  of  haridicappcd  children.  The  desire  tb  protect  their 
haniicappcd  zLAd  from  failure  or  rcjcctibh,  or  tb  reduce  stress  wit^  n  the  family 
c$ri  lead  parents  to  udvocate  for  prbgra^^  which  educators  might 

view  as  too  restrictive  br  otherwise  inappropriate,  given  the  educational  goals 
they  have  li3r  the  chijd  (Turjibull  and  TurnbuII,  1982).  Given  the  interdcpcridcricc 
of  the  ramify  system,  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  expect  parents  to  separate 
entirely  the  interests  of  their  handicapped  child  in  the  educational  planning 
process  fTora  those  of  the  family  at  large. 


Underlying  th*?  belief  tnat  irivolvcmcht  in  the  development  of  heir  child's 
educational  prog/am  would  assist  parents  in  suppbrtihg  their  child^s  educational 
prograrii  at  horiic  /^a:  an  assumption  th3t_  handicapped  children  will  experience 
greater  progress  wh  paiehts  and  teachers  i^mplement  a  coordinated  instructional 
appToach  (Behsoi)  aiio  Turhbulj,  1986);  There  is  little  doubt  that  parents  teach 
their  ehildreh  thro^ttjt:  their  daily  interactions  and  that  consistency  between  the 
^^"l*^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  CA^_  ^^^^  A*^'*^^^^  to  the  child's  continued  progress  in  achieving 
educational  goals  and  obJr.r live..  In  fact,  research  has  shown  that  riiariy  parents 
of  young  handicapped  children  h^ve  achieved  impressive  success  as  teachers  of 
their  own  children,  by  providing  continuit'^,  opportunity  for  practice  and 
reinforcement  (Turnbull  and  Turnbull,  1982;  McConkey,  1985). 
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However,  being  an  effective  tcachcf  of  one's  own  child  can  be  a  forihidablc 
undertaking,  for  some  parents  requiring  skill  acquisition,  rcsrtriicturihg  of  the 
home  cnvirdnmcnt,  and  realigning  of  family  priorities.  Depchdihg  bri  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  child's  heeds  and  competing  responsibilities  in  the  family  that 
require  parental  attcntibh,^  serving  as  teacher  can  a!so  be  stressfuj.  WJiile  some 
parents  have  or  can  acquire  ihc  knowledge,  iat^  resources  necessary  to 

actively  carry  cducationai  ap^^^  into  daUy  living  situations  in  the  home, 

it_  appears  th?it_  others^  m^^  involvement  or  may  prefer  to 

emphasize  aspects  of  their  child's  development  which  receivv?  less  attention  during 
the  school  day  (TurnbuII  and  Turnbull  19S2).  While  parental  support  for 
educational  goals  is  desirable  and  worth  working  towards^  it  is  evident  that  hot 
all  parents  can  of  will  choose  to  deliver  the  educational  program  ih  the  home. 


The  cumulative  cxperiehcc  of  parents^  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  as  described  in  studies  of  imi^lcmchta^^  suggests  theie^  is  considerabJe 
v^riit^dn  _ih_  the  nature  and  extent  of  parental  involvcm  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  ihdividuailzed  education  programs.  While  some  parents  have 
assumed  an  active  and  equal  role  in  their  partnership  with  the  schodls,  others 
have  taken  on  a  more  limited  form  of  involvcmcht  —  some  by  choice^  some 
because  they  have  not  had  appropriate  opportunities  to  acquire  the  skills^ 
knowledge  and  cbhfidehcc  they  need,  and  some  because  bpporiuhitie^  for 
partlclpatibn  have  not  been  prbvidci  The  challenge  to  educational  agencies, 
organizations,  _and  individuals  interested  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
parent-school  partnership  is  to  help  parents  recognize  that  they  have  expertise 
that  is  valuable  to  their  child's  educational  progfain^  that  they  can  acquire  the 
skills  aiid  knowledge  necessary  for  participation,  ahd  that  they  have  both  a  right 
and  responsibility  to  participate  in  whatever  ways  piossible  for  the  benefit  of  their 
handicapped  child. 


Dispute  Resolution 


In  establishing  the  due  process  provislbns  bf  EEIA-B,  ebngr^^ 
that  dif f creaces  cbuld  arisc„  between  parents  and  schools  over  the  educational 
program  of  the  fiandica^^^  history  of  P.L.  94-142, 

eongresi  expressed  the  expectation  that  the  due  process  provisions  of  the  law 
would  provide  parents  and  schools  an  aiternativc  to  the  judicial  system  ahd  the 
courts  for  resolving  such  differences  over  a  handicapped  child's  educatibh.  Nb 
longer  should  the  courts  be  the  main  arbiter  bf  diffcrchccs  ibctwcch  parents  and 
the  schools.  As  an  alternative  tb_  judicial  rccbursc,  framcrs  of  the  law  viewed  the 
diie  process  hearing  as  a  means  of  providing  a  relatively  ihfbrmal,  inexpensive  and 
prbhipt  remedy  when  agreement  cbuld  hot  be  reached  in  the  educational  planning 
process  (Cluhe  and  Van  Pelt,  1985). 

--    Traditlbnally^  du^e  pro  to  guarantee  accuracy  in 

fact  Finding,  participatioji  in  decision  making,  and  the  perception  of  fairness  to 
persons  faced  with  the  potential  loss  of  liberty  or  property  through  acts  of 
government  (Friendly,  1975).    The  procedures  and  fights  specified  in  EHA-B  are 
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based  on  established  principles  of  adinihistrative  due  process  and,  as  such,_  satisfy 
all  the  major  elements  of  due  process  generally  thoirghK  be  essential  to  a  fair 
hparirig  {Kurilbff,  1985).  Section  M5  6F  EHA-B  provides  that  both  parties  in  a 
dispute  have  t^^^  to  be  acconipanied  by  counsel;  to  make  written  and  oral 

arguments;  to  confrbat,  c^^^^^  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  to 

receive  a  written  or  electronic  verbatim  record  of  the  hearing;  and  to  receive  a 
written  account  of  findings  of  fact.  Further,  the  hearing  decision  must  be  based 
on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  pfoyided  within  the  context  of  the  requifcments 
of  the  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws.  A  recently  enacted  amendment  to 
Section  615,  the  Hahdicappcd  Children's  Pnotectibn  Act  of  1986,  authorizes  the 
award  of  reasonable  attorney's  Fees  to  pare  or  guardians  of  handicapped 
children  who  prevail  in  due  process  hearings  or  in  subsequent  civil  actions. 

Previous  reports  to  Congress  have  described  various  aspects  of  the 
implementation  of  the  due  Jjfdcess  provisions  of  EH A-B;_  These  have  in^^^^ 
descriptions  of  the  types  of  educatiohal  issues  over  which  parents  and  schools 
disagree,  how  States  select,  traih^  and  review  the  perfornrance  of  hearing  officers, 
and  procedures  States  employ  to  assure  the  timely  i:-.prementatiori  of  hearing' 
decisions.  in  addition,  these  earlier  reports  indicated  that  while  Statci  had 
clearly  developed  the  capacity  to  implement  the  due  process  Jiearihg. procedures, 
unanticipated  outcomes  had  occurred.  In  particular,  these  reports  indicated  that 
hearings  had  become  both  more  adversarial  and  costly  than  had  been  originally 
anticipated. 


-    This  ^^pbrt  c^^  detail  these  unanticipated  outcomes,  based  oh 

Ihc  Findings  of  implementation  studies  conducted  over  the  last  scveraL  years  on 
the  legal  orientation  of  due  process  procedures.  Neat,  study  results  related  to 
parent  and  school  perccptidns  fegafdihg  the  fairness  of^^hd  lheir  sadsf action  with 
due  process  hearings  as  a  means  of  resolving  educsttionaL  disputes  arc  presented. 
Finally,  findings  on  the  use  and  impact  of  mcdiation  procedures  as  a  prc-hcaring 
alternative  for  resolving  educational  disputes  between  parents  and  the  schools  are 
discussed. 


Due  Process  Hearings 

zz  iJ^  was  anticipated  that  the  due  process  hearing  would  afFofd  schools  and 
parents  a  relatively  informal  and  cost  efficient  Scans  to  setUe_  their  differences 
over  matters  associated  with  the  educatiohal  program^^f  ja_  handicapped  child. 
Evidence  from  several  studies  cMductcd  since  the  Jmplementation  of  the  due 
process^  requirements  of  the  EH A-B  suggests,  however,  that  due  process 
pfdceedings  have  taken  oh  the  climate  and  characteristics  of  judicial  proceedings 
(Budoff  and  Orcnstein,  1982)  and,  for  the  schools  and  for  some  parents,  involve 
considerable  financial  cost. 


Legal  Of i^iitatien  and  Costs  Hearings 


The  reliance  on  legal  professionals,  and  the  extensive  use  of  witnesses  and 
exhibits  by  both  parents  and  the  school  characterize  due  process  hearings  in 
several  States.  For  example^  special  education  due  process  hearings  in  several 
States  (e.g.^  New  Jersey)  are  cdhductcd  by  the  Ststc  court  of  a^^  law 
which  is  responsible  for  conducting  such  proceedings  across  departments  of  State 
government.    The  bpcratibiial  p^^  of  these  courts  are  distinctly  legal  in 

nature,  wJiete  hearings  are  condu  by  administrative  law  judges  serving  as 
hearing  officers.  In  other  States,  only  attorneys  have  been  eligible  to  serve  as 
hearihg  officers  (e.g.,  Florida,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  and  Virgihia).  Given 
their  background  and  training,  it  would  be  expected  that  their  preference  for  the 
conduct  of  hearings  would  lead  thenv  to  reliance  on  practices  reflective  of  Ic^^^ 
proceedings.  However  even  in  States  where  hearings  arc  cond^^ 
educational  agencies  themselves  and  where  educators  and  xuhcrs^  whose  background 
is  not  legal  serve  as  hearing  officers  (c^^^Michigan^^^  are  increasingly 

described  as  formal,  adversarial  proceedings  characterized  by  their  legal 
procedures  and  adherence  to  legal  principles  (Simpson,  1984). 


i^*^  J^^^L  ^"y^^^  process  hearings  in  special  education 

as  well  as  analyses  prepared  by  some  State  educational  agencies  on  hearings 
conducted  in  their  States  suggest  that  attorneys  play  a  major  role  in  the 
rcsoltttioji  of  educational  disputes  serving  either  as_  parent  or  school 
representatives,  in  a  sample  of  hearings  conducted  in  1983-84  in  a  State  which 
that  yeiar  held  nearly  300  hearings,  attorneys  represented  parents  in  89  percent  of. 
the  hearings  and  advocates  represented  another  jsix  percent;  sehooJ  districts  in 
this  sample  were  represented  by  attorneys  in  81J  percent  of  the  cases  (RIEP,  in 
progress).  In  another  State  that  same  ycar,^  the  SEA  reported  that  In  the  18 
hearings  conducted,  attbrheys  represchted  school  districts  in  61  percent  of  the 
hearings  and  parents  in  67  percent  of  the  hearings;  parents  in  that  State 
represented  themselves  iiL  oMy  17  percent  of  the  hearings  that  year  (NASDSE, 
1985j.  In  all  hearings  conducted  In  a  third  State  before  1983,  parents  represented 
themselves  ia  only  five  p  of  the  hearings,  used  attorneys  81  pcrcerit  of  the 

tixne^  and  used  advocates  in  the  remaining  14  percent  of  the  cases;  whUc  school 
districts  in  the  same  hearings  employed  legal  representation  at  a  sighf icahtly 
lower  rate,  attorneys  were  used  in  nearly  47  percent  of  the  cases  (Davis,  1983). 

In  numerous  ^udies^  parents  and  school  officials  who  have  gone  to  a  due 
prdcess  hearing  report  that  legal  or  advocate  representation  is  essential  for  both 
sides  because  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  hearing  proceedings,  the  heed  to 
clearly  organize  and  present  each  side^  especially  in  cases  where  the  issues  arc 
complicated^  and  to  equalize  the  perceived  imbalance  bctwccii  parents  and  the 

schools  in  the  hearing  prbecss  LEA  administrators  surveyed  by  one  study 

confirmed  tKc  impbrtahcc  of  counsel  for  both  parties  In  a  dispute,  but  reported 
that  legal  representation  was  responsible  for  enhancing  the  adversarial  nature  of 
hearing  procedures  (Romano,  1982). 


The  extensive  use  of  witnesses,  both  from  ihsid  and  outside  the  schdbli  and 
the  importance  of  written  evidence  in  cstabtishiiig  the  facts  of  the  case 
cbutrjlnitc  to  tjtc  JegaJ  dricntatibn_  of  the  due  process  hearing.  A  recent  study  of 
a  ianaplc  of_  hearings  in  one  State  found  that  all  parties  called  witnesses  in 
presenting  their  cases  (RIEP,  in  progress).  Witnesses  testifying  in  hearings  on 
:he  parent  side  averaged  three  (ranging  from  one  to  six),  and  on  the  school  side 
averaged  nearly  five  (ranging  froin  one  to  10).  These  findings  arc  largely 
consistent  with  the  results  of  a  study  in  another  State  on  a  sample  of  hearings 
conducted  in  the  1980-81  school  year  (Simpson,  1984).  This  study  found  that  the 
average  number  of  witnesses  for  parents  wss  3.8  (ranging  from  0  to  10)  and  for 
schools  was  fivj  (ranging  from  two  to  nine). 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  legal  climate  of  due  prbcess  hearings  is 
ddcumentatidn.  The  RIEP  study  found  that  the  number  of  written  documents, 
serving  as  exhibits^  submitted  in  each  case  ave  for  parents  and  29  for 

schools.  S^Ji  documents  included  the  _child*s  educationai  plans  for  several  years, 
progress  reports,  teacher  assessments,  school  and  independent  evaluation  results^ 
letters  between  parents  and  schooi  persdnneU  and  treatment  reports  of 
professionals  outside  the  school. 

Parents  and  schbpl  districts  experience  financial  as  well  as  emotional  costs 
related  to  the  Jicarihg  process^  The  financial  cost  of  using  attorneys,  calling 
expert  witnesses  to  prepare  and  present  testimony,  and  managing  each  party's 
case  can  be  significant  both  for  school  districts  and  parents.  Added  to  these 
costs  arc  those  associated  with  admiiiistermg  the  hearing,  such  as  fbr  preparing 
transcripts  and  expenses  of  the  hearing  officer.  However^  when  contrasting  the 
relative  ability  of  parties  in  the  dispute  to  finance  their  case,  parents  believe 
they  bear  the  heavier  burden.  They  contend  that  the  school  district  often  has 
the  resources  of  the  organizatibn  to  finance  hearing  costs  while  parents  often 
rnust  fihajicc  directl^^  (Simpson,  1984).    Whereas  school  staff 

and  attorneys  can  prepare  for  and  participate  in  a  hearing  during  the  course  of 
their  work  day,  parents  must  frequently  take  time  off  from  work  to  obtain  an 
independent  evaluation,  arrange  for  witnesses,  develop  their  case,  and  attend  the 
hearing. 

Few  studies  have  examined  the  cost  bf  due  process  heatings  td  parents  and 
schdpl  districts.  The  Third  Annual  Rebbrt  to  Congress  reported  school  district 
hearing  costs  ranging  frbm  $750  tb  $4,500  to  cover  the  expenses  of  attorneys  and 
school  staff  whb  prepare  and^xesent  testimony  at  the  hearing,  and  for  parents 
costs  of  $1,000  to  $3,500,  primarijy  fbr  i^^^  fees  and  expenses.    One  State 

surveyed  by  SASDSE  in  i9M  reported  that  in  25  hearings  recently  conducted  in 
that  Staie^  the  average  combined  costs  to  parents  and  schools  was  $7^000; 
hearing  xosts  in  this  _S^^^^  ranged  up  to  $17,000,  and  parties  were  accdmpahied  in 
all  hearings  by  attorneys.  In  a  study  of  hearings  conducted  at  the  local  level  in 
1980-81  in  another  State,  hearing  costs,  direct  and  indirect,  reported  by  school 
districts  ranged  from  approximately  $U000  to  $16,300,  with  the  average  being 
nearly  $6,000  (Mange  and  Henley,  1982). 
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In  contrast  to  the  financial  costs^  thciemdtibnai  costs  associated  with  the 
due  process  hearing  cannot  be  quantified.  Hxiwcvcr^  both  parents  and  educators 
report  that  participation  in  a  due  process  hearing  can  produce  stress  and  anxiety. 
Parents,  report  that  the  cjnbtiohal  costs  of  using  the  hearing  system  arc  high 
(Budoff  and  Qrehstein^  19JB2),_  res^^^^^  professionals'  questidnihg  their 

mdtives,_frbmiJic  pressure  case,  and  frdm  what 

sometinies  seem  Jto  be  endless  del^  obtaining  and  implementing  a  Jiearing 

decision  Similarly,  school  personnel  report  experiencing  loss  of  morale  and 
self-confidence  when  their  professional  judgment  is  publicly  questioned  and  when 
their  interest  in  the  child's  welfare  is  impugned. 

Fairness  and  Satisfactien  with  Due  Prdecss  Procedures 


Of  prime  importance  in  determining  _  the  effectiveness  of  due  process 
pfocedurcs  is  the  extent  id  which  they  achieve  the  goal  of  providing  a  fair  means 
for  reaching  ah_  appropriate  resdlutidn  of  an  educational  dispute.  Studies 
conducted  to  date  have  aot  pidvided  an  objective  assessment  of  the  fairness  and 
apprdpTiatchcss  df  due  process  hearings  in  resolving  disputes  regarding  a  child's 
cducatiohal  prograim  assessments  are  particularly  problematic 

because^df  both  diefinitional  and  measurement  issues.  For  example,  while  it  would 
be  pdssible_  to  define  fairness  to  mean  that  due  process  hearings  arc  equally 
accessible  to  all  parents  of  handicapped  childrch,  or  that  they  operate  in  such  as 
way  that  both  schools  and  parents  are  equally  able  to  influence  the  hearing 
decision,  such  definitions  are  difficult  to  measure.  All  parents  may  have  been 
informed  of  their  right  to  due  process,  but  may  not  understand  when  to  exercise 
it  pf  may  chddse  hdt  td  do  so  because  of  a  reluctance  to  confront  the  school  or 
to  incur  the  financial  costs. 

Determining  whether  due  process  hearings  result  in  appropriate  decisions  is 
equally  difficult,  particularly  in  light  of  the  subjective  nature  of  the  term 
"appropriate."  Not  only  can  parents  and  educators  be  expected  to  hold  differing 
views  of  what  is  an  appropriate  prdgrarn,  given  the  unique  perspectives  from 
which  they  view  the  child,  but  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  profcssidnal 
educators,  working  and  non-adversarial  circumstances,  cannot  always 

agree  on  cither  the  assessment  or  piacemcnt  of  a  hahdicapped  child  (Kuriloff, 
1985).  Studies  conducted  to  date  have  focused  priraariLy  on  the  extent  to  which 
parties  to  a  dispute  believe  that  they  have  been  accorded  their  rights  under  law, 
whether  they  believe  they  were  each  treated  equitably  in  the  process^  and 
whether  they  believe  that  the  decisions  rendered  were  based  dri  the  evidence 
presented. 

-:^_  ScveraI  studies  conducted  since  19&2  have  examined  the  perspectives  of  a 
sample  of  persons  who  have  participated  in  special  education  due  process  hearings 
regarding  the  fairness  of  this  procedure  and  their  satisfaction  with  their 
trc^tm(?nt  and  the  decision  that  was  rendered.  While  these  studies  have  certain 
ligijtltidris  (c^g^  use  of  small,  non-random  samples  of  hearing  participants  and 
reliance  on  retrospective  perceptions  of  their  expctience  withdut  verificatioh  of 
faet),_  thcir_  results,  based  on  experiences  in  different  States,  provide  largely 
consistent  results  regarding  parents'  and  school  administrators'  perceptions  of  the 
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fairiiess  of  hcinhg  procedures  ^  with  the  appropriateness  of 

the  due  process  hearing  as  a  means  of  resolving  educational  disputes.  In  two  of 
the  studies  cited,  hearing  decisions  were  reported  to  favor  schools  over  parents  in 
two  out  of  three  cases  (Goldberg,  1985  and  Romano,  1982).  In  a  third  study, 
schools  were  successful  slightly  more  often  than  parents  (Simpson,  1984). 

Proc^ural  fairness.  The  majority  of  parcnis  report  thc^^  been  accorded 
many  of  the  due  process  rights  tojvJiich  they  were  entitled  under  law  (Goldberg, 
1985  and  Romano^  1982)^  For  example,  most  reported  they  had  received  notice  of 
the  hearin^jn  time  to  prepare  their  case  and  had  been  provided  access  to  their 
child's  records  to  use  as  evidence,  although  in  both  studies  many  parents  reported 
that  the  school  did  not  provide  adequate  explanation  of  either  thc_  hearing 
procedures  or  such  records  as  their  child's  evaluation  results.  Further,  45  percent 
of  parents  in  one  study  reported  they  werc^  not  informed  of  the  availability  of 
legal  assistance  or  independent  evaiuatidii  (Romano^  1982),  and,  in  ahbiher,  only 
27  percent  of  the  parents  had  learned  of  their  right  to  request  i  Jicaring  from 
school  pcfsqnnel  (Simpson,  1984).  In  explaining  their  failure  to  inform  parents  of 
certain  of  their  due  process  rights,  some  schcidl  officials  reported  there  seemed  no 
need  to  do  so  if  the  parent  had  already  secured  the  assistance  of  an  advocate  or 
legal  counsel. 

The   majbriVty  ^^^^^  school    officials    believe    they    of  their 

representatives  had  the  opportunity  at  the  hearing  to  present  most  or  all  of  their 
ease  to  the  hearing  olTicer,  although,  in  general,  pa^^^  fepdfted  they  had  less 
opportunity  than  did  school  officials.  Goldberg  and  Romand  repdrt  that  rndrc  than 
95  percent  of  school  administrators  indicated  they  had  the  dppbrtuhity  to  prcscjit 
all  or  most  of  their  case  in  the  hearing,  while  in  the  Simpson  and  Goldberg 
studies  40  and  19  percent  of  the  jjarents,  respectively,  reported  they  had  no 
opportunity  to  present  tiieir  side  of  the  case.  Parents  cited  various  reasons  for 
their  fcspdnse  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  bpiportunity  they  had  to  present 
their  case,  Sdmc  parents  commc  that  having  chosen  to  be  represented  by  an 
advocate  in  the  hearing,  they  themselves  were  limited  in  what  they  could  say  and 
when  they  could  speaic.  Others  reported  that  the  hearing  officer  limited  the 
presentation  of  their  side  of  the  case  because  of  time  constfaihts  (Simpson,  1984). 

A  malority  of  parents  and  school  officials  believe  they  were  treated  fairly  In 
the  hearing  prdcess.  However^  parents  were  significantly  less  positive  in  this 
respect  than  were  school  officials^  For  example,  while  most  (90  percent)  school 
brfieials_  believed  thar  the  h^^^  been  conducted  fairly,    only  half  of  the 

parents  shared  this  perception;  further,  40  pereent  df  the  ^parents  indicated  that 
hearings  were  totally  or  substantially  unfair  (Gdldbcrg,  1985).  Romano  reported 
that  35  percent  df  the  parents  he  studied  indicated  a  belief  that  their  hearing 
dfficer  did  hot  act  in  ah  impartial mahhcr,  while  one-third  of  the  parents  in 
another  study  indicated  that  the  hearing,  regardless  of  hearing  outcome,  had  not 
been  conducted  fairly  by  the  hearing  officer  (Simpson,  1984). 

Two  of  these  studies  cdmpafed  participants*  perj:eptidhs  of  fairness  to 
hearing  outcome.  While  one  found  a  significant  correlation  for  both  parents  and 
administrators   between   their   perception   of   procedural   fairness   and  hearing 
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outcome  (Goldberg,  1985),  the  other  found  no  such  cprrelatipn  (Simpson,  1984). 
The  comments  of  the  majority  of  parents  in  these  studies  indicated  they  believe 
that  hearing  officers  were  knowledgeable,  applied  the  rules  of  the  hearing 
consistently  to  both  parchts  and  schbbi  pcrsbhhc^  and  treated  each  side  wiih 
respects  In  contrast,  pareivts  who  did  not  believe  they  had  been  treated  Fairly 
reported  _that_  hearing  officers  seemed,  on  the  basis  of  the  questions  they  asked, 
to  have  reached  their  decision  about  the  case  before  ail  the  evidence  had  been 
presented,  and,  in  some  cases,  did  not  foliow  the  established  rules. 


Parehts,  in  cbhtrast  to  fxibst  school  bfficials,  disagree  about  the  extent  to 
which  thc_  decisibhs  rendered  by  hearing  officers  wire  based  on  the  evidence 
presented  at  the  hearing.  Whllc  Sl  percent  of  school  administrators  were  positive 
in  this  regard  (Goldberg,  1985  and  Romano,  I9&2),  only  half  the  parents  in  one 
study  (Goldberg,  1985)  and  60  percent  in  another  (Romano,  1982)  agree  that 
decisions  were  totally  or  substantially  based  on  the  evidence  presented..  For  both 
parents  and  school  administrators,  biie  of  these  studies  (Goldberg,  1985)  fbuhd 
that  their  perceptibhs  regarding  the  basis  fbr  the  hearing  decision  was 
sighificahtly  cbrrclated  tb  hearing  butcbmc.  While  over  9B  percent  of 
administrators  in  these  two  studies  reported^  i  hearing  officers  adequately 

explained  the  basis  for  their  decision,  somewhat  fewer  of  the  parents  agreed. 
Parents  in  one  study  claimed  that  the  terminology  used  in  the  decisions  was  often 
legalistic  and  the  decision  itself  vaguely  written  (Romano,  1982). 

Participant  satisf action.  In  rating  their  ovefall  satisfaction  with  the  hearing 
process  they  participated  in  and  with  the  hearing  results  (based  bh  a__7  point 
scale  from  none  to  total  satisfaction),,  one  study,  found  significant  diffcrchccs 
between  schopl  officials  arid  parerits  (Gbldbcrg,  1985).  Whereas  bvcr  80  percent 
of  school  officials  were  rbbre  than  half  satisfied  with  bbth  the  hearing  prb^ess 
arid  outcome,  brily  38  percent  of  the  parjents  shared  this  satisfactiom  For  £ath 
parerits  and  admihistraibrs,^  hearing  butcjoihe  was  sig^  correlated  wltfc  their 

bvcraU  satisEactibn  with  the  hearing  process^  and  results.  Total  dissatisfaction 
with  the  hearing  prbcess^  was  reported  by  49  percerit^ofj^  and  9  percent 

of  the  _tEA  admimstratqrs.^  in  another  study,  similar  findings  were  reported 
regarding  parental  satisfaction  with  their  hearing  experience  (Simpson,  1984). 

While  citing  some  problems,  these  studies  indicate  that  a  majority  of  school 
officials  and  parents  who  have  used  due  process  as  a  means  of  fesdlving 
educational  disputes  report  that  it  is  laf^ely  an  equitably  adriiiriistefed  procedure. 
They  further  report  that  as  a  safeguard  of  the  child's  educational  interests  it  is 
an  essential  prbtectiori  that  shbuld  ribt  be  abridged.  Its  value  is  seen  riot  only  as 
an  ultiiriate  protcctibh  but  alsb  as  a  fbrm  of  leverage  for  u^c  by  both  parties  in 
their  deliberations  over  the  ^^^c  program,   fibwevcr,  neither  group 

reported  the  due  process  hearing  to  be  a  good  vi^ay  of  resolving  their  differences. 
In  one  study  (Goldberg,  1985),  67  percent  of  parents  and  one-third  of  school 
officials  in  retrospect  considered  the  hearing  to  be  a  negative  means  of  settling 
their  differences,  while  47  percent  of  schopl  adiriiriistfatqrs  arid  II  pcrcerit  bf 
parerits  found  it  to  be  positive.  This  study  found  rib  cbrrclation  bctwccri  hearing 
outcome  and  participants'  opinion  of  the  hearing  as  a  fair  means  of  settling 
differences.    Although  73  percent  of  the  parents  Interviewed  for  another  study 
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^^i'ttPSon.  1984)  said  they  would  use  due  process  again  if  bthei  forms  of  disbtite 
resolution  were  not  available.  40  percent  asserted  that  the  hearing  was  not  a  good 
way  of  resolving  the  educational  dispute.  ^ 

The  studies  cited  above,  along  with  several  conducted  earlier  and  reported  in 
previous  reports  to  Congress,  create  two  distinct  views  on  the  implemehtation  of 
^H^.^-^"^'  -  hand,  due  process  is  considered  by  school 

adimmstrat^ors  and  parents  to  be  an  essential  and  necessary  guarantee  of  the 
Child  s  right  to  aa  appropriate  e  program  and  the  parent's  right  to 

challenge  the  recommendations  of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  as  a 
result_  of  _its  legal  orientation,  many  parents  and  administrators  who  have 
participated  in  a  due  process  hearing  consider  hearings  to  be  ill-suited  to' 
resolving  cducationaL  disputes.  Among  the  negative  aspects  reported  by  both 
groups  are  the  loss  of  control  over  decisions  affecting  the  child,  the  development 
of  adversarial  attuudes  and  tension  between  school  personnel  and  parents  and  the 
personal  and  organizational  resources  that  are  required. 

tJm.  ^*f..'°r  ^"^u^'  and^schbols.  the  due  process  hearing  represents  the  first 

h^ic^ZJ^T^/'^'f^'^''^^'^  ''''  educational  program  of  a 

handicapped  child.  However,^  several  studies  have  documented  that  for  many  the 
dUA  process  hearing  IS  only  the  public  acknowledgement  of  long-standing 
differences  and  a  history  of  disagreement  that  has  existed  between  the  sth"oI  knd 
acU^  and  Orenstein.  1982).  Poor  communication,  lack  of  t^lt  d^^s  in 

the  f«cfn^c  '  cooperative  attitude  by  either  party  are  only  W  few  of 

personnel    While  ^^^^^^^'^  ^^^^  '"^^  parents  'and  schoo 

?nr  c?«!  -^^  "^"^  process  hearing  may  put  an  end  to  a  particular  dispute 

for  some  It  docs  not  end  the  conflict  that  has  evolved  over  a  long  oeriod  nf  tii> 
(Fiedler,  1985;  Budotf  and  ©renstein,  1982).  °  o  "  a  long  period  of  time 

_  Adversarial  methods  of  resolving  differences  ai-e  not  well  suited  to  conflicts 
fl^'f  ".P^^^^^  f  ^         '^^"^  '  continuing  relationship  (Yoshid^   ,9  ^5?^  e^^ 

rJfher  tia?  ^  ^nU^  '^''  '%?'^'''!  and  focus  participants  attention  on  w  nnH  g 
rathcr^than_^  on  solving  problems  of  mutual  interest.     Unless  a  child  ioves  or 
'  -S'^*".  programs,  it  is  likely  that  after  a  hearing  pa ren^and  schoo 
tie      Yet  '°  ^^ork  together,  particularly  as  the  child's  needs  ^ange  o^e 

a^ears  ^o     .    ^ome  parents  and  school  persoanej.  the  due  process  hearing 

tUmSt^L^r^r  ^    ^  conflicts  between   them  or  to 

lacuitate  cooperat.  /e  i,T  d  constructive  relations  in  the  future. 

^^r^f^'f!^'ty  ^^^^^^  associated  with  due  process  have  led  ihaiiy 
^^^r  ^  '^^^i  ta  recommend  that  alternatives  for  resolving  educatS 
disputes  be  sought  and  implemented  (Fiedler.  1985-  GoldberB  IQR^-  <5mn^^f  S 

Ss  ^  ""^^^    ^'^'^^  ''''^  s^'chid^^Sti^^k^^y^ 

P^oWen>-solving  and  communica?  on  fkifls 
Thelnl  TnSrn?'  Hf'''°^*f"',  of  confHet;  prehearing  conferences  i^wHch 
a^  hearing  officer  or  other  neutral  party  can  help  disputing  parties  consider 
alternative  solutions  to  their  differences;  and  alterSti"  e  fe^f  jdv^^^ 
procedures  for  resolving  disputes  such  as  Mediation.  O^e^the' la  rdecf^e  manv 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  parent  organizations  ^ve  impleme"'"^ 
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these  and  other  procedures  for  limiting  and  resoiving  confiict._  The  following 
section  examines  the  effect  of  one  of  these  procedures,  mediation,  which  is  being 
used  increasingly  as  a  prior  step  to  due  process  hearings  for  resoiving  disputes 
between  parents  and  schools. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Report  to  S^ohgrcss  cited  various  Proccdur^^^  designed  to 
facilitate  the  resolution  of  educational  disputes  between  parents  and  the  schools. 
Among  the  pre-hearing  alternatives  commonly  implemented  by  States  to  facilitate 
dispute  Tesdliitidn  is  medjatidn.  While  neither  mediation  nor  other  procedures 
desigiiied  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of  educatidhal  disputes  is  mehtidhed 
specifically  in  P.L;  94-142,  a  coinment  to  the  regulaU  related  to  the  due 
process  prbvisJons  of  the  law  noted  tha^^  has  been  found  by  iome  States 

to  be  successful  in  resolving  disputes  (Section  300.506).  This  commentary 
suggested  that  the  use  of  mediation  could  be  considered  as  an  intervening  step 
prior  td  a  due  pfpcess  hearing^  so  long  as  such  use  did  not  deny  or  delay  a 
parentis  right  td  a  due  process  hearing. 

Thc_ use  jof  jScdiation  as  a  ptbccdurc  for  resold  between  parents 

and  schools  has  expanded  since  the  law  was  enacted.  In  1976,  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  State  to  incorporate  mediation  procedures  into  its  due  process  system. 
In  a  1982  survey  of  State  educational  agencies^  NASpSE  fdund  that  11  States  had 
iiicdrpdratcd  mediation  or  a  similar  f driti  of  pre-hearing  dispute  resolutibh  process 
into  their  special  education  regulatidns,  either  as  suggested  procedure  or  as  ah 
bpiibn  that  must  he  of  fired  to  parents  and  schools.  _  At  that  time,  another  22 
States  rcpbricd  that  the  SEA  encouraged  the  usc^_ of  pre-hearing  alternatives 
through  nonregulatory  means.  To  support  the  implementation  of  such  alternatives, 
SEAs  developed  training  materials,  offered  training  for  mediators,  and/or 
developed  operational  guidelines  for  conducting  mediation  proceedings. 

A  itudy:  of  due  process  hearings  and  mediation  in  special  education  in  48 
Slates  (Buddff^  Orenstein,  and  Sachitand  1986)  fojind  one  year  later  than  the 
NASDSE  survey  that  in  the  1982-83  school  year  13  States  had  regulations  in  place 
that  specif ically  encburaged.  bi  required  that  pre-hearing  dispute  resolutibh 
procedures  be  iff  crcd  to  parent  and  schbbls.  This  study  f  urther  f  ouni  that  18 
S£As  £id  established  media^  parents  and  scfabbh 

resolve  ihcir  di^^  due  process  hearing,  -  in  addition, 

this  study  Idcntificci/qur  other  States  in  which  no  formal  SEA  program  had  be^^ 
established  but  where  on  an  inf ormaL  basis  SEA  staff  sometimes  become  involved 
ia  efforts  to  settle  differences  between  parents  and  school  personnel  prior  to  a 
due  process  hearing;  such  interventions  may  occur  at  the  request  of  parents  or 
LEAs,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  SEA  in  States  where  the  SEA  receives 
notification  that  a  dispute  has  develdped  of  a  hearing  has  been  requested. 

This  expansion  df  SEA  efforts  td_  broaden  the  alternatives  available  to 
parents  and  schools  for  the  resolution  of  disputes  that  arise  in  developing  and 
delivering  an  appropriate  educational  program  for  a  handicapped  child  appears  to 


have  emerged  for  two  major  :rcaso_ns.  First_ was  to  permit  schodls  and  parents  an 
opportunity  to  settle  their  differences  without  incurring  ^he  costly,  adversarial 
and  emotionally  taxing  experience  ijf  the  due  process  hearing,  structured  as  It  ii 
on  procedural  detail  and  rules  of  law.  Second  was  to  permit  disputing  pai-ties  to 
repair  or  preserve  a  level  of  respect  and  communication  that  would  enable  them 
to  work  together  productively  in  future  educational  planning  efforts  for  the 
handicapped  child: 

„    T^*"^^  recently  cdmpleted  or  still  underway,  have  examined  the 

effectiveness  of  mediation  programs  administeced  by  SEAs  One  of  these 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  for  Dispute  Resolution  (Singer  and  Nacc' 
1985),  examined  mediation  programs  in  two  States.  The  second,  currently  beine 
conducted  by  the  Research  Instituie  f^r  Educational  Prdbleins,  Inc  (RIEP  in 
pr^gresskhas^surveyed  due^roccss  and  mediation  practices  nationally.  Finally  in 
1985  NASDSE  surveyed  administrators  of  SEA  mediation  programs  in  five  States 
an(l_  parent  advocates  in  two  of  these  States  regarding  Jmplementation  of  the 
mediation  process.  The  findings  and  implications  of  tfieje  studies  related  to  the 
goals^  procedures  and  outcomes  of  SEA  mediation  programs  provide  the  empirical 
foundation  for  this  section. 

Goals  of  Mediation 

1.  Jcrms  sjicfi  as  negotiation  and  comprbmise  are  frequently  used  to  describe 
how  differences  are  resolved  and  agreements  achiey;ed  using  the  mediation  process 
For  mediation  in  special  education,  negotiation  seems  to  place  too  much  emphasis 
upon  a  pa_r_t^icutar  strategy  which  is  often  associated  with  managenienMabor 
disputes.  The  issues  in  special  education  mediation  do  hot  involve  just  two 
parties  seeking  benefits  or  reduced  costs;  they  involve  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  educational  program  for  a  child  whicli  consists  of  multiple  and 
sometimes  «miplex  service  components,  resulting  fi-om  agreements  forged  but  of 
somciitmes  jiiffering  perspectives  ambng  aad  between  educators  and  parents 
During  mediation,  the  focus  is  the  child's  best  interest  which  the  mediator  js 
charged  with  protecting,  CbmpTomise^  unfortunately,  suggests  that  parties  may  be 
S"?,"".',"?  up  important  points  and,  possibly,  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of 

the  _child.    Neither  term  denotes  effectively  the  prbblem-solving  nature  of  the 
meaiation  process. 

The^SEAjepresentatives  surveyed  by  NASDSE  (L985)  indicated  that,  although 
parties  may  have  to  change  their  pbsitions  in  order  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement,  neither  must  feel  that  they  lest  an  important  point.  Rather  one  SEA 
representative  characterized  the  primary  «oal  of  mediation  tb  achieve 'resolutioS 
cd^  tl«  present  dispute  thrbugh  the  cbllaborative  efforts  of  bbth  parties  workihc  in 
the_  best  interest  of  the  child.  If  such  collaboration  can  be  achieved  the 
mediation  process  will,  hopefully,  enable  parents  and  school  personnel  to  work 
together  productively  in  their  future  educational  planning  efforts. 
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.  ..  In  the  thrcc^tudics  of  special  educatibn  jncdiation^  several  vanaUons  in  the 
prbecdural  iinplcmchtatioh  br  mcdiaiion  programs  by  SEAs  were 

fouad^  The  mediatioB  process  is  triggered  in  any  one  of  several  ways,  depending 
on  the  State  and  its  due  process  procedures.  A  request  for  a  due  process  hearing 
in  some  States,  or  parental  rejection  of  a  child's  educational  plan  in  bthersi 
initiates  the  mediation  process.  Iji  such  States,  niediators^r  other  SES  staff 
cbhtact  schbbl  persbhhel  and  parents  to  determine  their  willingness  to  attempt  to 
rcsbl^vc  their  differences  through  In  other  States,  particularly  those 

where  due  _process^  hearings  are  conducted  at  the  local  level,  parents  or  school 
personnel  must  initiate  contact  with  the  SEA  to  indicate  their  interest  in 
mediation.  The  RIEP  study  identified  one  such  State  where  the  SEA  heavily 
advertises  its  mediation  program  thrbughout  the  Slate.  The  SEA  attempts  to 
schedule  the  medjatibh  as  sbbn  as  possible  so  that  the  partiesV  right  to  a  timeJy 
hearing  is  not  abridged;  The  parties  may  waive  the  Federal  45-day  timeline 
(GFR  300^5 J 2(a))  a  request  for  a  hearing  and  the  Irearing  decision,  and  on 

occasioa  do,  in  order  to  utilize  the  mediation  process.  Pfidf  to  the  mediatioh, 
the  mediators  in  some  States  familiarize  themselves  with  the  histbry  of  the 
dispute,  and  each  party's  pbsitibii  through  discussions  with  the  parents  and  school 
staff;  in  others^  mediators  make  no  attempt  tb  Icarh  more  than  the  basic  nature 
of  the  dispute  until  the  mediation  prbceedihg  when  both  parties  are  present. 

^fiilc  some  variati^^^  in  the  mediation  proceeding  exist,  such  as  their  length 
andJhow  mediators  structure  specific  elements  of  the  proceeding,  the  mediatioh 
process  typically  begins  with  a  joint  session  between  the  parent  and  schbbl 
personnel.  The  mediator  emphasizes  the  principles  of  cbnfidcntiality  and 
flexibility  undcflying  the  mediatibh  process  and  focuses  attchtioh  on  the  collective 
interest  of  all  parties  to  achieve  agreement  about  the  ehild's  educational  jprogram. 
The  mediator  establishes  him  or  her  self  as  a  facilitator  whose  role  is  not  to 
impose  a_  settlement  but,  rather,  jo  assist  the  ^larties  to  resolve  their  current 
differences^  Haying  established  their  role,  the  mediator  requests  the  parents  to 
describe  their  child,  the  disputed  issue(s),  and  w  desire  as  an  appropriate 

resblutibn.  While  a_parettt  adviser  or  advocate  may  be  present,  parents  most 
often  speafcL  tot  thcniselvcs  (lU  The  school  is  then  asked  to 

prcscnt-their  position  and  the  reasons  for  their  recommendations.  During  of  after 
thcse^  presentations  the  mediator  intervenes  as  neccssaf^^  with  questions  and 
comments  to  further  clarify  and  define  the  specific  differences  between  the 
parties  and  to  identify  the  issues  to  be  addressed.  This  definitiohal  phase  is  of 
particular  importance  because  its  outcome,  a  clear  statement  bf  the  issues  tb  be 
mediated,  becomes  the  focus  of  subsequent  dialogue  between  the  mediator  and 
each  party. 

Wiilc  disagreernents  arc  sbrnctimes  icsbiveOL  at  this  initial  joint  session,  more 
typically  the  mediator  next  meets  privately  in  caucus  with  each  party  to  discuss 
the  issues,  tb  examine  alternative  sbluUbns,  a  to  work  out  each  aspect  of  the 
agreement.  It_  is  at  these  private  sessions  where  differences  among  school 
personnel  may  surface,  where  the  mediator  may  test  the  limits  and  flexibility  of 
each  party's  position,  and  where  give  and  take  can  occur  in  an  environment  that 
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IS  nonthreatening.  The  mediator  sftuttl|^  feck  and  forth  between  the  two  parMes 
communicating  progress  towards  a  settlement  until  cither  an  agreement  or  impasse 
appears  to  have  been  reached.  TJiis  cycle  of  joint  and  private  sessions  may  occur 
once,  or  may  be  repeated  several  times  when  bppdrtuhitics  for  f^ce  to  face 
dialogue  between  parents  and  school  personnel  seem  advisable.  At^  final  joint 
session,  the  agreement  is  outlined^  committed  to  writing  by  the  mediator  and 
signed  by  each  party.  In  some  cases,  final  agreement  is  postponed  to  permit 
parties  to  consider  options  that  have  been  suggested  or  to  obtain  additional 
infofmatipn. 

-  T^c  mcdj  usually  consists  of  statements  of  what  the  parties 

agree  to  without  the  findings  of  fact  and  law  that  arc  included  in  due  process 
hearing  decisions,  and  in  some  States  becomes  part  of  the  child's  lEP  If  either 
party  fails  to  implement  their  part  of  the  agreement,  the  parent  and  ichool  may 
return  to  mediation  or^  mori  likely,  proceed  to  a  due  process  hearing,  if  a 
mediated  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  the  parties  may  reconvene  to  continue 
mediation  at  a  later  date  or  proceed  to  a  due  process  hearing. 

I^Ojg  gpd  training  pf  m<?<li8t0rs.    SEA  representatives  and  parent  advocates 

?v''°'MA^JSy   M'oi^^°^?^*^'^^°f.  ^       five  States  surveyed 

by^NASDSE  (1985),  the  mediators  were  usually  SEA  employees  who  have 
professipnal^and^  administrative  experience  in  either  education  or  other  human 
service  fields.  Some  have  other  SEA  responsibilities  while  others  serve  only  as 
mediators  In  a aother  State  studied  by  the  NIDR  U985),  mediators  work  on 
contract  to  the  SEA._  Backgrounds  of  mediators  in  this  State  include  attorneys 
and  former  school  administrators  and  teachers. 


'  NASDSE  (J985)  identified  a  specific  set  of 

desirable  qualifications  for  mediators.  Thcymust  have  knowledge  of  special 
education  laws,  regulations,  and  their  interpretations  to  ensure  that  agrccnients 
they  draw  up  are  legally  consistent  with  State  and  Federal  requirements.  They 
f,tf^  tu.  f-  '^ouf  *^  S/oblcm-sblving  and  interpersonal  skills  because  they  must 
S„  fn^f-  ^  .u"  »<icntify  those  jssues  that  can  be  resolved  and  those  that  cannot- 
t  oTten  need  to  provide  information  to  parents  who  are  uninformed 

n?«.H..  than  school  personnel  with  school  and  educational 

practice  However,  mediators  must  tread  a  fine  line  between  helping  parents 
participate  more  ^effectively  and  vhe  perception  that  providing  such  information 
comproinises^  heir  neutrality.  Further,  mediators  must  be  inforSed  ^bout 
currcntly^available  servicr  and  program  optidh^  throughout  the  State  in  order  to 
Luggest  alternatiycs  that  may  not  have  been  considered  by  the  disputing  parties 
Finally,  they^^  must  be  skilled  in  writing  clear,  understandable,  and  precise" 
agreements  which  the  parties  can  follow  and  measure  implementation  against 

This  /atteT_|kill  ^as  highlighted  by  pirent  advocates  as  being  especially 
important  (NA^SDSE,  1985).  Tliey  reported  that  a  vaguely  or  imprecisely  writ^n 
agreement^  is  harder^  to  implement  to  each  party's  satisfaction  than  one  which 
clearly  articulates  who  will  do  what  and  when.  Advocates  surveyed  ad  Jed  that  if 
the  agreement  is  not  satisfactorily  Implemented,  the  parties  may  lose  trust  in  each 
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btficr^  disown  the  mcdititibh  _r^^  attempt  mediation  again, 

proceed  to  a  due  process  hearing  to  pursue  their  dispute. 

-  Given  tjus  demanding^  r^^^  reported  to  NASbSE 

(1985)  that  they  conduct  extensive  training  programs  which  differ  morejn  j&ngth 
than  in  content  or  approach.  Training  is  an  ongoing  proc<sss,  beginning  with  ah 
initial  training  where  prospective  mediators  cnfoll  in  workshops  which  range  from 
1  to  3  days.  Depending  upon  the  background  of  the  candidates  (only  one  State 
recruited  individuals  with  extensive  mediation  cxpcrichcc  but  hot  hcccssarily  in 
special  education  disputes?,  traihihg  sessidhs  cover  the  cbhccpi  oE  mediation  and 
its  place  in  the  due  process  system^  special  cducatibh  laws  and  rcgulatibhs,^  and 
various  dispute  t;:ttlemeht  approaches  and  techniques.  During  these  sessions, 
candidates  observe  videbtapes  bf  mediatiohs  and  participate  in  simulations  of 
hieJiatiuh. 

-  eaididat«_  a^^  then  assigned  to  an  experienced  person  in  ofder  to 
co^mcdiate  a^dispute.  Eventually  candidates  mediate  their  own  case  while  ah 
experienced  mediator  observes.  Even  with  careful  prepafatibn^  some  medjatbrs 
experience  problems,  usually  reported  to  the  SEA  by  the  disputihg  parties;  after  a 
review  of  their  performance^  where  justified,  som^^  rembycd.  Thbsc  who 
remain  meet  to  discuss  chahgcs  in  and  ihtcrprctatibhs  of  ihc  law  iid  more 
effective  ways  of  hahdlihg  particular  types  bf  issues  br  situations.  In  four  of  the 
five  States  surveyed  by  NASD5E^  media  to  attend  workshops, 

such  as  thbse  offered  by  a  national  professional  organization  of  mediators^  to 
develop  skills  to  improve  their  dispute  settlement  skills.  In  the  New  Ehglahd 
region,  special  education  mediatpfs  have  fbrnicd  their  bwh  associatibn  tb  improve 
their  skills  and  to  bolster  prbfessiohal  idchtity  (RIEP,  in  progress). 


Parent  and  school  rebrcseh ja tion:  Whether  to  consult  with  an  advocate  or 
attbrjiey  pribr  to  going  to  m^^diation  or  to  bring  such  an  advisor  or  a  friend  to 
the  mediation  proceeding  is  a  Uccision  parents  and  zschobls  face,  Ih  its  study  bf 
special  education  mediation  in  two  States^  the  NIDR  repbTtcd  that  whether  their 
concerns  arc  real  or  imagihcd.  parchts  clearly  thiiik  that  ^c^^ 
significantly  mdrc  pbwcr  than  they.  db.  _  Parents  they  interviewed  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  that  school  districts  arc  cxpcrts  in  the  law  and  the  procedures,  while 
parents  are  unin  inexperienced.     Further,  parents  reported  feeling 

overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  school  personnel  who  are  preseht  at  some 
mediations.  This  study  reported  that  while  the  district  dircctbr  of  special 
cducatipn  may  attejid  the  mediatibh  alohc  after  being  briefed  by  staff,  others 
bring  the  entire  lEP  team  br  those  staff  who  arc  cbiisidered  mbst  khbwledgeable 
about  the  issues  under  cb^  While  schbbls  are  encouraged  to  bring  only 

thbse^^iaff  whbsc  presence  is  ncc^^^  to  reach  an  agreement,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assum^c  _that  for_  some_  parents  the  number  of   persons  ih 

attendance  may  result  in  their  feeling  overpowered,  insecure,  or  defensive. 


Based  on  the  pcrspecttvcs  of  parent  advocates  (NASDSE,  1985),  it  appears 
that  an  advocate  or  advisor  cah  play  an  especially  impbrtaht  role  prior  tb 
mediation.  They  cah  help  parehts  tb  review  their  child's  records,  educatibnai 
plans,  and  past  communications  with  the  school,  help  parehts  to  narrow  and 
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Identify  their  specific  issues,  and  help  the  parMts  t^  pr&gram, 
service,  or  action  they  want.  This  consultation  can  be  of  benefit  to  parents  not 
only  in  focusing  their  concerns  but  also  in  exploring  alternatives  which  they  may 
not  have  known  about  or  considered.  Further,  a  parent  advisor  can  play  ah 
ijnpdftant  role  before  the  mediation  _ty  infxirming  paren'i  about  their  rights  under 
Federal  and  State  law  and  about  what  these  iaw«  prchit^t  and  require.  Prior  to 
the  mediatidh,  a  wjcll-infdrmed  advisor  can  help  the  parents  assess  what  the 
Ijjcclihbod  of  their  position  would  be  if  th«y  eventually  choose  to  pursue  their 
dispute  in  i  due  process  hearing.  As  a  result,  prior  consultation  with  an  informed 
advisoT  can  „  markedly  improve  parent  confidence  and  ability  to  effeetively 
participate  jn  the  mediation  proceeding  and  to  assess  the  reasonableness  of  the 
agreement  that  is  reached. 

zz  "^^^^^^or  can  and  sometimes  does  provide  advice  td_  parents  within  the 

bounds  of  his  or  her  ncutfality.  Parent  advocates  rioted,  however,  that  there  are 
limits  to  how  much  the  mcdiatbr  can  be  expected  to  counsel  and  inform  parents. 
Especially  Jn  cases  where  parents  are  unclear  about  or  unable  to  articulate  their 
issues^  or  where  they  are  unfamiliar  with  school  practice  and  pfd^rarns,  advance 
preparatidh_  results  in  jnorc  cfJicient  use  of  the  mediation  proceeding  and  assures 
that  all  relevant  parent  concerns  are  surfaced  and  addressed.  Some  SEA 
representativcs  as  well  as  the  parent  advocates  in  the  NASDSE  (1585)  study 
reported  that  the  moral  support  provided  by  the  presence  at  mediation  of  a  parent 
advisor  or  a  friend,  their  ability  to  femaih  uncmdtidhal,  and  their  abiU  to  speak 
for  parents  when  needed  are  impdrtaht  cdhsideratidhs  for  parents  in  determining 
whether  to  seek  advice  and/or  repjesMtatidn  at  a  mediation^  While  mediation  is 
intended  as  a  fbrurn  for  parenis  and  school  personnel  to  reach  an  agreement  in  a 
setting  where  legal  maneuvering  and  strategy  have  little  or  no  place,,  ihc  process 
has  a  pj-ocedural  structure  that  is  new  to  parents  and  represents  for  many  an 
encounter  with  school  staff  with  whom  relations  may  already  be  strained  or  who 
are  perceived  to  have  the  upper  hand. 

Outcomes  of  Medii^t^f^" 


The  success  of   mediation   as  a   process   for  rcsdlvihg  special  education 
dispuies  is  difficult  to  assess,     the  studies  cited  above  on  SEA-administered 
mediation  programs  provide  some  preliminary  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
intended  outcomes  of  mediation  arc  being  met.    Their  findings  indicate  that  the 
process  permits   parents  and   schools   to   settle   differences   in   a   less  costly, 
adversarial,   and    emotional  manner,   and   that    mediation   contributes   to  the 
mainten^ance  or  development  of  productive  tclatidns  betwecri  parents  and  schdol 
personnel    considered    important    in    ongoing    educational    planning    for  the 
handicapped  child.     The  fact  that  parents  and  schooL  administrators  choose 
mediation  over  a  due  process  hearing  at  a  high  rate  and  a  significant  portion  of 
mediations  fcsult  in  settlemchts  is  dne  indicator  of  its  success  (Singer  and  Nace 
1985;  NASDSE,  1985-  Buddff  and  Orenstjin,  1582).  The  extent  to  which  mediation 
IS  used  in  selected  States,  the^  costs  of  mediation  to  the  parties  involved;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  education  administrators,  parents,  and  parent  advocates  with  the 
mediation  process  are  discussed  below. 
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Extent  oT  use.  In  14  of  the  States  surveyed  by  RIEP,  56.7  jDefcent  of  the 
parents  and  schools  agreed  _to_ mediate  their  disputes  after  filing:  a  request  for  a 
duc^proccss  hearing,  in  the  1983^4  schbbi  year.  SEA  representatives  surveyed  by 
NASDSE  reported  that  in  the  1984*85  schbbi  year,  parents  and  schbbis  agreed  to 
attempt  to  rcsdJvc  their  dispute  through  mcdiatibh  in  7Q  percent  of  the  cases 
where  a  duc_  process  ficarihg  hid  been  requested;  Further,  three  Sta^tes  in  the 
NASDSE  study  reported  i  decline  in  the  number  of  due  process  hearings  after 
mediation  became  a  widely  available  alternative.  One  State  reported  400  due 
process  hearings  in  1977  and  138  in  1982,  representing  a  66  percent  decline;  a 
second  State  reported  105  due  process  hearings  in  1980  and  30  in  1984,  a  decline 
of  71  percent;  the  last  State  feppfted  that  an  average  of  360  due  process  hearings 
were  held  in  each  year  from  1980  to  1982^  while  241  hearings  or  3^3  pcrccht  fewer 
were  held  in  1984.  Attributing  this  decline  td  the  use  of  mediation,  however,  is 
conjectural  since  the  NASSSE  study  (!985)  di  on  the  reasons 

parents  and  schools  selected  mediation  versus  a  due  process  hearing. 


z-_  _  The  RIEP  and  NIDR  studies  examined  the  settlement  fates  bf 
SEA-adihihistered  iiiediatibn  studies.  The  RIEP  (in  progress)  findings  indicate  that 
75_  percent  of  the  mediations  conducted  in  1582-83  resulted  in  agreements  Between 
parents  and  thi  scAbd  In  States  vsrhich  conducted  more  than  5_0_  mediations  that 
year,  the  settlement  rate  ranged  from  60  to  70  percent.  In  many  of  the  States 
which  historically  had  conducted  relatively  few  hearings,  RIEP  found  that 
mediation  had  virtually  replaced  due  process  hearings.  Six  States  with  fewer  thaii 
17  hearing  requests  settled  94  percent  :bf_tjiem  thrbiigh  ihediatibh  and  cbLnducted 
few  or  lib  due  process  hearings.  The  NIDR  reported  that  in  one  of  the  states  it 
studied,  wh^rc  mcdiatibh  had_  be  operating. for  over  5  years,  the  procedure  was 
successful  iiL  resolving  disputes  ia  45J  percent  of  the  cases  in  1981,  60  percent  in 
1982,  and  68  percent  in  198^^^^  that  State,  the  percentage  of  all  cases  filed 
each  year  that  are  resolved  through  mediation  also  increased.  In  198 1^  26  percent 
were  resolved  by  mediation  and,  by  1983,  this  figure  had  increased  to  37  percent. 


In  anbthaf  State  that  was  included  in  both  the  NIDR  and  NASDSE  study, 
iiiediatibii  fesulted  in  the  successful  resoiutidh  bf  70  pcrccht  of  all  requests  for  a 
due  process  hearing  several  ycari  agb.  By  1982-83,  however,  this  rate^  h 
stabilized  at  51  percent.  The  NIDR  reported  that  this  decreased  resblutidn  rate  is 
attributable  to  two  devclbpmcnts.  The  first  is  ah  incrcjise^in  the. difficulty  of  the 
issues  presented;  it  appears  that  at  least  some  of  the  easier  cases  are  sett^  by 
parents jiid  schools  without  recourse  to  mediatiqn_  or  due  process.  The  second 
dcvciopmcnt  cited  b^y  NIDR  restrictions  which  require  some 

districts  to  have  a  hearing  officer's  decision  as  justification  for  any  significant 
new  expenditure. 

SEA  respondents  in  the  NASDSE  study  (1985)  reported  that  parents  and 
schools  seem  less  likely  to  select  mediation  over  a  due  pfocess  hearing  under 
certain  circumstances.  Reasons  they  cited  for  going  directly  to  a  due  process 
hearing  included  cases  in  which 


the  parties  have  been  engaged,  in.  a  Jbhg-standing  dispute 
over  inany  yearSj  are  unwilling  to  discuss  the  case  any 
further,  and  want  an  impartial  person  to  determine  the 
outcome; 

the  parties  have  rigid  positions  and  have  clearly  indicated  an 
unwillingness  to  change  their  positions; 

attorneys^  many  of  wJibm  generally  endorse  the  use  of 
mediation,  desire  to  "set  a  precedent"  in  a  due  process 
hearing  or  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  less  desirable  option 
at  mediation  which  might  later  weaken  the  case  if  it  goes  to 
a  hearing; 

other  governmental  agencies  which  are  involved  in  disputes 
do  not  want  to  share  in  expenses  for  a  student's  program, 
preferring  to  take  their  chances  in  a  hearing;  and 

parents  are  seeking  tuition  reimbursement  after  having 
unilaterally  placed  their  child  in  a  private  school. 


^Mediation  ggStS-  ^Regardless  of  whether  requests  for  due  process  hearings 
are  directly  affected  by  mediation,  mediation  reduces^  costs  and  burdens  Jf 
u|ing  _  a  Stalc.level  due  process  dispute  settlemcni  procednre.    The  cost  to  the 

^  proceeding  in  these  States  for  such  Items  as  the 

^cdiators  ^salary.  travel  and  per  diem  is  considerably  less  than  for  comparable 
costiLassociated  with  a  due  process  hearing.  WJxllc  the  hearing  officer  typically 
sp«ds  a  ^substantia!  amount  of  time  after  the  hearing  reviewing  the  testimony  aad 
exhibits  presented  by  witnesses  and  jjreparlng  the  written  decision^  the  mediator 
IS  of able  to  prepare  the  agreement  before  the  mediation  proceeding  ends.  The 
^nlt,^f  NASDSE  study  (1985)  report  that  mediation  usually 

co«s^  parties  less  than  $500  a  id  that  this  outlay  is  directly  attributable  to 
Whether  the  parties  use  attorneys  or  advocates  who  charge  fees. 

™  of  parent  advocates  or  attorneys  varies  widely,  both  within  and 
across  States.  Across  the  18  SEA-adihinistcred  mediation  programs  surveyed  by 
^EP,  parents  were  rcpresentejl  in  5Q  percent  of  the  cases,  morc^  frequently  by 
advocates  than  by  attorneys.  Ba&ed^on  limited  data  from  the  NASDSE  and  NIDR 
studies,  whether  parents  arc  represented  at  mediation  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
availability  of  wcll-publieizcd  advocacy  services.  When  contrasted  to  the  costs 
of  a  due  process  hearing  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  mediation  process 
appears  to  cost  participants  substantially  less. 

-  fartigipant  satifefiM-  That  parents  and  schools  opt  for  mediation  prior  io 
t  ^hSl^^^^^  ^-^-'^^  th  well  over  50  percent  of  the  cases  in  the  States  surveyed 
by  NASJPSE,  NIDR,  and  RIEP  suggests  that  mediation  is  regarded  as  a  positive  and 
preferable  procedure  by  many.  Based  on  Interviews  conducted  with  local  school 
orncials,  NIDR  reported  that  administrators  are  positive  about  mediation 
particularly  when  contrasted  with  a  due  process  hearing.    School  officials  cited 
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the  fihahciaU  ematibhal,  arid  persbririel  costs  of  a  due  process  hearirig^  as  well  as 
the  destructioh  of  positive  rclaiibris  bctwccri  parents  arid  schools  that  so  often 
results  from  a  hcarlrig.  With  regard  tb  parent  satisfaction,  NIDR  firiidirigs  weic 
also  positive^  Their  participatoTy  iolc  in  thc_  decision  process,  the  feeling  that 
Acir  cbriccrns  were  listcnci  to,-  and  the  neutral  yet  supportive  role  of  the 
mediator  wcr^  all  cited  by  parents  as  reasons  for  their  satisfaction.  While  some 
parents  expressed  negative  reactions  over  such  factors  as  the  cost  (where  paid 
advisors  were  used)  and  the  perceived  stigma  of  having  disagreed  with  the  school, 
NIDR  reported  that  even  these  parents  said  they  would  use  the  process  again  if  a 
dispute  arose  iii  the  future. 


Parent  advocates  surveyed  by  NASDSE  in  two  States  reported  that  the 
mediatiori^  process  is  highly  ^flVctivc,  riot  brily  as  a  riiearis  of  achieving  a  mutually 
saiisfactbiy  rcsolutibii  to  a  current,  prbblcrii,  but  alsd  because  of  _  its  positive 
impact  on  future  relatibris  between  parents  arid  school  personri^el.  As  a  result  of 
the  structured  discussion  with  school  representatives  that  takes  place  at 
mediation,  parents  were  reported  to  obtain  new  insights  and  better  understanding 
of  the  devejdpmentaj  implications  of  their  child's  disability,  as  well  as  the  context 
arid  cbristrairits  within  which  the  school  operates. 


  Eurther,  iricdiatibri  pibvides  parerits  the  opportunity  to  gain  new  kriowledge 

and  td  practice  skills  which_  to  them  in  subsequent  contacts  and 

meetings  with  the  school  regarding  their  child's  program.  Parents  who  use 
mediation  were  reported  to  feel  more  confident  than  before  in  their  ability  to 
represent  their  child's  interests  in  the  future,  to  feel  less  iritiriiidated  by  schbbl 
procedure,  arid  able  tb  coriimuriicate  mbrc  cffcetivcly  with  cducatibrial 
pj-bfessibrials  rcgardirig  their  cJiild's  needs  arid  services.  It  appears  that  the 
increased  trust,  gobdwill,  and  respect  that  often  develops  between  parents  and 
school  personnel  who  have  participated  together  in  mediation  are  vital  to  their 
ongoing  relationship  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped  child. 

The  studies  of  SEA-admiriistered  riiediatiori  prbgrariis  prbvide  prelimiriary 
evidericc  tb  suggest  that  mcdia^^^  a  workable  arid  satisfactbry  process  for  a 
sigriificjirit  pbrtibn  bf  the  parerits  arid  schools  who  arc  not  able  to  reconcile  their 
differences  within  the  educational  planning  process.  These  studies  indicate  that 
mediation  is  often  the  procedure  of  choice  for  resolving  disputes^  that  it 
decreases  substantially  the  cost  of  achieving  agreement^  and  that,  iri  many  cases, 
it  improves  the  ability  of  parerits  arid  schools  tb  wbrk  effectively  tbgcthcr  iri  the 
future. 


The  success  of  this  less  Jbrriial,  adversarial  arid  costly  procedure  has 
rcihfbtccd  the  Jiclief  of  mariy  special  edu^catiori  admiriistrators  arid  parents  that 
good  dispute  scttlcmejtt  procedures  should  not  1^  reserved  for  the  time  when 
parties-  differences  escalate  to  the  point  that  formal  intervention  by  an  impartial 
hearing  officer  is  necessary.  The  SEA  representatives  and  parent  advocates  in 
the  NASDSE  study  noted  that  a  history  of  misunderstandings  and  ineffective 
communications  between  parents  and  schools,  father  than  substantive  differences^ 
are  at  the  heart  of  far  too  many  disputes  that  go  tb  mediation  or  hearirig.  This 
recognition  highlights  riot  only  the  important  role  that  kribwledge  and  skills  can 
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play  19  facilitating  parents'  ability  to.  worlt  ef fectiveiy  within  the  schboi-bascd 
educational  planning  prdccss;_  but  alsa  the  continuing  need  to  assist  school 
personnel  aiid  parents  acquire  more  productive  communication  and  problcm-solvina 
skills.  ** 
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Assisting  Stat^        LoeaMii^  in  Educating 
All  Handicapped  CMldren 


A  major  goal  of  the  EHA-B  State  Grant  Program  is  to  assist  States  and  local 
educational:  agencies  in  providing  i  free  appropriate  public  education  for  all 
handicapped  children.^  This  assistance  is  provided  through  two  primary  funding 
systems:  (1)  cntiiLcment  prograins  such  as  the  EHA-B  State  Grant  Program,  State 
Operated  Programs  for  the  Handic  Grant  Program,  and 

(2)  discretionary  grant  programs  authorized  Under  the  Act. 


This  chapter  describes  the  thr<c  entitlement  prog^^  provides  examples 

of  innovative  ways  in  whicti  the  JStates  and  local  educational  agencies  arc  using 
these  f  unds  to  imprbvc  and  expand  services  to  handicapped  children.  In  addition, 
a  numbeT^Qf  eMmples^of  activities^  the  discfetidriary  programs  arc 

descrthcdjn  which  projects  receive  Federal  support  to  encourage  and  improve  the 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  multiple  potential  direct  service  providers. 
These  projects  illustrate  the  nature  of  national  effdrt  being  made  to  address  the 
compli^x  service  delivery  needs  eharacterizing  early  childhood,  secondary. 
t^rarisition,  and  ndn-pullout  spec  service  delivery,    Finally,  Federal, 

State,  and  Jocal  expenditures^  ^^^^  special  education  by  the  States  arc  specified' 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  variation  among  States  in  expenditures  for  the 
1982-83  school  year. 


Funds  for  Serving  All  Handicapped  Children 


z-  ^A^h  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  Educatiba  of  the  Haitdicapped  Act  is 
rcqiiired  to  provide  information  on  Federal,  State,  and  Jocal  expenditures.  This 
section  of  the  report  describes  and  provides  numerous  examples  of  the  ways  in 
which  funds  generated  by  the  EHA-B  State  Grant  Program,  ECiA  (SOP),  arid 
Section  619  Jriceritivc  Grants  arc  used  by  the  States  in  order  to  increase  and 
improve  services  to  handicapped  children  and  youth. 


Entitlement  Programs 

EHA-B  State  Grant  Program 

II  The  EHA-B  State  Grant  Pfograrii  distributes  funds  on  aii  annual  basis  to  each 
State  based  on  the  total  riUiriber  of  handicapped  children  reported  by  their 
respective  local  educational  agcricies  as  receiving  special  education  and  related 
services  on  Dcccriiber  I  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  funding  for  the  EHA-B 
State  Grant  Program  has  increased  from  i25J,?ee,eee  in  FY  77  to  $1,163,282,000  iri 
FY  86,  Accordirigly^  the  average  per  child  amount  has  increased  from  $72  per 
child  in  FY  77  to  $282  for  FY  86.    This  per  child  average  is  not  a  per  capita 
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expenditure,  but  reprcsehts  the  distribution  formula  on  which  the  allocation  to 
each  State  is  based  (see  table  27). 

Each  SEA  must  distribute  at  least  75  percent  of  the  funds  received  under 
the  EHA-B  State  Grant  Program  to  LEAs  and  intermediate  units  (lEUs)  as  a  flow- 
throug^h  tj)  assist  ill  the  education  of  handicapped  students  (20  U.S.C 
14JI(cKI){B)).  The  LEAs  must  assure  that  these  flow-through  funds  are  expended 
for  direct  services  to  handicapped  children  and  that  the  Fcdcfal  funds  do  not 
suppiant  State  and  local  expenditures.  SEAs  may  set  aside  thc  remaihihg  25 
percent  of  EHA-B  State  Grant  Prdgf am  funds  for  State  use.  Of  this.  States  may 
use  up  to  one-fifth,  or  $350^000^  whichever  is  greater,  for  adminis^trativc  costs. 
Many  States  have  used  the  remaihihg  SEA  set-aside  to  develop  pirograms  of  direct 
and  support  services  addressing  special  priorities;  others  have  used  the  funds  to 
increase  the  amounts  available  to  tEAs. 

_fiuring  1986,  many  SEAs  used  these  funds  to  support  activities  in  two  areas: 
(1)  the  integration  of  special  and  regular  education;  and  (2)  the  transition  of 
secondary-aged  handicapped  students  from  school  to  the  world  of  work.  Examples 
of  each  are  described  below. 

1-      Iritcgratibh  of  Special  and   Regular  Edueatinn.     SEAs  arc 
incTeasihgly   using   their  B   set-aside   funds   for  the 

general  purpose  of  reducing  administrative  and  drganizatibnal 
barriers  between  special  and  regular  education,  these  efforts 
seek  to  use  regular  teachers  and  special  educatibn  in  a 
cooperative  and  collabdfative  effort  to  eliminate  the  need  of 
educating  non-handicapped  and  handicapped  students  in 
different  educatibhal  settings.  They  arc  illustrative  of 
options  for  imprbvihg  the  integratidh  of  two  service  delivery 
systems.  Fbllowing  arc  some  examples: 


•  As  part  of  its  continuing  effort  to  mainstream 
handicapped  students  into  the  regular  classrodm 
setting,  the  Missouri  Department  of  Education 
awarded  its  Parkhill  School  District  a  portion  of 
the  SEAs  Part  B  set-aside  funds^  to  operate  the 
ParkhiilCufficuIum  Dcvelophicht  Project  for  junior 
and  senior  high  schbbi  students.  Special  education 
services  ar^  i5rbvidcd  to  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  through  '^tcrdisciplinary  team 
approach  comprised  of  b  learning  disabilities 
and  regular  education  tea  Specif icaily,  the 

project   has    three   compor  (I)    the  "class 

within  a  class"  team  teachir  odel^  in  which  a 
small  group  of  haridicappeu  tudchts  receives 
instructibii  withih  a  larger  class  of  regular 
education  students__uhd_cr  the  guidance  of  both  a 
learning  disabilities  teacher  who  teaches  study 
skills  and  learning  strategies,  and  a  regular 
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TABLE  27 


EHA-B  State  Grant  Program  Funding, 
Fiscal  Years  1977-1986 


Fiscal  Year        EHA-B  State  Grants       Child  Count       Per-Ghild  Average 


$  251.769.927  3.485.000  $  72 

J  978  566.03D.D74  3.561.000  159 

J  929  804.000.000  3.700.000  217 

?980  874.500.000  3.803,000  230 

J981  874.50d.ddd  3.941.000  222 

1982  931.dd8.000  3.990.000  233 

1983  l.d|7,9Qd.OO0  4.953.000  251 

1984  1.068.875.000  4.094.000  261 

1985  1.135.145.000  4.113.312  276 

1986  1.163.282.000  4.121,104  282 
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cducatipn  teacher  who  teaches  cbhtcat  area 
curriculum;  (2)  curriculum  writing^  in  content  areas 
i'or  all  students  by  both  the  learning  disabilities 
and  regular  education  teachers;  and  (3)  develop- 
ment of  a  learning  stratcgics^^^  which 
outlines  the  study  skills  necessary  for  students  to 
master  content  courses.  Evaluation  data  have 
shown  positive  results  for  this  subgroup  of 
students  with  learning  diisabilities  who  participated 
in  the  reguiar  classes:  95  pcrcerit  were  atteritiyc  to 
the  teacher  and  participated  in  classroom  activities; 
90  percent  achieved  appropriate  note-taking  skills; 
and  80  percent  complctcd_  assignments  on  time; 
Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  interdisciplinary  team 
intervcntioii,_  85  _pcr«  of  these  students  were 
able  to  achieve  grades  in  the  classroom  within  the 
normal  range.  State  officials  emphasize  that  this 
academic  achievement  has  been  realized  in  a  least 
fcstfictivc  envirohmcrit^  where  a  collaborative 
working  relationship  between  regular  and  special 
education  teachers  fosters  the  developnient  of 
curricula  and  instruction  that  is  effective  for 
average,  slow,  and  mildly  handicapped  learners. 

I      A  priority  area  for  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  educating  the  hahdicai)ped 
along  with  the  hbnhahdicappcd  in  the  least  restric- 
tive chvirohme^^^^^^    The  Kentucky  Department  of 
Education  allocated  a  portion  of  the  Part  B  set- 
aside    to    a    Statewide    Tfaining    arid  Lcarriirig 
Strategics  Program,  adapted  from  a  research-based 
curriculum  dcvcldpcdby  Kansas  University  Institute 
for  Research    arid    Learning    Diiabilities.  The 
training  program  equips  special  education  teachers 
with  the  appropriate _kho^yledge  and  skills  to  teach 
mildly  handicapped  students,  grades  6  through  12, 
how  to  succeed  in  the  least  restrictive  envirpri- 
mcnt.   The  goal  of  learning  strategies  is  to  provide 
students  with  strategies  that  will  assist  thcrii  to 
learn  and  to  use  what  they  have  learried.    As  a 
result,  studerits  will  be  better  equipped  for  their 
cduterit  courses,  thus  fostering  more  ihdcpehdejit 
behavior  amorig  students  in  a  variety  of  settings— 
the  resource  room,  the  regular  classroom  and  the 
postsecondary  ehvirohmeht. 
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The  inservicc  training  program  provides  four  days 
of  training  on  how  td_implenierit_several  strategics 
within  the  Learning  Strategies  Curriculuin.  The 
inscrvipe  training  is  organized  into  three  types  of 
strategies  that  correspond  td_the  principal  demands 
of  the  secondary  curriculum:  (j)  strategics  that 
help  students  acquire  information  from  written 
materials;  (2)  strategies  that  enable  students  to 
identify  and  store  important  information,  and 
(3)  strategics  for  facilitating  written  expression. 
Two  days  of  fbllow-up  arc  built  into  the  cur- 
riculum training,  whereby  tcaehcrs  share  implemen- 
tatibri  experiences  and  are  taught  additional 
strategies. 

Last  year  five  regional  training  sessions  w^re  held 
in    a   central    location    in    the   State;   this  year 
trainers  are  going  into  local  school  districts  where 
teachers  volunteer  to  participate     Already  there 
have  been  16  requests  for  training.    In  order  to 
respead    to    the   demand    for    this    inscrvice,  a 
training  of  trainers  model  is  being  implemented. 
Fifteen  individuals  from  local  districts  aL;:r  from 
higher  education  will  be  instructed  to  disseminate 
the  training  program  during „  the  J 986-87  school 
year.    In  additibh,  districts  arc  setting  up  learning 
strategies  courses  for  summer  schools,  and  teachers 
arc  organizing  coaching  teams  after  school.  The 
impact  of  this  SEA  initiative  to  educate  students 
with  handicaps  in  the  regular  classrbbm  is  being 
greatly  expanded  through  the  numerous  requests 
for  teacher  training  in  the  implcmcniatidh  strat- 
egies of  the  prbiect.     As  a  result^  ah  additional 
2,000  children  will  be  served  in  the  first  year. 

The  Delaware  Dcpartmcht  of  Education  awarded  the 
Christina  School  District  a  portion  of  its  s<-t-aside 
funds  to  integrate  identified  handicapped  students 
with  nbh-handicappcd  students  in  a  manner  dcvbid 
of  labeling.  This  k-12  program,  called  Team 
Approach  to  Mastery  (TAM),  allows  a  regular  and  a 
special  education  teacher  tb  work  together  the 
entire  day  in  a  classrbbm.  The  prbgram  has 
operated  successfully  for  over  10  years,  and 
permits  jbint  planning  and  decision  making  by 
teachers  and  full  involvement  with  the  class.  One 
third  of  the  students  have  been  identified  as 
eligible  for  special  education  and  the  two-thirds  of 
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regular  students  are  assigned  to  the  class  randomly 
or  at  the  request  of  their  parents. 

State  officials  feel  that  the  prdgram^s  most 
impbrtaht  feature  is  that  it  allows  handicapped 
children  to  bc_  educated  appropriately  in  the 
regular  classroom _I0O  percent  of  the  time,  thereby 
avoiding  the  potential  stigma  arising  from  delivery 
of  special  education  in  pullout  settings,  such  as 
fcsdurcc  df_  self-contained  classrooms.  TAM  also 
broadens  the  perspectives  of  regular  education 
students,  who  develop  a  sensitivity  to  classmates 
with  special  needs.  FinaHy,  test  data  of  TAM 
parUcipan^ts  att^^^  to  the  program*s  success. 
Special  education  students  in  grades  K-6  enrolled 
in  JAM  experienced  significant  gains  in  reading, 
spelling^  and  math.  Regular  education  students  in 
grades  K-6  chrollcd  in  TAM  achieved  consistently 
highcr_  scores  in  Statewide  testing  programs  than 
regular  education  students  not_  enrolled  in  TAM. 
Loiigitudinal  data  of  TAM  students  has  produced 
similar  findings.  The  programming  has  been  so 
successful  at  the  K-6  level,  that  is  is  now  being 
implemented  also  in  Secondary  programs.  The  SEA 
is  encouraging  replication  throughout  the  State. 

North  Carolina  is  concerned  that  handicapped 
children  be  educated  in  the  least  restrictive 
ehvironmcht.  The  North  earoHna  Bivisibn  for 
E^icebttbnal  Ghildreh  uses  some  of  its_  Part  B 
administrative  funds,  along  with  State  and  local 
money,  to  operate  eight  regional  centers.  These 
centers  assist _  LEA5^  in  the  establishment  of 
muitidisciplinary  teams  which  provide  support  f or 
regular  education  teachers  who  work  with  special 
needs  of  children  at  either  the  elementary  or 
secondary  school  level.  Specifically,  a  regional 
coordinator  at  each  center,  assisted  by  a  field 
service  cdhsultant,  works  with  a  scfibbl-bascd  staff 
support  team  a^  each  scftool.  The  school  team  is 
composed  of  several  regular  education  teachers, 
one  or  two  special  education  teachers,  a  school 
psychologist  and  the  school  principal.  Although 
the  exact  role  of  the  teams  vary  at  each  schddU 
their  principal  means  of  suj>pdrt  is  cdhsujtatidh  and 
fdlldw-up  assistance  to  staff  who  request  help  with 
a  particular  student.  Once  a  teacher  recognizes  a 
problem  and  finds  that  she/he  cannot  solve  it,  the 
teacher  contacts  an  assisting  teacher  team  member. 
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The  teacher  and  the  team  member  work  together 
to  solve  the  probiem.  They  both  gather 
information  to  pfesenj  to  the  entire  tcam  at  a 
meeting.  The  team  then  helps  identify  alternative 
plans  tb__soIve  the  problem.  Over  500  teachers 
have_  been  trained  to  use  this  consulting  teacher 
model  in  North  Carolina's  eight  geographical 
regions. 

State  officials  believe  the  regional  centers  and 
school-based  support  teams  have  had  a  measurable 
effect  on  special  education  in  the  State.  For 
example,  in  Wake  County,  the  original  site  for 
North  Carolina's  development  of  support  teams,  the 
number  of  referrals  for  team  assistance  has 
increased  b^^  60  percent  over  seven  years. 
Approximately  ten  LEAs  have  developed  teams, 
using  Wake  County  personnel  as  key  traincfs. 
Teachers  are  how  making  better  use  of  diagnostic 
and  curricular  information.  As  a  result,  the  data 
on  children  referred  for  evaluation  for  eligibility  in 
special  cducatidn  shows  rSuch  promise  In  the 
avoidance  of  errbacous  classification.  There  has 
been  ah  increase  in  the  number  of  appropriate 
referrals  from  kindergarten  to  grade  2,  rather  than 
referrals  frdm  grades  3  to  5.  This  results  also  in 
earlier  intervention  and  more  successful  dutcdmes. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency's  cdmmitmcht  to 
integration  of  regular  and  special  education  is 
exemplified  by  a  new  Statewide  video  tcchhblbgy 
project  funded  by  Part  B  administrative  money. 
The  project's  overriding  gbal  is  to  increase  the 
likclihddd  that  handicapped  children  will  be  served 
in  the  least  restrictive  cnvirbhment  by  stimulating 
the  thinking  of  school  faculty  and  administrators 
who  are  devising  alternative  approaches  td 
educating  the  handicapped  child  in  the  regular 
classrobih.  A  30-minute  videotape  is  being 
prepared  which  describes  exemplary  practices  and 
programs  in  Texas  that  have  enabled  hahdicappcd 
children  to  remain  in  the  regular  classroom.  The 
audio  portion  df  the  tape  will  feature  ihtcrvicws 
with  pfdgfam  admihistrators,  teachers,  parents, 
andi  when  appropriate,  students,  the  film  will  be 
distributed  to  the  Stale's  20  regional  service 
centers  which  provide  support  and  technical 
assistance  to  school  districts  at  the  local  Jcvcl.  If 
a  district  is  especially  interested  in  a  program 
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dcscribeci  in  the  film,  the  center  will  link  the 
school  district  with  the  pfogfam  sponsor^  so  that 
further  exchange  can  occur.  State  officials  are 
also  preparing  a  manual  to  accompany  the 
videotape,  which  will  provide  details  bh  program 
administration  and  operation.  Both  the  tape  and 
the  manual  should  be  ready  by  spring  1987. 

Transition  from^  Sc4i^-to^W0rfe.  Several  SEAs  have  used 
their  Part  B  set  aside  funds  to  develop  transitioh  services  for 
secondary-aged  handicapped  students.  These  States  have 
been  concerned  that  many  handicapped  students  exit  the 
school  system  witfiouj  the  skills  and  prcparation  needed  for 
inde_pcndcnt  living_and_  a  job.  Examples  of  ways  in  which 
States  have  attempted  to  improve  the  preparation  of 
secondary-aged  students  using  their  Part  B  set  aside  funds 
include  the  following: 

•  As  part  of  its  continuing  effort  to  imprdvc  the 
transition  from  school  to  work  for  handicapped 
students,  the  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Education  siricc_  1985  has  used  a  portion  of  its 
Part  B  set-aside  in  combination  with  State 
categorical  aid  to  fund  a  supported  work-study 
traJnihg  model  for  all  special  education  students 
agcd_  16-21  in  southeast  Kansas.  The  goal  of 
Project  STEP  (Sccon<1ary  Transition  Education 
Program)  is  to  find  appropriate  vocational  training 
for  handicapped  students  in  competitive 
empioyment  settings.  Project  staff  and  a  work- 
study  coordinator  from  the  public  school  cdhtact 
local  businesses  and  enter  into  agrccmchts  as  to 
where  to  place  students  and  which  educational 
program  best  suits  their  heeds  at  a  particular  site^ 
For  example,  on-site  job  Jraihihg  settings  included 
an__  industrial  plant  manufacturing  elcctfical 
assemblies  for  tractor-trailers,  a  manufacturer  of 
coal  preparation  and  bulk  handling  systems  where 
students  were  taught  to  microfiche  blueprints. 

In  addition  to  site-specific  lEPs,  students  received 
ski!  1  graining  in  the  areas  of  socialization, 
adjustment,  and  self-sufficiency  skill.  Thus  far, 
the  project  has  reached  students  in  nine  counties, 
butcomes  include  better  training,  better  post- 
schddl  placement  records,  and  establishment  of 
school,  business  and  community  coHabotatioh. 
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•      Since  ,1979^  the  Cblbrado  Stale  Dcpa  of 
Education  has  had  an  ihtcrjtst  in  developing  career 
and  vocational  plans  For  its  s^^^^  population 
in  order  to  case  the  student's  transition  from 
scfibol  to  work  and  to  prepare  the  adolescent  for 
adulthood.     State  officials  realized  that  career 
planning  and  training  needed  improvcmcht  at  the 
secondary  level,  and  a  core  curriculum  was  crucial 
to  that  effort^     The  State  decided  to  provide 
Part  B  set  aside  money  id  dcvc  for 
junior  and  sejnibr  high  school  students  that  goes 
beyond  academic  subjects  to  include  training  in 
career  preparation,   job   skill   development^  life 
managenaent^  and_  communication  skills  in  both  the 
classroom  and  -the  community.     In  addition^  the 
SEA_  has_  funded  local  districts  to  develop  K-12 
career  and  vocational  plans  as  well  as  io  use  the 
new  curriculum.    LEAs  cxprorc  job  opportunities 
and  indei^etident  living  programs  ih  tht  ccmmunity 
a^d  _ apply  this  knowledge  to  Jfic  de^^  of 
the  job  preparedness  and  life  management  parts  of 
the  curriculum.  Ah  advisory  committee,  composed 
of  parents,  students  and  jcommunity  representatives, 
have  input  in  the  process.     The  project   is  a 
cooperative    efib       staff    from  rehabilitation, 
vbcatidnal  education,  and  developmental  disabilities 
agencies  are  involved.    In  fact,  the  State  Is  now 
working    on     an     intcfagency     agrccmcht:_  the 
Department  of  Labdr-_the  Dcpartmenj  of  Educa^^ 
Division  of  Pcvclopmcntal  Disabilities  and  Division 
of    Rehabilitation;    and    ific  _  State    Board  for 
Community  CoHeges  j^^^  Education  arc 

in  the  pr&c^^  defining  their  respective  fdlcs 
and  responsibilities  at  the  point  of  transition.  In 
adilition,  representatives  df  the  Division  df  Youth 
Services  and  the  Dcpartmcht  of  Mental  Health  are 
giving  input  iiitd  the  process. 

There  are  tangible,^ ^^^^  results  that  speak  for 
the  program's  success.  Young  persdns  with 
handicaps  are  recognized  as  empldyablc  and  arc 
flow  out  in  the  community  working  bdtS  while  they 
are  students  and  after  they  complete  school 
whereas  before  this  program  they  were  not.  The 
State  how  feels  that  it  has  a  replicable,  tested 
curricula  for  use  in  school  districts  throughout 
Colorado. 
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•  As  part  of  its  strong  commitment  to  the  transition 
of  handicapped  students  from  school  to  wtfk,  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction  awarded 
some  of  its  Part  B  set  aside  funds  to  the  Madison 
Metropolitan  School  District  for  the  operation  of  a 
transilibn  from  institution  to  ichbdl  program  for 
thc-:mddcratcly  and  _ Severely  hairdlcapped.  The 
program  is  also  Jopportcd  by  _iomc^^ClA  (SOP) 
money  _  for  _  the  severely  Jxandicappcd,  and 
considerable  State  and  local  contributions.  The 
program  enables  handicapped  adolescents  to  engage 
in  meaningful  work  and  work-related  activities  by 
teaching  them  to:  (1)  learn  in  the  "on  the  job 
envifonmeiit'*;  (2)  develop  adequate  ahd  appropriate 
cbmniuhicatidn  skills;  aiid  (3)  function  iii  aii 
integrated  community  environment. 

Wisconsin's  program  is  Based  bh_  several  premise^ 
First,  majorit^y       _scyi^^  handicapped 

students  can  be  prepared  ta  perform  meaningful 
work  in  nonsheltered  environments.  Second,  that 
nonsheltered  environments  are  inherently  less 
restrictive^  more  conducive  to  the  pcffdrmance  of 
meaningful  wbrk«  iiibre  educatibnally  defensible, 
and  less  cbstly  thaiL  sheltered  envirbnihehts. 
Third,  that  integrated  cmpl^bymc  Is  the  natural 
extension  of  integrated  education.  Under  the 
program,  community-based  instruction  is  provided 
at  over  120  work  sites.  A  vocational  transition 
teacher  works  with  students,  parents^  classroom 
and  vbcatibhai  teachers  and  pbstsecbndary  service 
prbj/idcrs  in  ^  the  development  _  of  vbcatlbnaj 
transition  plans  prior  to  graduation.  Receiving 
agencies  from  the  local  Mental  Health  and 
beveiopmental  Disabilities  Board  assume 
respdnsibiiity  for  students  during  their  last  year  iii 
schobL  The  schobi  sysicrri  prbvides  teaching  and 
support  services,  such  as  psychblbgy,  sbciah  wbrk, 
speech  and  language  development,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy,  counseling,  nursing, 
audioiogy,  and  transpcitation  to  and  from  work 
sites. 

The  State  is  implementing  the  cbhbcpt  bf  "Jcjist 
rcstHctivc  _  environment"  in  _ its  broadest  sense. 
Students  are  taught  in  a  competitive  work  setting 
and  are  able  to  secure  jobs  on  a  competitive  basis. 
In  fact^  100  percent  of  the  moderately  and  severely 
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handicapped  graduates  (of  1984-1985  and  1985-1986) 
or  this  program  are  now  employed-all  in  ribh- 
sheitered  work. 

The  Missouri  Departmchj  of  Education  has 
allocated  a  poftipn  of  its  Part  B  set  aside  money 
to  the  Golumbia  Public  School  District  to  support  a 
Tfansitibn  from  School  to  Work  Program  for 
secondary  school  students,  in  a  cooperative  effort 
with  Missouri  LINK,  a  State-funded  project  that 
proyidcs  ihs^crvJce  trdning  to  vocational  _tcachcrs 
oh  behalf  of  jspeciaj  education  stud<5  Columbia 
brfers  a  vocational  program  with  built-in  assistance 
for  handicapped  students.  Now  in  its  third  year, 
the  Transition  from  Schdol  to  Work  project  a iSis 
to:  (1)  develop  activities  to  make  educators, 
employers,  and  parents  more  aware  of  transition 
opportunities  in  the  jcomihunity;  and  (2)  develop  a 
hands-on  r^csourcc  manual  for  schools  to  assist 
them  in  addressing  the  transition  from  school  to 
work. 

Although  the  program  primarily  serves  secondary 
students,  basic  career  ihformatibh  is  provided  to 
those   in   cremchtary  sehools_  as  well.     Once  a 
student   reaches   the   seventh   grade,   the  school 
system  advises  him/her  to  consider  one  of  three 
options:^    (1)  a  community-based  program;  (2)  ah 
academic/carecf    vocatibnal    program,    for  most 
regular  cducati<5n  and  mildly  handicapped  students; 
and  <3)  a  functiphal  academic/voc^^^  curriculum* 
for  those  with  hahdieappihg  conditions.  Regardless 
of  the  bptidh  chosen,  the  program  offers  students 
four  types  of  experiences:    (1)  a<:ademic  training 
for  a  portion  or  all  of  the  day;  (2)  job  training  at 
various  community  sites  in  either  paid  or  volunteer 
work;  (3)  leisure  training  iji  hovir  to  spcn^  one's 
free  time;  and  (4)  ah  apartment  living^^  program  to 
teach  ipdepehdeht  living  skills.    Assistance  in  the 
job  trajnijig  component  Is  provided  by  vocatibnal 
rehabilitation  counselors  at  the  public  school  and  a 
private  agency  that  trains  handicapped  graduates 
for  work. 


Columbia  Public  School  officials  idchtiried  several 
aspects  _of  the  program  that  ire  unique  in  the 
State:  First,  a  staff  persbn  js  assigned  to  assist  in 
jp_b  placement  for  all  handicapped  students  in  the 
district.   During  the  summer  this  person  assists  the 
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adoicsccnts_  in ^  applying  -  to  institutions  of 
postsecondary  educatian,  entering  the  military 
service,  or  joining  a  group  homec  Second,  this 
program  has  deveioped  a  workable  partnership 
between  special  educators  and  vocational  educators 
in  the  school  system.  Thirds  the  program  has 
raised  the  consciousness  of  school  administrators 
toward  plahnihg  for  success  for  students  of  all 
abilities. 


nducatori  in  MissburL  present  concerns  for 
management  of  the  secondary  and  transitional 
needs  of  their  students  with  handicaps.  The 
widespread  recognition  of  success  in  this  program 
makes  replicaiidii  likely  in  other  school  districts  in 
the  State. 

State  Qperatcd  Programs  for  the  Handicabbcd 


Funds  are  also  provided  to  assist  in  educating  handicapped  children  in  State- 
operated  or  State-supported  schools,  and  to  LEAs  serving  handicapped  children 
who  have  transferred  from  State-operated  programs  un^  Chapter  I  of  ECIA. 
This  program  is  sbinetim^  as  the  PX.  89-313  program,  a  reference  to 

the  1965  amendment  to  Title  J  of  the  Elcihchtary  and  Sccbhdary  Education  Act 
which  was  the  initial  authbrizm^  fnnds  arc  provided  for  the 

purpose  of  expanding  or  improving  programs  serving  handicapped  children 
currently  or  previousjy  enrolled  in  State-operated  or  State-supported  programs. 
In  Order  to  en^cpurage  the  tfansfef.df  children  to  programs  in  their  hprtie 
communities,  a  1975  amend-itient  to  ECIA  (SOP)  allowed  program  funds  to  foUow 
children  trahsf erred  from  Statc-bpcratcd  or  State-supported  prog^^^  programs 
suppoxted  and  operated  by  LEAs;  The  number  bf  childrca- served  by  LEAs 
increased  substahtially  from  25.660  in  FY  79,  the  first  year  these  statistics  were 
available,  to  49,681  in  FY  83,  the  last  year  these  statistics  were  conected. 
Table  28  presents  the  funding  history  of  ECIA  (SOP)  from  FY  66  to  FY  86, 
including  the  amount  distributed^  the  number  of  children  served,  and  the  per  pupil 
alldcatibn. 


While  most  funds  under  this  pfog^^  are  used  fbriuppbrt  bf  direct  services, 
the  fbllbwihg  examples  arc  Jllustra^  of  ways  in  which  sbmc  SEAs  use  part  of 
the    ECi^  (SOP)  J^nnds   tb   suppprt   in  service   deji very   and  paj-ent 

involvement  for  improving  the  education  of  handicapped  children  eligible  to 
benefit  from  this  assistance  program. 
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V^z^^}^^^r  four  of  the  five  State-operaUd  programs  are 
administered  by  the  Arizona  bcpartmcnt  of  Economic  S 
(DES)  and  serve  over  300  HandiMppcd  children  across  the 
State.  While  Jhc  Jnajdrity  of  children  served  are  preschool 
aged,  during  FY  85  two  of  the  DES  districts  served  schodl- 
aged  children^  who  are  severely  handicapped  and  cannot 
attend^  public  school  for  medical  reasons.  Several  of  the 
programs  run  by  DES  and  funded  with  ECIA  nioriics  in  FY  85 
were  focused  on  providing  support  services  for  p&rchts.  Two 
rural  counties  pfdvidcd  outreach  services  and  referrals,  as 
well_  as  parent  training  and  counseling.  Family  support 
services  are  geared  toward  promoting  the  carryover  of 
programs  in  the  iiojnes,  to  enhance  services  provided  by 
therapisia  and  icachers.  In  addition,  an  inseFvice  program 
for  parents  and  professional  staff  is  provided  using  EEIA 
(SOP)  funds.  This  past  year,  a  major  topic  was  on  /'Death 
and  Dying  of  Chi^dfch^  because  so  many  of  the  participating 
children  arc  medically  at  risk. 

The  Arkansas  Department  of  Special  Education  funded  a  joint 
effort  using^  EGJA  (SOP)  funds  and  State  funds  for 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  to  provide  supplemental 
resource_  and  media  services  to  fdrty-hinc  community 
programs  and  four  Humaii  Development  Gehtcrs  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  project  was  able  to  provide  a  variety 
of  audiovisual  aids  and  audio  cquipihcht  as^  well  as  inservicc 
training  in  thc_usc  of  the  cquipmcht.  By  funding  the  project 
jointly  with  DDS,  a  broader  range  of  equipment  was  available 
fdr  the  Statewide  project. 


Cdnriccticut  has  also  used  some  of  its  ECIA  dollars  td  ftind 
yaribuszpLrojects  focused  on  parents  and  the  homc/srhddl  link. 
Using  ECIA  (SOP)  funds,  28  parents  of  blind  and  visually 
handicapped_  students.  ^^^^  to  a  New  England  regional 

workshop  wJiich  addressed  the  influences  of  hew  advances  in 
technology  upon  the  educitidnal  dppdrtuhitjcs  open  lo  blind 
and  visually  impaired  students.  Home  contacts  were 
conducted  by  hdme/family  services  with  the  parents  of  48 
retarded  students  td  cobrdihatc  programming  efforts  between 
home  arid  school.  Ah  ih-schbbJ  parent  support  group  was 
alsd  established  to  increase  contacts  between  parents  and 
schdols.  The  group  met  weekly  with  staff,  observed  their 
students  in  programs,  and  served  as  resources  to  new 
parents. 
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TABLE  28 


ECIA  (SOP)  State  Fdrmuia  Grant  Funding 
From  Fiscal  Years  1 966- 1 986 


Amount  Number  Per  Pupil 

Fiscal  Year  Distributed  of  Children  Allocation 


1966 

S  I59I7  101 

1967 

15  078  41B 

89  7Q7 

1  51*) 
1 OZ 

1968 

24  746  993 

4P3 

1969 

29,781,258 

96,499 

1970 

37,483,838 

110,531 

339 

1971 

46,130,772 

121,568 

379 

1972 

56,380,937 

131,831 

428 

1973 

75,962,098 

157.997 

481 

1974 

85,777,779 

166,415 

515 

183,732,163 

178,763 

1,028 

1976 

111,433,451 

188,078 

592 

1977 

121,590,937 

201,429 

604 

1978 

132,492,071 

223,804 

592 

1979 

143,353,492 

225,660 

635 

1980 

145,000,000 

233,744 

620 

1981 

152,625,000 

243,708 

626 

1982 

146,520,000 

242,616 

604 

1983 

146,520*000 

245,785 

596 

1984 

146,520,000 

247,119 

593 

1985 

150,170,000 

249,656 

587 

1986 

143,713,000 

251,116 

572 

a/     From  fiscal  years  1966-74.  the  funds:  appfdpriated  were  for  use  in 
that  fiscal  year.  Howcvcf,  beginning  in  FY  75,  fundi  were  to  be 
used  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  As  a  result,  the  appropriation 
in  FY  75  was  for  funds  to  be  used  in  both  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976. 


Some  of  the  ECIA  (SOP)  fuhdl  available  ih^PlbrLda  used 
lb  expand  educational  programs  for  young  adults  In  three 
Stat^  hospitals  and_  eighteen  State-^^^  programs,  the 

types  j>f  improved  services  included  enhancement  of 
vocational  programs  in  horticulture  and  computer  assisted 
instruction,  and  expansion  of  a  TV  studio  which  sent  but 
educational  programs  to  all  students  residing  in  a  particuJar 
treatment  CjCntcr.  As  many  of  tlie  students  were  restricted 
to  their  living  units  for  most  of  the  day,  the  programs  were 
designed  for  broadcasting  programmed  instruction  to  them. 


in  fcouisiana,  a  portion  of  the  State's  ECIA  (SOP)  was  used 
for  development  of  a  computerized  tracking  system  in  15 
school  sites  operated  by  one  of  the  Special  School  Districts, 
The  information  system  includes  such  data  asidemographics  of 
the  student  population^  due  process,  tcsts^  lEPs,  ihstructibhal 
services,  and  related  services. 

Maryland  used  ECIA  (SQPJ  jrhohies  to  conduct  a  longitudinal 
study  tb  determine  Jf  rcsidcntiaLstudcnts  placed  in  nonpublic 
schools    were    being    appropriate  in    the  least 

restrictive  environment.  Another  objective  of  the  project  is 
to  assist  local  and  State  agencies  in  planning  for  the 
eventual  return  of  institutionalized  children  to  the  home 
community.  In  FY  1985,  the  sixth  jrear  of  the  study,  data 
collection  was  limited  to  those  students  who  had  received 
tuition  assistance  Jjbm  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education  during  FY  84  but  were  hot  included  bh  the  list  of 
students  with  apprbvcd  placcmcnts  in  FY  85.  For  the  148 
students  involved,  the  findings  indicated  that: 


(1)  36    percent    returned    to   the   pudlic   school  or 
graduated. 

(2)  7    pcrccrit    transferred    tb   State    institutions  or 
hospitals 

(3)  17   pcrccht   were    in   another   special  education 
placement. 

(4)  40  percent  withdrew  from  the  system,  died  of 
rnbved  out-bf-Statc. 

Qne  ot  the  ECIA  (SOP)  projects  funded  in  Michigan  itivolvcd 
the  development  of  a  comprehensiye  physical  educatibh 
program  for  the  mentally  impaired.  The  initial  intent  of  the 
prjDjcct  was  to  assist  mentally  handicapped  students  in  a  day 
school  in  the  development  bf  recreational  skills  that  were 
applicable  to  the  home  and  community.     Secondary  goals 


incUulcd  student  acquisition  of  Health  cducatibh  skilis,  iuch 
as  proper  daily  exercise  needs,  dietary  habits,  and  weight 
control  procedures.  Students  were  instructed  primarily  in 
individual  sports  including  bowling,  roller  skating,  cross- 
country skiing,  jogging,^  and  walking.  Secondary  emphasis 
was  placed  oh  team  sports  sudr  as  basketball,  volleyball,  and 
soccer  Exttaeuxricular  involvement  for  students  particij?ating 
in  team  sports^  was  provided  by  tht  Michigan  Special 
Qlympics^ program.  Team  sports  cdmpetitibri  also  involved  the 
integration  of  local  area  school  tearhs  cbmpbscd  of  regular 
edacation  nonhandicapped  students,  who  visited  the  day 
school  for  competitive  events. 

The  .project  resulted  iiL^  the  mentally  handicapped  students 
acquiring  the  skiHs  necessary  to  be  active  participants  in 
graup  or  individual  recreational  pursuits  and  most  of  tivc 
studejits  reported  that  they  had  adopted  a  personal 
recreational  sport  which  they  how  chjby  after  school  or  on 
weekends.  In  additibh,  perhaps  the  most  important 
accomplishmeht  of  the  program  was  in  the  integration  of 
regular  education  students  into  the  physical  education 
program.  Ihtexschool  competition  with  regular  education 
students  provided  a  two-way  learnirig  experience  for 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  participants. 


fncentive  Graftt 

^  Sectjbh  619  iDf  EHA-B  authorizes  the  preschool  Ihcehtive  Graat  Program  to 
Slates..  The  Incentive, Grant  Program  is  designed  to  ehcourage  States  to  increase 
educational  services  to  preschool  handicapped  children^  aged  three  through  five 
Thc__ distribution  of  movies  to  the  States  is  b^sed  on  the  number  ci  handicapped 
children  in  this  age  range  receivihg  speciaj^ Education  and  related  services.  The 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1983  expanded  the  age  range 
eligible  to  be  served  to  birth  through  five  years;  however,  the  Amendments  did 
not  alter  the  three  through  five  age  range  used  to  dctermihe  the  distribution  of 
funds. 

Table  29„  provides  a  summary  of  the  fuhdihg  history  and  the  number  of 
Chilton  served  by  the  Incentive  Grant  Program.  In  FY  77,  less  than  one-half  of 
the  SEAS  elected  to  participate  in  the  program.  Since  FY  78.  an  increasing 
number  of  States  have  chosen  to  participate  and  in  FY  86,  56  of  the  eligible 
agencies  are  participating  in  the  program.  This  increase  in  State  participatibh  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  30  percent  inerej^.sc  in  the  number  of  preschool  children 
receiving  special  education  and  related  services. 
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TABLE  29 


Incentive  Grani  Program  Funding 
From  Fiscal  Year  1977  to  1986 


Fiscal  Year  Funding 


1977 

$12,500,000 

1978 

15,000,000 

1979 

17,500,000 

1980 

25,000,000 

1981 

25,000,000 

1982 

24,000^000 

1983 

25^000,000 

1984 

26,330,000 

1985 

29,000,000 

1986 

28,710,000 

Child  Count        Per  Chiid  Share 


197,000 

$  63 

201,000 

75 

215,000 

81 

232^000 

108 

237,000 

105 

228,000 

105 

242,000 

103 

253,000 

104 

259,000 

112 

261,008 
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MosLStatcs  use  their  Incentive  Grant  funds  under  Section  619  to  fund 
or  innovative  preschool  programs  at  the  JocaL  level.  Examples  of  ( 
intervention  programs  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce  placement  of  childre 
special  education  in  later  years  include  the  fofkowing: 


KentuclcyY  Dcpajtmcnt  oF  Education  awards  jome  of  its 
Incentive  Grant  money  through  a  competitive  RFP  process  to 
local  districts  that  apply  to  become  sites  for  KIK-- 
Kchtui:fcy*s  Individualized  Kindcfgaftcn.  Serving  five  year 
olds  in  21  sites  throughout  the  State,  KIK  was  designed  to 
mainstream  special  education  students  into  the  regular 
kindergarten  classroom.  After  screening^  all  children  to 
determine  who  is  at  risk^  the  4>T0gram  uses  behavior 
modification^  parent  ihvdlvimcnt,  and  a  specially-devcldped 
curficulum  to  enable  handicapped  children  to  move  into  the 
regtilar  kindcrgarteh.  ehiidren  enrolled  in  KIK  between  1981 
and  1985  showed  statisticany  significant  impfovemcht  in  the 
areas  of  fine  and  ^ross  motor  ^killSi  cdgnitidri,  and  language 
when  tested  after  completion  of  the  program.  As  of  January 
1986,  roughly  40  percent  of  KIK  children  (enrolled  1981-1985) 
were  placed  in  fcgulaf  classrooms  without  assistance,  while 
an  additional  26  iDcrccnt  were  placed  in  regular  classrooms 
with  resource  room  assistance. 


•  i3i 


•  Since  1976,  tBc  RRodc  Island  fi^partmcnt  of  Education  has 
pursBcd  thc  goal  of  idcntifyiiig  and  serving  all  preschool 
handicapped  children.  Currently,  three  percent  of  its  three 
through  five  year  olds  are  identified  as  handicapped  aijd 
provided  mandated  services.  The  State's  objective  in  the 
next  three  years  is  to  field  test  a  systcni  that  identifies  and 
services  a  greater  humber  of  bandieapped  preschoolers, 
enabling  the  State  to  eventually  reach  at  least  five  percent 
of  the  total  preschool  aged  pcpulation.  in ^  t^ 
State  is  striving  to_ serve  its  in  as 

nbrmal  an  environment  as  possible  utilizing  both  regulatory 
policy  and  incentive  Grant  funds. 


During  FYs  1984-86,  the  SEA  awarded  nine  3-ycaf  grants  to 
LEAs  for  such  activities  as  intensified  screening  efforts, 
aggressive  outreach  and  programming  for  limiicd-English 
proficient  pfeschbplcrs*  the  development  of  more  normalized 
environments,!  and  parent  education.  in  j986,  the  State 
awarded  its  Preschool  JicMtivc  Grant  fMnds  to  nine  new 
projects  aimed  at  mainstreamihg  handicapped  preschoolers 
ahd/or  training  their  parents. 

The  integration  projects  were  quite  varied.  in  sdmci 
handicapped  students  were  integrated  into  ndnhandicapped 
settings  such  as  nuf scry  schools.  Head  Start  programs, 
community  summer  rtcrcatibn  programs^  and  a  private 
pfeschbbl  program.  Mainstreamihg  also  occurred  when 
hohhandicapped  c&ildrcn  were  brought  into  public  schools  to 
form  preschool  classes  into  which  their  handicapped  peers 
from  self-contained  classes  arc  integrated.  In  another  ^Ase^ 
nursery  school  students  were  invited  to  join  a  sclf-coritairicd 
preschool  class  of  handicapped  children  to  form  integrated 
playgroups. 

During  EYs  1984-86,  a  total  of  apprcximately  500  children 
and/or  families  were  directly  served  as  a  result  of  incentive 
Grant  funds  used  in  15  school  districts  across  the  State. 

State  officials  report  that  this  preschool  incentive  funding 
has  chcouragcd  the  local  districts  to  include  preschool 
programming  wficrc  it ^  h^  not  existed  before  and  has  created 
a  communications  ne^  preschool  project  directors 

in  the  various  communities.  They  bcUcvc  that  this  special 
education  services  for  very  young  handicapped  children  will 
continue  to  spread  Statewide. 


0  The  Alabama  State  Departmehi  of  Education  used  part  of  its 
Incentive  Grant  money  to  fund  the  Barbour  County  I*reschool 
Program,  a  special  program  for  at-risk  three  and  four  year 
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olds.  Barbour  County  is  a  rurat  county  where  82  percent  oF 
the  population  is  minority  and  97  percent  Have  idwrincomes. 
Many  of  the  childrciTs  parents  arc  young  single  parents,  and 
uneffipldycxl^  Because  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  county's 
2,500  children  eVich^ualLy  end  up  In  special  education 
pdgrams,  local  administrators  recognized  the  need  for  early 
ihtcrventioii  JO  prc^^^^^^  to  special  cducaiidn. 

They  dcvcjapcd,  with  local  funds  to  match  the  Incentive 
Grant  funds,  a  new  pfdsram  in  whieh  a  trained 
paraprofessional  meets  with  preschoolers  and  their  parents 
for   dnc-half  day  Jacfi  wM  a   public  school.  The 

paraprofessional  demonstrates^  to  the  parcnt(s)  hdw  to  work 
with  liis/hcr  child  to  stimulate  learning.  Ffdm  this  program 
evolved  a  preschool  program  for  fdur-year  olds  who  haw 
attend  school  dally.  Along  with  a  certified  kindergarten 
teacher,  the  paraprofessional  ihstruc!s  the  children  in 
language  dcvclopmeht,  ihusic^„^ctiviti^^^  listening  skills, 
sdciaHzatidn^  ah^^  motor  skills.  Schddl 

officials  belicvcL  this  early  intervention  project  will  prevent 
the  heed  for  special  education  in  lat^'*  schddl  years. 

_  TheToregoinc  description  of  State  use  df  Federal  funds  Is  Illustrative  of  the 
use  _toward  which  States_  direct  their  EHA-B,  EeiA  (SOP),  and  Section  619 
Incentive  Grant  funds.  These  Federal  assistance  programs  are  being  utilized  to 
both  increase  the  availability  of  services  to  handicapped  children  and  to  improve 
the  quality,  of  those  services.  JEHA-B  set  aside  and  administrative  funds  are 
providing  for  innovative  methods  of  intcgratiisg  special  education  and  rcgnlar 
education  services  and  students  as  well  as  impfdving  the  transition  of  students 
from  schcol  10  the  world  of  work.  ECIA  (SOP)  funds  are  :being  utilized  to 
continue  to^  integrate  severely  handicapped  students,  particularly  preschool 
children,  into  _!x>cal_  education  agency  prdgrams  in  order  to  decrease  the  probability 
of  future  placement  in  State  facilities.  Finally,  Incentive  Grant  funds  arc  being 
used   to  deveiop  innovative  service  prog^^  to  prevent  or  reduce 

placement  of  children  la  special  education  programs  when  they  reach  schddl  age 


EHA  Blscretionarv  Pfnfl>rjjms 


-  _  The  discretionary  programs  established  under  EHA  arc  anotfiei  source  of 
Federal.  lundsavail^^^^^  to  SB  As,  LE  As,  and  other  agencies.  _  in  tatal,  the 
discretionary  programs  provided  $158.1  rnillidri  in  FY  86,  through  awards  under  11 
discretionary  grant  and  contract  programs.  Appendix  £  provides  a  summary  of 
the  number  and  amount  of  discretionary  funding  awarded  in  FY  86  by  State. 
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The  discretionary  programs  authorized  under  Parts  C,  D,  E,  and  F  of  the 
Act  arc: 

m  Handicapped  Regional  Resource  Centers 

i  Handicapped  Innovative  Programs  -  Deaf-Blind  Centers 

•  Early  Childhood  Education  Programs  for  Handicapped  Children 

•  Innovative  Programs  for  Severely  Handicapped  Children 

•  Postsccdndafy  Education  Programs  for  Handicapped  Persons 
i  Training  Personnel  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

i  Handicapped  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Information 

i  Innovation  and  j^evelopmcnt  Programs 

•  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 

•  Special  Studies 

•  Secondary     Education     and     Transitional     Services  for 
Handicapped  Youth. 


Evaluatidri  of  EHA^Biscretionarv  Progr^mg 


^  Diixm^^  1986,  evaluation  activities  relating  to  EHA  discretibhary  programs 
were  carried  out  under  the  authority  cdntained  i_n_Scct_ibh_618  and  627  of  the  Act. 
In  September  1985  a  contract  was  awarded  to  COSMOS  Corporation,  Washington* 
D.e.,  to  undertake  a  series  of  studies  fbcusihg  on  five  programs  over  a  33-month 
period.  These  progfams  are  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Program, 
SpeciaL  Educatidn  Personnel  Development,  Media  Services  and  Captioned 
Films/Technology  Program,  and  the  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  Program. 

^^oi  c^^^  two-phased  process  is  being  carried  but,  with  each 

phase  lasting  approximately  6  months.  The  first  phase  consists  of  an  analysis  of 
the  goals  of  the  program,  identificatibri  bf  the  strategics  used  by  the  Office  of 
Special  Educatidn  Programs  to  implement  the  legislation,  a  description  of  the 
prdgram  logic  underlying  those  strategies,  and  finally,  an  evaluation  df  whether 
the  adbptcd  strategies  are  likely  to  lead  to  improved  special  education  programs 
and  services. 
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The  second  phase  targets  one  of  the  strategics  identified  during  the  Phase  1 
Goal  Evaluation,  and  attempts  to  gather  niore  specific  ihfdrmatibh  which  would 
help  program  managers  improve  the  design  and  admihistratidh  of  programs  within 
the  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs.  ^ 

During  the  first  year  of  the  contract,  from  October  1,  1985  through 
September  3d,  1986,  the  Goal^  E  (Phase  j)  was  completed  for  the 

Early  Childhood,  and  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films/Technology  Programs, 
and  was  approximately  half-completed  for  the  Special  Education  Personnel 
Development  Program.  The  results  of  the  studies  which  were  completed  are 
described  below.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  evaluation  studies  are  not 
intended  to  be  impact  evaluations  to  enable  the  fofmulatidii  of  conclusidns  about 
the  program's  overall  effectiveness.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  prpvidc 
information  dii  the  degree  to  which  program  strategies  and  activities  logically 
fbjlpw,  and  are  likely  to  achieve,  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  thereby  assisting 
OSEP  managers  in  identifying  ways  to  improve  program  design,  administration,  and 
monitoring. 

Handicaoped  Children's  Earlv  Education  Program  fHCEEP) 

The  starting  point  for  each  goal  evaluation  is  the  statement  of  the  major 
goals  of  the  program.  For  HCEEP,  the  goals  are:  to  design  experimental 
approaches  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  young  children  with  handicaps;  to  develop 
programs  which  facilitate  the  intellectual,  mental,  social,  physical,  and  language 
development  of  the  children;  to  acquaint  ti  c  cdnimunity  with  the  problems  and 
potential  of  young  handicapped  children,  t>  imptrove  codrdihatioh  of  services  at 
the  State  and  local  level;  and  to  encourage  parental  participation  In  the 
development  of  services. 

The  methodoiogy  used  for  the  goal  eyajuation  employed  multiple  data  sources 
and  drew  heavily  on  the  assistance  of  OSEP  staff  and  management.  Sources  of 
informatidh  included:  detailed  reviews  df  project  files;  structured  interviews  with 
Cdhgrcssidhal  staff,  OSEP  managers,  grantees,  and  prdfcssidnals  in  the  field; 
existing  literature  and  program  planning  documents;  and  site  visits  to  HCEEP 
projects.  Each  of  the  major  components  of  the  program  were  examined: 
demonstrations^  outreach  projects^  State  plan  grants,  technical  assistance,  and 
research  institutes. 

_In  general^  the  goals  reported  by  Federal^  and  project  staff  were  found  to  be 
congruent,  although  there  was  some  discrepancy  between  the  Federal  office  and 
the  technical  assistance  providers  for  the  program  regarding  the  most  desirable 
technical  assistance  approach  to  be  taken  for  State  plan  grants.  Impremejitatidn 
df  the  program  appeared  td  be  dccufring  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Federal 
expectatidiis.  pdciimented  support  was  evident  in  the  projects  fdr  many  of  the 
causal  assumptidhs  determined  to  underlie  the  program  logic.  Several  kinds  of 
data  were  available  to  document  the  program^s  success  In  fostering  Increased 
services  for  young  handicapped  children. 
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.  In  addition  to  the  assessment  of  the  piausibiiity  of  the  pwiriSi  achieving  its 
o^Jttn.l  ?  ^''^'^^'^o^  ^ort  included  several  cecommehdftionr  wh  ch  l^^^^ 
particularly  relevant  to  the  Federal  administratidri  of  the  program: 

•  Difficajtics  experienced  by  outreach  projects  in  retaining 
staff  and  making  training  arrangements  might  be  addressed 
by  establishing  a  two-  or  three-year  funding  cycle  as  opposed 
to  the  current  one-year  period. 

•  Greater  coordination  is  needed  at  the  Federal  level  between 
the  various  State  planning  efforts  funded  under  EMA  as  well 
as  other  Federal  agency  planning  efforts. 

•  Greater  contact  is  needed  between  0SEP  project  officers  and 
project  directors  and  staff  in  the  field.  Differences  in 
perception  of  program  goals  and  appropriate  roles  can  result 
from  lack  of  sufficient  interaction  between  GSEP  staff  and 
grantees. 

•  Pi^ccdures  need  to  be  developed  in  OSEP  to  maintain 
information  a^nd  track  performance  of  projects.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  information  on  the  quality  and  richness  of  the 
programs  activities  which  is  evident  primarily  at  the  project 

m^nf  P^"'  in  the  final  Goal  Evaluation  report  submitted  by 

Mg^la^Sef vices /TechnoinpY  Prr^fr^^ 
Part  Evaluation  cf  the  technology  program,  authorized  as  part  of  the 

of  strac  u«d  interviews  similar  jo  tl.o«  used  in  tHe  Early  MiidSood  elaluaUon 

The  most  important  conclusion  of  the  rcbbrt  was  that  tht^  rs...s«.««,  i  • 
njodel  is  valid,  andjhat/unded  activities  werS  dTa  ^   ie^  of  Se^ai: 

under  all  three  categories  of  enhanced  availability,  improved  auaH^  anH 
encouraged  use  of  technology.  As  for  the  ultimate  outcomes  the  case  reviews 
indicated  that  several  types  also  were  possible-  ' 
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i  Those  directly  involving  educational  outcomes-e.g.,  improved 
learning  of  educational  perfofinance; 

i  Those  relevant  to  educational  butcbmes  but  only  in  aii 
"chabliug"  way— e.g.,  to  improve  accessibility  to  programs; 
and 


•  Those  related  in  dnly_  an.  iadirect  way  to  educatibhal 
outc6mes--e.g.,  changes  in  teaching  pra  due  to  Increased 
availability  of  technology  information. 

The  evaluation  found  that  the  extent  of  actual  attainment  of  these  outcomes  was 
not  well  documented.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  intermediate  and  ultimate 
dutcdmes  of  the  various  projects  were  conceptually  plausible^  few  projects  had 
cdllected  evidence  fegafding  the  actual  attainment  of  outcomes.  A 
recjommehdatibh  was  made  for  the  program  to  iiiake  greater  use  of  butcbme 
evaluatibiis  designed  to  collect  e  and  ulUthate  buicbmes. 

In  adiUUoi^  i  rccomm^eiidatson  was  maide  that_^  the^  prdgrairi_  ihcorpor^^^ 
reqairements_  for  better  quality  control  prM^  in  fuiidcd  projects  to  assure 
that  products  and  information  on  technology  being  disseminated  by  the  projects 
meet  acceptable  standards.  This  could  be  done  either  by  use  of  peer  review 
panels  to  review  products^  undertaking  needs  assessment  activities  to  increase  the 
likelihood  thPt  products  are  responsive  to  the  needs :  bf  the:  target  audience,  br 
requiring  speeific  testing  standards  for  devices  which  are  developed  by  funded 
projects.  The  strategy  evaluation  phase  for  the  techhotdgy  prdgram  is  scheduled 
to  begin  In  mid- 1987. 


The  femaindef  of  this  section  illustrates  how  the  discfctionary  pfograms  in 
FY  86  cbntributed  to  suppbrtiiig  three  QSERS  t>ribrities:  early  chirdhbbd  education, 
the  trajisitibh  of  Jiahdicapped  youth  frdin  school  to  work  and  adult  life,  and 
rclatidnships  bctwccn_  giM  and  special  education.  A  cdmmdii  faetdr  amdng 
these  priorities  is  that  each  represents  multipie,  complex  service  delivery 
requirements.  In  the  cases  of  early  childhood  education  and  transitional  service 
delivery^  these  requirements  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  education  of  educatipnaliy- 
related  services  tb  invblye:  the  codrdihatibh  bf  medical^  educational,  and  human 
scrviec  prbvidcrs.  Availability,  access^  and  cdbrdihatidh^  of  these  services  Ire 
essential  to  serving  and  maintaining^  children  in  the  least  reitrictive  envirdhihei^ 
Expanded  program  dpiidns  and  techniques  to  assist  students  whd  arc _  h^^^ 
difficulties  in  regular  class  programs  also  support  the  least  restrictive  environment 
principle,  and  may  help  to  keep  students  in  regular  class  programs  rather  than 
beiiig  fefeffed  for  special  education. 


Earlv  EhildhQQd  Education 

-----  This    section    reviews    the   multj-faeejcd    Fc^^  in  early 

intervention  and  education  for  young  children  with  handicaps  or  who  are  at  risk 
of  becoming  handicapped.  A  detailed  State  by  State  presentation  of  relevant 
activities  and  statistics  is  contained  in  AppendiJ^^  D. 
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Service  delivery  to  hahdLcapped  infants  and  chiidren  requires 
niultidiscip:linary,  inultiagency\  involvement  in  a  coifipiex  process  inVdlvihg 
Identification,  refeTral,  screening,  evaluation,  diagnosis,  tracking,  and  intetventidn. 
This  process  and  the  benefits  derived  from  service  delivery  to  infants  and  young 
children  have  been  discussed  in  previous  reports  to  Gongrcss.  there  is  evidence 
that  under  certain  conditions,  early  ihtervehtioh  programs  accelerate  handicapped 
children's  development  and  reduce  the  effects  of  handicapping  conditions  (eg 
Casto  __and  Mastropieri,  1986^  White  and  Greenspan,  1986).  In  addition,  studied 
have  found  that  students  require^  a  reduced  level  of  service  in  later  years  when 
they  receive  preschool  services  (Weiss,  1981). 

=  1^^"  '■cognition  of  this  evidence,  ah  increasing  number  of  public,  private,  and 
voluntary  organizations  are  involved  in  expanding  the  availability  of  early 
childhood  services-  the  knowledge  base  regarding  child  identification,  service 
delivery  processes,  and  intervention  techniques;  and  the  provision  of  services  to 
handicapped  children  in  preschools  along  with  their  nonhandicapped  peers  This 
increased  availability  and  accessibility  of  programs  for  handicapped  infants  and 
young  children  also  serves  to  promote  the  principle  of  least  restrictive 
environment.  Some  States  now  mandate  the  delivery  of  services  for  handicapped 
inrants,  and  others  are  lowering  the  age  at  which  handicapped  infants  must  be  or 
may  be  served. 

fJic  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Program  acts  as  a  catalyst  to 
this  service  initiation  and  improvement  throjjgh  its  demonstration,  outreach  ajid 
technical  assistance  projects;  research  institutes;  and  early  education  State  grants 
According  to  the  re_cent  cvaluaiLon  by  eOSMOS  Corporation,  significant  numbers' 
of  replications  continue  to  be^^enerated  by  demonstration  and  outreact  projects 
These  projects  have  a  widtgeograplvical  distribution  ajd  provide  outreach  services 
to  an  array  of  States  throiighout  the  country,  (see  Figure  3).    The  settings  for 
service   deliver,^   demonstration   and   outreach   projects   included   SEAs  LEAs 
centers,  hospitals,  and  the  home,  often  in  some  combinaUon.     Most' of  the 
demonstration  projects  were  i.;volved  in  interagency  activities,  including  such 
organizatrons  ^as  health  care  organizations,  hospitals.  State  agencies  such  as 
atparunents  of  chi  d  services,  and  universities,  as  well  as  SEAs.  Accomplishments 
cited  by  the  COSMOS  sample  of  demonstration^  projects  included  obtainling  support 
trom  the  State  for  future  continuation  of  the  project  once  the  HCEEP  funding 
ends,  and  making  ties  with  the  medical  community.    (A  previous  study  by  Rov 
Littlejohn   Associates   [1982]   had  reported   that   82   percent   of  deinonstration 
projects  were  continued  using  State  and  local  funds  after  the  3-year  Federally 
funded  demonstration  period.)  However,  one  of  the  barriers  cited  by  the  COSMOS 
study  was  that  a  mandate  to  serve  handicapped  infants  is  still  lacking  in  most 
States. 

The  research  institutes  support  service  improvement  by  increasing  the  early 
education  knowledge  base,  producing  data  on  the  efficacy  of  early  childhood 
intervention  that  will  increase  the  viability  and  acceptance  of  early  childhood 
programs,  and  training  graduate  students  who  will  continue  to  provide  leadership 
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Figure  3.   Sites  for  a  Sample  ©f  Twenty  1M4-1^5  Outreach  Projects 
from  HCEEP  Project  Evaluation 
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@  -@ :  Locations  of  FY  84  funded  outreach  projects. 
A  -  T  :  tocations  of  outreach  projeds'pjIannedadivitiM^ 
*      :  The  outreach  (Jrbjecl  in  D.C.  has  planned  activities  in  Marylirid  only. 
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^/^complishmcnti  cited  -  by  the  institute  .directors  incliidc  helping  to  estabiish 
*'"«scatch  network  in  early  childhood  education  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
created,  disseminating  research  findings,  and  training  future  pfofcssidnals.  ah 
accomplishment  seen  as  having  aatibhal  impact. 


i^..r>5^^  ^^^^^""^^^"^^"^  Education  State  Grants  prbgranu  which  ii 
intended  to  enable  each  State^^o  plan,  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive 
s^ry^ce  delivery  .system  for  special  education  and  related  services  to  handicapped 

^^Tu  °^  ^-'^^^'J^  S^^^"  (all  but  three)  are  in  the  planning 

stage.  The  review  indicated  that  States  vary  considerably  in  the  extent  to  which 
services  are  currently  provided  to  handicapped  infaats  and  preschool  children,  and 
in  the  extent  to  which  legislatibh  exists  to  support  and  mandate  service  delivery 
to  this^population.  Of  the  17  grantees  included  in  the  evaluation  sample,  all  bui 
one  had  deveropcd  or  begun  tfl  organize  an  interagency  group;  these  groups  varied 
widely  III  size^ahd  type.     Th^^  reported  a  high  IcvcL  of  interagency 

commitment  and  support.  Other  typical  grant  activities  included  conducting  needs 
assessments,  devclopmg  service  deHvery  plans,  and  implementation.  A  descriptive 
summary  of  Early  Education  State  grants  is  provided  in  Appendix  D. 

Acc'c.^"''"'rv'  P'°8^^«  is  prdvidcd  by  the  Technical 

RS'c^J^rT^r  '"^   ''''  State  Technical  Assistance 

Resource  Team  (START),    These  organizations  arc  funded  by  OSERS  to  hclb 

fv^^;Sr?^^M^^^^  ^'^""'^  in  project  implementation  and 

evaluation,  facilitate  the  utilization  of  knowledge  and  sound  practice,  disseminate 

eSo^^Tn °nH  networking;  and  serve  as  a  resource  for  e^  y  chiSd 

educators  and  practitioners. 

The  specific  ^aeti^^vitie^^^  funded  under  these  HEfEP  components  as 

tTf  S. projects  funded  through  other  programs,  are  deSd  fn 
^^^^fi,^<^  ^J^<^sc^PTm:ts  ^rc  concerned  with  th;  development  o? 
nfan^f  ^n^l  •°^'=^^"^'P''«f involvement  to  provide  services  to  handicapped 
mfanti  and  _  young  children;  the  process  of  referral,  screening  evaluation 
diagnosis,  and  tracking;  intervention  services;  and  personnel  prepaStiS  This"' 
projects  serve  as  catalysts  to  stimulate  program  availability  and  as  models  for  the 
delivery  of  services  in  the  least  restrictive  environment:    EaHy  in^aration  hf 

edicaUd^  nonhandicapped  children  and  sets  a  stage  for  their  futurt 

IfllfiiagcnCY  and  Interdiscmnaafy 
Involvement  jp  Farlv  ChUdfe^ 
Education 

wfi«th^"°^ r°f^"'  and^Mankinen  (1586)  identified  four  factors  that  indicate 
whether,  infantas  are    Ukcly   to    require   early   childhood    education  services^ 

Downl"T«H       ^^^^^  '^^"«8);  biological  factors  (eg.; 

'^'^'^'^^^^^^d^ctOTS  (e.g.,  prematurity);  and  family  or 

nS^f/?u    "  ^^^^^^^  °'  drug  abuse).     These  factors  clearly 

Illustrate  the  need  for  multiple  agency,  interdisciplinary  involvement  in  the 
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pibVisidn  J>r  «iviccs,    Evih  tJid^^^  and  ramilics  subject  to  ^hjy  one  of 

these  factors  may  require  an  interdisciplinary  array  of  services;  yet  many  infants 
arc  subject  to  situations  that  involve  more  than  one  of  these  factors, 
Professionals  from  medicine,  ailied  health,  education,  and  social  services  are  all 
required  iii  order  to  provide  the  services  needed  by  handicapped  infants  and  their 
fimilies. 


--  Since  Jhc  laie  J 966s,  whc^^  efforts  to  stimuiate  services  to  young 

handicapped  children  were  emphasized,  interagency  cooperation  has  been  an 
important  and  idtegral  component  characterizing  early  intervention  programs 
funded  under  Fcdcfally  supported  activities.  In  addition  to  prdvidi  technical 
assistance  for  the  dcvclbpmenjbof  early  childhood  State  plans  for  comprehensive 
delivery  sy^^^  HGEEP  prbjccts  arc  dcmdnstrat       new  methods  of 

generating  community  involvement  and  interagency  coordination  in  community* 
based  programs. 

Many  of  the  projects  involve  the  development  of  integrated  medical, 
developmentaj^  and  family  service  approaches  to  early  ihter^  training 
pfoyidcd  to  family  members.  One  of  these  is  a  multiagency  community  service 
project  designed  to  meet  the  educational,  ih^  and  social  needs  of 

hahdJcapi^ed  and  Jlevelopmem^  disabled  children  of  drug-addicted  parents  (South 
Shore  Sientat  Health  Oeater,  Brighton,  MA).  This  project  involves  the 
collaboration  of  five  State  agencies,  four  medical  institutions^  and  a  network  of 
professionals  representing  pediatric  and  adult  healthy  cducatidn,  drug  treatment, 
and  social  service  agencies.  Services  will  be  provided  at  alternative  sites 
(hospitals,  hospices*  and  foster  homes  for  those  who  arc  unable  to  participate  in 
existing  progfams  because  of  communicable  disease)  and  will  include 

•  trahsdisciplihary  assessment; 

•  ihtchsivc  early  intcrvchtibh  for  the  child  and  family; 
i      individualized  service  plans; 

•  services  to  improve  parent-child  interaction  and  caretaking 
skills,  and  provide  support  and  education;  and 

m      case  management  and  transition  services. 

Other  newly  funded  projects  include  ah  outreach  project  based  on  a  family 
model  with  emphasis  on  interagency  cbbrdihatibh  tb  maximize  sparse  rural 
resources  (Western.  Illinois  University),  ihcludihg  public  health  and  physicians;  and 
ah  outreach  project  that  us«  a  trahsdisciplihary  team  to  provide  individual 
programs  of  compreheiisiv^^  services  selected  from  a  service  menu  drawing  on 
internal  family  resources  and  community  resources  (Dakota,  Inc.,  Eagen,  MN). 

The  foiipwing  sections  discuss  the  process  of  infant  referral,  screenings 
diagnosis*  and  evaluation;  the  provision  of  intervention  services;  and  the 
preparation  of  personnel  tb  deliver  services. 
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Referral.  Sc^^<^irwM.^Ptagrieisis.  EVflination.  anrt  Tracking 

i^oH  f^°"  ^""^^  f^°8an  (1582>  the  primary  sources  6f  referral  that 

lead  to  the  early^  identirication  of  handicapped  infants.  These  referral  sdurcel 
include  primary  fieajth  care  providers,  such  as  neonatologists.  pediatricians  and 
general  mcdieal^practitioners  who  identify  newborns  having  obvious  disabilities: 
agencies  or  clinics  which,  though  perhaps  established  for  other  purposes  coiri^ 
into  ^jontact  with  families  of  a  handicapped  or  at-risk  Infant;  soci^  servSc 
providers,  such  ^as  social  workers  or  public  health  nurses  who.  in  conducting  visits 
to  the  homes  of  newborns,  identify  handicapped  infants  or  home  conditions  that 
are  not  conducive  _to  tJic  child's  health  or  development;  and  community  referrals 
\^J^^^>^^,J^^^s^TC^r^^  through  media  notices,  surveys  or' 
letters,  to  refer  Families  having  handicapped  or  at-risk  infants  to  service  agencies. 

Following   referral,  interdisciplinary  cooperation   is  necessary  to  conduct 
screening  diagnosis,  and  assessment.    Specialists  in  various  areas  of  child  health 

child's  developmental 

status.    The  team  erspccialists  begins  with  screening  procedures  to  determine  if 
he  infant's  developmental  status  is  such  that  further  assessment  is  indic^red  f 
so.  dja«nostie  procedures  are  administered  to  more  precisely  determine  the  infant's 

^f^'"'^  ''"'''''^'^'  ^'^  '^  Plan  a  specific  intervention  program  „ 
performing  this  process,  the  skills  of  various  specialists  (e.g.,  audiologisr  physical 
therapisr.  educator,  social  worker,  pediatrician)  are  needed  ?devdoD  a 
comprehensive  assessment  and  prescription  of  the  infant's  de^lopment  and  an 
appropriate  intervention  program.  ciupmcni  ana  an 

^  _    In  _  some  instances,  immediate  interventiort  may  not  be  required    but  the 
disced  inlS'&hth  ^^^."^^  through  varLs  trackin^'^^dS.I 
h??„A1,.^S        ^'^^'th  AftWfrt  Rgp<?rt  rn  ronprfis.   Tracking  projects  continue  to 
bc^initiatcd,_as  exemplified  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi   where  a 
inedicaUdevelopmental-faniily  systems  approach  is  being  used  to  deveSp  and 

„r«'  ■y**^^OSMgs  evaluation  of  the  HCEEP  program  fouSd  that  all  demonstration 
projects  reported  assessment  or  identification  activities,  and  that  thei^^  SeHals 
development  activities  included  surveys,  questionnaires  an^  asT^^m^n 
mstruments.  Gwrent  projects  addressing  identification  and  assessment 'n  ude  a 
!^^.  ^Sr-r'^  V  "^'T'?  University,  where  services  are  provided  to 
until    Lv  lr^    .     ?"''  into  neonatal  intensive  care  units 

or«viH«^^h?hr  ?  ''f ^  into  existing  community  programs.  An  infant  coordinator 
prov  des  behavioral  and  developmental  interventions  and  a  family  coordinator 
provides  counseling  and  training  to  family  members.  coordinator 

Other  discretionary  programs  support  the  expansion  of  the  knowledse  base 
regarding  early  intervention.  For  example:  Knowicoge  base 
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•  The  Innovation  *n<J  bevcropment  Pfogfam  is  funding  a  project 
at  the  University  of  Miami  that  is  aiialyzirig  data  to 
determine  the  iacideace  of  educatidhaL  iiandicaps  among  low 
birthwcight  jhfants  born  sinc<:^  1975  as  compared  to  infants  of 
nbrnml  birthwcight,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  special 
education  and  regular  education  students  with  normal  birth 
histories,  and  to  determine  additional  factors  that  may 
predict  the  subsequent  need  for  special  education  services. 

#  The  Field  Initiated.  Research  Program  is  funding  a  project  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  standardize  English  and 
Spanish  vcrsibhs  of  the  Early  Screening  instrument  for 
preschool  children.  Another  project,  at  the  University  of 
North  eardliha-ehapcj  Hill,  Is  studying  the  relationship 
between  occurrences  of  otitis  media  (middle-car  infection) 
during  the  first  three  years  of  a  child's  life  and  a  child*s 
speech,  language,  and  classroom  performance  during  the 
school  years. 

Intervention  Services 

Early  education  intervention  broadly  refers  to  a  program  designed  to  provide 
optimal  and  develppmeii tally  appropriate  activities  to  accelerate  the  infants 
development  of  to  lessen  the  effects  of  the  handicapping  cdhdition.  In  tdtaU  the 
intefventipn  program  that  results  from  the  diagnosis  and  assessment  of  the  child 
may  consist  of  cbritinuihg  medical  care,  physical  jficrapy,  family  counseling, 
parental  training^  or  dther  special  services,  in  addition  to  the  educational 
component.  This  total  intcrvcntidn  program  requires  an  interdisciplinary 
bricntation  to  services  and  interagency  coordination  to  assure  that  all  appropriate 
services  are  provided. 

The  Early  Intervention  Effectiveness  Institute  at  Utah  State  University  is 
conducting  16  longitudinal  studies  of  the  efficacy  and  costs  of  early  ihtervehtioh. 
Six  of  the  studies  are  designed  to  determine  the  cffcets  and  costs  of  different 
intensities  bf  ihtcrvchtion;  five  studies  will  determine  the  effects  and  costs  of 
bcginhihg  intervention  at  di^^^^^^  studies  are  determining 

the^  effect^  and  costs  of  varying  the  components  of  intefvcntidn  prcg^rams  (e.g., 
comparisons  of  different  kinds  and  amounts  of  parent  invplvcmeht).  The  studies 
include  infants  and  joddlcrs  with  severe  handicaps  and  sensory  impairments, 
among  other  ^fpups.  The  studies  will  provide  information  about  intervention  costs 
as  well  as  ihfbrmatibn  on  the  long-term  outcomes  of  early  intervention  for 
children  and  families. 

Several  HCEEP  demonstration  projects  are  developing  model  programs  for 
integrated  pfcschools.  These  programs  include  curricula  specifically  designed  for 
use  in  mainstreamed  settings. 
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•  The  Ciiscinnati  Center  Ibr  Developmental  Disorders  is 
developing  a  model  treatment  service  proiram  to  provide 
mterdisciplihary  educational  and  therapeutic  treatment  to 
h_andicappcd,  abused^  and  neglected  children  aged  three  to 
five  in  mainstream  child  care  settings.  The  staff  will  provide 
direct  treatment  and  remedial  services  to  the  children  in  the 
least  restrictive  educational  setting  and  will  hold  weekly 
interagency,  interdisciplinary  conferences  to  revise  and 
update  the  child's  treatment  status^  One  advantage  oi  this 
model  IS  that  it  is  economical  and  provides  a  consistent 
therapeutic  educatibhal  program  for  the  child. 

•  JRC  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania  is  cbhdueting  Project 
Step-Up  to  prepare  handicapped  preschool  children  for  the 
transition  to  a  school-age  program.  The  integrated  preschool 
program  will  include  specific  social  and  prc-academic  skills 
programming,  parent  training,  and  a  sibling  support  grbup. 

•  The_Uhiversity  of  Hawaii  is  demonstrating  an  infant  program 
service^cJivery  model  to  support  Hawaii's  least  restrictive 
environment  continuum  oT  placement  alternatives  for 
handicapped  preschoolers.  The  project  is  preparing  infants 
and  their  parents  for  the  transition  to  preschool.  An  infant 
curriculum  based  on  the  skills  necessary  for  preschool 
placement  training  is  being  developed  along  with  parent 
training. 

_  ^  the  University  of  Washington  is  developing  a  preschool  curriculum  that 
.ncludes  multi-levcl  classroom  activities  for  an  extended  schoo  ^r  ?  t"  acheP 
manual  wath  recomfflendations  for  classroom  management  and  teacher  tra  ning  n 
itntfff  c^ild'!"?"  °f  t'^.e.M^di«ted  teaming  Program,  and  an  assessmenrtool  o 
identify  children's  cognitive  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  program  will  he 
implemented  in  Head  Start  Programs,  preschools,  and  public  school'classroomr 

h^.^H  ^i''"^  diseretionary  programs  support  the  expansion  of  services  to 
handicapped  infants,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  base  related  to 
intervennon.^  For  example,  the  Innovation  and  Development  Program  recentlv 
[  nnn'l"^^^' -'^^^^  University  to  expand  and  analyze  a  da  a  S?e  on  over 

1  000  handicapped  and  developmentally  delayed  infants  and  preschboIeS  who  were 
—  *  ^"'y,  intervention  program.   The  data  ?ase  wil  be  anal^ed 

fffi      r%mlowJ'"r°'  »°  e.aminel  other  vaHabS  thS 

aitect  the  oytcpmes  of  providing  early  intervention.      The  Innovation  and 

t^l^L^^^^H*  ^^'^'"'"  ''.^""^'"^  ^^^^^^  at  Appalachian  S°a^e  UnWersi"y 

^l^^j^::^  f^  ''t^^\'^f^''''  '^^y  ^^ta  base  developed  by 

^^^h  l^^titntt^^  Utah  State  University.    This  project 
w,    provide  additional  information  about  the  nature  of  the  efficacy  data  base  and 
will  examine^  the  condusions  that  have  been  drawn  about  the  efficacy  of^  rarlv 
intervention  for  handicapped,  at-risk,  and  disadvantaged  children  ^ 
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Persdiiilel  Preparation 


PcrsdrincI  who  deliver  early  intervention  services  to  handicapped  infants  and 
their  families  must  have  a  broad  spectrum  of  skills  (including  the  ability  to 
cbrhmuhicate  and  cbbrdihate  with  other  team  members)  as  well  as  access  to  other 
specialists  who  arc  qualified  to  dclivcr_  specific  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child  and  the  family.  The  preparation  of  personnel  to  serve  handicapped  infants 
and  children  thus  involves  providing  presefvice  training  in  the  care  of 
handicapped  infants  aiid  children  to  professidnals  iii  a  number  of  fields,  adding 
hew  dimensions  to  university  training^  programs;  preparing  personnel  to  serve  in 
liaison/cdbrdinator  roles;  and  providing  ihscrvicc  training  to  a  broad  range  of 
personnel,  _  including  educators,  related  services  personnel,  community  service 
workers,  and  preschool  and  day  care  workers. 


In  1985^  a  competition  was  established  by  thc  Office  of  Special  Education 
Prbgrains'  Training  Pcrsohhel  in  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Program  (EH A, 
Part  D)  to  support  the  preservice  preparation  of  personnel  to  provide  services  to 
newborn  and  infant  handicapped  children.  The  projects  It  supports  prepare 
personnel  to  work  in  programs  characterized  by  strong  interaction  of  the  medical, 
educational,  and  related  services  communities,  and  involvement  of  the  parents  or 
guardians,  who  ate  the  pfimary  care  givers  for  these  children.  Some  of  these 
projects  represent  the  development  of  ncWt  _  jointly  planned  and  implemented 
programs  to  train  personnel  to  work  with  infants  in  a  medical,  educatidhal,  or 
community  service  role.  Most  of  the  projects  train  a  variety  of  persbhhel  from 
the  allied  health,  education,  and  medical  fields,  and  most  represent  collaborative 
cffbris  between  institutions  such  as  universities  and  hospital/medical  centers; 
medical  and  nursing  schools;  service  provision  agencies;  private,  non-profit 
agencies;  and  government  agencies.  Some  examples  follow: 

•  A  training  program  conducted  jointly  by  Cincinnati  University 
and  the  Cincinnati  Center  for  Developmental  Disabilities  that 
is  based  on  a  successful  interdisciplinary  project  model  for 
cdmprehensive  diagnostic  and  intervention  services  for  high- 
risk  or  develdpmehtally  disabled  ihfanis. 

•  A  surnmer  institute  at  California  State  University  at 
Lbs  ^ngclcs  to  train  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  to 
serve  newborns  and  infants. 

•  A_  specialized  infant  internship  for  masters*  level  students  in 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  speech,  social  work, 
and  nursing;  and  a  training  program  dn  wdrkiiig  with  the  at- 
risk  infant  and  family  in  the  nediiatal  intensive  care  uhit^ 
transition  to  home  _  management^  fbllbw-up  develbpmehtai 
evaluation,  aiid  ihterface  with  cbrhmuhity  supportive  services. 
All  are  in  a  combined  program  at  the  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver 
Corporation  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 
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The  Training  Personnel  in  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Program's  rural 
eompetition  IS  sponsoring  a  project  to  train  natiVe  ind  non-native  Americans  to 
work  with  native  American  preschool  children  In  rural  areas.  Native  American 
instructors  and  resource  people  will  be  used  in  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  the  training  model.  Training  Native  Americans  will  primarily  be  done 
on  three  reservations. 

the_  HCEEP  program  Js  also  contributing  to  training  effort  6T  early 
intervention  personnel  by  sponsoring  demonstration  projects  for  inssrvlce  training 
For  ex^a^ple.  a  newly  funded  demonstration  project  beihs  conducted  by  the  Kent 
5tatc^_  University^  Foundation  provides  raultiagency.  individualized  training  for 
famiji^es  and  proressionals  to  enable  them  to  work  as  partners,  develop  expertise 
on^the  care  and  management  of  infants  with  handicaps,  and  develop  coordination 
and^  commuttication  skills.  The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  integration  of 
professional  and  family  perspectives.  The  project  inclades  training  components 
for  senior  medical  students,  pediatric  residents,  and  families,  and  will  provide 
information  services  for  Commuhitx  service  personnel.  It  will  also  hold  a  major 
interagency  conference.  Approximately  2.300  individuals  will  participate  in 
training  activities  over  the  three-year  duration  of  the  project. 

_  ^_AIthbugh^studjcs  have  shown  that  early  intervention  is  beneficial  to  young 
handicapped  children  and  can  in  some  cases  reduce  the  need  for  later  services  a 
great  deal  is^yct  to  be  learned  about  the  effectiveness  of  specific  intervention 
strategies.  Collaborative  models  for  serving  handicapped  infants  and  young 
children  with  effective  interventions  delivered  in  least  restrictive  environments 
arc  begjnning  to  *e  developed  at  sites  across  the^  c^  however,  services  are 

not  jeadily  available  m  many  areas  of  the  U.S.  Greater  program  collaboration  is 
needed  to  make  intervention  services  available  throughout  the  nation  in 
accordance  with  the  least  restrictive  environment  principle 


Transitional  ^efV4^ 

P5°8rammatic  area  in  which  discretionary  programs  make  an 
important  contribution  is  that  of  services  at  the  secondary  level  and  for  the 
transition  from  school  to  the  world  of  work  and  community  life.  Coordination  of 
education  and  other  supportive  services  is  complex  for  most  educators  and  adult 
service  providers.  This  section  highlights  some  of  the  activities  in  which  Federal 
discretionary  monies  are  supporting  efforts  to  develop  and  improve  such 
coOrdiriatioh. 

;^^^^^  cx^  of  education   in   the  least  restrictive   environment  is 

integration   into  the  community  and  working  life.     To  become  successfully 
integrated,  graduating  students  must  possess  the  educational,  social,  and  functional 
skiHs   necessary   for   employment   and    community   living.      Employment  and 
community  adjustment  are  considered  the  primary  criteria  for  assessing  whether  a 
handicapped  youth  has  successfully  made  the  transition  from  school  to  work  An 
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increase  in  secondary  program  options,  especiajly  vocationaliy  prieritcd 
programming,  is  needed  in  order  to  truly  serve  these  istudents  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment. 

The  trahsitibnal  heeds  of  handicapped  students  are  diverse:  some  individuals 
require  Tew  serviccs,^  while  others  require  a  complex  array  of  multiple  services 
delivered  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  agencies.  As  was  the  case  with  early 
intervention  service  delivery,  the  compiexity  and  diversity  of  needs  and  the  wide 
range  of  potential  service  pfovidcri_  inydlvcd  can  make  the  coordination  and 
delivery  of  transitional  services  difficult.  A  muIUdiseiplihary  approach  that 
encompasses  the  cbordihatibh  of  services  availablc  frbm  school  personnel,  adult 
service  providers,  employers,  j^rivate  and  public  agencies,  and  advocacy  groups  is 
critical  if  a  fduhdatibn  built  upon  secondary  education  and  bridges  leading  tb 
higher  education,  work,  and  adult  life  are  to  be  provided. 

pTcp^Tziion  tor  the  successful  tfansition  begins  well  befbre  graduation,  with 
early  career  assessment,  vocational  planning,  and  educatibhal  programming  geared 
to  the  student's  cafccf  aspirations.  As  discussed  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  to 
CQngrcsS*  PSERS  has  develbped  a  cbnceptualizatibh  of  transitional  services  that 
includes  three  spafts  from  secondary  school  priparaiibn  to_  adult  life  (Will,  1985). 
The  spans  differ  in  the  extent  and_  nature  of  services  required  for  successful 
transition.  As  shown  in  Figure  4,^  jhe  student  who  has  completed  the  secondary 
school  program  may  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work  without  special 
services  Cbnl^  those  ^avaijablcio  the  public  at  large);  with  time-limited  transitional 
services  Icading  to  independcnt  employment;  or  with  ongoing  services,  in  the  case 
bf  more  severely  handicapped  individuals  who  may  be  unable  tb  assume 
unsupported  work  roles.  0SERS  priorities  regarding  the  transition  to  adult  life 
include  the  follbwing  five  target  areas: 

•  Nuking  high  schools  and  their  curricula  mbrc  relevant  to 
enipioyment  needs,  which  invblyes  renewed  cobpcrativc  efforts 
with  vocational  educatibn  and  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
serve  all  students  with  disabilities,  imprdvihg  community- 
based  job  training  and  placement  within  the  school's 
vbcatibnal  preparation  programs,  and  developing  service 
models  for  all  students  that  allow  regular  and  frequent 
contact  with  nonhandicapped  peers. 

•  Improving  employment  bppbrtuhities  by  cbbperating  with 
other  agencies  to  develop  a  broader  range  of  incentives  for 
cmplbycrs  who  bffcr  jobs  to  individuals  who  may  require 
special  equipment,  building  modifications,  longer  training 
periods,  or  other  investments. 

•  Improving  programs  for  disabled  high  schobl  graduates  who 
seek  additibhal  education  in  cbmmunity  colleges  or  vocational 
technical  postsecondary  schools. 
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Rgure  4.    Major  eompbnents  of  the  transition  Process 
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•  Iniprovihg  time-limited  services  stich  as  vocational 
rehabilitation^  opportunities  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  and  transitional  erhplbyiheht.  Again,  this 
requires  cooperative  relationships  between  vocational 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  special  education  to 
ensure  coordination  in  service  responsibility.  In  addition, 
OSERS  is  encouraging  and  supporting  innovations  in  on-site 
job  training  and  placement  programs  to  achieve  greater 
effectiveness  in  time-limited  services. 

•  Expanding  the  pfovision  of  ongoing  support  for  employment, 
and  ehcburagihg  new  programs  to  offer  Ongoing  support  in  a 
work  setting  to  persons  with  the  most  severe  disabilities. 

.  The  following  sections  discuss  specific  activities  conducted  under  the 
discretionary  programs  to  support  these  priorities.  These  sections  address 
mtcragcncy  coordination,  secondary  school  programming,  transition  programming, 
and  personnel  pfepai-atibn. 

Ifttefa^eaev^oordihation 

The  involvement  of  a  wide  range  of  organizations  is  required  to  ensure  a 
successful  transition  to  adult  life  fbr  all  handicapped  students.  These 
organizations  include  private  and  public  rehabilitation,  health  and  human  services 
agencies,  postsecondary  edUcatjbhal  institutions,^^and  advocacy  groups^  as  Well  as 
employers  and  educatibhal  agencies.  Since  vocational  education  and  vocational 
rehabilitatibri  have  such  potentially  important  roles  in  the  preparatioh  bf 
handicapped  students  for  employment  and  as  service  cdbrdihators  for  graduates 
tfte  coordination  of  special  education  with  these  types  bf  agencies  is  considered 
essential  to  the  provision  of  quality,  appropriate,  comprehensive  services.  In 
addmon,  such  coordination  is  necessary  to  ensure  coordination  in  service 
responsibility  as  students  graduate. 

Thus,  interagency  coordinatibn  is  a  strategy  for  providing  cdmprehehsive 
services  to  handicapped  students  and  ensuring  that  handicapped  persons  receive  all 
of  the  services  for  which  they  are  eligible  under  Federal  and  State  statutes  in 
special  educatibn,  vbcati^onal  education,  and  vocational  rehabilitatibn.  Interagency 
coordination  is  considered  a  necessary  feature  of  service  delivery  if  vocational 
services  are  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  handicapped  persons  frbm  education  to 
employment  (Decision  Resources  Corporation,  1985). 

^^  Prajfcts  funded  under  discretionary  programs  provide  mbdels  that  foster 
interagency  coordination  and  develop  linkages  with  a  vast  range  of  organizations 
that  can  facilitate  the  schobl-to-work  transition.  Some  of  these  projects  utilize 
coordinating  councils  as  part  bf  their  transition  programs,  others  provide 
community  networking  models,  and  still  others  focus  on  the  development  bf 
linkages  between  specific  service  providers  in  the  transition  process.  Some 
examples  of  such  projects  are  highlighted  below. 
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The  Sonoma  County^  Calif ojrnia.  Transition  Project  has  a 
coordinatijig  council  to  promm^^  tfie  active  invoivemcnt  of 
agcnpics  in  joint  planning^  activities^  the  dcvcioprncnt  of 
working  agreements,  and  individaalized  transition  processes. 
The  project  will  develop  a  model  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
various  cbmmuhities»_dev4elop  modules  for  Statewide 

use,  and  provide  guidelines  and  training  inatcrials  fir 
dcvelipihg  working  agreements  among  local  agchcics, 
designating  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  developing 
Individual  Program  Plans  that  serve  as  working  agreements 
among  all  agencies  and  individuals  cbhcerhcd. 


Project  PET  is  creating  a  model  edmmunity  Transition  Center 
and  a  cominunity  networking  and  interaction  model  in 
Montana.  The  project  employs  a  planning  committee  that 
includes  adult  service  providers,  parents,  school  personnel, 
and  employers. 


tong  Island  University  in  New  York  is  developing  a  high 
school/college  linkage  model  that  .focuses  on  collaborative 
linkages  between  ^eebculary.  and_  postsccondary  school 
persdn^nel,  parents, ^a  students  to  dcvcibp 

and  demonstrate  a  transition  support  system. 


•  Tha^  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Off iecrs  jeCSSd)  is 
helping  to  foster  feplicatioh  of  interagency  linkage  models  by 
conducting  a  project  to  develop  and  disseminate  programmatic 
models.  The  project  will  initiate  and  document  four 
coinprcjiensivc  interagency  models  to  be  developed  by 
CCSSO*s  State  rticmbcrs;  p!??inning  confcfences  will  be  held 
and  a  report  to  disseminate  the  models  for  replication  will  be 
developed. 

-  Since  relationships  between  special  cdacation,  voca^  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  arc  of  special  importance  in  the  preparation  of 
handicapped  youth  for  employment,  a  number  of  projects  have  been  undertaken  to 
look  at  and  facilitate  Siaie  and  local  coordination  among  these  types  of  agencies 
^s  reported  in  the  Eighth  Annual  R^nr^rt  m  r^pprn,  Decision  Resources 
Corporatjon^recently  conducted  a  study  of  interagency  agreements  to  support  the 
provision  of  vocational  education  and  services  to  cxecpUonal  students  They 
studied  ^ree  States  and  six  school  districts,  and  fo^d  that  each  State  worked  to 

manner.  State  approaches  varied 
from  providing  tecnnical  assistance  and  con&uUation  to  local  agencies  (including 
training  materials  and  manuals  for  voeatibhal  education  teachers),  to  focusing  on 
linkages  between  agencies  ^t  the  county  level,  to  developing  a  formal  State 
written  agreement.  The  LEAs  used  written  interagency  agreements,  task  forces 
on  transition,^  special  transition  projects,  and  special  purpose  intermediate  units  to 
provide  transitional  services. 
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Another  Study,  by  Harold  Rassei!  Associates  (1985)  was  aisb  noted  in.  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  This  study  was  a  nine-site  field  study  of  exemplary  state 
and  local  vocational  programs,  the  study  identified  three  trends  in  secondary 
programming: 

•  i  growing  number  of  programs  focusinjs  on  ways  to  increase 
the  participation  of  handicapied  students  in  vocational 
education; 


•  increased  cbordinatioh  of  academic,  vocational,  and  work 
study  oppbrtunities  into  ah  integrated  program  for  the 
handicapped  ybutfi;  and 

•  vocational  assessment  is  assuming  a  more  hnlJbrtaht  rble  as 
schools  include  vocational  objectives  in  the  lEP. 

.^'^^^L^o^lo^ios  section  discusses  imprbvements  in  secondary  programming  and 
provides  examples  of  programs  illustrating  these  trends. 


Secondary  Programminf 


^  A  successful  iransiiion  to  adult  and  working  life  requires  appropriate 
planning  and  pi-ogramming  at  the  secondary  level.  Such  planniing  and  programming 
includes  career  assessment  and  program  options  that  can  support  handicapped 
studcntsV  individual  needs  for  vocatibhal  education^  preparation  for  postsecondary 
education  and  ammtig,  and  the  social  and  functional  skills  needed  for  success  in 
employment  and  community  living. 

The  Harbid  Russell  Associates  study  referenced  above  noted  a  trend  tbwards 
increased  vecatjonal  and  career  assessment.  This  trend  is  supported  by  models  for 
Mrcfir  assessment  developed  under  discretibnary  programs.  For  example,  in 
Whitticr,  California,  a  project  spbhsbred  under  the  Secondary  Educatibn  and 
Transitional  Services  for  Hahdicappid  Youth  Program  is  expandinj  the  services  of 
a^  existing  career  assessment  center  to  provide  handicapped  students  with 
U)  vocatjonal  evaluation,  (2)  work  adjustment,  (3)  employment^pi-eparation,  (4)  job 
deyelopment,  and  (5)  placement,  vocational  couhselih^,  and  independent  living 
sfciils^trajning.  The  procedures  involve  lEP  development,  supplementary  services 
and  famuy  involvement.  Manuals  bn  each  of  the  five  service  areas  will  be* 
prepared  and  field-tested  to  facilitate  replication  of  the  project. 


A  number  of  projects  are  also  modifying  secondary  curricula  to  prbvJde 
models  that  involve  more  vocational  education  and  community-based  training  and 
coordmatibn  of  academic  and  vocational  objectives  in  the  lEP.  For  example  a 
project  conducted  by  the  University  of  Hawaii  is  using  job  coaches  to  provide 
secondary  students  15  to  22  years  old  with  bh-site  job  training  and  counseling  in 
work_  skills  and  habits,  problem  solving,  and  interpersonal  communications 
Family-employer  liaisons  and  cbmmuhity-schobi  representatives  will  focus  on 
student  lEP  transition  planning  and  postsecondary  vocational  program  coordination 
The  students'  secondary  curricula  will  be  modified  and  the  project  will  disseminate 
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procedural   guides   on   trahsitidh   to  _  pa  aduJt   services   resource  guides, 

[hseryicc  training  matfinals^  vbcation^^^^  curricurum_  task  adaptations,  and  an 
cedldgical  asscs^.iient  instrum  to  assess  the  compatibility  of  secondary  and 
pdstsecdndary  environments: 


-  The  University  of  Utah  is  conducting  a  research  project  to  determine  the 
effects  of  functional,  adaptive,  and  severity  factors  (in  addition  to  academic 
achievement)  un  the  success  of  empldi^ment  or  pdstsecdndary  educatidn  df  learning 
disabled  individuals^  and  to  determine  curricular  alternatives  that  will  provide 
students  with  the  skills  heeded  for  career  success. 


Two  projects  in  North  Gardlina  arc  addressing  d  of 
cbmmunity-based  job  training.  TRc  ExpcrlenUai  PrevocaUonal  Planning  Project  is 
at  Empldymcnt  OppdiiuniU^  Incdrpdration  in  Durham,  offering  younger  students 
job.  try-duis  (work  eipcrience  of  2  to  3  half  days  for  4  to  6  weeks)  in  an  effort 
td  inlerYcne  early  in  job  planning  to  coordinate  existing  business,  fchabilitative^ 
educatidnar,  and  therapeuHc  services.     The  second  project  at  the 

University  of  Morth  Carolina  provides  students  with  a  work  history  prior  td 
graduation  through  volunteer  cxpcfience,  and  places  them  in  competitive 
employment  following  graduation. 


In  several  sites,^  ihcludihg  bhcs  in  the  Slates  of  iinndis  (thresholds, 
Chicaftd),  ^nd  Iowa  iUhiv^rsity  ^t^  Iowa),  projects  are  studying  the  effects  of 
gericralizatidh  trainihg  and  coanmunity-based  instruction  on  the  vocational 
per^fdrihahcc  of  severely  ha^^^  students.     Using  a  behavidfal  analytical 

approach^  individuals  wit^^^  more  severe  handicaps  are  being  placed  in  cdmpetitive 
cmpbymcnt  within  their  communities.  These  are  individuals  who  previously  would 
not  have  been  considered  empldyable. 


Secdndary  curricula  arc  alsd  beihg^  modified  provide  support  to 
handicapped  students  who  will  be  going  on  to  postsecondary  education.  A  project 
conducted  by  tJie  New  York  State  Education  Department  is  develdping  linkages 
with  the  postsecondary  system  and  empldyiiig  cddperativc  planhihg  and 
programming  to  strengthen  the  secondary  programs  df  learning  disabJcd  students; 
It  is  expected  that  through  cooperative  planning  and  the  linka  developed, 
students  will  have  the  necessary  preparation  for  postsecondary  success. 

In  addition  id  these  efforts,  the  Information  Center  fdr  Handicapped 

ehildren  and  Youth  (NICHY)  and  HEATH  (Higher  Educatidn  and  the  Hahdicappcd) 
have  clearinghouses  to  address  questidns  and  disseminate  informatidn  oh  trahsttidh 
to  wdfk  and  highex  educatidn.  NICHY  alsd  disseminates  a  newsletter  on 
tfansitidhi  and  HEATH  publishes  a  guide  to  choosing  colleges  for  students  with 
disabilities. 

A  different  type  of  resource,  one  that  matches  empldymcnt  infdfmatidh  to 
disabled  cand  ates,  has  been  designed  fdf  high  schddl  graduates  under  the 
Secondary  Education  and  tfansitidnal  Services  fdr  Handicapped  Youth  Pro-am, 
and  for  disabled  college  graduates  under  the  Pdstsecondary  Education  Program  for 
Handicapped  Persdns.     This  activity  at  Long  Island  University  called  Project 
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Matcfi,  established  a  consortium  of  more  than  80  schfiblLia  tfic  New  York  City 
area  and  is  a  free  service  to  link  public  and  private  sector  employers  access  to  a 
centralized  data  base  of  aualificd^  job-ready  graduates.  Profcssionai  staff  screen 
applicants  and  provide  follow-up  services  to  ensure  employer  and  employee 
satisf  actibii. 

;:;=  *L^Jscussed  in  the  foirowing  section,  further  preparation  and  support  for 
employment  and  postsecondary  education  is  being  provided  through  postsecondary 
transition  programs. 


^  ^  Eo^  stndents  who  have  exited  secondary  programs,  three  paths  to  employment 
have  been  delineated.  These  are  transition  withbui  special  services  (only  those 
avjiilabie  to  the  public  at  largcj,  transition  wijh  time-Umited  services,  and 
transition  to  employment  with  bngbing  support.  j4  number  of  foIIow-up  studies  bf 
high  school  graduates  arc  currently  being  conducted  to  assess  the  success  of 
students  who  make  the  transition  without  special  services,  and  models  for 
providing  time-limited  services  and  ongoing  support  through  educatibhal  agencies 
cofflmunity  colleges,  and  adult  service  providers  continue  to  be  developed' 
Examples  are  prbvided  below. 

:    .  Trahsition  wjthpot^s^^^^^     SgrvjCg;!-    Handicapped  iadividiiali  fbllbwing  this 
path  do  not  require  specialized  supportive  services  in  order  to  obtain  or  maintain 
employment.  JQata  on  the  number  of  persons  whb  iueecssrulLy  follow  this  path  are 
ineAmplete,  bxxt   a  number   of  foUow-Up  studies  Ja  assess   the  educational 
vocational,  and  independent  living  status  of  handicapped  youth  have  been' 
nadertaken.    In  P.L.  98-199,  Scctibh  6 l&(c)(J)^Eongress  mandated  a  longitudinal 
follow.up  study  to  provide  a  cbmprehcnsLvc  description  of  the  transition  status 
and_necds  of  handicapped  youth.  The  study  was  designed  to  include  a  sample  bf 
handicapped  youth  bctweeh  ages  14  and  21,  identified  while  still  in  scJiool,  w&o 
are  reprjssentatsve  of  all  categories  of  exceptionality.   They  have  been  selected  on 
l^jitratified,  random  basis  from  all  50  States  and  more  than^SS  school  districts 
They  _will  be  followed  Jor  5  years  and  their  scconjaary  experiences  and  transition 
experiences  will  be  documented.    In  the  fall  bf  1987,  a  contract  will  be  awarded 
to  implement  the  data  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  phase  of  this  study. 

The  results  of  several  smalleT,  more  narrowly  focused  studies  have  provided 
some  initial  insights  to  the  number  of  students  who  have  found  cmplbyment 
ivithout  special  services:  investigators  in  the  State  of  Washington  fouad  that  72 
jerceat^Qf  a  sample  of  827  learning  disabled  and  bchaviorally  disordered  youth 
w^re  employed  one  year  after  leaving  school.  Jlowever,  only  27  percent  of  tho.se 
;mploycd  were  earning  the  minimum  wage  br  more.  Jn  Vermont,  55  percent  of  a 
;ample  of  301  educable  mentally  retarded,  learning  disabled,  and  embtionally 
listurbed  youth  were  employed;  of  these,  83  percent  had  not  used  special  support 
erviccs  tb  obtain  their  jobs. 
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©thcr  smaller  studies  are  currently  underway;  For  example,  the  University 
of- Pittsburgh  is- conducting  an  examination  of  the  secondary  school  experience  of 
learning  disabled  students  and  its  valu^  in  preparing  these  youth  for  the 
transition  to  adult  life.  These  studies  will  provide  information  on  the  status  of 
students  who  make  thc  transitidn  to  employment  and  adult  life  without  special 
services^  and  estimates  of  their  numbers. 

-  Time-limited  scrvjces.  Timc*limited  scTvicci  provide  the  vocationaU  social, 
and_  fxinctional  skills  training  needed  for  employment  and  community  living,  and 
on-site  job  training  following  exit  from  the  secondary  program.  Examples  of 
current  projects  include  the  foliowing: 


•  A  transition  service  model  linkixig^  rehabilitation  centcri  to 
the  public  sehobls  is  bcihg  developed  by  the  Iowa  University 
Foundation^  Individuaiized  Training  Programs,  including 
training  sequences  that  specify  the  respective  roles  of  special 
education  and  the  rehabilitation  center^  are:  being  developed 
for  moderately  aiid  severely  handicapped  students. 


•      Time-limited  serviecs  pf  colleges  are 

being  expanded  by  non-degree  programs  ^uch  as  the  low-cost 
prx)gram  under  development  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  The  program  is  for  learning  disabled  or  mildly 
mrntally  retarded  students  with  or  without  a  high  school 
diploma.  Its  two  cbmpbhehts  focus  on  (1)  basic  and 
interpersonal  skills  and  vbcatibhal  training,  and  (2)  hands-on 
Mrk  experience  thrbugh  internships. 


•  Another  Mmmahity  college^  p^^^  model  is  being  developed 
at  the  Universit5r  of  Oregon,  where  a  l(j-week  Adult  Life 
Skills  Development  course  is  being  designed.  The  cdurse 
features  small-group  instruction,  a  management  infofmatibh 
system,  and  job  placement  pfoccdufcs. 

•  The  Virginia  bepaftmeiit  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  is 
conducting  a  special  dembhstratibh  project  that  ihvblves  a 
formal  cooperative  agrccmcht  with  the  Virginia  Community 
College  System.  Wbrkihg  tbgether^  thc^c  agencies  prdvide 
adaptive  equipmeht  that  allows  visuilly  faahdlcapped  students 
tb  fully  participate  in  cbmputcr-rclated  courses.  The  project 
includes  a  work-experience  phase  accompanied  by  a  training 
wage. 

Trans?Mon  with  ongoing  services.  Supported  cmpldymcht  provides  work 
opportunities  to  individuals  in  a  flexible  fashion  that  meets  the  cbmplcx  needs  bf 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  A  number  of  models  for  supported  employment 
were  described  in  the  Eighth  Aiwual  Report  to  Congress:  They  are  briefly 
reviewed  here: 
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Th^  job  cbach/cmpldymcnt  support  model  uses  a  job  coach  to 
train  _thc  employee  on  the  job  until  he  or  she  meets  industry 
crjtcria  and  provides  foHow-up  for  the  employee  and  the 
employer  for  as  long  as  s?:rviccs  are  necessary. 

The  employment  training  model  trains  several  severely 
handicapped  individuals  at  once  iia  iime-Umited,  occupation- 
specific  program.  Once  industry  criteria  have  been  meti  the 
trainee  is  placed  within  the  industry  and  given  additibnal 
training  as  necessary  by  a  job  coach  from  the  training 
program. 


•  The  supported  jobs  niodeX^  individual  adults  in  regular 
community  jobs  _ai^^^  support  at  the  work  site  as 
required  for  the  employee  to  Icafn  and  perform  the  work. 

•  The  enclave  model  provides  cbntinubus  ongoing  support  to  a 
group  of  workers  from  a  specially  trained  supervisor. 

•  The  mobile  crew  model  provides  wx)rk^«^^  consisting  of  a 
supervisor  and  approximately  fJvc  employees;  the  mobile 
crews  arc  set  up  as  a  small  single-purpose  business. 

•  The  .bench work  model  was  designed  in  the  early  I97Ds  to 
prbvide  eniployment  in  electronics  assembly  work  in  a  service 
agency  which  also  functions  as  a  business  chtcrprisc. 

•  The  entrepreneurial  mbdcl  takes  advantage  of  local 
commercial  oppbftunitics  to  establish  businesses  employing  a 
small  number  bf  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  as  well  as 
individu   s  without  disabilities. 

^  Examples  of  these  models  in  use  were  provided  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
tg_gpngrg55>  The  erfcctivcncss  bf  these  models  and  their  adaptation^  is  being 
demonstrated  by  new  applications  initiated  by  projects  supported  under 
discretionary  pfbgrams: 

•  Th^  cfrcctiveness  of  three  of  the  mbdcis,  supported 
eompctitive  employment,  the  enclave  m^odcl,  and  the  mobile 
crew  modclj  are  being  dcmohstrated  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  where  severely  handicapped 
adolescents  are  being  placed  in  these  settings. 

•  Community  Servi«  for  Adults  and  Children,  Inc.,  in 
Rockville,  Maryland,  is  dcvclbpihg  a  prograiTLto  place  autistic 
persons  in  non-shcltefcd  cbrnmunity  employment.  An 
adaptation  of  the  supported  jobs  n^^^  the  program  provides 
clients  with  bn-thc-job  instruction  in  travel,  intcrpcrsbnal 
and  vocational  skills,  and  training  in  daily  living  skills  is 
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pfdvided  in  the  cditiinunity-based  group  hdiiie  of  iji  the 
coirirnuhity  itself.  Supportive  services  arc  gradually  faded, 
although  job  performance  continues  to  be  monitored; 

9  The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in  Watcrtown, 
Massachusetts,  is  working  with  employers  in  private  industry 
to  establish  a  variety  of  supported  employment  sites^  training 
dcaf-blind  students  on  job  sites,  and  working  with  adult 
services  agencies  to  provide  follow-up  and  support  services 
on  a  long-term  basis. 

Other  projects  are  providing  information  to  support  the  implementation  of 
these  employment :  models.  For  example,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison^  a  method  for  evaluating:  the  vbcatibhal  cnvirbhnrcnt^^^  of  students  with 
severe  ihteHectuaL  disabilities  is  belhg  designed^  Information  gathered  during  the 
design,  ficjd  tcsting,_and  verifi  will  be  communicated  to  those 

who  provide  vocational  preparatioxi,  and  an  array  of  products  will  be  developed  to 
assist  others  in  evaluating  the  vocational  milieu  of  people  with  severe  intellectual 
disabilities.  In  a  second  project  at  the  same  university,  individualized  adaptations 
that  allow  physically  and  inteirectually  disabiedj^eopie  to  function  productively  iii 
integrated  environments  are  being  developed.  First,  the  performance  of  disabled 
workers  is  compared  systematically  with  that  6Jf_  abh-disabled  wbrkcrs;  acxt,  work 
tasks  are  selected  Ihd  ahalyzed^  a^  designed  and  implemented; 

Appropriate  job  structuring^  as  cxcmplined  by  the  iuppbrtcd  employment  models, 
accbmpaniedL  by  tools  for  cvajoation  and  adaptation  of  work  environments  and 
tasks  can  _heip  disabled  workers  reach  their  full  productivity  within  integrated 
work  settings. 

The  least  restrictive  environment  for  handicapped  individuals  as  secondary 
students  and  as  adults  will  only  become  possible  with  the  provision  of  a  wider 
range  of  employment  options  and  secondary  cufficula  leading  to  these  options. 
Interagency  coordination  must  make  available  the_suj)portive  services  that  enable 
individuals  td:  select  aiid  use  these  dppdrtuhities.  Federal  initiatives  will  cbhtihue 
to  be  directed  toward  the  develbprneht  bf  secondary  curricular  and  employment 
bptibhs  thrbugh  the  suppbrt  and  encburagement  of  exemplary  projects  using 
resburces  at  all  levels,  Federal,  State  and  local; 

Reiationships  Between  General  and  Special  Education 

Effective  implementatiaii  df  the  least  rcstfictiye  cnvifdnmerit  principle 
reiquires  a  cohtihuutn  bf  service  bptibhs  that  enable  all  students  to  be  integrated 
with  their  peers  tb  the  jhaximum  exteni  pbssible;^    h  bf  students  with 

mild   handicaps,  ihc  least  r  is  often  the  regular  class. 

Strong  reiationships  between  regular  and  special  education  based  on  an  array  of 
administration  and  instructional  arrangements  are  necessary  if  the  n^eds  of 
students  who  require  special  education  are  td  be  met  in  the  least  rcrtrictive 
ehvirdrimeht. 
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^  IncTcascd^  attention  has  been  given  to  rclatibhships  between  special  and 
regular  education,  and  the  instructidnal  technbldgy  to  support  these  reiationships, 
as  concern  over  the  potential  CTroncbus  classification  of  students  as  itiiidiy' 
handicapped,  especially  learning  disabled,  has  risen.  The  concern  is  that  studchts 
who  arc  marginally  adequate  learners  may  be  referred  for  special  education, 
labeled  as  "learning  disabled",  and  removed  from  the  regular  class  environment  for 
at  least  part  of  the  school  day,  when  their  difficulties  £auld  be  remediated  within 
the  regular  class  setting  without  the  potential  for  stigmatlzation  that  arises  from 
being  labelled  handicapped.  Associated  with  this  concern  is  the  idea  that  if 
learning  problems  are  addressed  early  with  appropriate  interventidn  techniques, 
they  are  less  likely  to  become  more  severe  learning  disabilities  as  the  student's 
educational  career  progresses.  If  educators  are  to  emphasize  early  intervention 
instead  of  responding  to  repeated  failure,  apprbpiriatc  instructional  techniques  and 
program  options  must  be  available  within  the  regular  class. 

Of  the  42  million  children  in  U.S.  public  schools  in  1984-85,  1.8  millibh  or  4 
percent,  were  classified  as  learning  disabled  and  placed  in  special  education 
programs.  This  figure  represents  34,000  more  students  than  in  the  previous  school 
year.  In  addition.  Jit  has  been  estimated  that  ahbthcr  10  to  20  percent  of 
students  have  not  been  classified  as  handicappcdi  but  haVc  learning  or  behavior 
problems  that  limit  their  educational  progress  (Will,  1986).  Thus,  the  population 
of  interest  in  this  issue  includes  studchts  who  have  been  or  are  at  risk  of  being 
referred  for  evaluation  and  potential  jslacemeht  in  special  education. 

An  emerging  type  of  preventive  measure  focuses  on  activities  to  chhahcc  the 
capacity  of  general  education  to  provide  services  to  children  at  risk  of  being 
Identified  as  handicapped.  TJiese  activities  include  increasing  coordination  of  the 
general  and  regular  educational  systems,  improving  procedures  for  evaluation  and 
diagnosis,  designing  new  program  options  to  expand  the  general  education 
repertoire,  ^and^  transferring  and  adapting  regular  and  special  education 
instructional  technology. 

r  '"j*^^^*  ®SEP  Sesan  the  Enhancing  Ihstructidnal  Options  Grant  Program 
rollowed  by  Teaching/Learning  Efficiency,  fbllowcd  this  year  by  Increasing 
Tcaching/tearning  Efficiency,  These  projects  enhance  the  capacity  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  a  variety  of  instructional  options  and  scfcenihg 
procedures  prior  to  the  cvaluatibn  and  placement  of  children  with  learning 
problems^  m  special  education.  Examples  of  these  projects,  along  with  projects 
trom_^other  discretionary  programs  that  support  this  area  of  development  arc 
provided  in  the  sections  below.  These  research  activities  have  been  complemented 
by  _the  Federal/State  Evaluation  Program  which  has_prbvidcd  SEAs  support  to 
Study  the  effectiveness  and  Impact  of  such  efforts.  These  studies  are  presented 
m  Chapter  IV. 

Coordination  0^^4Ug^la^^^^^^^eeial  Edtira^j^^.! 

Increased  cbbrdination  between  regular  and  special  education  as  well  as 
coordination  with  other  categorical  programs  such  as  those  for  disadvantaged, 
bilingual,  and  minority  children  is  required  in  order  to  assure  that  students  who 
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need  individualized  help  will  receive  that  help  in  an  appropriate  and  timely 
manner,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  separate  programs^  as  well  as  their 
funding  mechanisms^  can  ieave  some  borderiine  students  without  an  appropriate 
mechanism  to  serve  their  needs^  while  others  are  forced  to  fit  into  a  categorical 
program  because  that  is  the  only  available  mechanism  through  which  their  needs 
can  be  met. 

•  in  Washington  State,  the  Office  of  the  Soperintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  conducting  research  to  increase  the 
number  of  tested  models  for  keeping  low-achieving  students 
in  the  mainstream.  The  goal  is  to  restfucturc  services  in  the 
State  for  Ibw-performing  children.  Outcomes  of  the  prdjcet 
arc_  expected  to  occur  a t_  various  levels  of  the  educational 
system:  they  will  affect  target  children,  school  districts,  and 
the  Statewide  organization  of  service  delivery.  Through  this 
project^  LEAs  will  develop  five  different  program  dptidiis  to 
pfovidc  educational  services  and  assessiiLeht  to  row-performing 
childrc  a  within  regular,  education.  These  models  will  be 
implemented  Jn  experimental  schools  and  the  results  of 
implementation  will  be  _  compared  to  control  schools. 
Measures  used  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  models  are 
student  achievement  and  behavior,  the  number  of  children 
referred  for  special  education  services,  and  staff  satisfaction 
with  the  models,  the  project  will  also  assemble  and  work 
with  leaders  and  representatives  of  various  professional 
prgahizatiohs  representing  teachers,  stiperihtehdehts  and 
principals  and  other^,  as  wxjl  a^^  the  pilot 

districts  to  idchtify  needed  changes  in  the  regulatory  service 
delivery  system  for  low-performing  students. 

This  SEA  is  also  conductinjg  another  rcscafch  activity  to 
develop  a  buiiding-based  change  model  which  will  lead 
teachers  to  modify  their  referral  habits  and  provide 
instructional  procedufes  so  that  learning  disabled  ajid  other 
iow-pcf forming  students  will  be  effectively  served  in  the 
regular  classroom.  The  change  model  will  focus  oh  active 
leadership  of  the  building  principal  and  participatory 
mahageiheht  by  the  school  staff.  With  support  from  special 
educatibh  ahd  categ^brica^^  program  directors,  principals  will 
manage  the  cfiahgc_ process  and  oversee  the  implementation  of 
instructional  strategies. 

At  the  building  ievel,  mechanisms  for  increasing  coordination  and 
communication  amonjg  special  and  regular  education  staff  are  needed.  Special 
education  teachers  who  work  with  students  in  small  groups  or  resource  rooms  can 
be  isdiated  ffom  and  afforded  only  inihiinal  cdmrnunicatibh  with  regular  education 
teachers.  Instructional  leadership  and  new  systems  of  management  are  needed  if 
special  education  expertise  is  to  be  put  to  more  creative  use.    The  Enhancing 
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increasing  CO  special  education  teachers,  thereby 

providing  the  teachers  with  supportive  mechanisins. 

•  The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicagd  is  undertaking  a  study 
to  identify  the  characteristics  of  special  education  prbgfams 
within  high  schools  that  are  effective,  moderately  effective, 
and  less  effective^  and  to_  investigate  the  relationships 
between  special  and  regular  Education  within  those  schools. 
The  researchers  wij[  then  observe  classroom  characteristics 
and  examine  the  inatch  of  curricular  and  setting  demands 
between  regular  and  special  education  classrooms.  The  data 
from  these  studies  will  be  used  to  create  a  model  of  factors 
affecting  the  academic  achievement  of  learning  disabled 
students, 

•  TJic  University  or  Texas  is  conducting  a  Statewide  project  to 
develop  and  validate  a  support  system  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  at-risk  students,  the  support  system  is  a  cbllabdrativc 
consultatidn  model  for  commuhicatidn,  coordination,  and  joint 
problem  sblyjng  between  regular  and  special  education 
teachers.  The_  project  will  determine  and  validate  the 
teacher  competencies  needed  for  effective  collabpratidn,  and 
a  State  vide  sample  of  teachers  will  receive  training  in  these 
comper  -^sc:.  The  model  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
the  cH  :  s  of  the  training  oh^pccial  and  regular  teachers* 
knowieiv  '  skills^  and  attitudes;  and  the  impact  of  the 
cdllabdjia  rn  on  the  incidence  and  nature  of  student  referrals 
to  special  »1uoii*:oh. 

•  Vahdcrbii  nniversh;  is  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  a 
teacher-coii'^LlT.  mo^^l  which  irivdivcs  a  maihstrcaih 
fi^Hstance  y  iuclur*  ng  a  master  teacher,  a  special 
education  ic  rhc  %  una  rhe  regular  education  teacher  of  a 
difficult-to-tejJicr  studeni.  The  model  is  being  evaluated  by 
mcart!fcs  df  th  i  uiHcrs  of  iervices_  initiated,  the  frequency 
oT  rcintcgrauoi),  j^'rje  t«:rgc*  i  -idents'  academic  performance 
and  behavior,  the  regular  cdc^cators'  instructional  behavior 
toward  simila  students,  and  classroom  teachers'  participatidn 
in  the  (£F  process. 

•  The  Research  institute  for  Educational  Problems  is  testing 
the  effectiveness  of_  a  co-teaching  strategy  in  which  a 
regular  education  content  area  specialist  cd-tcachcs  with  a 
special  educatfon  teacher,  tutorial  hdurs  will  be  available  in 
which  students  can  receive  individual  attention  to  work  on 
deficient  skills  in  reading  and  language  arts. 
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RcrcrraL  EvaltiatibhT  and  Diai^nosts 


JJa  their  cEforts  td  maintain  studcnts_  m  the  least  restrictive  cnvironm^^ 
educators  arc  jooking  with  renewed  interest  at  t^  process  by  which  students  are 
referred  for  special  education.  Several  examples  of  projects  underway  to  improve 
referral  procedures  and  increase  diagnostic  accuracy  were  discussed  in  Chapter  4 
of  _  the  Eighth  Aftnual -Report  to  Con^r^ss.  Additionai  examples  arc  provided 
below: 

•  The  Yale  School  of  Medicine  is  in  the  second  year  of  a 
Idhgttudinal  study  _io  cxaminc_  the  dcfiiiitioh  of  learning 
disability  and  determine  its  prevalence,  incidence,  stability, 
and  clinical  correlates  of  its  psychometric  definition.  The 
study  wiii  differentiate  children  identified  by  the  school 
system  as  learning  disabled  from  LHose  who  are  low- 
acKicviiig  but  not  learniiig  disabled*  The  study  will  follow 
the  pattcrhs_  aid  changes  over  time  of  these  groups  while 
monitoring  and  assessing  the  effects  of  special  services  on 
school  performance,  academic  achievement,  behavior,  and 
self-concept. 

•  A  study  conducted  at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  represents  ah  effort  to  describe  variables  that  affect 
whether  a  low-achieving  student  is  referred  for  special 
education  placement.  The  investigation  will  also  examine 
whether  the  social  skills  curriculum  reduces  unnecessary 
referral  and  inappropriate  placement  in  special  education. 

PfQgfam  Options  Bridging  Special  and  Regular  Education 

__  Ah  mcrcascd  array  of  program  options  is  needed  in  order  to  allow  regular 
teachers  die  flexibility  to  individualize  students'  programs  to  meet  their  varied 
needs.  The  increasing  ^rray  of  program  options  being  developed  for  handicapped 
students  may  benefit  iow-pefforming  lioiihandicapped  students  as  well.  For 

•v:mpie,  one  project,  improving  the  Optiohs  of  Handicapped  Students  in 
^-i.Snrtfeam  Vocational  Edu  atidrii  is  attempting  to  expand  ^'bcatibhal  program 
vPtipns  for  handicapped  stui  nts  by  dcvclbpihe  detailed  ihfbrmatidh  oh  at  least 
600  handicr^ppM  students  partu  lpatihg  in  exemplary  v  programs. 
Th;.  (iata  on  hcsc  students  s'li  programs  will  he  analyzed  to  determine  the 
cK<>>  Acteristics  t**  students  whc  participate_  and  succeed  in_  different  types  of 
Ti.   rarss,    the    characteristics   of   ins^^^^  programs   that    have  been 

nr:  "ui  in  1/ .<ihstrcaming  hai  djcapped  students,  and  data  on  resources  and 
•    j?ri*  :  strategic   to  increase  the  success  of  mainstreamed  students  and  ti  ^  r 

A        >»cf  of  projects  are  studying  the  environmental  variables  that  are 

c'^  c  It:  N  ^.  ».'';nr  success: 
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•  The  University  b^^  the  _cf Fcctivcncss  of 
PJ^C^^^^S  J°|ii^uctiona^l  arrange  mildly  handicapped 
stadents  in  regular  edocation  settings.  The  variables  studied 
include  class  size,  size  of  instructional  group  (small,  largc^ 
individual^  degree  of  structure,  and  extent  of  direction  by 
special  education  or  related  services  personnel.  The  effects 
af  various  instructional  arrangements  on  academic  engaged 
time  (time  on  task)^  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the 
environment^  task  cdinpletidn^  and  task  comprehension  will  be 
documented. 

•  Tiie  University  of  Kansas  is  idehtirvv  -y^^  instruetibhal 
arrangements  and  procedures  currc  ieachers  in 
mainrjrcam  settings^  The  crfcctivfi  -t^cmcnts  and 
proccdurcs  will  be  gauged  by  s/idcn  ,5r*'ormance. 
These  arrangements  and  procedu  ^  r.n^iyzed  and 
used  with  new  samples  to  t'st  their 
generalizability  across  teachers  ar;<^  . .  jdcnts.  \«'npdrtant 
clasaroom  instructional  variables  and  efrective  procedures  can 
then  be  documented  for  dissemination  and  use  by  teachers  in 
the  least  restrictive  settings. 

•  The  University  of  Virginia  is  studyiag  regular  classroom 
teachers  who  have  been  successfui  in  their  interactions  with 
fflainstfeamed  learning^  disabled  students;  teacher  thinking  aiid 
behavior  will  be  analyzed  iii  order  to  develop  a  model  of 
effective  practice.  The  project  also  includes  a  training 
component  which  will  enable  special  education  resource 
teachers  to  provide  assistance  to  regular  classroom  teachers. 

Transfer  of  Instf uctii^nat  Techniques 


Increased  cobrdinatibii  and  cbihmuhicatibh  between  regular  and  special 
education  teachers  will  faciHtatc  the  trahs^  of  technology  betvi^een  these  fields. 
The  teachers  can  share  techniques  they  have  found  to  be  effective  and  engage  in 
joint  problem  solving.  In  addition  to  system  level  encoufagement  aiid  the 
opportunity  to  share  information^  known  techniques  that  are  effective  in  special 
education  are  beiiig  tested  for  use  in  mainstream  classes,  new  techniques  fbr 
intervention  with  low-achievihg  students  are  being  devised,  and  strategies  for 
adapti^hg  curricula  fbr  students  with  learning  problems  arc  being  developed. 
Examples  are  provided  below. 


The  University  of  Illinois  is  examining  the  efficacy  of  peer 
cpliabofatidn  as  an  interventidn  td  enhance  the  ability  of 
classrddra  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  rhild 
Learning  and  behavior  problems  witJiia  the  regular  classrbom. 
The  researcJhi  will  identify  classrcbm  characteristics  and 
successful  prcrrcferral  interventions,  and  then  wiU  examine 
whether  peer  collaboration  can  be  used  to  expand  a  teacher's 
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repertoire  of  alternatives  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
with  mild  learning  and  behavior  problems  within  the  regular 
classroom.  Teachers  will  be  paired  with  edilaboratbrs  who 
have  had  trainiiig  iii  ihstructibhal  management  strategies  and 
strategies  to  increase  self-appraisal;  training  materials  in 
these  topics  will  be  ficld-tcstcd  to  sec  i^  peer  collaboration 
is  a  realistic  model  that  can  be  easily  adopted. 

•  Vandcrbilt  College  is  investigating  specific  teacher  behaviors 
and  strategies  that  have  jjcch  detnohstratcd  to  exert  positive 
rnfliences  bn_  student  achievement  in  regular  classes  (e.g., 
academic  feedback,  structuring  and  directing,  monitpfing  a 
planned  explanation)  to  see  if  they  have  the  same  effect  on 
mainstreamed  mildly  handicapped  students.  Effective 
strategies  will  then  be  incorporated  into  a  teacher  training 
package. 

•  A  project  sponsored  under  the  field  initiated  research 
competition  is  assessing  the  effectiveness  for  learning 
disabled  students  of  a  study  technique  to  increase  reading 
comprehension.  the  technique^  called  SQ3R  for  Survey, 
Question^  Read,  Recite^  aiid  Review,  has  been  widely  chdorscd 
for  use  with  students  in  regular  classroom  settings,  but  it 
has  not  been  adequately  researched  to  determine  its 
cffectivchcss  with  haridieapped  or  Icarrjcrs.  The  project  is 
conducting  a  series  of  related  studies  to  assess  the  efficacy 
of  the  technique  for  learning  disabled  secondary  students. 

•  The  UiUvcrsity  of  Wa^^  examining  three  approaches 
to  the_  modification  of  textbooks  used  by  secdtidary  learning 
disabied_  students  in  regular  classrooms.  The  approaches  arc 
Precision  Teaching  plus  framed  outUnes,  advance  organizers, 
and  graphic  presentations,  the  approaches  will  be  used  with 
mainstreamed  students  in  regular  classrooms;  textbooks  will 
be  modified  for  alternate,  assignments,  (i.e.,  hb  modification 
for  one  chapter,  a  modification  for  the  next,  etc.).  The 
approaches  will  be  compared  by  measuring  student  acquisition 
of  informatioh,  retention,  and  application.  Teachers, 
students^  and  staff  will  be  asked  about  the  usefulness  and 
cost  of  thc  inodifjcations.  The  outcome  of  this  research  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  mainstreamed  handicapped  students  to 
effectively  learn  the  content  of  the  secondary  regular 
education  classroom. 

There  is  a  heed  to  ensure  that  all  students  receive  appropriate  special 
ihstrUctibnal  assistance  when  they  need  it,  and  greater  individualization  of 
instruction  can  help  to  fill  this  need.  The  transfer  of  management  practices  and 
instructional  technology  between  regular  and  special  education  is  called  for  not 
only  to  address  the  needs  of  low-achieving  nonhandicapped  students,  but  also  to 
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assure  that  students  are  not  misclassified  as  handicapped.  It  is  believed  that 
appropriate  treatment  for  learnioB  pfoblems  as  they  arise  caii  forestall  their 
becoming  more  severe^  or  compounded  with  motivational  or  attitudihal  problems  as 
students'  frustrations  increase. 

In  taking  this  prcvchtivc  apprbach^^©^^  is  beginning  to  direct  study  to 
this  area,  which  calls  J'or  greater  coordination  between  regular  and  special 
education,  new  mechanisms  of  support  for  regular  education  teachers  with  problem 
learners,  new  referral  procedures  and  more  accurate  diagnostic  techniques,  and 
both  new  and  adapted  instructional  strategies. 


Expenditures 


Although  it  has  been  widely  recognized  that  the  use  of  Federal  funding 
authorities  by  the  States  is  a  continuing  source  of  support  and  means  for 
improvement  of  services  to  the  Nation's  handicapped  children,  expenditure  data 
were  hoi  reported.  This  Ann^  first  time  that  information  has 

been  available  to  indicate  the  amount  and  range  of  ail  sources  of  funding  for 
special  eduction  and  related  services  by  the  States  and  Insular  Areas. 

The  198 4-* 5  Annual  Data  Reports  included  a  data  requirement,  mandated  by 
Section  618  of  the  EHA  Amendmchis  of  1983,  that  States  report  funds  expended 
for  :pccial  educ^iion  ah:5  related  services  during  school  year  1982-83.  These 
funds  were  to  include  ali  costs  associated  with  services  to  handicapped  cJ^.ildrcn 
and  youth  that  are  above  a Jid^^^^^^^  the  costs  of  providing  regular  education 
prO'^^^ms  to  nonhan^^  ?itudents.    Costs  associated  with  capital  outlays  or 

regular  education  services  were  not  included. 

States  were  required  to  report  expenditures  for  both  special  education  and 
related  services  according  to  the  funding  source;  that  is.  States  were  to  specify 
expenditures  according  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  source.  States  were  permitted 
to  esHmJStc  expenditures  for  special  education  and  for  related  services.  Reports 
of  total  expenditure  by  source  of  funds  expended,  however,  were  to  be  actual 
amounts. 
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bcspitc  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  these  new  fequifeirients,  bnc-Kaif,  or  27  of 
the  54  States  and  Iiisuiaf  Areas  lhat_  submitted  these  data  provided  both  aetual 
total  expcnditufes  by  source  of  funds  expended  and  separate  counts  of 
expcnciiturps  for  special  cducatibh  and  for  related  services.  Of  these  27  States, 
six  Jdehtif ied  actual  arnounts_ expended  for  special  education  and  related  services; 
21  States  estimated  these  two  amounts. 


National  Summary 

For  1982-83,  the  States  and  Insular  Areas  leportihg  spent  almost  $12  biUion 
on  special  educatidn  and  related  services  (sec  Appendix  Table  EJI).  this  was  a 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  excess  cost  of  special  educatidn,  based  on  total 
funds  expended,  for  all  children  served  under  EHArB  and  Chapter  1  of  ECIA 
(SOP),  of  $2,788.  About  8.5  percent  of  these  monies  were  attributed  to  Fcdei?3 
sources,  about  54  percent  to  State  sources,  and  38  percent  to  local  sources. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  thc_  total  was  expended  for  special  education 
programs,  the  nsmainder  for  related  services:  Federal  sources  accoujned  for  8.8 
percent  of  the  monies  expended  on  special  education  programs  and  11.2  percent  of 
the  monies  expended  o.i  related  services. 


State  Levei  Analyses 

Per  PuDil  Expenditwes 

To  describe  differences  in  funds  expended  by  States,  per  pupil  expenditures 
were  calculated  by  dividing  total  funds  expended  by  the  number  of  children 
reportcd  as  being  served  uider  EHA  and  Chapter  I  of  ECIA  (SOP)  in  1982-83, 
State  per  pupil  expenditures  for  spiccial  education  and  related  services  ranged 
from  $659  to  $5,970  (see  Table  3()).  the  median  per  pupil  expenditure  was  $2,622; 
the  modal  range  was  $2,500  to  $3,000. 

££fi i^riM Ji Tct-l  ETbenditares 


and  Related  ^J£S^ 


Th?  prcVPftidn  of  opchditurcs  attributed  to  special  education,  as 

pppocr^d  is>  related  scrv*:  j^as  calculated  for  46  States  and  ^isular  Areas 
becriVTse  some^  States  dic<  n^t  provide  data  separately  for  special  education  and 
refcicd  s^^rvices.  Th<i  proportion  of  total  expenditures  designated  Js  special 
education  cxpcfiditures  ra/>ged  from  40  percent  to  96  pcrceht.  Conversely, 
expenditures  disifr.stcU  tis  ipent  for  related  services  ranged  from  4  to  60  percent. 
About  half  cf  ihf.  Slztrs  providing  data  reported  between  80-89  percent  of  the 
total  cxpc;  ciiturcs  A'^rr  for  :;pecial  educitidh  programs,  and  11  to  20  percent  was 
spent  for  TcJatCfi  services.  Th^c  median  proportion  spent  for  special  education  was 
84  percent;  the  median  proportion  spent  for  related  services  was  16  percent. 
Table  31  icports  the  range  of  proportions  reported. 
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TABLE  30 


Per  Pupil  ExpcQditurcs  for  Special  Et*- nation 
and  Related  Services 

1982-83 


Range  of  Expenditures 

iNt-jnoer  oi  dtatess/ 

d  -  sed 

0 

5dd  -  i.ddd 

3 

l.Odd  -  hSOd 

6 

i.sod  -  2.ddd 

8 

2.d00  -  2.500 

7 

2,500  -  3,600 

14 

3,000  -  3,500 

11 

3,500  -  4,000 

4 

4,000  -  4,500 

6 

4,500  -  5,000 

e 

5,000  -  5,500 

0 

5,500  -  6,000 

i 

a£     Includes  data  from  50  States.  DX..  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Pf^l>OfHon  of^Total  Expenditures 
Funded  bv  Federal  Sources 


_  Fcir  the  States  and  Insular  Areas,  Federal  sdUrccs  funded  bctwcch  3.48 
percent  aad  73.13  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  special  education  and  related 
scrvtces.*  Gu_am_  rjcported  the  highest  propbrtion-73  percent.  Puerto  Rico  and 
tb<:  District  of  Cblumbia  followed,  rcportihg  29.45  percent  and  20.77  percent, 
rc.spcct?  vcl)^_  Tfic  median  proportion  of  expenditures  funded  by  Federal  sources 
was  9-95  percent  The  most  typical  proportion,  the  modal  proportion,  was 
fcetw;en  8  an  ^  9  percent.  Table  32  sumtnarizc-:  the  rangr  of  proportions  reported 
by  -'■'■^,t(^<:  ?'vj  Insular  Areas. 


For  the  States  and  Irisuiar  Areas,  Federal  sources  funded  between  L21 
pe^ce^?  and  75  percent  the  expenditures  for  special  education  only.'*  Guam 
repos-ted  the  highest  propoftion,  75  percent.,  Puerto  Rico  followed,  reporting  25.5 
percent.  For  the  States  aitd  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  percentages  were  at  18 
percent  or  belou^.  the  median  proportion  for  all  respondents  was  9.84;  the  modal 
respons^e  was  between  8  an<i  9  percent. 

To  determine  the  propbriioh  of  expenditures  for  special  education  from  State 
s5Ufces,  responses  from  States  rcpoj  ting  expenditures  from  both  State  and  local 
sources  were  analyzed^  Responses  from  unitary  systems,  i.e.,  Hawaii,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Ricb^  Guam,  an^  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  States 
unable  to  separate  expchditures  Froni  S  and  local  sources  were  excluded. 
According  to  the  information  provided  by  39  States,  expenditures  for  special 
education  from  State  sources  ranged  between  23.36  and  88.38  percent.  The  median 
proportion  reported  was  62.87;  the  typical  proportion,  the  mode,  was  between  65 
and  69  percent. 


-  This  range  excludes  percentages  reported  by  New  Me:  uo  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  New  Mexico  did  not  participate  in  the  EH  A  program  during 
school  year  1982-83,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  supported  entirely  by 
Federal  funds. 

^  This  rang5c  excludes  percentages  reported  by  New  Mexico  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  which  reported  0  percent  and  100  percent  of  expenditures  from 
Federal  sources. 


S^eciar  Edu€a^4bn^unded  hv 
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TABLE  31 

Proportion  of.  State  Expenditures 
for  Special  Education  and  Related  Services 

1982-83 


Proportion  of  Total  Expienditures 

Special  Education 

Related  Services 

Number  of  Statesa./ 

90-99 

1-10 

9 

80-89 

H-20 

24 

70-79 

21-30 

6 

60-69 

31-40 

4 

50-59 

41-5G 

2 

40-49 

51-60 

1 

a/     Includes  data  from  42  States,  DC,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TABtE  32 


Proportion  of  Special  Education 
and  Related  Services  Expenditures 
Funded  by  Fedfrai  Sources 
as  Reported  by  the  States 

1982-83 


Range  of  Proportion  Number  of  States*/ 


0  ■ 

1 

i 

2  - 

3 

0 

4  - 

5 

4 

6  - 

7 

7 

8  - 

9 

13 

10  - 

11 

5 

12  - 

13 

7 

14  ■ 

IS 

4 

16  - 

17 

6 

18  • 

19 

2 

20  - 

21 

2 

28  - 

29 

1 

30  - 

100 

2 

Fi'?^'"l?r  ^°  '•"^^^o  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Ai  in  the  analysis  dcscribing  spccial  education  cxp^  funded  by  State 

sources,  the  analysis  describing  special  education  expenditures  ftahded  by  local 
sources  included  responses  from  States  reporting  cxjpendit^^^  from  both  State  and 
iocai  spufces;  responses  from  unitary  systems  and  States  unaBli  tb  icparate 
expenditures  from  State  and  local  sources  were  excluded.  Infornxation  from  these 
States  indicated  that  expenditures  for  special  education  from  iocal  sources  ranged 
between  4  and  66  percent.  The  median  response  was  27.47  percent;  the  modal 
response  fell  between  20  and  24  percent. 


Proportion  of  Expehditures  for 
Related  Services  Funded  bv 
Federal,  State,  and  Locai  Source 

For  the  States  and  Insular  Areas,  Federal  sources  funded  between  2  and  66 
percent  of  total  expenditures  for  related  services  only.^  The  reported  median 
proportion  was  15.24  percent.  Modal  responses  indicated  the  most  typical  Federal 
proportion  was  between  5  and  9  percent. 


To  determine  the  pfdpbftibh  of  expehditures  for  related  servijccs  from  State 
sources,  information  from  States  that  reported  expenditures  from  State  and  local 
sources  wcfc  analyzed;  responses  from  unitary  systems  were  excluded.  Accbrdihg 
to  the  data  provided  by  3?_StateSi  expenditures  for  related  services  from  State 
sources  ranged  between  11.95  percent  and  86.23  percent,  the  median  proportion 
reported  was  49.5.  The  modal  responses  indicated  that  the  typical  proportion 
was  between  65  and  69  percent. 

As  in  the  analysis  describing  related  services  funded  by  State  sburccs,  thi^^ 
analysis  included  States  that  reported  expenditures  for  related  services  from  State 
and  local  sburccs;  unitary  systems  were  excluded.  Responses  from  these  States 
indicated  that  expenditures  for  related  services  from  local  sources  ranjcd  between 
4  and  79  percent.  The  median  prbpbrtibh  was  27  percent.  The  modal  responses 
indicated  that  the  typical  prbpbrtibn  was  between  i5  and  19  pcrccht.  Thus, 
States  are  contributing  approximately  equal  proportions  for  special  education  and 
related  services,  whereas  local  educational  agencies  are  contributing 
proportionately  more  for  special  education  than  related  services. 


^  This  range  ihcludcj  respdhses  from  41  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Pucrtb  Rieb,  Guam  and  the  Bu.cau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Pe/ccntages  reported  by 
New  Mexico  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  reported  0  percent  and  100 
percent  of  expehditures  from  Federal  sources  were  e;fcluded. 
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Efforts  to  As&B^  and  Assure  the  Effectiveness  of 
Prog^ains  Edueatuig  Handicapped  CSiiidren 


The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA)  Section  6bi(c)  states  four 
purposes^  the  last  of  which  is  "to  assess  and  assure  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to 
educate  handicapped  children."  Section  618(a)(1)  requires  the  Secretary  to  "assess 
progress  in  the  implcmchtatibn  of  this  Act,  the  impact,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
State  and  Ideal  efforts  to  provide  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all 
handicapped  children  and  youth."  The  Secretary  cohtihuduiily  conducts  such 
assessments  based  on  reviewing  State  plan  applications,  mdnitdring  of  State 
efforts  to  implement  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  evaluating  educational 
programs.   Similarly^  State  educational  agencies  in  acco  with  Section  614  of 

the  EHA  require  submission  aiid  review  of  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  dr  intermediate  educational  units  which  desire  to  receive  payments  under 
this  Act.  Further,  the  US.  Educatidh  Dcpartihcht  General _  Administrative 
Regulations  (EDGAR)  34  CFR  76  lOi  require  that  State  educational  agencies  must 
monitor  and  evaluate  such  programs.  This  chapter  reviews  these  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  assess  and  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 


The  chapter  presents  a  descriptidn  of  Federal  and  State  effdrts  to  ihohitdr 
the  development  and  implementatidn  df  pdJicie^  and  prdcedures  tr  prdvide  ail 
handicapped  chiidren  a  free  appropriate  public  education  consisteru  'vith  EHA 
requirements.  The  monitoring  procedures  and  their  findings  provide  f^vidcnce  of 
the  national  effort  being  made  to  assess  and  assure  the  implementation  of  the 
Act.  The  follc  ving  section  describes  Federal  arid  State  efforts  to  evaluate 
program  impact  arid  effectiveness,  which  complement  the  monitoring  efforts  to 
improve  program  quality. 

Program  Review 


Iri  order  to  carry  out  their  responsibility  to  assess  arid  assure  the 
implerileritatidri  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education  for  all  handicapped  childreri. 
Federal  and  State  agencies  have  developed  arid  refiried  prdgrani  admiriistrative 
review  procedures.  These  program  cpmpliarice  review  procedures  have  been 
instituted  to  assess  and  assure  that  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  related  td 
the  cducatidn  of  handicapped  children  are  cdnsisterit  with  Federal  and  State 
statutes  and  regulations.  This  sectidh  of  the  chapter  describes  the  Federal 
prdccdures  and  findings  assdciatcd  w:th  State  plan  rcvievv_  and  cdmpl;  ice 
monitoring.  The  section  also  describes  the  results  of  State  educational  <  .ncy 
effort:;  to  assess  and  assure  that  State-operated  and  State-supported  programs. 
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local  cau^catibha^^^^  and  intermediate, ifducational  agency  programs 

are  educating  handicapped  children  consistent  with  Federal  and  State  statutes  and 
regulations. 


QSEP  Review^  Sta^g  j^rams 

The  program  review  process  has  two  parts-review  of  jjlans  submitted  by 
States  for  their  EHA-jB  State  Grant  Program  funds,  arid  monitoring  to  assure 
adJierence  to  Mate  Plans.  this  Sectiori  of  the  report  describes  the  new 
procedures  developed  for  submission  arid  review  of  State  Plans,  and  provides  a 
detailed  description  of  OSEP's  revised  comprehensive  coriipliarice  review  system. 

the  purpose  of  theiOSEP  review  of  State  programs  is  to  ideritify  arid  correct 
discrepariCieS  betwccri  Federal  sjatutbry  and  regulatory  requiremeritl  arid  State 
plaris.  policies,  procedures,  and  practice.  Thus,  the  objective  Of  OSEP's  review 
arid  monitoring  activitiei  is  to  determine  compliance  and  remedy^  if  riecessary,  any 
areas  of  ribncbmpliarice.  These  ©SEP  compliance  activities  are  riot  designed  to 
identify  and  proihbtc  exemplary  or  promising  practices.  The  discretiomry 
prbgraihs  described  in  the  previous  chapter  are  the  mearis  by  which  new  arid 
innovative  practices  jire  being  developed,  demonstrated,  and  disseminated. 
Consequenjly,  this^  section  provides  a  limited  description  of  the  i;ational  progress 
being  made  to  provide  all  handicapped  childreri  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  States  have  made  significarit  advariceriierits  in  impTOving  the 
availability  and  quality  of  education  for  all  handicapped  children.  These 
improvements  have  been  documented  in  previous  Aririual  Reports  to  Congress  as 
well  as  elsewhere  iri  this  report. 


The  issues  ideriUficd  by  the  QSEP  review  of  State  programs  reflect  a  second 
generation  of  jsroblems  which  represent  those  most  complex  and  resistant  to 
change^  In  addition.  States  are  being  challenged  to  maintain  adequate 
documentation.  The  findings  of  Federal  r^nd  State  monitoring  suggest  that  the 
corrective  actions  are  most  often  a  need  for  refining  or  expanding  current 
prbcedures  and  practice. 


State^ari  Review 

1  i^fic  spriHg  of  Ip6,  dSEP  began  implemeriting  a  staggered  State  Plan 

review  schedule.  The  authority  for  this  action  is  set  out  in  Section  76.103  of  the 
Education  Department  General  Admiriistrative  Regulations  (EDGAR),  which  states: 


If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  3-year  State  Plans  under  a 
program  should  be  submitted  by  the  States  on  a  staggered  schedule,  the 
Secretary  may  require  groups  of  States  to  submit  or  resubmit  their 
plans  in  different  yeSi'-'S. 


To  implement  the  staggered  State  Plan  procedures.  States  were  divided  into  three 
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groups.  Group  I_  was  ajjprovcd  for  brie  year  (FY  87)^  Group  II  for  two  years 
(FY  87-88),  and  Group  III  for  three  years  (FY  87-89).  However,  subsequent  State 
Plan  submissions  for  Groups  I  and  II  arc  for  a  3-ycar  period.  These  grbupirigs 
are  based  upon  OSEP's  mohitbring  schedule.  A  staggered  schedule  facilitates 
cobrdination  between  State  Plan  preparation  and  GSEP  monitoring  findings  by 
aiibwing  States  tb  use  the  results  of  mbhitbrihg  visits  tb  revise  State  Plans  in  a 
more  timely  manner. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  iStates  maintain  th/rir  (Eligibility  for  funding  during 
the  conversion  period,  the  following  requirements  for  submission  were  met  during 


•  Groups  I  and  II  -  Each  State  submitted  a_  letter  indicating 
thPt  the  unchanged  portions  of  its  FY  84-86  State  Plan  are 
incorporated  by  reference  for  FY  87,  for  States  in  Grbup  I, 
as  wcU^  as  for  FY  88,  if  the  State  is  in_  Grbup  11. 
Amendments  to  the  plan  that  were  subsequently  approved  by 
diSEP  after  the  original  plan  was  submitted  could  also  be 
iiicorporated  by  reference.  Also,  in  submission  letters,  the 
States  (1)  identified  any  changes  in  its  FY  84-86  plan  that 
were  not  previously  approved  by  OSEP  arid  (2)  attached 
copies  of  the  changes  to  the  letter. 

•  Group  III  -  Each  State  in  Group  III  submitted  a  complete 
State  Plan  package. 

The  States  have  beeri  assigried  to  Groups  I-III  based  upon  the  date  of  the 
last  mohitbritig  visit,  as  shbwh  in  Table  33.  In  feviewihg  State  plans  submitted 
by  States  during  the  past  year  OSEP  found,  as  mbst  cbmmbn,  the  problems  listed 
in  Table  34.  Each  of  these  problems  is  discussed  below. 


PubUc^oaf IfeiMli^ri.  The  EHA  regulatidris  require  States  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  tb  make  the  Staters  Plan  available  fbr  comment  by  the  general 
public.  In  rnahy  cases.  States  failed  tb  meet  the  public  hearing  requirement,  fbr 
example,  If  bnly  bne  hearing  was  conducted  in  a  single  location.  This  one  hearing 
could  not  meet  the  intent  of  the  requirement,  especially  when  large  States  were 
involved.  It  proved  difficult  for  the  public  to  make  substantial  verbal  comment  if 
the  location  of  the  hearing  was  not  in  a  city  convenient  to  the  commentator. 
Many  States  submitting  full  plans  were  required  to  hold  more  than  one  public 
hearirig  to  remedy  this  prbbleiri. 


Time  latch  on  due  brbcess  abbcals^  Several  State  Plans  contained  an 
administrative  prbvisibn  aiibwing  a  time  peribd  to  elapse  after  which  parties  tb  a 
due  prbcess  hearing  cbuld  no  Ibngcr  appear  the  hearing  decisibn.  This  prbvisibn 
effectively  allowed  the  party  ordered  to  implement  the  decision  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  hearing  officer's  decision.  The  child  involved  would  be 
protected  from  needless  changes  in  placement  or  program  until  the  time  for 
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appeal  had  passed.  The  i?cridcncy  requirement  always  remains  in  place  through 
judicial  proceeding,  but  in  this  case  it  collapses  after  the  time  latch  since  tl 
parties  to  the  hearing  relinquish  their  right  to  appeal  after  the  time  has  passed. 


TABLE  33 

Assignment  of  IStatcs  to  State  Plan  Submission  Groups  I-III 


Group  i:  Monitoring  visits  completed  during  1984-86.a/ 


Delaware 

Ktinnesota 

Hawaii 

Trust  Territories 

Texas 

Nevada 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 


South  Carolina 
Kentucky 
Guam 
Gcoigtz  _ 
Virgin  Islands 
Oklahoma 
Arka.nsas 
Rhode  Island 


Group  11:  States  to  be  monitored  in  school  year  1986-87. 

Vermont 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Florida 

Bureau  of  Indian  A  airs 
New  Mexico 


Mississippi 
Oregon 
New  Jersey 
Colorado 
Pennsylvania 


Group  III:  States  to  be  monitored  in  school  year  1987-88. 


Iowa 

District  of  Columbia 
Illinois 

Virpin^t* 
Idaho 

New  Hampshire 


Connectjc^jt 
Wyoming 
North  Dakota 
Puerto  Rico 
Utah 
Montana 


Louisiana 

California, 

American  Samoajj/ 

Massachusetts 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maryland 


Maine 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Michigan 


New  York 
Wisconsin 
South  Dakota 
Washington 
Arizona 
North  Carolina 


ft/  Includes  pilot  visit  of  Delaware  for  development  of  new  monitoring 
procedures  and  technical  assistance  visits  to  Trust  Territories,  Guam, 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  to  assess  and  promote  the  full' 
implementation  of  EHA-B. 

12/  American  Samoa  submitted  a  complete  individual  State  Plan  for  FY  87- 
89  subsequent  to  the  visit. 
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TABLE  34 

Occurrence  of  Discrepancies  in  Review  of  IS  State  Plans 


Discrepancy  Number  of  States 

Public  Participation  8 

Latch  on  Due  Process  Appeals  4 

Counting  Students  without  lEPs  0 

Counting  Students  in  Categories  not  Consistent 

with  Federal  Categories  6 

Mediation  as  Barrier  to  Due  Process  i 

Content  of  Notice  to  Parents  10 

Monitoring  Procedures  iO 

LRE  Assurances  10 


dSEP  fouind  that  any  time  latch  less  than  30  diys  was  a  violatidri  of  the  EHA  arid 
required  States  with  a  provision  of  less  thari  30  days  remove  the  procedure 
from  their  Plan.  In  a  few  cases  the  time  latch  was  iic: cased  to  meet  the  30-day 
criterion.  No  problem  was  cited  by  OSEP  if  t  State's  latch  extended  beyond  a 
30-day  Pi^^riod. 


Mediation  as  a  ba^4-jei^^o— hearmgs.  Some  States  required  mcdiatioa  as  a 
prior  condition  to  granting  a  due  process  hearing.  The  requirement  of 
participatibri  in  the  mediation  _prbccss  is  a  violation  of  the  EHA  and  therefore 
must  bc  rcmovcd  from  a  Statc*s  Plan.  A  few  States  offer  the  opportunity  for  a 
parent  to  elect  mediation  as  a  way  of  settling  a  disagreement.  OSEP  sees  the  use 
of  mediation  as  a  benefit  to  parents  and  children  with  handicapping  conditions, 
however.  States  must  be  careful  that  mediation  is  not  a  condition  of  the  right  to 
a  due  process  hearing. 


 Inconsistent  categories  of  handicaDr;v  ^hiidren:    States  have  been  given  the 

opportunity   to   name   or   designate  cat^^^ncs  of   handicapped   children  with 


appropriate  discretion.  This  leads  to  categories  of  handicapped  children  which  on 
their  face  do  not  appear  consistent  with  the  Federal  categories.  In  reviewing 
these  categories  for  cdnsistisncy,  plan  reviewers  in  ©SEP  found  inconsistencies 
With  Federal  regulations.  Examples  mclude  the  use  of  a  category  for  pregnant 
teenagers,  delinquent  adolescents,  and  socially  maladjusted  children.  These 
inconsistent  categories  were  removed  from  State  Plans. 


MonitorinR  prgccdyrgs-  ^ch  state  must  develop  mohitbring  prccedures  to 
ensure  that  LE As  arc  in  compliance  with  specific  requirements  of  the  Act.  In 
many  cases  reviews  of  these  procedures  found  that  many  requirements  of  the  EH  A 
were  not  monitored.  In  some  cases,^  States  found  noncompliance,  but  did  not  take 
action  to  ensure  compliance.  The  ©SEP  review  identified  the  deficiencies  in  the 
monitoring  procedures,  and  the  States  then  made  the  adjustment. 


^  tcRE  assyranggS-  bSFP  liviews  yielded  information  that  States  were  unable 
to  furnish  the  appropriate  assurances,  through  the  policies  and  procedures  found 
m  LEAs,  that  children  with  handicapping  conditions  could  be  ensured  placement  in 
the  least  restrictive  environment.  The  necessary  changes  in  Plans  were  addressed 
by  the  States. 


PcfCCtive  parent  ifefiig-  as  ©SEP  reviewed  the  content  of  notice  to  parents 
It  was  found  that  States  in  some  instances  were  unable  to  furnish  parents  with 
adequate  notice.  In  some  cases  the  notice  was  incomplete  because  it  omitted 
portions  of  the  requirements  in  the  resulations  for  EH  A;  in  other  cases  the  notice 
Itself  was  not  clear. 


Countms  children  without  tfp^  In  some  reviews  of  State  Plans  it  was 
noted  that  children  would  be  counted  before  an  lEP  was  developed  In  these 
situations  children  were  counted  under  EHA,  had  evaluations  performed  by 
qualified  professionals,  but  lEP  meetings  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  public 
agency.  Serving  children  with  handicapping  conditions  without  an  lEP  is 
inconsistent  with  EHA  since  children  cannot  receive  Special  education  and  related 
services  and  be  counted  under  EHA,  unless  they  have  an  lEP. 


ebmoiiaiice  Monitoring 

.  ^n"°8  school  years  1984-86,  OSERS  implemented  a  substantially  revised  and 
improved  ©SEP  monitoring  system  related  to  EHA-B  and  States'  implementation  of 
other  relevant  Federal  acts.  This  refinement  of  ©SEP  procedures  is  the  basis  for 
Significant  improvements  in  monitoring  techniques  and  approaches.  Although  the 
new  system  is  hot  fully  operational,  it  was  field  tested  in  Delaware,  and 
implemented  in  May  1985.  ©SEP  has  monitored  the  18  States  listed  in  Table  35 
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P^^pfiPtion  of  the  comprehensive  comDliancc  review  system.  The  authority 
for  OSEP  compjiancc  monitoring  activities  is  contained  in  two  Fedefai  provisions: 
SecUdn  616  of  the  EHA-B  and  74.85  of  EDGAR.  OSEP*s  mechanism  for 
determining  SEA  compliance  with  all  Federal  provisions  and  with  the  content  of 
ah  approved  State  Plan  is  its  Cbmprehensive  Cbrhpliahce  Mbhitb  System. 
Section  616(a)  of  the  EHA-^B  requires  the  Departs  to  withhold  funds  if  the 
Secrejary._ "finds  (1)  that  there_  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substantiaily  with 
any  provision  of^ection  612  or  Sectioii  613,  or  (2)  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  IState  Plan  there  is  a  failure  (by  a  State)  to  comply  with  any  provision...  or 
with  any  requirements  set  forth  in  the  application  of  a  local  educational  agency 
or  intermediate  educational  entity  approved  by  the  State  educational  agency 
pursuant  to  the  State  Plan..." 

Prior  to  1984 

OSEP*s  compliance  monitoring  of  SEAs  was  premisexi  on  periodic  (approximately 
every  3  years)  program  administrative  reviews.  As       redesigned,  DSEP 

cbmpliahce  mohitbring  activities  now  emphasize  the  bngbihg  cbllcctibh.  review, 
and  analysis  of  informatibh  to  ensure  full  impleihehtatibh  bf  Federal  Tequiremehts 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  The  compliance  mbhitbrihg  system  emphasizes 
structured  ihteractioh_with  each  SEA  and  is  implemented  through  five  components 
of  OSEP*s  Comprehensive  CompHahce  Monitoring  Syz*rm:  The  five  components 
are: 

Annual  Performance  Reports  and  Data  Review; 
State  Plan  Review  aiid  Approval; 
Comprehensive  Compliance  Review; 

Verification  of  Corrective  Action  Plan  Implementation;  and 

Specific  Compliance  Review. 

A  description  bf  hbw  each  bf  the  cbmpbnents  in  0SEP*s  Comprehensive 
Compliance  Monitoring  System  is  used  to  review  SEA  compiiance  with  applicable 
Federal  requirements  is  provided  below. 

Annual  Performailce, Report  and  EXat^^R^vi^w.  A  fuhdamcntal  component  of 
all  OSEP  cbrnpliahce  mbnitbring  iac  is  the  annual  analysis  bf  data  and 

performance  repbrts  submrcted  by  SEAs  and  bther  information  readily  availabic  to 
OSEP.  SEAs  are  required  each  ycar_  to  submit  to  OSEP  several  types  of 
information  concerning  the  avaiiabiiity  of  special  education  programs  within  the 
State,  including  the  numbers  of  children  receiving  special  education  and  related 
sefvices,  exiting  from  special  education,  and  placed  iii  differing  educational 
settings.  Other  required  informatibn  includes:  estimates  bf  the  anticipated 
transitional  services  needed  fbr  children  exiting  schbol,  ah  idehtificatibh  of  the 
types  of  pcrsbnncl  currently  employed  and  needed,  a  description_  of  services 
needing  improvement,  and  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  State  and  local  funds 
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TABLE  35 
iStatcs  Monitored  Since  May  1985 


State  Monitoring  Dates 


South  Carolina 

May  6-10,  1985 

Louisiana 

June  10-14,  1985 

Minnesota 

July  8-12,  1985 

Kentucky 

August  19-23,  1985 

California 

September  19-27,  1985 

Hav 

September  15-28,  1985 

Indiana 

November  18-22,  1985 

Kansas 

December  9-13,  1985 

Georgia 

January  13-17,  1986 

Arkansas 

January  21-24,  1986 

@hio 

January  27-31,  1986 

Maryland 

February  3-7,  1986 

Massachusetts 

March  10-14,  1986 

West  Virginia 

March  23-28,  1986 

Oklahoma 

March  31-April  4,  1986 

Texas 

April  14-19,  1986 

Nevada 

April  20-25,  1986 

Rhode  Island 

June  2-6,  1986 
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oh  speeial  education.  Ihforrnatior:  irbm  other  surveys^  such  as  those  conducted  by 
the  Orficc  for  eivil  Rights  and  the  Office  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education,  is 
also  used:-  By  examining  these  data,  OiSEP  is  able  to  screen  for  potential 
compliance  related  issues,  and  to  assist  States  in  improving  their  own  information 
systems  for  similar  use  in  screening  local  and  intermediate  educational  unit 
program  performance. 

This  ihformatiori  is  used  to  analyze  individual  State  picrfdrmancc  arid  national 
trends  regarding  the  nature  arid  status  of  special  cducatidri  and  related  services 
available  for  all  childrcri  with  handicaps.  While  this  inrbrmatiori  is  hot  used  3S  a 
basis  for  dctcrmiriatibri  of  cbmpliance,  it  is  used  to  identify  trends  which  may 
reflect  prbblems  in  the  implemehtatibh  bf  Feideral  requiremehts: 


-  ComprchehsLvc  £omDliancc  Review  _  The  on-site  comprehensive  review  of 
SEA  administration  of  JEHA-B  every  three  years  is  the  most  extensive  component 
of  OSEP*s  program  review  system.  A  comprehensive  compliance  review  includes 
an  on-site  visit  to  the  SEA  and  on-site  visits  lo  selected  cducatidnal  nrbgrams 
within  the  State.  The  review  examines  all  applicable  State  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  impieitient  Federal  requirements. 

The  comprehensive  cbiripliaricc  review  process  is  cbmprised  of  six  activities: 


I.  Self  ion  of  SEAs  to  be  mohitarcd.  SEAs  arc  selected  on  the 
bat  of  vvlKih  they  ^cre  last  visited^  their  compliance 
hist complaints  filed  with  either  OSEP  or  OCR,  and 
information  already  collected  by  the  U.S.  bepartment  pf 
Education.  Sources  of  existing  information  include  OSEP 
child  count  data,  OCR  surveys,  arid  vbcatibrial  educatibri  data 
subriiitted  to  the  Departriierit.  Ongoing  procedures  ensure 
effective  cbmmunicatibh  with  cohccrhed  pareht  ahd  advocacy 
orgahizatiohs. 


2.  Development  of  OSEP  monitoring  plans.  A  compiiaricc 
monitoring  plan  for  each  State  is  devclbpcd  usirig  cxistirig 
irifdfriiatibri.  The  plari  includes  (a)  ah  brf-sitc  review  of 
irifbrmatibh;  (bj^  a  compliance  assetsmcht  based  oh 
doiiumehtatioh  submitted  by  the  SEA;  (c)  ah  identification  of 
compliance  requirements  in  ncea  of  further  review;  (d)  a 
specific  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  infofmation  needed  to 
establish  SEA  cr  npliance/rioricompliarice  with  rclcvarit 
rcquiremeritsi  (e)  a  list  bf  sites  to  be  visited;  i[f)  a  tentative 
agerid?  for  the  on-site  (ahd  remaihihg  ofl-sitc)  phase  of  the 
review^  ahd  (g)  projected  timclihcs  for  completioh  of  review 
with  appropriate  milestones. 

icview  of  information.  During  the  on-site  review,  an 
OSEP  monitoring  team  uses  standard_  procedures  arid 
instruments    to   (a)  bbtain    infbrmatibn    from    parents  and 
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advocates  cdncefncd  with  special  ediicatibri  within,  the  State 
Of    iocai    school    system;    (bj  iritcrview    appropriate  staff; 

(c)  review  files  arid  records  using  file  extraction  formats;  and 

(d)  bbtairi  input  from  appropriate  service  providers  (State 
schools,  other  State  agencies  and  LEAs),  where  necessary. 

4;  eompliancc  assessment.  burihg  the  cbmpliaricc  a^^scssmcht 
phase,  an  OSEP  mdriitbfing  team  reviews  and  analyzes  ail 
infdrmatidri  arid  clarificatibris  obtained  prior  to  and  during 
the  site  visit  to  assess  complimee  with  Federal  requirements. 

5.  Is^uahci_of  a  x:ompIiance  monitoring  repdrt.  The  report  bf 
each  compliance  monitoring  review  is  prepared  based  ori_  a 
standard  format  struetured  tb_  address  the  areas  of  SEA 
administrative  respbrisibiljty.  The  report  includes  a  specific 
ciiltidri  for  ariy  idcritificd  deficiency.  The  report  also 
specifically  describes  the  documentation  reviewed,  summarizes 
the  facts  discovered,  and  stipulates  required  cdrrective 
actions. 


6.  Development  of  a  cofrectivc  actibri  plari.  If  rioncbiriplJance  is 
determined,  a  cdrrective  actibri  plan  is  dcveliDpcd  by  each 
SEA  after  receipt  of  the  cbinpliariec  rnohitoring  report.  This 
fcpdft  includes,  at  a  miniinum:  (aj  a  description  of  steps  td 
le  taken  by  the  SEA  lb  _correcL  deficiencies;  (b)  a  timeline 
fbr  cbmpletiori  of  aU  an  identificatidri  of  any  item 

ricedirig  elarification;  and  (dj  a  detailed  descriptibri  of  the 
documentation  to  be  submitted  verifying  cbriijDletibn  bf  the 
correction  of  deficiencies. 

^  FqHqw-up  Verification  an^  SUbbdrt  of  Cdr^&etive  Action  Plan  The 
procedures  of  this  compdncrit  are  designed  to  insure  that  all  agreed-upon 
corrective  actions  are  implemenTed  arid  that  the  Uchnical  support  whicii  OSEP 
agrees  to  provide  is  delivered.  Follow-up  verification  and  support  can  occur  a  a 
result  of  any  drie  bf  the  fbur  cbriiplianec  review  components  listed  above. 


Specific  Compliance  Review:  The  sperifir  compliance  rcvie:^'  is  focused  bri 
thbsc  SEA  adriunistrative  responsibilities  which  have  been  identified  for  indcpth 
analysis  by  DS£P  oh  the  basis  of  compliance  histdry.  State  Plari  review,  OCR  and 
DSEP  corhplajnts,  or  analysis  of  annual  data  arid  perfbrriiaricc  report  information: 
TJiis  j:omponcnt  of  the  compliance  review  systerii  riiay  alsb  be  used  to  Tesolve 
proBlcms  ^hich  States  have  identified  as  prcssirig.  These  reviews  emphasize 
ongoing  comrunicstidn  arid  rtiay  iricludc  State  visits  by  OSEP  staff  or 
consultations  with  State  officials  in  Washington^  to  discuss  ongoing  problems, 
negoti^itc  sdlytioris,  arid  agree  on  corrective  acUon  plans.  In  instances  where  a 
problem  requires  more  intensive  data  collection,  a  specific  compliance  review  may 
include  on-site  investigations  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
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Additionally^  OSEP  may  jisc  specific  cbmr  larice  reviews  to  fdeus  oh  one  or 
mdre  rr quifr.mcnts  in  scvtral  States  at  the  same  tihic.  JF  a  rcquircmcht  or  set  of 
requirements  is  idcntiricd  as  an^  issue  w  ieh  arises  in  many  St?.tes,  it  may  be 
advahtagcous  to  review  th^j  iSplcmej::ariop  of  this  requirement  in  more  than  one 
State.    In  such  cases,  trends  i      fified  which  will  allow  for  intensive 

assistance  to  States  on  that  specif?/  ^  -.ii^^  or  a  review  of  existing  policy  and 
practice.  When  a  ^  *:cific  compliance  review  cuts  across  several  States,  the 
review  will  be  more  intensive  and  may,  tliercfdre,  require  a  review  of  programs  at 
the  Ideal  level. 


 FmaihiKt  jince  Mav  1985  monjinoring  j-eview^^^^   The  Division  of  Assistance  to 

States  has  ebmpJeted  lAJSbmpreheiisivc^e^^  site  visits  and  analyzed 

the  reiults.  The  f  indings  are  summarized  in  Table  36.  I  he  tabic  presents  the 
frequency  of  noncompliance  findings  vith  EHA-B  requirements  Jch  were 
identified  as  a  result  cf  bSEP  monitoring.  As  indicated,  dn  the  basi  of  18 
compliance  Tcviews,  there  are  contin><!ing  probiems  in  the  area  df  SEA  mo;.,  bring, 
general  supervision,  and  least  restrictive  cnvirdnmeht.  In  addition,  the  cbmplaint 
review  process  and  the  dcvcldpment  df  a  Cdmprchchsivc  System  of  Pcrsoricl 
Development  (CSPD)  arc  pfdblcm  areas.  These  frequently  cit.?  findings  oi 
noncompliance  with  EHA-B  requirements  arc  discussed  below. 


State  educHinrial  aitenev  mbhitoring      Each  State  is  responsible  for  the 
.doptidn  ahd  use       proper  methods  for  the^  monitoring  of  ?!gencies,  institutidns, 
and    oxgahi^zations  in    t^^  providing    education    to    children    whb  are 

handicapped^ and  receiving  funds  under  EHA-B.  the  Cdmpfchensive  Compliance 
Review  findings  '.ndicate  that  States  have  neither  adopted  nc  ,  ut  into  use 
..iOnitoring  procedures  sufficient  td  identify  dcf icieheies  in  the  administration  of 
speciiiki  educatica  programs  within  a  State. 

:      State  departments  of  education  reviewed  wcrc^  have  significant 

dcficichcics  in  prbcex^^^^'^^^^  cbllcctjng  or  analyzing  Information  sufficient  to 
identify  a  responsible  agency's  failure  to  comply  with  the  legal  fequirements  df 
EHA^B.  While  many  of  these  deficiencies  related  td  the  capacity  to  mbnitbr  local 
educational  agencies,  there  were  also  prdblems  withjhe  mbhitoring  of  other  public 
agencies  (such  as  a  State  Depaftmcnt  df  Human  J^csourccs)  and  private  schools 
fesponsibre  fdf  the  education  bf  handicapped  children. 

In  aaditioh^  Statc^^  inadequate  policies  or  pfdcedufcs 

foiv  systematically  obtaining  and  reviewing  other  information  relevant  tb 
compliance  determinations.  This  included  accessing  sburccs  such  as  complaint 
files,  hearing  and  court  files  and  decisions,  and  evaluation  and  pcrformahec 
rcpdrts.  In  Sdrne  cases,  SEAs  did  hbt  maintain  dbeumchtatioh  of  monitoring  and 
compliance  activities  in  a  retrievable  or  complete  manner. 
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Further,  OSEP  iipund  that  procedures  to  a^ssure  that  program  deticicncics 
identified  through  SEA  iridriitbrihg  arc  cbrreeted  were  inadequate.  this  has 
resulted  in  sbihe  instances  in  iiiadequate  implementation  of  States'  existing 
enforcement  aut.jarity  to  the  degree  nc  xssary  to  aFsure  that  agencies  comply 
with  SEA  corrective  orders  and  with  all  applicable  legal  rcsponsibiiitics. 

SEA  corrective  o^rder^  not  specific  enough  to  make  clear 

wJiat  correchve  actions  must  be  taken.  Correspondingly,  corrective  action  plans 
in  response  to  such  orders  typically  contained  assurances  that  a  violation  would 
be  corrected  rather  than  an  explanation  of  the  orcc\.>c  steps  r?.cdcd  for  eorrcctioit 
of  the  deficiency.  A  related  deficiency  found  in  ccrtnln  States  was  that  ho 
hearing  mechanism  existed  for  LEAs  wiih  ^clcntificd  deficiencies  to  chaiichgc  SEAs 
findings  (as  required  by  34  CFR  Section  i^00.194I(a)).  LEAs  ::an  rcques:  z  hearing 
if  a  State  withholds. 


^      TABtE  36 

Frequency  of  NoncornpHancc  with  EHA-^B  Requirements 
Identifieo  in  18  Compliance  Rev:  vs^ 


Percent  of 


Number  of 

States  CitPd 

Requircfflcnt/Ercinent 

States  Cited 

(n=l8) 

State  Educational  Agency  Monitoring 

18 

100 

LEA  Applications 

15 

83 

Complaint  Management 

12 

67 

Genenil  Supervision 

15 

83 

Due  Prj)c^sS  and  Procedural  Safeguards 

17 

94 

Child  Count 

Id 

56 

Program  JEvaluaiion 

4 

22 

Least  Restrictive  Environment 

18 

100 

Surrogate  Parents 

8 

44 

Comprehensive  Ssstcm  of  Personnel 

Pevclppmeht  (CSPD) 

6 

33 

Admihistratidh  of  Funds 

h 

61 

Gbhfidentiality 

4 

22 

Individualized  Education  Program 

i? 

94 

Student  Evaluation 

4 

22 

Private  Schools 

2 

i ' 

a/  Data  arc  based  on  draft  reports  and  may  be  adjusted  when  the  reports 
beconie  final  after  dSEP  review  of  State  comments  on  findings.  The  nature 
of  noncompliance  issues  in  each  category  varies  widely  across  States.  Please 
refer  to  the  text  for  explanation. 
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In  ar  eftort  to  correct  the  pre blems  found  in  the  area,  of  ^.^^  rnrnitoring, 
bSE?  has  required  ihat  each  of  t^c  States  involved  develop  rroccdures 
for  determininjg  whether  educati  1  programs  under  its  jarisdi  icr  children 
who  arc  handicapped  meet  State  standards  as  will  as  EH>\-t;  and  EDGAR 
requirements.  This  includes^  as  ^ccessaTy,  written  pxoccdarcs  that  will  result  in 
corrective  action  pUns  that  hav  a  duailed_ description  of  specific  action'^,  to  be 
taken,  revised  mohitorihg  prbce^ur«  and  instruments,  written  procedures  which 
ensure  the  colUctibn.  analysis  and  maintenance  of  relevant  information,  adequate 
hearing  procedures,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  deficiencies  in 
monitori.ng  procedures^  appropriate  times  during  FY  87. 

QSEP  wJn  review  a  sample  of  monitoring  files  or  reports  resulting  from  a  State's 
revised  procedures. 


I  tEA  aPPUgatlgnS-  SEAs  are  responsible  for  developing  procedures  that  LEAs 
(and  other  public  agencies  in  the  State  that  provide  educational  services  to 
children  who  are^handicappcd)  rnust  follow  when  submitting  applications  for  EHA- 
B  funds.  In  addition,  an  SEA's  procedures  ^ust  include  consideration  o  any  due 
process  hearii)g  decisions  adverse  to  an  applicant  and  any  prcviou*^  acJdris  to 
withhold  funds  from  an  applicant  for  failing  to  comply  with  a  program 
requirement. 

The  e  ip  monitoring  teams  found  a  variety  of  prbbleras  in  the  SEA  review 
and  appro\  .1  process  for  LEA  appUcatidns.  While  the  spcciric  problems  differed 
from  State  lo  State,  every  State  prbgra-i  nioh  during  the  year  had  one 

problem  of  another  with  these  requirements.  Some  States  had  the  fundamental 
problem  of  hot  adequately  infornyng  eligible  applicantsjof  how  to  bbtaih  EHA-B 
funds  or  of  not  reasonably  informing  them  of  all  the  Federal  icquircihents  that 
must  be  satisfied  before  an  SEA  can  approve  an  application  for  EHA-B  funds. 

Some  States  lacked  written  procedu-  l  or  had  inadequate  written  procedures 
for  evaluating  LEA  applications.  Gonseqoently,  in  certain  instances  States  had  no 
fdrrnal  criteria  for  evaluating  these  applications,  nor  could  they  inform  LEAs  of 
the  criteria  that  would_  be  applied  in  the  review  of  the  applications.  Thus,  most 
review  prox:esses  lacked  one  or  more  of  these  cdmpdrierits:  (1)  a  procedure  for 
determining  that  each  applicant  meets  each  requirement  of  applicable  law;  (2)  a 
procedure  for  considering  adverse  due  process  decisions;  and  (3)  ?  procedure  for 
considering  previous  decisions  to  witJihold  funds  for  failure  to  comply  with  a 
requirement.  As  a  result,  a  sampling  of  LEA  applications  by  the  OSEP  monitoring 
teams  revealed  many  applications  in  which  an  applicant  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  EHA-B  regulations. 


J-  Correcting  these  deficiencies  required  the  States  to  develop  procedures  or 
amend  current  prdcedures.  Further.  States  were  required  to  review  previously 
appro ved  applicatidris  jh  irder  to  determine  which  applications  were  approved 
although  failing  to  meet  Federal  requirements  and.  as  necessary,  td  ask  grantees 
td  amend  their  applications  to  conform  to  the  requirements  as  defined  in  the 
revised  application  procedures. 

i6i 
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OSEP's  indnitbring  of  corrective  actions  included,  (1)  reviewing  the 
cbmprehehsiveness  and  explieithess  of  the  SEA's  revised  applicatibh  procedures, 
makings  sure  that  each  SEA  provided  applicants  with  these  revised  procedures;  and 
(2j_  examining  a  sample  of  the  first  group  of  applications  or  amended  applications 
approved  oncfer  an  SEA'S  revised  provedurcs  to  make  sure  that  these  applications 
meet  all  of  the  Federal  requirements. 

Complaint  management  Each  SEA  is  responsibii  for  receiving  and  resoiving 
any  compiaint  stating  that  the  State  or  any  public  agency  receiving  EHA-B  funds 
is  violating  a  Federal  ^  ^tutc  or  regulation  applicable  to  ipecial  education 
programs  in  the  State.  Til*.  OSEP  mdriitdring  teams  found  a  broad  spectrum  of 
ways  ill  which  States  meet  this  requirement.  Those  States  mbhitored  during  this 
past  year  w/e  about  evenly  divided  among  those  with  no  identified  problems  in 
their  cbmp  :int  management  systems,  those  with  minor  or  easily  remedied 
problems,  and  those  with  significant  prbblems. 


Among  the  prbblcnts  found  in  some  States'  compiaint  management  procedures 
is  a  difficulty  ifi  ^Mlhering  to  the  66-day  time  limit  for  investigating  and  resolving 
a  complaint.  -  :  >s  le  cases,  the  State  did  not  inform  the  complainurt  of  the  60- 
day  rule  ap;  to  the  complaint  process.     iTh>.  regulations  at  34  CFR 

Section  76.78 iyv-  v  ^  allow  for  an  exteiisicn  of  the  time  limit  based  on 
'•exceptional  circumstances"  but  there  was  rib  .gnifica:  -  Ibcuirieritatiori  that  States 
had  defiricd  "cxceptibnal  circumstances''  and  that  delay:  bcybnd  the  60-day  limit 
were  actually  the  result  of  circumstances  that  could  be  called  "r^ccptic  ial.*') 


Another  proSiem  in  some  States  arises  from  the  fact  that  Federal  regulations 
require  that  a  compiaint  must  be  in  writing,  signed,  and  contain  a  statement  that 
a  State  or  subgrantee  has  violated  a^  statute  or  regulation  arid  the  alleged  facts 
on  which  the  stateriierit  is  based.  Sbriie  SEAs  did  ribt  inform  cbmplaiharits  bf 
these  rcquircmcrits  and  did  hbt  act  on  complaints  lacRihg  bnc  of  these  elements. 
For  example,  a  complaint  that  was  othcrwisc  sufficient  but  lacking  a  signature 
would  not  be  investigated;  tlie  compiainant  wouid  not  be  informed  that  a  signature 
was  required  and  preventing  action  on  the  complaint.  Some  States  also  failed 
to  inform  complainants  of  the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  of  a  State  on  a 
cbrilplairit  to  the  Secretary  bf  Educatibri. 

There  were  instances  where  ah  ©SEP  mbhiloring  team  found  that  a  State 
lacked  written  cbmpisrint  management  procedures  and,  in  fact,  was  doing  very 
iittie  to_  implement  a  domplaint  management  system.  In  those  instances  OSEP  has 
given  the  State  a  brief  period  of  time  to  remedy  the  shortcomirigs  and  submit 
documentation.  Fowever,  in  niost  cases^  corrective  actidris  required  States  tb 
imprdve  the  prbccss  by  riibrc  thoroughly  irifbrrnirig  coriiplairiants  about  the 
rciiuireineats  :tnH  rights  related  to  a  complaint  and  adhering  to  ths  60-day  time 
limii:  for  investigatihg  and  resolving  coniplaihis.  A'hc  crfc^tiveness  of  these 
improvcmchts  will  be  measured  by  reviewing  complaint  files,  reviewing 
documentation  to  ascertain  that  all  of  the  needed  information  has  been 
transmitted,  and  determining  whether  the  time  requirement  was  met. 
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General  supcrvisidri^  Each  SEA  is  responsible  for  ensuring  th?it  ali 
educational  programs  adniinlstercd  wjthia  the  State  for  children  with  h?ndicaps 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  persons  responsible  for  special  education 
programs  in  the  SEA  and  meet  the  education  standj^rds  established  by  the  SEA. 
This  includes  each  program  administered  by  any  bt.  :ir  public  agency  wit^ijri  the 
State.  Each  SEA  is  further  required  to  ensure  that  it  and  all  other  public 
agencies  within  the  State  receiving  EHA-B  funds  retain  for  at  least  5  years,  any 
record  needed  to  demonstrate  that  these  general  supervision  requirements  are 
being  met. 

Most  of  the  States  monirored  did  not  fully  meet  the  gcncrul  supervision 
requirements.  Some  SEAs  had  nd  jjdlicy  on  rctcntibn  of  records  for  the  requisite 
five-year  period^  cither  for  the  SEA  itself  or  for  the  SEA's  subgrantees.  Some 
States  had  particular  problems  documenting  the  general  supervision  of  a  particular 
type  of  institution^  sueh  as  a  spceial  school  or  intermediate  unit,  as  opposed  to 
an  LEA;  Some  States  had  particular  difficulty  in  dcmonstfating  that  a  method 
exists  for  disseminating  information  on  special  education  program  requirements  and 
successful  practices  to  other  agencies  and  interested  persons. 

The  corrective  actions  requi-ed  by  ©SEP  in  response  to  the  deficiencies 
noted  varied  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  problem  within  a  State.  Ip  some 
States,  it  w^as  tjnly  neeessary  to  ask ^^^^^  an  impr  v.ed  plan  for  the  fetentibh  of 
record?!  ihd  ihr  dissemination  of  pertinent  inrjf-natibri  related  tb  State  and 
Federal  program  standards.  In  other  States,  the  dev  Jbpmcnt  and  imr^l:  Ticntation 
of  a  more  elaborate  document  was  hccessary,  including  proecdur  s  uot  only  for 
the  retention  of  fecpfds  and  the  disscmihat;*en  of  information,  but  also  for 
clarifying  that  the  SEA  has  been  given  specific  authority  for  general  supervision 
of  special  education  services  within  the  State.  This  extends  to  the  authority  to 
correct  deficiencies  and  enforce  legal  obligations  in  relation  to  other  public 
agencies  in  the  Siate. 


Due  process  and  :)rocedur;i;  safej^uarrfs  Each  SEA  is  respbhsiblc  for  ensuring  that 
it  and  each  public  agency  within  the  State  prbvidihg  educational  services  to 
children  with  handicaps  establish  and  implemerit  procedural  safeguards  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  Federal  l%w  Nfost  of  the  States  visi^ted  have  elaborate 
systems  of  proccdufaL  safeguards j  in  place  Ia  response  to  the  due  process 
requirements  of  EHA-B.  In  iribst  States,  significant  parts  of  these  systems  were 
functioning  in  a  mariner  consistent  with  pioeedural  safeguard  provisions  of  EHA-B, 
but  due  tb  the  cbriiplcx  jiature  of  these  requirements,  most  States  had  deficiencies 
iri  brie  or  riiore  aspects  of  their  procedures: 

For  example,  some  States  were  deficient  in  transmitting  hearing  firidirigs  arid 
decisions  to  the  S  A^dvisory  Panel  as  required  by  EHA-B.  Ariother  State  failed 
to  adequately  den  trate  the  irppartlality  bf  officials  rcvic  'in^  hearings  on 
appeah  Some  others  fell  shbri  in  having  tinic  liriiits  which  ere  too  short  to 
allow  parties  to  a  hearing  tb  adequately  exercise  thcir  rights  (for  example,  a  lb- 
day  time  limit  for  appealing  a  hearing  decision  when  the  reproduction  of  the 
hearing  record  could  not  be  accomplished  in  much  less  than  30  days). 
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In_  _a  number  of  States,  there  were  problems  with  the  ?  :quacy  of  the  notices 
and  other  information  on  due  process  rights  being  given  to  parents.  One  State 
cDuir?  not  dDcument  that  required  notices  prior  to  evaluation  cr  placement  were 
always  given  or  that,  in  cases  wnere  there  were  notices  given,  they  contained  the 
required  explanation  of  all  prbcfdural  safeguards  available  to  parents. 


Othcf  deficiencies  found  in  State  procedural  safeguards  covered  a  broad 
range,  but  no  single  prob'^m  was  prevalent.  Other  problems  identified  in  one  or 
more  States  included:  f^v'^ng  to  inform  parents  of  free  or  low  cost  legal  or  ot:.cr 
advocacy  services;  not  giving  parents  the  option  of  having  their  child  present  at  a 
hearillg  or  opening  the  hearing  to  the  public;  ndl  assi^hihg^  surrogate  parents  in 
all  of  the  situations  where  a  surrogate  parent  is  called  for;  not  assuring  the 
iinpartiality  of  hearing  off  leers,  appeals  review  officer,  or  surrogate  parents; 
failure  to  guarantee  that  during  the  pcndchcy  of  any  administrative  or  judicial 
proceeding,  the  child  involved  remains  in  his  or  her  current_  educational 
placenicntj^  hot  ''^'^  '^^'sj^  thc  appeals  review  officer  ro  examine  the  entire  hearing 
record  (limit'  "ew       the  written  findings  of  fact  and  th:  decision);  or 

aliowin^  tht  e  school  officer  lo  make  a  final  determination  on  an 

appeal. 

In  most  casv:*,  the  corrective  action  cquircd  by  OSEP  was  relatively  limited, 
since  it  required  only  one  of  two  discrete  modifications  of  a  duej^proccss  system 
that  was,  for  the  most  part,  fahctidning  in  accordance  with  EHA-B  requirements. 
As  necessary.  States  were  required  to  mbdiify  or  revise  those  parts  of  the 
regulatidhs  or  procedures  that  were  not  consistent  with  FJIA-B.  They  were  also 
asked  to  document  that  other  agencies  in  the  State  providing  EHA-B  procedural 
safeguards  had  been  informed  of  the  change:  In  a  few  cases,  SEAs  were  asked  to 
develop  mantials  to  assist  other  agencies  in  implementing  the  more  major  ^.i:d 
complicated  changes. 


Child  count.  Each  State  is  responsible  for  reporting  to  the  U.S.  Departmeht 
of  Education  by  the  first  da  of  February  of  each  year  tht  number  of  children 
with  handicaps,  a^cs  three  i  'ough  21,  who  arc  receiving  special  education  and 
related  services.  This  report  ust  be  compiled  and  submitted  in  accordance  with 
Federal  requirements. 

In  order  for  a  child  to  be  counted  by  a  State 

1.  the  child  must  have  a  handicapping  condition  as  defined  by  EHA-B;  and 

2.  a   public  agency   must  be   providing  the  child   with  special 
education  services. 

Without  these  elements,  a  child  should  riot  be  iricluded  in  a  State's  child 
cdurit.  Iri  additibri,  children  counted  under  certain  other  Federal  programs  should 
hot  also  be  counted  for  EHA-B  purposes.  Consequently,  a  State  must  have 
verification  procedures  to  document  that  the  EHA-B  child  count  is  accurate.  The 
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Stages  visited  gchcrally  appeared  to  _be  making  a  good  faith  ef  fort  to  produce 
accurate  child  ccunts.^^  W^  there  was  little  evidence  that  there  were  substantial 
inaccuracies  in  the  counts  being  made  by  the  various  States,  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  States  monitored  had  adequate  verification  procedures  to  dbcurnc'^t  the 
accuracy  of  the  annual  counts. 


In  some  States,  the  SEA  was  assisted  in  its  verification  activities  by  LEAs 
or  independent  auditors  _  In  some  of  those  instances,  the  SEA  could  not 
demonstrate  that  it  was  aware  of  the  methodology  being  used  by  the  LEAs  or 
independent  auditors  to  verify  the  child  count  data.  In  ether  i-jstances,  SEAs  had 
established  procedures  for  the  verification  of  child  coKnt  data,  but  could  not 
document  that  these  procedures  were,  in  fact,  being  used  by  other  agencies  as 
required. 

OSEP  has  given  assistainicc  to  th  deficiencies  in  their  child 

cbuht_  prbcedurcs.  in  a  few  States  where  the  monitoring  results  suggested  a 
possibili^ty  that  a  State*^  child  count  contained  substantial  errors  (such  as 
counting  children  for  more  than  one  Federal  projfam  where  this  is  prbhibitcd  br 
counting  children  with  multiple  handicaps  under  in<rc  than  one  categbry  of 
handicapp-ng  condition),  the  State  has  been  asked  t:  do  more  than  Bring  child 
count  and  verification  pfbccdurcs  up  to  Federal  i:  i:><^  ^*^/«s.  In  thbse  States,  the 
new  procedures  wHl  be  applied  retroactively  tb  thc^:  *  -  tnrcc  most  recent  child 
counts.  If  any  instances  bf  erroneous  receipt  of  Eii.n  i  funds  are  disclosed,  the 
SEA  involved  will  be  asked  to  remit  the  overpayment  to  ihc  U.S.  Department  of 
Kdiicatibh. 

Program  c valnajion  _  Each  Srare  is  responsible  f  or  the  addption  and  use  bf 
procedures  to  evaluate,  annually,  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  meeting  the 
heeds  or  handicapped  children,  including  the  cvaluatibn  of  the  individualized 
education  programs  (lEPs)  developed  for  each  child.  The  mbnitbrinjs  teams  did 
not  find  significant  deficiencies  in  this  area  in  most  bf  the  States  visited. 

A  few  States  did  have  problems  that  required  cbrrcctive  action.  I=^6r 
example,  deficiencies  included:  ho  written  prbcedures  to  evaJuate  the  ;.f fectiveness 
df  pfograms;  no  assighrneht  of  rcspbhsibijity  for  the  evaluation  activities  to  any 
office  OT  ihdiyidual;  no  use  of  monitoring  information  as  a  data  source  for 
evaluatibn  activities;  no  stated  basis  for  selecting  the  numbers  and  types  bf 
programs  to  be  evaluated;  and  no  cx^h?nge  of  the  information  with  affected 
agencies.  State  officials,  or  affectcu  parents  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
improvement  of  programs. 


fceast-resttictive  en vironmeht.    Each  Srare      responsible  for  ensuring  that 
each    public   agency   serv^  who   are   handicapped   establishes  arid 

implements  procedures  that  meet  the  Federal  requifcmcrits  for  educating  thbse 
students  in  the  least  restrictive  envifonmerit  (LRE).  There  arc  many  aspect*^  6 
LRE^  A  primary  requirement  is  to  educate,  to  the  maximum  extent  fippropriatc, 
children  who  are  handicapped  with  children  who  arc  net  handicapped,  this  means 
that  the  removal  of  children  who  are  handicapped  from  the  regular  educational 
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environiiient  occurs  only  when  the  nature  or  a  child's  handicap  is  such  that 
education  in  regular  classrooms  (with  supporting  services)  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Baiscd  on  site  visits  cbriducted  by  OSEP  jmdhitoring  teams,  virtually  every 
State  had  significant  problems  in  meeting  its  LRE  respbhsibilities.  In  some  Statc^^^ 
problems  are  Statewide  and  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  States  have 
neither  established  nor  implemented  procedures  to  ensure  the  removal  of  children 
who  are  handicapped  from  the  regular  educational  environment  is  justified. 

These  States  iiave  hot  developed  policies  arid  procedures  setting  forth 
statidards  public  agencies  are  to  use  to  assure  that,  to  the  rhaximum  extent 
appropriate^  children  who  are  handicapped  are  educated  with  children  who  are  hot 
handicapped.  As  3  result^  therc_  arc  no  corrcspondihjg  standards  that  public 
agencies  are  to  use  to  document  and  justify  placements  in  restrictive  educational 
environments.  Also,  LEA  applications  are  approved  that  do  not  indicate  that 
removal  of  stuc?r.nt$  who  are  handicapped  from  regular  to  segregated  educational 
settings  will  be  documented  aiid  justified. 

Reviews  of  s6n)e  ihdividual  studeht  records  ih  these  States  revealed  a 
substahtiaJ  I?cR  of  ihforrr/ation  that  LRE  is  considered  before  a  placcjneht  is  made 
in  k  more  resti active  setting:  To  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that 
*ctic_  placements  arc  made  on  thr  basis  of  the  handicapping  cond^  for 
administrative  convenience.  In  some  ceses,  it  appears  that  a  placement  ha;^  been 
determined  prior  to  the  development  of  a  complete  individualized  educatio.x 
progiani  (lEP). 

Eacb  public  agency  in  a  State  providing  educational  services  to  children  who 
are  handic:.pped  is  required  by  EHA-B  regulations  to  make  available  a  cohjihuum 
of  alteihaiive  placements  to  itieet  the  individual  heeds  of  these  children.  Because 
of  deficiencie;  such  as  those  cited  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  monitoring  teams 
fbuhd  that  in  some  States^  a  child's  placemeht  depehded  oh  what  LEA  was  makihg 
the  placement.  Where  children  with  a  certain  handicapping  cdr^datiori  ih  dhe  LEA 
might  be  placed  ih  a  variety  of  settings  ih  accbrdahce  with  ihdivif^  lal  assessmehts, 
children  in  ^inother  LEA  might  automatically  be  assigned  tc  ohw  placement  in 
which  all  Ci). ^Jren  with  that  handicapping  condition  in  that  LEA  are  assigned. 

An  imnortant  coroiiary  of  th'J  LRE  Tequiremcni  is  that  children  who  are 
handicapped  shoulc!  participate  with  children  who  are  not  handicapped  in 
hchacademic  Phd  extracurriculaTL  services  ahd  activii-cs,  to  the  maximum  extent 
appropriate  id  a  ch^lrl's  heeds.  Givcii  the  other  findih^^s  made  in  regard  to  LRE^ 
»t  is  not  surprisihg  that  many  cares  svere  also  found  wht.c  children  were  placed 
in  ;norc  restiictive  settings  v/ith  litti^  or  no  eohccr  *  ,">ivrn  to  the  section  of 
iguiatior^s  deal»ng  with  nonacademic  and  extracurricular  acMviries. 

White  the  c-'teht  of  LRF  probiC'-'  iTOw  ^  icf  tc  State  (for  example, 

iM  Che  Si  tc  the  probli^ns  :.\ighr  be  -  '>!^;  1.  .  e  Z\dtt,  while  in  ahoi/ier 
State  sdrii  LEAs  might  b    rn^.I       ^  gc  »i     i*  ;  »  i>  r  thi  LRE  rcqairements 

{•1  sharp  centrist  to  "»t\fr  i/tr  s  in  the  b.^  r  '  'h?.  magnitude  of  the 
dcficirmcits  was  ^ubstar  .d!  ir.  mi*  iV  casc^  'j  d  i.c*         ^  v:i.:My  hor  or  as  easily 


•^mcdicd_as  mb^^^^  c' _  ins  deficiencies  discussed  in  other  topic  arcav  included  i-^ 
ihis^^ummary  of  the  dSEP  monitoring  findings.  _CbriscquchtIy^^^  :R  corrccti\  : 
actions  initiated  by  OSEP  in  response  to  thcse  LRE  findings  an  ticiparcd  that 
States  would  need  to  irvcst  considerable  effort  over  a  longer  period  oT  time  than 
would  be  necessary  for  niost  of  the  corrective  actions  required  in  other  arris 


Not  only  arc  States  being  required  to_  develop  detailed  poiicics  and 
procedures  for  public  agencies  to  implement  the  tRE  requirements,  but  they  are 
being  asked  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  other  affected  public 
agencies  understand  these  requirements;  For  some  of  these  other  agencies,  this 
win  require  significant  changes  in  present  practices  to  eliminate  deficiencies  such 
as 

•  placing  children  in  restrictive  settings  without  documentation 
or  justification; 

•  making  placement  decisions  oh  other  than  ah  individualized 
basis  after  completing  a  valid  lEP; 

•  making  placement  decisiohs  on: 

a  ctxcgorical  basis, 

the  basis  of  available  service  delivery  systcrrs, 

the  basis  of  available  related  services, 

the  basis  of  available  space  at  a  particular  facsi' iy,  and 

other  bases  not  giving  cohsidcratioh  to  the  individual 

heeds  of  a  child  and  the  LRE  requirements; 

•  failure  to  provide  the  continuum  of  alternative  placeihehts  that 
provides  for  enough  options  to  meet  the  LRE  requirement;  and 

•  failure  to  include  in  applications  for  EHA-B  funds  the  policies 
and  procedures  to  be  employed  to  provide  LRE  to  each  child. 

^SEP  will  hot  only  be  reviewing  each  State's  amended  LRE  pblicics  and 
procedures,  but  also  the  materials  to  be  used  for  providing  technical  assistance  to 
othci  agehcies  to  inform  apprppfiate  pcrsdhhcl  how  to  implement  LRE 
responsibilities.  Each  State  will  also  be  required  to  submit  a  written  assurance 
that  all  appropriate  personnel  within  that  State  have  received  the  required 
information. 

-  As  a  result  of  this  process,  OSEP  ^nticip-^tcs  that  a  significaht  humbcr  of 
IEP5  will  be  revised  and  that  changes  in  placcm  at  to  less  restrictive  scttihgs  will 
result.  __  ©SEP  win  require  that  the  States  involved  submit  reports  delineatjng 
these  activities,  broken  down  by  category  of  handicapping  condition,  typs  of 
placement,  age  of  the  child,  and  ihe  public  agency  respohsible.  By  reviewing  this 
information  OSEP  should  be  able  to  determine  if  the  corrective  actions  have  been 
effective  and  what,  if  any,  additional  action  is  required. 
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Swirj-Qgatc  parents.  EHA-B  regulations  require  that  a  public  agency 
responsible  fur  the  education  of  a  handicapped  child  assign  an  individual  to  act  as 
a  surrogate  for  the  parents  of  the  child  when  needed.  A  surrogate  parent  is 
needed  when  the  child's  parent  cannot  be  identified;  where  the  public  agency, 
after  reasonable  efforts,  cannot  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  parent;  or  where 
the  child  is  a  ward  if  the  State.  A  surrogate  parent  must  have  ho  interest  that 
conflicts  with  the  child's  interest  and  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  adequately 
represent  the  child. 

In  ft  substantial  number  of  the  States  monitored,  no  sigriificant  (leficiencies 
were  f^nnd  in  the  systein  of  assigning  surrdgaate  parents  to  those  children 
needing  ohc.  In  those  States  where  problems  were  discbvercd  in  this  nrca,  the 
most  common  problem  was  the  failure  to  assure  that  individuals  selected  as 
Surrogate  parents  had  no  conflict  of  interest  and  were  hot  employees  of  any 
public  agency  whjch  was  involved  in_  the  education^  or  care  of  the_  child  >*-ich 
they  represent.  la  one  instance,  it  was  also  found  that  a  State,  although  'tng 
a  poHcy  requiring  a  surrogate^  p^^^  that  needs  one,  h^^  no 

procedures  for  determining  whether  a  surrogate  parent  is  needed,  in  addition  to 
lacking  a  method  for  selecting  surrogate  parents  in  accordance  with  the  ar;;^ 
criteria. 

Except  in  the  one  case  noted  above,  OSEP's  corrective  actions  have  1 
limited  to  requiring  a  few  States  to  amend  surrogate  parent  regulations  to  jsrcvcni 
ihc  appcjitmeht  of  individuals  proscribed  by  Federal  rcgulatidhs.  Where  more 
serious  problems  were  fbunr!,  the  SEAs  ihvblvcd  were  required  to  adopt  the 
nccder^^vrittcn  pro«:cdurcs,  submit  them  QSEP  for  apprdval,  disseminate  the 
approved  piTCCcduns^s  to  each  public_  agency  in  the  State,  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  other  public  agencies  on  how  to  implement  the  procedures. 
Finally,  the_  SEA  will  submit  a  written  assurance  that  each  child  needing  a 
surrogate  parent  has  had  one  appointed  who  meets  the  Federal  requirements  Tor  a 
surrogate  parent. 


Gomprehehsive  svst^m^bf  bersbnhel  develd^mcht.  Each  SEA  is  rcsrohsibje 
for  conducting  an  annual  needs_  assessment  to  determine  whether  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualiricd  pcrsdhnel  arc  available  in  the  State.  Based  on  the  results  of 
the  needs  assessment,  the  SEA  is  expected  to  initiate  inservice  personnel 
devclopr^ent  programs. 

Given  the  growth  of  special  education  services  since  the  passage  bf  EHA-B 
arid  the  nationwide  shbrtage  bf  trairied  special  education  ^r^crsonncl,  the  pcTSohntl 
dtvelbpmehi  system  is  a  central  enterprise  for  most  SEAs.  OSEP  monitoring 
teauis  fcurd  that  most  SEAs  were  making  a  major  effort  in  the  area  of  personnel 
development  and  having  considerable  success  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
developing  and  upgrading  the  skills  of  persons  providing  special  education  and 
related  services  to  handicapped  children. 
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Considering  the  substantial  need  to  triain  special  education  service  delivery 
personnel  in  most  States,  it  wduid  not  be  reasonable  lb  expect  that  any  State 
would  have  a  comprehensive  system  for  personnel  devclopmcht  that  ebuld  not  be 
improved.:  However,  it  was  encouraging  that  many  States  appear  to  be  doing  a 
sufficiently  crcdibJc  job  that  major  corrective  action  was  not  required  in  those 
States  as  a  result  of  monitoring  visits. 

'  here  were  some  examples  where  a  Slate  did  not  update  its  heeds  assessmcht 
annuaUy  as  required.  It  was,  thcfcfore,  not  clear  if  those  SEAs  were  directing 
their  training  efforts  toward  the  areas  that  were  currently  of  greatest  need. 
Other  deficiencies  ericduritered  included  instances  where  ihservicc  training 
ex*  ded  certain  grbupLS  (e.g.,  non-teaching  professionals  and  parents),  even  though 
th:  Micds  asscssmcjit  indicated  that_ these  groups  were  often  the  most  in  need  of 
iraM'ing;  where  suppbrt  for  inscrvice  activities  had  been  recognizably  limited  to  a 
Ic  _  •  that  could  not  result  in  a  sufficient  level  of  training  taking  place;  where 
tbC!C  was  a  lack  of  appropriate  incentives  to  ensure  participatibh  by  those  in 
need  ot  training;  and,  where  there  were  no  procedures  for  evaluatirr  the 
v/fectiveness  of  the  inservice  training  in  meeting  the  State's  personnel 
development  objectives. 

It  was  also  found  that  some  States  had  no  mechajiism  for  idcniifying 
promising  educi.tibnal  practices  apd_  materials.  Moreover,  there  was  no  mechanism 
to  acquire  dnd  disseminate  innovative  practices  and  materials  throughout  the 
State.  Some  States  had  no  procedure  that  other  public  agencies  could  use  to 
request  technical  assistance. 

-  _  1  While  the ^^^^^^^  of  progress  in  implementing  the  cbmprehcnsivc  systcni  of 
personnel  development  has  been  encouraging  in  some  States,  OSEP  did  require 
corrective  action  in  a  number  of  States  where  substantial  deficiencies  were  fouhcJ 
Requiring  States  to  be  more_  assiduous  in  cbmi3lctirig  the  annua!  needs  assessment 
was  the  preliminary  step.  Other  requests  fbr  cbrrcctivc  action  in  this  area  were 
specific  to  the  particular  prbblcms  uncovered  in  a  given  State.  While  many  of  the 
needed  imprbvcmcnis  can  be  accbmplishcd  administratJvciy,  by  amending  policies 
and  procedures  and  implementing  those  modirications,  the  effectiveness  of  these 
changes  can  only  be  measured  over  one  or  two  school  years  as  these  changes 
affect  the  inservice  training  activities.  Therefore,  OSEP  has  allowed  up  to  a  year 
for  some  States  to  submit  a  report  documenting  what  changes  have  resulted  from 
implementation  of  the  new  policies  and  procedures. 


AdTniriistratiori  of  Fund^.  Each  State  has  certain  responsibilities  in  the 
hahdling  of  EHA-B  funds  In  general,  the  requirements  are  aimed  at  ensuring 
that  EHA-B  funds  arc  used  only  for  educational  programs  serving  children  who 
arc  handicapped.  This  includes  procedures  to  document  that  each  recipient  of 
EHA-B  funds  maintains  recbrds  that  show  the  funds  received,  how  the  funds  are 
used,  the  total  costs  of  the  fujided  program,  and  the  share  of  those  costs  funded 
from  other  sources.  (These  records  are  rciained  by  each  recipient  for  a  period  of 
5  years.)    The  SE  \  is  also  responsible  for  approving,  on  an  annual  basis,  all 


requests  made  by  LEA^  for  use  of  ah  indirect  cost  rate  in  accordance  v/ith 
applicable  cost  accounting  procedures. 

On  the  basis  of  the  States  monitbrcd^  it  appears  that  most  SEAs  have  in 
brice  iSc  necessary  accouhring^rocedurc^  they  are  using  EHA-B 

fuhdr  prciperly.__  There  are  somc_problcms_in  some  States,  but  most  of  these  are 
of  «  technical  nature.  For  example,  in  some  States,  gifted  and  talented  programs 
arc  administered  by  the  same  office  that  administers  programs  for  children  who 
arc^handicapped.  While  all  of  these  children  arc  "speciaP  under  State  definitions, 
some  are  not  "speciar  under  the  eligibility  definitions  of  HA-B.  In  this  type  of 
situation,  there  can  be  some  technical  problems  in  ensuring  that  EHA-B  resources 
arc  only  used  in  EHA-B  relati  d  activit^-ts. 

Similafiy,  in  situaLons  where  there  arc  State,  locnl  and  other  Federal 
funding  sources  as  well  a«  EHA-B  monies,  some ^E As  have  had  problems  clearly 
dQCumehtihg  that  there  i^  no  commingling  of  EHA-B  fund  with  funds  from  any 
other  source  _  There  havv  ajso  been  instances  where  S£As  have  had  problems  with 
computing  certain  _ct  :ii_  und^^  EHA-B,  such  as  the  ''excess  costs."  This  is  in 
response  to  the  regulstjon  that  limits  LEAs  to  only  using  EHA-B  funds  for  the 
excess  costs  of  providing  special  education  and  related  services  for  handicapped 
children.  Aduitionally,  there  certain  categories  of  expenditures  that  are 
permissible  under  EHA-B^  but  rcquiic  prior  Federal  approval.  (Examples  are 
construction  costs  and  the  purchase  of  some  types  of  equipmcht.)  There  have 
been  instances  where  the  nccessaiy  prior  aptproval  was  not  obtained. 

It  also  appears  that  in  sc^  Stat  ^,  SEAs  have  routinely  approved  indirect 
cost  rates  for  LEAs  without  having  a  means  of  determining  that  the  rates 
requested  arc  reasonable.  SEAs  are  respdrisiblc  for  approving,  as  part  vf  the  LEA 
application  pfocesSi  indirect  cost  rates.  Some  StatCo  have  approved  LEA  indirect 
cost  rates  without  having  essential  policies  and  procedures  for  determining  that 
the  rcquc'^'  *   •        -e  baseo  bh  fact  and  can  be  documented  as  reasonable. 

WhiJ<i  ^c  deficiencies  dhcussed  are  susceptible  to  cdrrcctivc  action 

and  tcc:h:i;c  .  c  that  can  be  effective  within  the  1986-87  school  year,  in 

one  Stat-^,  the  mDjahcring  team  found  deficiencies  of  such  a  pervasive  nature  that 
OSEFs  fisidings  have  decn  referrtc^  to  the  Depart mcnt't  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  further  investigation  and  appropriate  corrective  actions,  as  may  be 
warranted. 

Conf idenjialitv.  Each  SEA  is  re.  ons  ble  for  ensuring  that  public  agencies 
provide  certain  rights  to  parents  with  :»^spcct  to  an  agency's  handling  of  a  child's 
education  records.  This  includes  giving  i;dtice  to  parents  of  the  haturc  and 
extent  of  such  records.  It  also  includes  a  parent's  access  rights  to  inspect  and 
review  cducatidn  records  relating  spccirically  tc  their  cHildrch._  The  rc^gulations 
also  provide  a  hearing  mechanism  for  a  r^>ent  to  contend  that  information  in 
education  records  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the 
privacy  or  other  rights  of  a  child.  The  regulations  also  Include  a  system  of 
safeguards  requiring  that  each  public  agency  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
personally  identifiable  information. 
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The  OSEP  monitoring  teams  did  not  find  major  deficiencies  in  the  way  the 
mbnitored  States  arc  mcctihg  the  confidentiality  rcquirerhcnts.  When  problems 
were  cncountcr:;d  they  generally  fell  into  two  categories:  notice  rcquircihcrits  and 
training  for  personnel  handling  education  records. 

The  regulations  do  not  require  that  aiii  agency  personnel  be  skiiled  in  the 
confidentiality  requirements.  But  they  do  require  that  an  individual  at  each 
agency  be  designated  as  responsible  for  the  implcmcntatioh  of  these  fcruiferncnts 
and  that  those  persons  collecting  or  using  personaUy  identifiable  information 
receive  traihing_  as  iiec^  Some  States  heed  to  expand  training  activities  to 
make  certain  that  adequate  training  is  being  given  to  all  persons  who  collect  or 
use  these  education  records. 

Public  agencies  have  two  kinds  of  fesponsibillties  in  the  Lrca  of  u  .  Ice.  One 
is  a  general  responsibility  t^^^^^  (and  the  public)  of  the  kihd^  and  the 

cxichl  of  records  maiiLtaincd  by  the  agency.  The  other  is  the  more  specific 
responsibility  of  infornuB^^^  individual  rights_  such  as  access  to 

records,  the  right  to  a  hearing  regarding  the  content  of  the  records,  the  right  to 
give  or  withhold  consent  in  regard  to  certain  uses  of  the  records,  and  others. 
While  all  State? _give  both  kinds  of  notice  to  some  extent,  the  form  contenti  and 
manner  of  dis_tribution_iaf  both  kinds  of  notice  have  beeii  modified  in  some  States 
as  a  result  of  the  OSEP  mbhitoring  findings.  For  the  most  part,  this  required 
modest  changes  in  forms  and  procedures  that  were  already  in  use. 

-    jQSER  State  pIm  and  complia  procedures  are  continuously 

being  reviewed  and  refined  based  on  experience,  and  systematic  feedback  obtained 
from  SEAs,  tjBAs,  parents,  and  prof esbional  and  advocate  organizations.  During 
the  1985-86  school  year,  OSEP  has  initiated  technical  assistance  through  the 
Regional  Resource  Center  program  to  encourage  States  to  review,  refine^  and 
when  necessary,  deveipp  opera tional  standards  for  assessing  and  assuring  the 
implementation  of  EHA-B  requifeinents.  bSEP*s  program  review  activities  have 
progressed  from  one  of  intermittent  to  contihuous  oversight.  The  challenge 
remaining  is  to  refine  the  procedures  to  be  efficient,  timely  and  effective  for 
improving  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 


State  Educational  Agency  Monitoring 
of  the  imoiemehtation  of  EHA-B 

Under  Sections  612(6)  and  613(a)(ll)  of  EHA-B,  each  State  educational 
agency  is  responsibie  for  assuring  that  the  provisions  of  EHA  are  implemented, 
through  mdhitofiiig  of  all  educational  programs  within  the  State,  inc^udiiig  those 
administered  by  any  other  State  or  local  agency.  This  responsibility  is  designed 
to   ensure   that   all   program   pr  comply   with   .ill   Federal   and  State 

requirements  whicli  set  forth  and_  guarantee  the  prbvisioh  of  a  fre^  appropriate 
public  education  to  all  handicapped  children  and  youth.  Further,  the  statute 
requires  the  Federal  government  to  ensure  that  SHAs  arc  properly  carrying  out 
these  monitoring  responsibilities. 
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In  fulfilling  these  obligations.  Federal  statutes  and  regulations  require  that 
each  SlEA  carry  out  a  minimum  of  four  administrative  responsibilities^  as  follows: 


•  Adbptibh  aiid  use  of  policies  and  procedures  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  all  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children 
within  the  State; 


•  Adoption  and  use  of  a  method  to  continudusly  collect  arid  arialyze 
information  sufficient  to  determine  cdriipliarice  of  subgrantccs  and 
ol-*er  agencies  providirig  services  to  handicapped  children  within  the 
State  with  applicable  State  arid  Federal  program  requirements; 

i  Adoption  arid  use  of  a  method  by  which  the  SEA  formally 
directs  that  each  deficiency  identified  in  program  f^perations  be 
corrected;  and 


•  Adoption  and  use  of  a  xaeihod  hy  which  the  SEA  enforces  State  and 
Federal^  legal  obligations  by  imposing  appropriate  sanctions  whcri  a 
public  agency  fails  or  refuses  to  correct  a  deficiency. 

_______  Data  from  recent  studies  and  OSEP  riionitoririj  activities  iridicaie  that  SEAs 

have  increased  their  capacity  arid  iriiproved  their  ,  ability  to  implement  these 
rcquif cments,  although  specific  aspects  of  these  four  areas  of  responsibility 
coctiriue  to  be  pfoblcmatjc  for  many  SEAs.  The  challenges  confronting  States  and 
the  improvcmcrits  they  have  made  to  fulfill  their  legal  obligations  within  these 
four  areas  are  described  in  ♦h<^_Ebll6w^  three  sections.  The  correction  of 
deficiencies  and  enforcement  of  sanctions  are  discussed  in  a  single  section  as  they 
are  closely  linked  in  the  monitoring  process. 


General  Supervision 

_  The  results  of  site  visits  to  18  States  conducted  by  OSEP  indicate  that 
States  cbatinue  to  be  challenged  to  fully  implement  the  general  supcfvisidri 
requirements  of  EHA.  While  the  SEP  site  visit  findings  show  that  States  arc 
expericncirig  difficulties  with  almost  20  different  areas  of  the  law,  the  general 
supervision  requirements  were  found  to  pose  riiajor  problems  in  all  but  two  of  the 
States  visited. 


OSEP  findings  of  nbhcompliancc  most  often  cited  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  SEA  to  ensure  that  the  recipients  of  EHA-B  funds  retain  the  records  needed 
to  denaonstrate  compliance  with  applicable  program  and  adriiiriistrative 
requirements,  insufficient  procedures  for  ensufirig  that  the  SEA  or  any  other 
responsible  agency  that  administers  special  education  programs  has  ah  appropriate 
method  for  cpof dinating  the  adiriiriistratidri  of  special  education  programs  and 
projects  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  a  lack  of  appropriate  methods  for 
disseminatihg  to  responsible  agencies  information  on  special  education  program 
requirements  and  successful  practices; 
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In  prcvibus  :  years,  a  finding  oE  ndjncbmpliahce  in  the  area  of  general 
supcrvisibh  usually^  resulted  frdin  the  SEA  lacking  adequate  authority  over 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  children  administered  by  other  public 
agencies,  by  statutes  or  agreement,  or  from  the  SEA  failing  to  exercise  its 
authority  properly.  The  most  recent  OSEP  site  visit  results  indicate  that  only 
one  State  visited  is  still  cxpeficncing  major  problems  with  this  requircmcht 
because  the  State  Board  regulations  do  hot  specify  that  the  SEA  has  authority  to 
correct  deficicricijes  or  chfbrcc  legal  obligations  in  programs  operated  by  other 
State  agencies.  However  three  States  were  cited  for  a  failure  to  exercise  general 
supcTvisidh  over  a  particu!ar_  school  operated  by  another  State  agency,  and  one 
State  was  cited  for  not  exercising  sufficient  general  supcfvisdfy  authority  over  all 
public  agencies  providing  special  education  in  the  State. 

A  study  Jin  effective  State  mohitorihg  policies  Center  for 

the  Study  of  Social  Policy  (1983)  is  consistent  with  the  find^  of  OSEP  related 
to  SEA  impJemehtatidh  of  thd  general  supervision  requirements.  However,  SEAs 
hay^_  directed  significant  atbntion  to  LEA  monitoring  as  opposed  to  monitoring 
programs  operated  by  other  State  agencies,  this  reflects  the  reajizatibn  and 
resultant  prioritization  that  LEA  programs  serve  the  majority  of  children  with 
handicapping  conditions  in  a  State. 


_  A  more  recent  purvey  of  16  States  cdnducted  by  NASDSE  (1986)  confirms  the 
pfidfity  placed  by  SEAs  dn  m^dnitorihg  of  local  education  agencies.  The  NASDSE 
survey  found,  however,  that  States  report  Jittle  procedural  difficulty  in  monitoring 
dther  agencies  that  provide  special  education  and  related  services  in  their  State.. 
Typically  SEAs  j-eport  that  monitoring  these  agencies  is  premised  dh  the  use  of 
the  same  procedures,  manuals  and  foilow-up  activities  that  are  employed  to 
monitor  LEA  programs.  The  Ctnttt  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy  (1983)  reported 
additional  approaches  to  monitdring  other  State  agcncics,^  including  written, 
interagency  agreements,  and  intcgfatidh  of  the  ihohitdrihg  requirements  of  the 
SEA  with  the  licensure  and  ceftificatidri  rcquircmchts  of  other  State  agencies. 

While  these  data  ihtiicate  that  States  havi  made,  progress  in  their  efforts  to 
cdjnply  with  the  general  supcrvisidn  rcquircmcn^^^  from  findings  of 

OSEP  monitoring  visits  that  States  arc  ^till  experiencing  serious  difficulties  in 
fully  meeting^  the  responsibilities  in  this  area.  Data  compiled  by  NASDSE 
suggests  that  recent  SEA  effxirts  to  improve  their  monitoring  activities  have  been 
concentrated  oh  thc^  other  areas  of  administrative  respdnsibility  which  were  alsd 
found  by  OSEP  to  require  improvement  in  many  States  -  continuously  collecting 
and  analyzing  information,  and  follow-up  and  enforcement  to  ensure  that 
deficiencies  are  corrected. 
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Gontihiibuslv  Collecting  and 
Analyzing  Information 


Findings  from  6SEP  site  visits  to  States  indicate  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Federal  citations  of  noncompliance  in  the  area  of  SEA  monitoring  resulted  from 
deficiencies  in  procedures  for  continuously  coiiecting  or  analyzing  information 
sufficient  to  determine  if  lEAr  were  in  compliance  with  specific  legal 
requirements  of  LHA-B.  Common  deficiencies  iii  these  procedures  were  related  to 
incomplete  review  of  requirements  for  evaluation  and  placemen t,  rcsidchtial 
placements,^  program  options  and  cbafidentialiiy  of  student  records.  States  were 
also  cited  frcquciiily  foi  failure  havi  procedures  fot  collecting  and  reviewing 
btficf_informa_tion  relevant  to  compliance  determ^  files, 
hearing  and  court  files  and  decisions,  and  evaluations  and  performance  reports. 

One  reason  that  States  continue  to  be  cited  for  deficiencies  iii  their 
pfoccdiLrcs  Xor  collecting  and  analyzing  cojnpliance  data  iszthat,  as  reported  both 
by  NASDSE  and  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy,  the  mdhitbring 
prbcedures  that  mbst  SEAs  have  imp^^^  carry  out  their  administrative 

responsibilities  arc  based  on  a  cyclical  process  where  LEAs  are  subject  to  a 
comprehensive  compliance  review  by  the  SEA  only  at  specified  intervals.  The 
review  is  focused  on  an  on-site  visit  which  is  typicaily  completed  at  either  three- 
year  or  f ive-yca,r  intervals.  Both  OSEP  site  visits  and  the  NASDSE  survey  found 
that  for  most  States  reviewed,  in  years  when  LEAs  are  not  subject  tb  the  on-site 
review^  only  limited  cbmpliahcc^^  cbllcctcd  by  the  SEAs.   A  review 

of  monitbrihg  procedures  conducted  by  the  Mid-South  Regional  Resource  Center  in 
July  1986  fbund  similar  cyclical  approaches  used  in  each  of  the  nine  States  in  the 
Mid-South  region. 

The  cyclical  process  being  used  by  SEAs  to  mdnitdr  LEAs  for  compliance  as 
found  in  the  NASDSE  study  can  be  characterized  into  three  phases  —  (1)  Data 
Collection  and  Review;  (2)  Oh-Sitc  Validation;  and  (3)  Reporting  and  Follow-up  - 
each  ci'  which  is  described  below. 

•  Phase  1.-^  Data  CQllectlon  and  Review  -  This  component  of  the 
compiiance  review  is  designed  to  obtain  and  review  relevant 
information  for  determining  the  consistency  of  local  policies 
and  procedures  with  Federal  and  State  statutes  and  rcgulatibhs. 
The  implementation  of  these  policies  and  procedures  arc 
vefif icd  during  the  dh-sitc  review  conducted  during  Phase  2. 
Activities  completed  during  iliis  phase  arc  prJmarily  in 
preparation  for  the  on-site  ihbhitorihg  visit,  and  include 
obtaining^  and  reviewing  district,  policies  and  analysis  of 
performance  data.  In  additibn,  logistical  procedures  such  as 
building  and  pupil  sampling  for  purposes  of  verification  are 
undertaken. 

•  Phase  2:  bn-Site  Validation  Reviews  -  the  primary  puf pose  of 
on-site  monitoring  is  to  validate  the  implementation  of  the 
plans,  polii  ies  and  procedures  documented  during  Phase  1  and 
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to  ensure  cx«npHahce  with  a  venfiahlc  thrdugb 

document  review  and  data  reporting^  this  phase_  typicaliy 
includes  visits  to  schools  and  classrooms  to  observe  all 
components  of  the  program,  such  as  instruction,  related 
service  s ,  staffing  patterns  and  teacher 
certification/qualifications,  program  supervision,  physicai  plant, 
and  avaiiabiiity  of  inservice  training.  Activities  during  this 
phase  also  include  recdfd_feview  for  a  sample  of  students  and 
review  of  a  sample  of  lEPs,  as  well  as  interviews  with  various 
personnel^  such  as  administrators,  support  persbnael,  teachers, 
students,  and  parents,  to  verify  the  provision  of  services  and 
to  validate  that  procedures  are  being  implemented  as 
documented. 

•     Phase  3:  Reporting  and  Foiiowup  -  The  final  phase  of  the 

on-site  compliance  review  process  is  designed  to  provide 
agencies  with  feedback  regarding  their  compliance  status^  Jo 
assist  with  development  aiid  implementation  of  plans  for 
cbrrcctivc  action  and  in  some  States^  to  provide 
recbmmehdatibhs  on  prbgram  areas  which  may  need 
improvement  even  though  they  are  in  compliance  with  Federal 
and  State  statutes  and  regolations.  This  component  generally 
includes  preparation  of  a  written  report  that  contains  findings 
from  the  on-site  visit,  and  fdjlov-up  to  ensure  that  required 
actions  arc  implemented  by  the  LEAs.  The  content  bf  the 
written  repbrt  is  similar  ambhjg  States  and  iypically  includes 
commendations^  areas  of  hohcompliance,  and  a  plan  for 
corrccjivc  action  and/or  a  program  improvement  plan,  as  well 
as  timelines  for  implementing  required  and  recommended 
changes.  Once  the  plans  of  action  arc  completed  and 
appropriate  documentation  of  implementation  of  the  cbrrcctivc 
actions  have  been  received,  the  SEA  sends  a  letter  indicating 
compliance  to  the  local  agency. 

-  ^  Results  of  6SEP  site  visits  have  indicated  that  this  cyclical  process  used  by 
States  _does  not  always  result  in  comprehensive  monitoring  of  all  requirements  to 
fully  meet  their  obligation  of  continuously  cdllecting  and  analyzing  cdmpliahce 
information.  NASbSE  fcpdrtcdi  hdwcvcf,  that  as  States  cbntihue  to  imprbve  their 
systems  df  cbmpliaiice  mbnitorihg  to  meet  their  administrative  respbhsibilities, 
thcy  arc  iridvirig  towards  the  dcvclopmcht  bf  improvid  processes  whtefi  allow  SEA 
staff  tb  mbhitbr  agencies  on  a  mbre  continuotxs  basis  than  the  on-site  review 
intcrval_  wbxdd  otherwise  allow.    Fm^  sevcrar  of  the  States  studied  by 

NASDSE  curreatly  jencourage  or  require  tE^  to  conduct  a  self-evaluation, 
although  there  is  substantial  variation  among  States  in  the  use  of  self -evaluation 
procedures.  Most  States  employ  self-evaluation  as  a  pfeparatofy  process  dniy 
prior  to  the  SEA  on-site  visit,  but  NASDSE  found  that  many  SEAs  have  begun  td 
require  annual  self -assessments  by  LEAs  in  jn  attempt  to  gather  cdmpliance 
information  on  a  more  cdntinuous  basis.  The  self-evaluation  instrument  is 
primarily  a  checklist  of  policies  and  procedures  and  may  include  examples  of  the 
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appropriate  typci  of  to  demonstrate  compliance.  The 

sclfTCvaluatiohs^arc  generally  designed  to  assist  LEAs  in  identifying  program  areas 
in  need  of  improvement  and  to  assist  agencies  focus  requests  for  techriicai 
assistance. 

_ Another  activity  reported  by  NASDSE  as  rcccntly_  implemented  by  St^^  to 
provide  more  cohtinubus  oversight  is  a  strategy  used  in  Qhlo  and  Illinois,  which 
focuses  dh  reviewer  p^^  and  forms  to  determine  that  they  arc 

complete  and  arc  in  conapH  with  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations.  Iii 
iUinois^  written  policies  and  procedures  for  screenings  referral,  detcrmihirig 
apprapriatcncss  of  referral,  LRE,  conducting  evaluations  and  rcavaluatibns,  and 
placing  students  in  special  education  classes  arc  submitted  to  the  SEA  along  with 
forim  _  ill  several  areas,  includihg  referral,  parcnt/guardian  notification, 
multidisciplinary  cbhferehces,  report^^^  jdocuihchtatibn  of  parent  contacts  and  lEPs. 
A  report  of  findings  is  dcvelbpcd  by  the  SEA_  Including  corrective  action  needed, 
and  _tfic  LEA  Bttust  rcspbnd  to  the  report  of  findings  with  a  written  plan  of  action 
specifjnittg  how  each  area  has  been  or  will  be  corrected  and  timelines  for  each 
corrective  action,  this  procedure  alluws  the  SEA  to  oversee  many  components  of 
ah  agency*s  special  education  program  without  having  to  cbhduct  ah  bn-site  visit. 

One  of  the  more  sophisticated,  "bff-sighf  ihbhitbrihg  ^rocediires  reported  by 
NASDSE  is  the  Special  Education  Ihfbrmatioh  System  _(SPEDiS)  devel^^  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Departmcht  of  Educatibh.  SPEDIS  is  a  student-level  data  base 
which  ebntairis  inf brmatioh  abbut  in^  their  programs  which  is 

entered  by  each  schbbi  district  rcsp^^^  providing  special  education,  the 

SPEDIS  system  is  designed  tb  analyze  the  data,  reject  inaccurate  or  inappropfiatc 
entries,  and  flag  data  whjch  are  old  or  in  noncompliance  with  State  or  Federal 
regulations.  On  a  regular  basis,  SPEDIS  is  used  to  ensure  that 

•  spec iaL  education  is  pfovjded  only  f  or  children  within  the 
State-mandated  age  range  (3-21); 

•  evaluation  data  arc  cbhsistent  w;th  criteria  associated  with  the 
handicapping  cbnditibn  and  that  tests  were  administered  by 
qualified  examiners; 


•  evaluation  data  are  not  more  than  three  years  old; 

•  special  Education  Evaluation/Placement  Team  meetings  are  held 
at  least  annually; 

i     lEP  infofmatibn  is  complete;  and 


•     discharge  information  is  available  for  transition  planning. 

^_  data  are  updated  continuously  thrdughout  the  year  by  each  agency 

providing  special  education  and  related  services  to  handicapped  children.  SEA 
staff  reviews  SPEDIS  data  for  all  agencies  on  an  annual  basis  in  areas  such  as 
placement,   dates   of   reevaluations,   and   nurnber   of   hburs   in   each  program 
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placcmcnt._  In  addition,  prior  to  on-site  visits,  extensive  reports  are  prepared 
using  SPEDIS  data  for  review  by  the  on-site  monitoring  team. 

NASDSE  also  found  that  several  States  work  closc^^^  with  their  complaint 
management  unit  Within  the  SEA,  which  makes  available  to  mojiitbring  staf  f,^  on  a 
regular  basis,  data  such  as  parent  complaints,  nu  topics  of  duc_pTdcess 

hearings,  OCR  findings,  or  referrals  from  other  agencies.  Review  of  complaint 
data  occasionally  leads  to  the  SEA  conducting  "issue  specific"  or  "selective** 
reviews  of  local  and  other  agencies.  These  reviews  arc  indepth  analyses  of 
specific:  targeted  issues  in  particular  agencies  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  SEA  through  the  cbmpliant  manag^ement  system.  Agencies  can  also  be 
selected  For  targeted  reviews  through  dali  Erbm  other  sources,  such  as  siDecial 
studies,  fiscal  data,  or  other  statistical  data  collected  By  the  SEA  on  an  annual 
basis.  Selective  reviews  are  typically  conducted  through  on-site  visits  by  SEA 
staff  to  determine  compliance  in  the  specific  area  with  guidelines,  rules  and 
regulations^  and  jaw.  As  with  the  comprehensive  on-site  compliance  reviews, 
reports  of  findings  are  developed  and  technical  assistance  is  provided  to  assist  the 
agency  iihplernehtihg  any  required  corrective  actions. 


 These  processes  dcvcldped  by  the  States  provide  SEA  staff  with  jhdre 

comprehensive  and  cdntinu«5^  systems  for  monitoring  the  implementation  of 
Federal  and  State  rules  and  regulations  than  they  have  had  before.  As  a  result, 
SEA  staff  reported  to  NASDSE  that  as  they  continue  to  develop  and  refine  their 
systems  of  compliance  review  they  become  more  efficient  and  thorough  in  their 
monitoring  procedures.  In  addition,  a  side  effect  of  the  monitoring  process 
results  in  SEAs  identifying  innovative  and  exemplary  programs  which  can  be 
disseminated  to  other  agencies. 


t^orrection  oi  ueiiciencics 
Enforcement  of  Sanctions 

SEA  stafT  in  one  State  studied  by  NASDSE  ^  1986)  reported  that  ^s  their 
monitoring  process  has  evolved  they  have  found  an  increase- in  the  number  of 
findings  of  noncompliance  which  can  be  attributed  directly  to  increased 
comprehensiveness  of  their  monitoring  process,  not  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  infractions  on  the  part  of  the  agencies.  Other  States  reported  that 
improvement  iii  their  systems  had  enabled  them  to  evaluate  findings  of 
hohcbmpliance  oh  a  mbfe  systematic  basis^  aiid  consequently  they  have  the  ability 
tb  nbte  trends  in  cbmpliance  and  hohcbnipliahce  and  to  identify  problem  areas 
which  may  call  for  targeted  technical  assistance  thrbughbut  the  State. 


NASDSE  reviewed  summaries  of  findings  prepared  by_  JO  States  upon 
completion  of  comprehensive  compliance  reviews  conducted  during  1985  and  1^86. 
The  findings  indicate  that  most  LEAs  are  not  experiencing  difficulty  with 
implementation  of  the  vast,  majority  of  Federal  and  State  regulations.  For 
exarnplei  in  a  review  bf  62_  LEAs  in  Connecticut  during  1985,  only  3  percent:  bf 
the  possible  citations  were  found  to  be  out  of  compliance,  and  three  of  the  LEAs 
visited  had  almost  60  percent  of  all  the  findings  of  noncompliance.  Similarly,  161 


compliance  reviews  condttcted  by  the  Caiifornia  SEA  in  1985  resulted  in  only  5 
percent  of  tfic  possible  citations  of  ndncompliancc  and  Oregon  noted  that  36 
percent  of  the  116  local  districts  they  monitbred  during  1985  had  no  findings  of 
noncompliance  at  the  time  of  the  monitoring  visit. 

Across^ ^5tates  reviewed  JjyJ^IASDSE,  areas  with  which  LEAs  were  fouhd  to 
^^1  difficulty  with  implementation  of  Federal  laws  and  regulations  included 
chiW  identification  and  location,  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
soreening  and  referral  of  students,  comprehensive  system  of  personnel 
develQpment,  and  provision  of  services  within  the  least  restrictive  environment 
In  addition,  few  States  reported  that  LEAs  had  difficulty  meeting  the  requirements 
services      ^°"f'^'="*'^''ty'  access  to  records,  and  the  provision  of  appropriate 

_^  Among  the  typicaj  SEA  findings  0^  "oncbmplianee,  some  6f  which  were 
State-specific,  such  as  class  she,  NASDSE  noted  that  three  areas  were  prevalent 
across  the  10  States  reviewed--the  evaluation  process,  the  content  and 
d|vclopmcnt  of  lEPs,  and  Darental  notificaUon.   In  addition,  six  States  noted  that 

^f:«i-^H"e.Jr1-**°^  u*^'*""  ^^^ff   shortages,  particularly 

specialized  staff,  such  as  occupational  and  physical  therapists,  bilingual  special 
education  teachers,  and  bilingual  evaluation  staff. 

f,^^,^^^^  ^^P^^^^l^^^  ^ctc  not  always  specific  in  their  summaries  of 

Hl^^•5*^^^i  V'f but  in  those  States  that  did 
provide  detailed  reasons  for  the  citations,  findings  of  noncompliance  were  not  for 

^^Jtt^s  ""'^  ^1  ^  ^H'H^'^  ^°  provide  services,  but  rather  to  inadequate 

W?nfn^l'°  ^""^  insufficient  documentation.      For   example,  proWems 

ino^  the    area    Of    parental    notification   included    not  maintaining 

1^         m«t'„«''  teen  contacted  with  information  on  participation 

°?"^'°8S.     Problems  noted  la  the  area  of  lEPs  included  insufficient 

°^  '^^'^^  programs  and  «rvices  to  be 
provided  to^the  student,  includm^  services.    Three  States  also  noted  that 

^erc  having^difficulty  meeting  the  requirement  to  review  lEPs  annually,  and 
three  States  _citcd  tfieir  LEAs  consistently  for  failure  to  meet  the  l^year 
recvaluation  timelines.  ^ 

^„ii  ^-^=  shortcomings  noted  by  NASDSE  were  in  the  area  of 

evalua  ion,  where  all  Slates  cited  their  LEAs  for  deficiencies  in  some  part  of  the 
evaluatton  process.  Most  notably,  dose  to  half  the  States  reported  that  written 
comprchcnsive^evaluation  reports  were  not  complete  or  did  not  clearly  document 
m^^^  determining  specific  services.    Another  common 

[fn^in?..  -kmI^  multidisciplinary  team  was  not  always,  used  to  determine  a 
students  eligibility  for  special  education  services.  One  State  noted  that  this 
finding  was  often  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speech  therapists  eould  not  provide 
^v'^Vt-  ^'^at  they  had  assistance  from  other  evaluation  staff  in  establishing  the 
eligibility  of  students  with  language  and  communication  disoi 
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While  these  findings  suggest  that  SEA  monitoring  activities  arc  effective  in 
idehtif yihg  deficiencies  in  local  prdgram  operations,  over  half  the  States  visited 
by  0SEP  were  found  to  have  significant  shortcomings  in  their  procedures  to 
assure^ -that  such  program  dcficichGics_  are  corrected.  This  has  consequently 
resulted  in  iridcqjiatc  implcmcntaU  States'  existing  cnfolcemerit  authority  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  assure  that  agencies  comply  with  SEA  corrective  orders 
and  with  all  applicable  legal  responsibilities. 

The  NASIJSE  survey  found,  however,  that  States  have  :^adc  changes  to  their 
reporting  and  follow-up  procedures  in  an  effort  to  more  closely  mbaitdr  LEA 
impremcntation  of  corrective  actions.  The  NASDSJE  survey  indi^^^^  that  in  jnost 
States  studied^  upon  compiction  of  the  on-site  compliance  review^  a  draft  repori 
of  firidirigs  is  prepared  by  the  SEA  monitoring  team  leader,  including  recommended 
plans  of  corrective  action-  Different  appfdaches  are  used  for  development  of  the 
rihal  rcpoTt,  which  includes  timelines  and  the  actual  corrective  actions  to  be 
implemented  by  the  iEAs,  but  typically  States  communicate  with  the  locals 
through  written  documents  and  Jettcrs  with  the  SEA  taking  the  lead  role  in 
development  of  the  plans  for  corrective  action^  In  Ohib^  hdw^  core 
monitoring  team  returns  to  the  site  with  the  report  of  fiadihgs  to  engage  in  a 
cooperative  process  of  negotiation  of  corrective  actions  witlt  tire  local 
administrators.  the  on-site  follow-up  meeting  for  hegotiation  purposes  is  a 
recent  additidh  to  Ohid's  cdmpliance  review  system.  SEA  personnel  responded  to 
NASDSE  interviewers  that  they  find  the  face-to-face  cdmmiunicatidn  to  be  much 
mote  crfcetive  than  written  cbrrcspondcrice.  Local  admiiiistrators  are  reported  td 
be  more  cooperative  wh^cn  they  are_  personally  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
corrective  action  plan  and  seem  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  ensuring  that  the 
plan  is  implemented  in  a  timely  fashion. 


In  lUiiidis^  the  NASDSE  survey  indicates  that  local  agencies  play  an 
extensive  role  in  develdpihg  a  plan  fdr  cdfrectivc  actidn^  as  they  are  required  td 
fbrmulatc  a  rc&pbhsc  to  the  SEA*s  report  of  findings,  and  in  Calif dfiiia^  the  Ideal 
agency  takes  the  lead  rble.  _  NASDSE  also  rcpbrtcd  bh  andthcr  feature  of 
California's  follow-up  procedures  w^^^  attempt  to 

ensure  that  LEAs  are  correcting  identified  deficiencies--an  automated  cbmpHance 
tfacking  system  which  is  used  to  catalogue  each  finding  of  noncompliance  for  a 
LEA.  When  a  notice  df  implemeiitatidn  of  corrective  action  Is  filed  by  the  LEA 
the  infdrmatidri  is  noted  in  the  system.  The  data  base  is  used  to  identify 
agencies  which  have  hbt  implemented  cbrrcctivc  actions  within  the  required 
timelines  and  generally  keeps  track  of  agencies'  compliance  status  and  progress 
being  made  toward  compliance. 

Another  activity  used  by  States  to  ensure  thai  deficiencies  are  corrected  is 
pefiodic,  progress  reviews  to  check  on  the  implementation  of  required  actions. 
NASDSE  rcpdrted  that  to  imprdvc  their  follow-up  process.  States  have  developed 
formal  follow-up  prdccdures  for  ajeiicies  that  have  not  adequately  responded  to 
findings  from  a  cbmpliahce  review^  or  for  agencies  with  severe  compliance 
problems.  The  fbllbw-up  review  entails  revisiting  the  agency  and  may  also  include 
provision  of  additional  technical  assistance  if  required. 
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-  States  also  noted  the  availability  of  sanctions  to  ensure  compliance,  but  most 
reported  that  they  preferred  n^^^  to  ujse  this  approach  as  it  seemed  to  be 
somtwhat  self-defeating.  NASDSE  noted  thai  most  SEA  staff  believe  the  most 
suMessful  technique  for  achieving  compliance  is  the  provision  of  tcchiiicai 
assistance  which  is  typically  requested  by  the  local  agencies  in  response  to  the 
report  of  f indings.  Nevertheless^  one  State  reported  that  withholding  of  funds 
was  Tecently  required  to  persuade  one  LEA  to  implement  corrective  actions  and 
another  State  studied  by  NASDSE  reported  that  occasionally  a  slowdown  of 
funding  was  employed  as  a  sanction  when  absolutely  ncccssaryi 

^ iz  J^  is  Avident  that  SEAs  arc  assessing  and  committed  to  assuring  that 
programs  under  their  governance  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  educatidri  to  all 
handicapped  childf en  consistent  witt  Federal  and  State  statutes  and  regulations 
The  _  enhanced  management  Jnformation  systems  which  arc  permitting  more 
continuous  screening^  Jhe  more  thorough  review  of  all  requirements  and 
strengthened  follow-up  procedures,  reflect  the  continuing  growth  in  SEA  capacity 
to  continuously  assess  and  assure  the  implementation  of  EHA-B  requirements 


Program  Evalnatinn 

^^"t  part  of  this  chapter  has  described  Fcdeial  and  State  efforts  to 
assess  and  assure  the  implementation  of  EHA-B  requirements.  The  remainder  of 
this  chapter  describes  Federal  and  State  program  evaluation  activities  designed  to 
asscM  and^  assure  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  the  policies,  procedures  and 
practices^  being  ^^implemented.  The  FederaJ  program  evaluation  activities  are 
described  ^and  findings  of  completed  studies  summarized.  Further,  a  selected 
sample   or  Staje   and   local    program   evaluation    studies   are   presented  as 

States, and  local  educational  agencies  are  making  and 
knowledge  they  are  contributing  to  improving  the  quality  of  educational 
opportunities  provided  to  handicapped  children  and  youth. 


Federal  Evajpation  Fff^ftS 

The  principal  evaluation  activities  being  conducted  at  the  Federal  level  relate 
to  specific  legislative  mandates  that  are  prescribed  in  Section  618  of  EHA-B  A 
summary  of  these  evaluation  studies  is  presented  below. 


Studies 


 The  special  studies  required  by  Sectidn,6I8  of  the  ERA  represent  topics  and 

concerns  where  nationally  representative  information  is  needed  by  Congress  and 
tfte  u.S.  Department  of  Education  to  determine  the  nature  and  variability  of 
efforts  to  implement  the  Act.  The  following  three  studies  currently  arc  being 
supported  under  this  section.  * 
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P.L.  98-199  directed  the  Secretary  of  Educatibh  to  conduct  a  longitudinal  study  of 
a  sample^  of  Jiahdicapped  students  as  part  of  the  maadated  evaluation  effort  to 
asscss^  tfie  impact  of  EHA_-B.  Tfe  study  will  focus  oh  the  educaiibhal,  vocation 
and  independent  living  status  and  experiences  of  secondary  students  while  in 
special  education  and  their  transitional  status  and  progress  after  graduating  or 
otherwise  leaving  secondary  school. 

Five  major  research  guestidns  will  guide  the  study's  collection  of  descriptive 
and  explanatory  data  as  well  as  the  data  analysis  efforts: 

Bcscrlptivc  Issues 

1.  What  are  the  personal  and  family  characteristics  of  secondary- 
age  handicapped  youth? 

2.  What  status  do  handicapped  youth  attain  while  in  school  and 
afterward  in  education,  emplbyrheht,  and  indepehdeht-Iivihg 
ddrnaihs? 

3.  What  education,  employment,  and  independent-living  <:ervices  do 
handicapped  youth  receive  while  in  school  and  afterward? 

I.  What  explains  the  patterns  of  services  that  handicapped  youth 
receive? 


2.    WMt    „bacfcgrbuhi     and  _  coii^  variables,  services, 

experiences,    or    prior    attainments^  are    related    to  youths' 
educational,  employment,  and  independent  living  outcomes? 

Data  will  be  obtained  from  a  planned  sample  of  8,000  parents  of  handicapped 
students  from  50  States  and  from  approximately  300  local  educational  agencies  and 
from  the  youths  themselves,  as  well  as  from  school  recbrds^  schbbl  district 
administrators,  aiid  service  providers  for  students  aged  14  thrbugh  26. 

Diic   tb  the  cbmplexity  of  samplings  jheasurcm^      data  cblleetion^  and 
analysis  issues  related  to  designing  and  irnplemehting  a  five*year  study,  plan 
contract  was  awarded  tb  SRI  JatetnatxbBal  in  Sep^^^^  completed  in 

October,  I ^&6.-  A  Request  for  Proposal  to  implcmenr the  longitudinal  study  design 
was  announced  in  October,  1 9S6  atid  is  plaaned  for  award  by  January,  1987.  The 
first  wave  of  data  collection  is  planned  for  the  Spring  of  1987. 

Survey  of  Expenditures  for  Special  Education  aiid^elated  Services.  OSEP 
has  cbiitracted  with  Decision  Resburces  Cbrporatibh  to  undertake  a_  hatibhal 
survey  to  obtain  comparable  expenditure  data  from  hatibhally  representative 
sample  of  local  educational  ageircics  for  all  handicapping  conditions.  The  data  is 
to  be  obtained  from  a  sample  of  60  school  districts  in  iS  States.    To  overcome 
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p.rcviou.s  interpretive  limitaUbns  of  expenditure  studies^  DRC  is  using  an 
"ihgreaients^a^^^  pupil  costs  for  special  ediicatioh.  In  such 

ah  apprdaeR,  costs_  for  each  service  wilj  be  determined  and  then  aggregated  in 
order  to  provide  a  range  of  expenditures  by  handicapping  condition  and  age. 

The  DRC  study  has  been  designed  to  answer  three  questions,  which  are 
described  below.  The  underlying  objective  ss  ta_  provide  cstiitiatcs  and  ranges  of 
expenditures  and  services  nationally,  and  to  provide  an  exjpianatibh  tor  tfie 
variations^ in  ranges  and^rvicc  levels.  The  study's  focus  oh  addressijig  the  range 
of  cxpehditurcs  ind  expl^^  variation  is  a  major  advaricement  in  understanding 
nahonal  esHniates  educationai  expenditure  data  and  being  able  to 

explain  the  variation  within  and  between  handicapping  conditions  as  well  as  State 
and  local  educational  agencies. 

The  first  qucstibhr-hdw  niucfi  doc^^^^^  cost  to  educate  handicapped 
childrcn?-win  be  addressed  by  using  the  following  subquestibris: 

•  What  is  the  average  and  range  of  per  pupil  expenditures  for 
special  education  instr fictional  programs  and  related  services  for 
all  handicapped  students? 

•  What  is  the  average  and  range  of  per  pupil  expenditures  for 
each  category  and  age  group  of  handlcapp-d  students? 

•  What  is  the  national  total  and  range  of  district  costs  for 
special  education  instructional  programs  and  related  services? 

•  What  factors  contribute  to  the  cost  variations? 

Thc^^^^  to  be  answered"hbw  do  local  educational  agencies 

tinaiiee  these  costs  and  what  is  the  cbritributibn  of  Federal  funds'>-will  be 
addressed  in  two  subquestions: 

•  What  is  the  pfopbitiph  of  all  special^  education  and  related 
scf vice  expenditures  for  each  of  the  major  Federal  cducatidn 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  and  State  and  local  funds? 


Ho>  do  districts  aHocate  "ext  funding  sources  among 

special  education  programs  and  related  services? 


The  third  question  to  be  cxamincd-what  levels  of  special  education  programs 
and  related  services  are  provided  and  to  which  handicapped  students?-will  be 
addressed  in  two  subquestions: 

#  What,  is  the  prbpbrtibn_ j>f  children  in  each  Federally-defined 
ha_iidicappihg_  category  ^^a^^  age/grade  group  receiving  different 
special  education  programs  and  related  services? 
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•     What  are  the  patterns  of  special  educatioh   programs  and 
related  services  delivered  to  different  groups  of  chiidreii? 


The  DRe  study  completed  data  collection  during  the  Spring  of  15815. 
Analysis  and  reporting  of  the  findings  will  begin  during  i9R7  and  continue  during 
1988.  Future  annual  reports  will  detail  the  DRC  study  methodology,  procedures 
for  analysis,  and  findings. 


Study  of  Programs  of  Instructibh  in  Da^^and  Residential  Facilities.  Sect  ion 
61£(J)(2)XE)  of  the  EHA  requires  that  the  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
ijSp|emcniation  of  the  Act  inelude_*^aa  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  cEfecttvcncss 
of  procedwcs  undertaken  by  each  State  cdu^atibna!  agency,  local  educational 
agency,  and  intermediate  educational  unit...to  improve  programs  of  instruction  for 
handicapped  children  and  youth  in  day  or  residential  facilities."  To  address  this 
requirement^  OSEP  is  conducting  a  36-mpnth  study  which  will  focus  dii  the 
children  who  are  served  by  facilities  (iii  either  day  or  residential  programs)  that 
arc  primarily  or  exclusively  for  harid^^  studchts.     While  this  srbup  of 

ciiildreiL  represents  only  ^  relatively  small  prbportLdh  of  all  handicapjied  children 
idcntiricd  witiiin  the  United  Staples,  ihey  j^^     parUcularly  impdrtaat  ^ 
several  rMSons.   First,  the  students  arc  gcncr^  severely  handicapped  than 

handicapped  children  who  live  at  home  and  who  attend_  regular,  rather  than 
separate  or  special  schools.  Second,  considerable  variation  exists  among  States 
and  across  age  and  handicap  groups  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  children  in 
separate  day  programs  of  residential  facilities. 


A  number  of  questions  regarding  this  population  remain  unanswered: 

•  What  arc  the  character!  tics  of  children  served  in  separate  day 
and  residential  facilities? 

•  What  are  the  nature  and  amount  of  educational  and  related 
services  received  by  these  children,  and  the  quality  of  services, 
staff,  and  facilities? 

i  What  opportunities  for  ijitegfatidn  exist  within  separate 
facilities^  and  how  do  children  mbv^e  in  and  but  bf  such 
faciliiies? 


By  surveying  State  cd^  and  a  sample  of  separate  facilitie^^ 

and  by  comparing  data  obtained  through  this  study  to  that  obtained  by  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  in  a  study  conducted  during  the  1978-79  school  year, 
impfpvements  and  changes  in  p^rograms  and  services  in  day  and  residential 
facilities  will  be  zdocumeiited.  Initial  data  will  be  available  for  reporting  in  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  to  Congress. 
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The  State  Educational  Agencv/Federat 
Evaluation  Studies  Pfogfam 

^  The  Congre^bsidnal  intern  in  authorizing  iegisiation  for  the  creation  of  the 
State  Educational  Agency/Federal  Evaluation  Studies  Program  in  1983  was  that  a 
State/Federal  codpcraUve  evaluation  effort  would  itiUtuaHy  benefit  the  special 
education  program  at  Federal,  State  and  local  levels.  For  mutual  benefit  to  exist, 
the  State  evaluations  would  have  to  consider  both  the  Federal  need  for  intense 
evaluaUon  that  explains  a  thdrpugh  understanding  of  relationships  and  variability^ 
and  the  State  need  for  evaluation  of  program  effects  that  are  compatible  with  thl 
Stated  publicly-adopted  agenda  and  policies.  Through  the  passage  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1983,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  State 
educational  agencies  to  assess  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
handicapped  students  under  Sect-on  618(d)  of  the  Act. 

=  -  ,^Se  need  for  responsive  evaluation  that  is  capable  of  reacting  to  a  State's 
publicly-adopted  program  agenda,  or  to  the  State  legislature,  as  well  as  having 
national  relevance  is  demonstrajed  by  the  impetus  within  States  to  evaluate  their 
qw^  programs.  Connecticut  undertook  the  FY  84  study  of  Critical  Variah!^^  th^t 
fttfCgt  the  Pl8ggpicnt  of  Emotionally  Malnriiii^ted  SttiHentf!  because  of  the 
escalating  costs  of  private  placement,  reliance  oh  what  some  regard  as  a  more 
restrictive  education  for  emotionally  maladjusted  students,  and  increasina 
litigation.  ° 

_  In  Ncw^Yo^rk,  the  State  Board  of  Regents  has  prepared  legislative  actioa  that 
would  provide  State  aid  to  school  districts  to  provide  direct  support  services  fo- 

?o«?r¥?!'5^^1-    "''A"^'  such  services  (NYS  Education  Department, 

l^-^i'^^^^^""  }^^^^^  New  York  study,  EvaHiation  »r  the  Eft^at.  nf 

TjtZ*  ^^J^Ji^^^f^  I^IV^^^^  Services  and  Pmr^^yrP^ 

l^fiOrngr  ie  Rcfgrraf  fgr  Spggial  Education  and  Unon  B^riassificatinn  ffma 

bBimi^  Edpgation  is  expected  to  contribute  to  deliberations  on  such  legislative 
action.  ° 

^otth  Camm  State  Legislature  revised  State  regulations  for 
mor«  effectively  identifying  children  as  having  specific  learning  disabilities  and 
behavioral/efflotronal  disorders.  The  data  collected  and  analyzed  through  North 
Carolina  s  FY  85  project  will  provide  answers  to  questions  of  effectiveness  of 
their  pre-referral  and  intervention  model  for  implementing  these  new  regulations. 

-  ^^^^^^^""^z^^  Commissioner  of  Education  gave  iitipetus  to  the  evaluation 
effort  by  appointing  a  committee  of  stakeholder  groups  to  plan  comprehejisive 
evaluatioa  of  special  education  programs  and  services.  Further,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  endorsed  the  study  by  adopting  the  Commissioner's  1985  Operational 
Plan.  The  Education  Department  was  charged  to  design  and  develop  a  special 
education  program  evaluation  model  for  use  on  a  district,  regional,  and  Statewide 
basis  to^measure  the  quality  of  special  education  programs.  The  FY  85  Vermont 
stu<ly.  SEA^Evaluation  Studies  is  the  response  t«5  that  directive. 
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_:     Impetus  for  the  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  and  Effectiveness  of  Recent 

Chances    in    Florida's    Gfaduatioii    and  ^m^etcncv   Test    Standards    on  Lti£ 

Eaticatibrial  Opportunities  Provided  Haiidicatjtjed  Students  arose  from  a  number  of 
sources.  One  is  recent  legal  action  taken  on  the  part  of  handicapped  students 
prbtestihg  the  impact  of  secondary  program  options  for  educable  mentally 
hahdicapped  students.  Another  is  the  evidence  of  coiicerh  documented  in  the 
report  of  the  Post  Secondary  Education  PJahnihg  Cdmmissidn  entitled^ "Disabled 
Students  Access_  to  _Post  _  Se^condary  _Ed^^  recommendations 
include  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  position  and  specific  goals 
for  improvement  of  postsecondary  programming  for  handicapped  individuals.  The 
activities  of  the  Florida  FY  86  SEA/Fcderal  Evaluation  Studies  project  will 
coordinate  with  the  Florida  Department  of  Education's  secondary  efforts. 

The  demands  for  accountability  by  State  policymakers  prbvidcdi^ the  impetus 
tor  the  Minnesota  FY  86  studv  of  The  Impact  and  Effectiveness  of  Entrance  and 
Exit  Criteria  for  Speciai  Educatioh  Programs^  in  MmnesQta:  The  Minnesota 
Legislature  has  required  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  to  explain  the 
growth  of  speciai  education,  particularly  in  high  incidence  areas  such  as  learning 
disabilities.  The  legislature  mandated  eight  separate  reports  on  special  education 
for  1986^  which  is  more  than  the  number  of  reports  for  the  previous  io  years 
combined.  These  reports  called  for  data  oh  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of 
services,  along  with  the  Minnesota  Departrnent  of  Education's  recommendations  for 
uniform  criteria  for  learning  disabilities  and  emotional  behavioral  disorder  &reas. 

The  1983  authorizing  legislation  enabled  the  Department  of  Education  to 
enter  into  eleven  cooperative  agreements  in  FY  84  and  ten  more  in  FY  85.  For 
FY  86,  eight  awards  totalling  nearly  $900,000  will  support  projects  under  this 
program.  Federal  funds  pay  for  up  to  60  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  studies. 
State  educational  agencies  contribute  the  remaining  40  percent  of  the  cost. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  issues  that  States  are  evaluating  in  the  1986  projects 
demonstrate  the  wide  range  of  topic  areas.  These  Include: 

•  Related  Services  will  be  assessed  in  Minnesota  and  Hawaii. 
Minnesota  is  investigating  the  impact  on  educational  and 
hdneducatidhal  gains  of  students  with  learhing  disabilities, 
emdtibhal  behayibral  disorders,  and  mild  mental  handicaps  who 
receive  occupational  therapy  service  versus  similar  students  who 
do  hot  i'cccivc  oeeupa  The  results  of  the  study 

will  compare  the  two  groups*  differences  attributed  to  receipt 
of _dccupati6n2i  therapy  services.  Hawaii  Is  Investigating  the 
comparative  effects  of  individuai  versus  group  speech/language 
therapy,  direct  versus  indirect  (consultative)  occupational, 
physical,  and  speech/language  therapy.  The  Hawaii  SEA  will 
determine  the  level  of  progress  of  students  receiving 
occupational  therapy  and  physical  therapy  in  an  educational 
setting. 
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•  Services  for  Behaviorallv/Emf>fintvgtlA^4ta<Ht4ea^ped  Stndentf^  ii 
the  focus  of  study  in  North  Carolina.  The  project  evaluates 
the  effects  of  a  behavior  targeting  and  currieulum  development 
system  on  behavioral  change  of  Behaviorally/Emotionaiiy 
Handicapped  (B/EH)  students. 

•  gfi#W«ten  and  ComDetencv  Tsst  StanriardQ  are  undei- 
examinatibn  in  Florida.  The  project  is  studying  the 
programmatic  and  student  outcomes  resulting  from 
implementation  of  State  legislative  changes  in  high  school 
graduation  requirements. 

•  C^tf rrtCVlvnF^Based^ssessinent  and  rategoriea  I  ^*^rafflflw^  is 
the  focus  of  study  in  Washington.  The  study  is  evaluating  the 
effects  of  curriculum  based  assessment  versus  hbrm  referenced 
procedures  for  determining  categorical  eligibiJity.  Variables 
wiirbe  defined  which  distinguish  categdrieal  programming  from 
standard  programming  received  in  the  regular  education  setting 
The  study  is  measuring  the  long-  term  impact  of  categorical 
programming  on  a  student's  career. 

•  jntgrvcpfion  fpr  Sty<l$nts^fecBerl^neing  F.earnmp 
ffQt?|gms  in  Regular  Educarint^  will  be  assessed  in  Iowa  The 
Study  addresses  how  related  services  personnel  apply 
interventions,  criteria  to  determine  effectiveness  of  services 
and  use  of  related  personnel  to  assist  regular  educators  in 
designing  interventions  for  applications  in  regular  education 
settings. 

•  EfiStiSsllfifiLSMSfiSS  of  trainable  mentally  retarded  adults  is  the 
focus  of  studjr  in  Nebraska.  The  components  of  success  and 
the  factors  influencing  success  will  be  investigated. 

•  Logai  Entrangg  anj)  Exit  Criteria  are  under  examination  in 
Minnesota.  The  study  is  evaluating  current  practices  and 
possible  alternatives  which  could  result  in  greater  specification 
5°^^.^°-°*^°^'^^  each  of  six  program  areas:  learning 
disabilities,  mild  mental  handicaps,  moderate-severe  mental 
handicaps,  emotional/behavioral  disorders,  physical  handicaps 
and  other  health  impaired  handicaps. 

The  twenty-nine  projceti  funded  in  FY  84,  FY  85  and  FY  86  span  I  time 
T^^'^^f  ^  March  31,  1988.  Although  FY  85  is  the  third  year 
orfunding,  the  findings  from  the  FY  84  studies  are  just  being  completed.  The 
tollowing  sections  summarize  the  findings  from  these  initial  reports. 

n^n^^m?!  '\  ^^^^  ^i'^nMrfl  imflrntl-    The  Illinois  State  Board 

Department  of  Education  examined  how  the  State  is  serving  learning  disabled 
students,  the  nature  of  services  provided,  and  variations  in  practices  which  may 
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be  associated  with  certain  spw^  cbrnmuhity  level  variables.  Utilizing  projcct- 
develdped  instruments,^  t  evaluators  collected  data  on  457  teachers  and  1,349 
students  from  alt  grade  levels  in  67  randomly  selected  school  districts 
representative  of  aii  areas  of  Illinois,  except  the  city  of  Chicago  public  schools. 

pvefall,  5.82  percent  of  the  State's  student  population  was  ciassif led  as 
learning  disabled.  A:  large  majority  of  the  sample  was  lidt  receivings  aiiy  chronic 
medications  (only  4.8  percent  had  any  indications  in  their  files  that  they  are 
administered  mcdication_  oh  a  regular  basis).  However,  36.6  pcrccht_or  the 
students  had  been  retained  at  least  one  grade  and  23.8  percent  came  from 
single  parent  families.  Most  (99.3  percent)  had  English  as  their  primary  language, 
and  14.4  percent  had  been  pfcvidusly  referred  for  special  services  but  had  not 
been  found  eligible  prior  to  their  classification  as  learning  disabled.  Males  (920  » 
69  percent)  dominated  females  (413  «  31  percent)  in  t^e  sample. 

t^he  study  examined  how  students  identj^fied  as  learning  disabled  are  selected 
to  participate  in  the  special  education  program.  It  was  found  that: 

•  the  Wechslcr  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children-Revised  (WISC-R) 
was  used,  in  the  priginal  classification  of  72.5  percent  of  the 
samp>lc.  If  only  the  WISC-R  IQs  are  considered,  the  average  IQ 
(90.4)  was  significantly  below  the  expected  population  mean  of 
100. 


•  Although  academic  achievement  testing  was  conducted  as  a  part 
of  the  classification  process  for  most  of  the  sample, 
achievement  data  was  unavailable  J^of  26  percent  of  the  sample. 
Of  the  students  tcstcdi  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  was 
most  commonly  used  (85  percent).  All  of  the  students  sampled 
were  performing  below  the  expected  age  level  in  the  academic 
areas  in  which  they  were  assessed. 


•  Forty  and  6_  tenths  percent  of  the  students  who  were 
eventuajiy  classified  as  learning  disabled  were  referred  because 
of  an  inability  to  perform  academically  commensurate  with  his 
or  her  peers.  Attention  deficits  were  the  second  largest  area, 
accounting  for  23.4  percent  of  the  referrals,  fplldwed  by 
reading  pfoblems  (14.2  percent),  language  deficits  (5.6  percent), 
behavior  (5.5  percent)^  mathematics  difficulties  (2.0  percent)^ 
immaturity  (1.4  pcrceht),  perceptual  deficits  (0.7  percent),  and 
spelling  problems  (0.2  percent). 

•  IhFormatibn_6n  how  students  arc  classjfied  as  Icarhlhg  disabicd 
and  selected  to  participate  in  the  special  education  program 
was  further  sorted  by  iState  area  code,  town  size,  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  district  and  per  capita  tuition  cost. 
No  specific  pattern  emerged  cdncerning  d^  or  dther 
variables  associated  with  the  identification  process  on  a 
Statewide,  regional  or  local  basis.    Districts  generally  seemed 
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whose  criteria  varied  considerably.  It  is.  possible  tJiat  students 
wlio  wwe  classified  in  one  district  couid  mbve  a  few  miles  to 
another  district  and  not  iiieet  the  different  classification 
criteria. 

•  There  was  no  discernible  pattern  in  the  procedure  used  by 
districts  to  classify  children  as^  learning  disabled,  the  larger 
districts  tended  to  bc^^lightly  more  likely  to  retain  students  in 
grades  and  to  use  more  self-contained  sefvices  than  did  the 
smaller  districts;  these  results  are  not  surprising  to  the  SEA 
because  larger  districts  have  more  students  and  could  justify 
self-contained  services  on  numbers  of  students  and  could  more 
easily  accommodate  the  class  size  changes  that  would  result 
from  retentions. 

_The  pcrcehtagc  of  time  per  day  that  students  identified  as  learning  disabled 
receive  special  services  was  another  area  of  study.  The  critical  findings  were: 

•  the  majority  of  students  (64.9  percent)  were  served  through 
resource  programs  where  they  spent  an  average  of  5  hours  and 
52  minutes  per  week  receiving  these  services. 

•  The  second  most  common  service  delivery  system  was  a  self- 
contained  program  which  served  29.2  percent  of  the  sample. 
These  students  who,  by  definition,  are  served  through  special 
education  programs  more  than  5G  percent  of  the  time,  spent  art 
average  of  7  hours  23  minutes  per  week  of  their  time  in 
general  education. 

•  The  _  remainder  of  students  (5.0  percertt)  received  eortsultatiort 
services^ ^  On  the  average,  their  special  education  i3achers 
spertt  65  mirtutcs  per  week  consulting  with  the  general 
education  teachers.  Generally,  this  was  accommodated  by  a 
resource  teacher  as  part  of  his  or  her  duties. 

^The  study  also  focu&cd  o^  the  special  areas  of  need  that  tend  to  be 
emphasized _irt  programs  for  studertts  who  are  labeled  as  learrtirtg  disabled  To 
exammc  this  question^  the  project  studied  the  annual  goals  listed  on  the  studertt 
population's  1984-85  lEPs:  It  was  found  that: 


Goals  established  for  students  in  the  sample  were  primarily 
academic  in  nature,  with  reading  (36.3  percent),  mathematics 
(29;1  percertt),  and  language  (23.1  percent)  accourttirtg  for  88  5 
percent  of  the  total  goals. 

Perceptual  renieditibh,  ah  instructiortal  techrtique  frequerttly 
used  with  learning  disabled  students,  accounted  for  only  2 
percertt  of  the  total  goals. 
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^  The  project  was  interested  in  dctermihihg  what  regular  education  remedial 
services  are  available  to  students  identified  as  Icarhihg  disabled  in  conjunction 
with  their  special  education  services.  The  main  findings  were: 


•  TJie  only  gencral  cducation  students  in  the 
sample  received  on  a  regular  basis  were  Chapter  1  services^  (24 
percent  of  the  total  sample  in  grades  one  through  six)  arid 
lower  level  classes  (18  percent  of  the  total  sariiplc  in  grades 
seven  through  12).  The  larger  districts  used  lower  level  classes 
more  often  than  did  pthef  districts.  However,  the  project 
reported  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
smaller  districts  were  cleihcntary  districts  or  did  not  feel  a 
need  to  provide  this  type  of  service.  The  districts  with 
student  populations  between  500  and  1,000  offered  more 
Chapter  1  services  than  did  the  other  districts. 

•  Speech  therapy  was  the  most  often  provided  related  service 
(17.3  percent  of  the  student  sample). 

•  Other  related  services,  including  social  work^  psychological  or 
counseling  services^  and  occupational  or  physical  therapy  were 
less  commonly  provided  (6  percent  of  the  total  sample). 

The  rilost  gcricral  conclusion  that  the  ilHnois  SEA  reached  is  that  the 
methods  districts  _u5^  to  classify  children  as  learning  disabled  arc  as  diverse  as 
the  State  itself. _  Some  distri  adopted  or  were  in  the  process  of  adopting 

discrepancy  formulae  to  assist  them  in  the  classificatidri  process.  Other  districts 
were  not  even  considering  this  as  an  dptidri.  Overall,  districts  tended  to  classify 
children  as  learning  disabled  if  the  childrin  were  slightly  lower  than  average  in 
intellectual  capabilities  arid  were  experiencing  academic  difficulties.  Many 
supcririteriderits  felt  that  while  these  children  may  not  have  met  classical 
dennitions  of  learning  disabi^^  need  extra,  individualized  attentibri 

and  service  through  the  learning  disabilities  progfairi  was  the  drily  way  that  these 
needs  could  be  met  and  funded.  Appropriate  means  of  providing  monetary  and 
instructional  aid  to  these  studerits  who  might  Tall  thrbugfi  the  cracks"  is  an 
additional  issue  that  rieeds  to  be  studied.  Th>^  SEA  identified  these  findings  as 
indicators  for  the  rieed  to  develop  some  consistency  in  the  classification  arid 
service  provision  process. 

 Stiy  lv  2:   Assessment  and  improvement  of  rela^ed^  ^vtces.   The  need  for  the 

Hawaii  SEA  to  study  the  asscssriient  and  imprbvcmcrit  of  related  services  stems 
from  the  need  of  decision  riiakers  at  all  levels  in  Hawaii's  special  education  and 
related^  service  system  for  evaluation  information  that  will  assist  them  in 
deterriiiriirig  service  cf feetivericss  and  providing  i  ?iture  program  direction. 

a  beginning  measure,  the  project  explored  the  extent  df  the  problem 
concerning  vacant  related  service  professional  positioris  and  the  retention  of 
qualified  personnel.   The  positions  of  interest  were  those  of  clinical  psychologists 
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and  social  workers,  occupational  therapists,  occupationai  therapy  assistants,  arid 
physical  therapists.  The  review  indicated  that  annual  turnover  fates  iri  these 
positions  ranged  from  19  percent  to  35  percent.  Turnover  rates  appear  most 
acutc^mong  occupatidnal  therapists  (35  percent).  Vacancy  rates  at  the  time  of 
the  study  ranged  from  10  percent  to  35  percent.  The  highest  level  of  vacancies 
at  the  tiriic  was  within  the  physical  therapy  profession  (35  percent).  Occupationai 
therapy  positions  had  relatively  low  rates  of  position  vacancies  (12  percent  of 
bccupational  jfierapists  and  13  percent  of  occupational  therapy  assistants).  The 
project  contends  that  for  each  therapist  who  terminates  his  or  her  position,  as 
many  as  30  to  60  students  may  be  affected  by  the  turnover. 

the  study  investigated  the  factors  accounting  for  such  high  rates  of 
tufriovcrs  arid  vacancies  by  surveying  55  administrators  and  supervisors  throughout 
the  State,  arid  30  related  service  providers  who  had  left  their  positions.  The 
results  of  the  surveys  indicate  that  a  relatively  low  salary  scale,  poof  wdrkirig 
conditions,  and  attraction  to  a  competitive  mafkct  in  the  private  sector  were 
factors  identified  by  both  administfators  arid  related  service  providers  as  reasons 
for  turnovers  and  vacancies,  (the  study  defined  "poor  working  conditions"  as 
long  houfs^  ycar-ldrig  schedules,  long  distances  to  travel  from  site  to  site,  and 
lack  of  suitable  wbrkirig  space  at  school  sites.) 

The  project  studied  th^^  to  which  speech  therapy  scf vices  are  provided 

as  a  related  service  in  Hawaii  in  the  spring  of  1985.  A  total  of  86  riionthly 
speech,  language,  and  hearing  statistical  feports  completed  by  speech  therapists  in 
six  of  seven  educatiorial  districts  in  Hawaii  served  as  the  data  sources  for  this 
study. 

Statewide,  109  therapists  reported  [hat  they  provided  speech  as  a  f elated 
service  to  2,279  spccjal  education  students.  The  Statewide  percentage  was  22 
percent  (2,279  of  16,267).   App^^^  one-half  of  the  speech  therapy  caseloads 

were  related  services.  The  Statewide  average  f elated  scf vjce  caseload  size  per 
therepist  was  almost  21  students,  the  leafnirig  disabled  (LD)  category  comprises 
over  5b  percent  of  the  speech  thcfapy  as  a  _f elated  service  population  in  four  of 
seven  districts.  In  the  fcniairiirig  thfee^  LD  students  aceduht  for  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  related  service  population  but  still  remain  the  largest  group 
receiving  the  service.  The  pcrccritagc  of  the  total  LD  population  receiving  speech 
as  a  related  service  was  15  percent  (1,154  of  7,538  LD  students).  Speech 
therapists  also  provided  services  to  2,3C  -ch  impaired  students.  Approximately 
brie-half  _of  the  total  caseloads  of  speecr  rapists  were  speech  impaired  students 
whb^  received  speech  as  a  primary  service  he  total  number  of  students  receiving 
service  ranged  from  a  low  of  four  student.        high  of  66  students  per  therapist. 

/the  project  further  investigated  summaii  c  irifofriiatibri  bri  bccupatibrial  and 
physical  therapy  services  gathered  fof  a  brie-riiorith  period  in  the  Spring  of  1985 
from  each  of  seven  districts.  Twb  data  sburces,  a  single  monthly  summary  page 
(28),  and  the  daily  record  of  therapy  services  (27)  were  utilized  to  provide  the 
data  for  analysis.    The  project  reports  that  the  estimates  derived  from  the  data 
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arc  cohscrvative  appro^^^  of  services  delivered.  Data  missing 

within  the  report  summaries  or  the  daily  record  of  therapy  services  tended  to 
attenuate  the  total  number  of  sessions  and  time  required  to  provide  services. 

_  Pccupational  therapists  and  assistants  were  assigned  a  total  of  1,696 
students,  and  provided  service  to  1^038  students  (94.7  percent).  Therefore,  within 
the  month  data  were  ariaIyzed,_aJmost  95  percent  of  the  eligible  occupational 
therapy  (OT)  students  received  OT  services.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  Ot 
caseload  was  computed  at  slightly  over  46  students  per  therapist  or  therapy 
assistant.  The  learning  disabled  jcomprise  over  38  percent  of  the  total  OT  student 
population.  However,  these_  students  tend  to  receive  sessions  of  a  shorter 
duratibh  than  stud  conditions.   The  second  arid  third 

largest  consumers  of  OT  services  were  the  mildly  mentally  retarded  and  the 
severely  multihandicapped  who^  received  11.6  percent  arid  10.7  percent  of  the 
therapy  sessions  respectively.  These  three  handicappirig  groups,  LD,  MIMR,  and 
SMR,  comprised  38.5  perceri^t^  9.4  pcrccrit,  and  14.9  percent,  respectively,  of  all 
OT  services.  Estimates  based  ori  671  students  with  complete  data  revealed  that 
students  typically  received  only  three  individual  therapy  sessions  per  month.  The 
average  dUTatibn  of  these  individ^^^^  sessions  was  almost  an  hbur-arid-a- 

half.  A  Sizable  number  of  therapy  sessions  were  canceHed.  Approximately  336 
students  accounted  for  a  total  of  501  student  absences  or  an  average  of  orie-arid- 
a-half  absences  per  absentee.  Information  on  the  factors  for  absences,  and  the 
types  of  students  most  frequently  abscrit,  has  not  been  tabulated  by  OT  personnel. 

There  were  more  sriiall  group  (two  to  four  students)  than  large  group  (five 
or  riiore  studerits)  ^T  sessions  (720  and  135^  respectively).  A  total  of  223 
students  received  small  group  therapy  while  73  students  received  large  group 
therapy.  Students  in  small  group  sessions  were  usually  provided  about  three-and- 
a-half  sessions  per  months  while  studcrits  large  group  sessions  average  less 
than  two  sessions  per  month.  Mean  duration  times  for  small  and  large  group 
therapy  sessions  werjc  I  hour,  49  riiinutes  and  1  hour,  l8  minutes,  respectively. 
One  huridrcd  fifty-four  students  received  a  total  of  232  consultation  sessions, 
rcsultirig  iri  a  mean  ^f  approximately  one-and-a-half  sessions  per  student,  and  a 
mcari  duration  of  49  minutes  per  consultation  session. 

Physical  therapists  were  assigricd  a  total  of  664  students  in  May  1985  and 
provided  service  to  493  students  (74.5  percent).  It  is  not  known  specifically  why 
over  25  percent  of  the  eligible  studcrits  did  not  receive  service  during  May  1985. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  physical  therapy  caseload  was  computed  at  slightly 
over  39  students  per  therapist.  The  severely  multihandicapped  received  the 
largest  number  of  physical  therapy  (PT)  sessions  (384  of  1,234  sessions  or  28.2 
percent).  The  second  largest  number  of  sessions  were  provided  to  the 
orthopedically  handicapped  (242  of  1,234  scssidris  or  19,6  percent).  The  deaf -blind 
received  the  smallest  number  of  sessions  (four  of  1,234  sessions;  .3  percent).  A 
total  of  234  student  absences  were  recorded^  of  which  194  were  uncxcused  and  40 
were  excused.  Therapists  also  participated  in  53  lEP  meetings  in  May  1985 
involving  52  students.  Meetings  on  SMH  students  were  the  most  frequently 
reported. 
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Individual  PT  services  were  provided  to  254  students.  Seventy-six  students 
in  thc_  severely  multihandicapped  categdry  coHcctively  receivcd  the  largest  portion 
of  individual  PT  sessions,  almost  28  percent  of  the  total  number  of  individual 
thcriipy  scssiojis  provided.  Ninety-eight  students  received  group  therapy. 
Learnihg  disab|ed  students  were  the  most  frequent  consumers  of  group  PT. 
Physical  therapists  utilized  consultation  services  most  often  with  severely 
multihandicapped  students. 

Project  staff  concluded  that  the  findings  suggest  that  procedures  used  by 
related  service  providers  to  report  and  document  services  need  to  be 
strengthened,  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  systematic  data  collection  and  feedback 
to  decision  makers  to  increase  efficacy  of  analyzing  information  useful  in 
evaluating  services. 

The  project^  evaluations  that  rciatcd  service  profcssidnals 

conduct  to  determine  stu^^  for  special  education  related  services  and 

recommendations  resulting  from  those  evaluations.  Twenty-eight  rahdbihly 
selected  related  service  professionals  on  Oahu  who  evaluated  public  school 
students  for  determination  of  eligibility  for  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
and  speech  tht'rapy,  or  mental  health  services  were  interviewed. 

_  The  findings  from  the  interviews  indicate  that  all  four  types  of  related 
service  providers  evaluate  a  diverse  student  population.  These  examiners  bring 
into  the  testing  situation  their  bwq  theoretical  backgrounds,  experiences,  and 
preferences.  Therapists  assume  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  following  existing 
guidelines  and/or  criteria  for  service.  Only  43  percent  of  the  participant  sample 
affirmed  the  existence  of  such  guidelines. 

Some  State  and  district  level  admihistratbrs  expressed  concern  over 
variability  in  rccommcndatipns  regarding  the  nature,  frequency,  and  duration  of 
service  from  district  to  district,  school  to  school^  and  therapist  to  therapist. 
Further  ihvcstigatibh  of  the  actual  variance  in  recommendations  across  the  State 
appears  warranted^    Serv^  philosophy  of  the  examiners,  size 

of  therapist  easeloads,  and  differences  in  "professional  judgment"  all  influence  the 
nature  and  extent  of  recommendation  variability. 

The  most  frequently  cited  factor  determining  the  type  of  service  to  be 
provided  arid  the  frequency  s^hd  duration  per  session  was  the  severity  of  a 
studerit's  disability.  External  to  the  student,  the  size  of  the  therapist's  caseload 
was  the  most  frequently  cited  factor. 

  Twenty-six  of  the  28  related  service  providers  interviewed  indicated  that 

they  provided  input  iritb  deterriiiriing  the  frequchey,  nature  and  duration  of  the 
services  for  which  they  evaluated  students.  Their  input  or  role  ranged  from 
riiaking  the  decision  themselves  to  consulting  with  others  about  the  severity  of 
student  need  and  the  priority  for  service. 

 The  study  sought  answers  to  the  qucstiori  ol  where  the  dccisibh  is  made 

concerning  the  nature,  frequency  and  duration  of  services.    Most  respondents  (16) 
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stated  that  tSe  decision  is  made  at ^^t^  the  therapist  drafts  the  evaiuatidii 

report  Others  (eight)  identified  the  lEP  meeting  as  the  point  of  occurrence. 
Others  (two)  indicated  that  the  decision  occurred  during  the  team  meeting,  and 
one  rer;>onse  indicated  that  the  decision  is  made  at  the  parent  conference.  The 
project  staff  noted  that  according  to  P.L.  94-142,  decisions  regarding  service 
delivery  are  made  at  the  meeting  where  the  lEP  is  developed.  There  appear  to  be 
at  least  two  reasons  for  this  disparity  between  principles  or  standards  of  P.L.  94- 
142  a_6d  the  perccptibh  of  the  therapist's  roic  in  the  decision  making  process. 
The  ^  first  is  that  the_  examiner  provides  a  series  of  recommendations  regarding 
sefvice  delivery^  These  arc  of  ten  accepted  without  modification,  at  the  lEP 
confc^r^nce.  As  this  occurs  over  time,  perhaps  the  distinction  between  the 
recommendation  as  _  a  recommendation  and  ^he  decision  adopting  that 
recommendation  begins  to  blur.  The  second  is  an  inexacl  comprehension  of  some 
requirements  of  the  law  regarding  placement  decisions.  The  project  felt  that  this 
could  be  rectified  through  a  scries  of  inservice  training  modules. 

The  project  also  studied  the  perspectives  of  related  service  providers 
concerning  the  cdnsultatidn  services  they  provide  to  special  education  teachers  in 
the  Hawaii  public  school  system.  A  survey  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  94  of 
159  related  service  providers  of  therapeutic  services  in  the  State.  These  94 
respQhderits  represent  almost  60  percent  of  the  professionals  who  arc  believed  to 
provide  consultation  services  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  public  school  system. 
Sixty-four  responded  to_  the  survey,  a  68  percent  rcspdnse  rate.  The  response 
rate  for  occupational  therapists  was  particularly  high,  90.5  percent. 

The  average  consultatidn  caseload  size  of  the  sample  was  almost  16  students, 
yet  there  was  wide  vafiabilitjr  both  across  prof essidhs  and  within  professions  in 
the  si^c  of  the  caseldad.  Speech  therapists  reported  average  consultation 
casclrad  of  three  students  while  clinical  psychologists  reported  an  average  of  49 
students.  In  ah  average  mdhth,  speech  therapists  reportedly  provide  cdnsultatidn 
to  fewer  teachers  than  do  other  related  service  providers.  Psychiatric  social 
wbrkcrs,  oh  the  other  hand,  reportedly  consult  with  ah  average  of  almost  18 
teachers  per  month.  Although  the  psychiatric  sdcial  workers  typically  report 
smaller  consultation  caseldads  thah  clinical  psycholbgists,  they  consult  with  a 
greater  number  df  teachers  thah__db  those  psychologists  in  the  survey.  Wide 
variations  in  the  nurhbcr  uf  tcaehers  reported  to  be  receiving  consultation  services 
arc  hdticed  both  across  and  within  professions.  Speech  therapists  typ:caUy 
reported  less  time  (mean  =  16  minutes)  in  consultation  sessidns  thah  other  related 
service  provide'-s.  dccupationai_  thefapists^  physical  therapists,  and  clinical 
psychologists  reported  an  average  30  minute  duration  of  each  eonsultatidn  session. 
Psychiatric  social  workers  indicated  an  even  larger  average  duration  (almost  44 
minutes). 


  Study  3:    Existing  student  stu4v^4€^4n  presses.    The  California  SEA 

evaluation  project  describes  the  charactei  istics  of  students  brought  to  the 
attention  of  student  study  teams,  the  instructional  modifications  and  interventions 
provided  those  students. 
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A  cooperative  case  study  approach  was  used  by  project  starr  in  29  vbluhtcer 
flcmcntary^  ihtermediate,  and  Jiigh  schools  in  22  school  districts  within  nine 
Special  Education  Local  Plah_Arcas_(SEtPAs)  throughout  eaiirorhia:  Each  school 
sclcctcd_  staff  persons  to  respond  to  the  survey  and  the  students  on  whom  data 
would  be  reported.  The  aim  oMhc  studcn  selection  was  to  obtain  a  wide  variety 
of  student  characteristics  and  modifications  suggested  by  the  studeht  study  team. 
There  was  no  intent  to  randomly  select  students.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
term  "student  study  team  process"  was  used  to  refer  to  all  the  various  names  used 
in  the  participating  schools  for  their  existing  processes  for  group  assistance  to 
teachers  and  parents  in  helping  their  students  and  children  to  succeed  in  school. 


Each  school  was  already  operating  some  form  of  student  study  team  process. 
In  the  fail  semester  of  the  1985-86  school  year,  school  staff  surveyed  selected 
persons  at  their  schools  and  kept  project  records  on  selected  students. 
Instruments  Used  to  collect  the  data  included  a  15-page  survey  of  participants 
regarding  student  study  team  processes,  a  two  page  log  of  student  study  team 
decisions,  and  a  3G-pagc  individual  student  record  form.  Project  staff  analyzed  a 
total  of  23B  surveys,  26  logs,  and  194  student  record  forms.  The  major  findings 
of  the  study  foliow: 

•  The  most  frequent  purpose  of  the_  student  study  team  process 
was  coordination  of  delivery  of  services,  serving  regular 
education  students  with  learning  problems,  and  referring 
students  to  other  programs  if  necessary. 


•  The  rclativc  frequency  of  student  characteristics  can  be 
ranked_  according  to  the  number  of  student  records  citing  a 
given  characteristic.  "General  Academic  Pefformance"  was  the 
most  frequently  occufring  student  "problenl"  characteristic. 
Two  other  "ovefalP  characteristics  -  Sbcial/Emotional 
Adjustment  and  Academic  Behavior  -  were  the  second  most 
frequently  occurring  problems  in  student  records.  Reading  was 
the  most  frequent  individual  subject  "problem"  area.  These 
four  characteristics,  either  alone  or  in  some  combination  with 
the  other  characteristics,  occurred  in  over  40  percent  of  the 
studeht  records. 

•  Thc^  most  comnion  recommendation  made  by  the  participating 
schools  was  a  recommendation  for  "Outside  Resources 
Intervention",  which  incofpofated  all  persons  or  programs 
outside  the  regular  classroom  arid  the  regular  classrborh 
teacher.  The  second  most  frequent  recommeridatibri  was  for 
some  change  in  the  student's  environment.  Parent  contact 
rariked  third  in  frequency  of  modification/intervention 
suggestions. 

•  The  time  period  for  data  collection  was  short,  less  than  one 
semester.  During  this  period,  over  1,000  "active"  modifications 
or  interventions  were  attempted.     The  success  or  failure  of 
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one-third  of  these  could  hot  be  assessed  because  of  insufricient 
time,  But,  participant  schools  reported  over  49  percent  of  the 
mbdificatiohs/intcrvcntion&  that  the  student  study  team 
rccbmmcndcd  did  have  some  identifiable  success.  Less  than  2 
percent  of  the  modifications/interventions  were  reported  as 
clearly  unsuccessful. 

No  single  definition  of  the  student  study  team  prbcess  was 
found.  Each  process  was  different  in  purpose,  membership,  and 
operation.  School  staff  had  tailored  their  processes  to  fit  their 
schools,  the  resources  available,  and  the  need  of  their  staff 
and  students. 


Study  4:  High  ^nd  low  in^dence-^^tidems-^  disahiHtiey  In 

October,  1984  the  Minnesota  SEA  began  a  stud y_  of  Jhe  extremes  in  district 
reporting  of  Icarriirig  disability  ineidehcc  rates  in  pubJic  schools.  Minnesota 
mirrors,  the  national  trend  in  ifiat  in  1975  the  incidence  rate  was  2.5  percent,  and 
by  198^5  the  rate  had  risen  to  4.7  percent.  Although  these  increases  might  seem 
small  in  terms  of  overall  percentage,  the  cost  in  district  expenditures  for  LD 
teachers  in  Minnesota  during  1985  was  $73,430,000  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
dollars. 

All   434  school   districts   were  rahfc-ord^^^^^  the   percentage  of  each 

districts'  K-12  population  identified  aa  learning  disabled  in  1985.  (The 
qnduplicatcd  child  count  data  generated  on  beccmbcf  first  of  each  year  was  used 
i^n  choosihg  t^he  high  and  low  incidence  group).  Some  districts  were  then 
elimihatcd  from  the  ranking  because  of  their  geographic  isblatibh  and  low  number 
of  learning  disabled  students,  or  because  of  the  atypical  nature  of  the  setting  and 
the  eventual  over-representation  of  Indian  students  in  the  sample.  Districts  were 
put  into  a  high  incidence  grbup  (HI)  and  a  low  incidence  group  (LI)  based  on 
extreme  rani:irigs.  The  student  samplc  was  composed  of  154  students  currently 
receiving  LD  services  in  the  Li  districts  and  149  students  in  the  HI  districts. 
(All  students  in  the  LI  districts  were  selected,  and  approximately  30  percejit  of 
the  nearly  500  students  in  the  HI  districts).  The  project  used  three  different 
instruments  for  data  collection;  these  were  district  and  student  data  forms,  and  a 
survey  of  teachers. 

The  two  groups  were  demographically  similar.  Both  were  located  in  rural 
areas,  and  income  levels  in  both  groups  were  similar.  One  variable  that  did 
differentiate  the  two  groups  was  the  grade  level  when  students  were  first 
referred.  The  HI  grbup  had  first  referred  22  percent  of  its  LD  students  when 
they  were  in  kindergarten  or  pic-fcindergarten  grade  levels;  while  only  7  percent 
of  the  students  in  the  low  group  were  identified  at  these  grade  levels.  If  these 
students  continued  to  remain  in  the  LD  programs,  earlier  identification  would,  of 
course,  cohtribute  to  an  increased  incidence  fate.  The  project  suggests  that 
districts  who  wish  to  continue  with  early  idchtificatiba  efforts  should  be 
concerned  with  exit  criteria  for  LD  programs.  In  reviewing  each  students  history 
in  the  special  education  program,  it  was  discovered  that  82  percent  of  the 
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studeits  in  low  incidence  districts  and  72  percent  of  those  in  the  high  incidence 
group  had  fievcf  had  their  level  of  scfvicc  changed.  Of  those  students  who  had 
received  a  level  of  service  change,  approximately  70  percent  had  a  change  to  a 
less  restrictive  option. 

_      A  m^ajoT  question^  invest^  students  met  the 

criteria  the  districts  used  in  order  to  determine  eligibility  for  an  LD  placement. 
This  information  was  only  avaiiabie  in  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  In 
those  cases  where  the  determination  could  be  made,  slightly  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  students  in  both  groups  met  local  entrance  criteria.  Therefore,  there  was 
no  diffcfcncc  bctwccri  the  high  and  low  incidence  groups  on  this  variabi;.  In 
cases  where  student  data  did  hot  strictly  meet  the  eligibility  critcrii,  it  appeared 
that  override  provisions  were  used  quite  frequently.  From  ah  anecdotal  view,  it 
appeared  that  both  high  and  low  incidence  districts  often  abandoned  their  criteria 
in  order  to  serve  referred  students  who  were  having  achievement  problems. 

The  study  hypothesized  that  low  incidence  districts  might  have  a  higher 
abundance  of  variables  that  cbhtributed  to  increased  academic  engaged  time,  whicJi 
in  turn  effected  achievement.  Such  things  as  class  size,  homework  requirements, 
and  the  availability  of  volunteers  and  t^  investigated  to  determine  if  a 

relationship  between  these  factors  and  incidence  rates  existed.  No  apparent 
differences  between  the  groups  in  class  size  existed.  With  both  groups  haying 
low  tcac  /^r-pupil  ratios,  the  low  incidence  group  has  approximately  two  to  three 
more  students  per  class  than  the  high  incidence  group.  None  of  the  districts  in 
either  group  had  a  written  policy  Jh  homework.  One  variable  that  may  have 
contributed  to  differences  between  the  two  groups  was  the  use  of  aides  end 
vbluhtccrs  who  worked  with  students.  Iir  the  tl  group,  seven  districts  utilized 
aides  ^nd  volunteers  in  the  classroom,  which  presumably  contributed  to  increased 
academic_  engaged  time^  Only  three  of  the  HI  districts  had  aides  and  volunteers 
for  this  task.  Reading  curricula  and  programs,  too,  seemed  not  to  differentiate 
the  high  and  low  groups.  It  was  expected  that  LI  districts  would  be  more  flexible 
in  their  expectations  of  whether  students  must  master  a  book  before  progressing 
to  the  next  book  in  the  series.  Contrary  to  this  hypothesis,  the  low  incidence 
districts  were  more  rigid  in  this  expectation. 

One  interesting  finding  was  the  high  proportion  of  LD  students  who  had 
been  retained  a  grade.  This  factor  did  not  differentiate  the  groups  since  more 
than  one-third  of  the  students  in  both  groups  for  whom  this  information  was 
readily  available  had  been  retained. 


The  majority  of  students  in  both  high  (82  percent)  and  low  {76  percent) 
groups  did  not  receive  related  services.  Speech,  which  can  stand  alone  oh  ah  lEP 
in  Minnesota,  was  the  rnost  common  additional  service  for  both  groups  (LI  «  15.4 
percent,  HI  «  19.2  percent). 

The  majority  of  students  had  a  reading  goal  oh  their  lEP,  aithough  slightiy 
more  did  in  the  high  group  (69.3  percent)  than  in  the  low  (60.1  percent)  group, 
the  next  most  frequent  goal  in  both  groups  was  in  the  math  area,  followed  by 
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written  expression,  the  "othcf"  gpal  category  was  listed  on  the  lEPs  of  half  of 
the  students.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  category  included  such  things  as 
progress  in  mainstream  classes,  progress  in  particular  subject  areas  such  as 
geography  or  science,  increasing  visual  and/br  auditory  memory,  or  improving 
assignment  cdmpletibh. 

An  additional  pi^cc  ot  information  gathered  during  the  records  review  was 
whether  the  ED  students  had  ever  been  retained  in  a  grade,  this  informatibri  was 
only  readily  available  in  about  two-^  the  cases.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the 

students  in  the  high  incidence  group  had  been  retained,  while  42  percent  had  been 
retained  in  the  low  incidence  group. 

The  mean  full  scale  IQ  score  for  the  high  group  was  99^  while  the  mean 
score  for  low  group  was  96.    There  were  ap^^^  four  points  difference 

betwceh  verbal  and  perfbrihahce  scorcs._  In  the  HI  group  the  mean  verbal  score 
was  Ibwer,  and  in  ihe  tl  group  the  mean  performance  score  was  lower.  In  both 
groups  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  -  Revised  was  the  most  often 
used  intelligence  test. 

Some  experts  suggest  that  LD  students  are  likely  to  have  significant  vcrbal- 
peffofmance  discrepancies  on  the  WISG-R,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
sarnple  of  studehts  in  this  study.  The  discrepancies  exhibited  by  this_  group  were 
generally  within  the  standard  of  five  points.    Again,  the  performance  on 

tcsts  of  academic  aptitude  was  not  significant  enough  toL  differentia  the  twb 
groups.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  possibly  half  of  the  students  may  not 
meet  LD  criteria.  Different  findings  are  possible  if  only  students  who  met  LD 
entrance  criteria  were  studied. 

.  StVCiv  y  Eatfv  education  brbgrams  for  handicapped  children.  In  1977,  the 
Louisiana  State  Legislature  enacted  Act  754  (Education  of  All  Exceptional  Children 
Act),^  a  parallel  of  P.L.  94-142.  Act  754  mandated  services  to  identified 
handicapped  children  3  to  5  years  of  agCKand  permitted  services  to  children  from 
birth  to  two-years  who  have  sefipus  handicapping  cbhditiohs,  which,  if  untreated, 
could  become  greatly  compounded  by  the  time  these  children  reach  school  age. 

_The  Lduisiaha  State  Department  of  Education  proposed  to  evaluate  the 
guality  and  efficiency  of  the  early  education  program  for  handicapped  children  in 
Louisiana.  The  major  objectives  of  the  evaluation  included  the  definition  of 
program  models,  identification  of  the  factors  within  these  models  that  are 
associated  with  program  effectiveness  and  efficiency,  and  the  mcasuremcht  of 
program  outcomes. 

The  study  consisted  of  fdUr  majbr  segments:  a  naturalistic  study  designed  to 
provide  the  foundation  for  a  design  matrix,  one  axis  identified  the  data  to  be 
collected  and  the  others  identified  potential  data  sources;  first-wave  case  studies 
designed  to  facilitate  access  to  data  and  to  check_  the  feasibility  and  content  of 
gucstibhhairc/intervicw  prbtoxioJs;^  second-wave  case  studies  designed  to 

field  test  data  collection  inst^  to  continue  the  qualitative  investigatbry 

component;  and  the  final  third-wave  component  designed  tb  collect  quantitative 
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and  qualitative  data  via  use  of  data  collectibn  instruments,  personal  interviews, 
telephone  interviews,  group  interviews,  and  classroom  bbservatidhs. 

Thirteen  separate  instruments  were  developed  to  collect  information  from 
school  administrators,  teachers,  aides,  bus  drivers,  related  and  support  persons, 
and  other  service  providers  in  the  pfdgfams^  as  well  as  from  parents.  Class  and 
student  profiles  were  also  developed  to  collect  infofmaiioii  about  the  iiurtibefs 
and  types  of  children  being  served  by  the  program,  and  the  performance  of  those 
children. 

the  e^aluatibh  .  was  based  upon  a  _  multiplc-mbdcl  research  design  that 
included  data  collectibn  via  39  prbgram  visits,  59  class  -observations,  57Q 
surveys/questionnaires,  1,020  personal  interviews  with  prbgram  ^crsbnncl  and 
parents,  303  class  profiles,  606  individual  student  profiles,  and  more  than  664 
hours  of  on-site  field  work. 

The  quantitative  outcome  measures  usend  :  in  this  study  included  children's 
develbpmehtal  gains  in  maibr  skill  arcaSi  chiidfcn*s_  exit  placement  statuJi  and 
kindergarten  teachersV  ratings  bf  the  childrch^s  pcrfbrmahcc  in  seven  different 
areas.  __lh  reviewing  the  dcveldpmchtaJ  gains»  it  is  impbrtant  to  note  that  the 
gains  occuricd  bvcr  i  7-_tb  B-mbnth  instruction.    Alsb,  the  children, 

who  have  a  wide  range  of  exceptionalities  or  handicapping  cbnditions,  may  not 
progress  at  a  normal  developmental  pace. 

The  mean  gains  in  the  areas  of  fine  motor  writing  and  fine  motor 
maiiipulatibh  were  10.4  itipnths  arid  ip.9  months,  respectively^  with  a  range  of  0  to 
24  mbhths.  In  the  cognitive  rnatching  and  cognitive  naming  area,  mean  gains 
were  _L1.6  mbhths  and  10.1  mbhths  with  a  range  d^^^  tb  36.  Mean  gains  in  the 
language  naimiig  aad  language  c  areas  were  9.6  months  and  11. 8 

months.  Gross  motor  (object  mbvement  and  bbdy  mbvement)  mean  gains  were  9.6 
months  and  7.7  months. 

The  gains  in  the  self-help  areas  of  eating,  dressing,  grooming,  toileting,  and 
sclf-dii^ctioh  should  be  reviewed  cautiously,  as  many  teachers  cither  were  unable 
to  establish  basal  or  ceiling  scores,  or  assumed  age-appropriate  skill  mastery  and 
djd  nbt  test  those  areas.  The  mean  gains  ranged  from  a  low  of  1.7  months  in 
eating,  to  a  high  of  ll.i  months  in  dressing. 

The  factors  most  highly  cdfreiated  with  the  chiidren*s  developmental  gains 
were  program  deinaiids^  challenges  bf  serving  severely  aiid  profoundly  handicapped 
(SHP)  children,  and  related  services  challenges.  It  wbuld  appear  that  the  manhcr 
in  which  systems,  idihimizc  hasslcs^uch^a^^  help  the  staff 

cope  with  other  demands,  such  as  maihtehah  prbcedures  or  wbfking  in 

isolation,  is  associated  with  program  outcomes.^  The  kinds  and  frequencies  of 
services  provided,  particularly  to  SPH  children,  also  appear  to  be  important 
Finally^  the  communication  and  cooperation  among  the  related  services  staff  and 
the  classroom  teacher  constitute  another  factor  associated  with  positive  program 
butcbmes. 
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Analysis  of  the  exit  placement  data  revcaicd  that  the  projected  plaeei^^ 
for  40  percent  of  the  children  being  served  by  the  prbgrrkni  was  regular 
kindef^afteji  or  regular  kindergarten  with  some  support  services.  This  figure 
represents  234  of  the  578  childrea  for  whom  data  were  provided.  The  projected 
placcmcht  for  44  percent  of  the  children  was  self-contained  classrooms^  and  for 
16  percent,  special  centers  or  an  institution. 

kindergarten  teachers*  ratings  pf  the  children's  pcrfbrmahcc  were 
surprisingly  high  and  may  have  been  slightly  iuflaled  due  ta  thc^cthod  of  data 
collection.  Modal  data  indicate  that  the  kindergarten  teachers  most  frequently 
rated  the  children  as  da  Unc_  with  Uie  cjass  a  in  six  of  the  seven  skill 

areas.  la  the  seventh,  expressive  language,  they  rated  the  children  above  the 
class  average.  The  strongest  showing  by  "graduates"  of  the  preschool  program 
was  in  their  degree  of  independence.  Fifty-one  percent  oT  the  kindergarten 
teachers  rated  the  children  as  on  line  with  the  class  average  or  above  the  class 
average  in  this  area. 

Project  findings  suggest  that  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education: 

•     Prbvidc  direetldii  and  instru^  for  teachers  in  ah 

effort  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  developmental  and  the 
prcracademic  approaches  to  the  education  of  young  children. 
During  the  59  classroom  visits*  the  cvaluatbrs  observed  a 
dichotomy  of  approaches  (the  dcvclbpmchtal  ahd_  th<^  pic- 
academic)  to  the  training  of  handicapped  ihildren  in  the 
preschool  program.  Many  of  the  teachers  reported  that  the 
children  in  their  classes  were  dcvelbpmcitally  delayed  and  need 
the  bppbrtuhity  to  acquire  skills  tSaLarc  agt-appropriate,  such 
as  fine  and  gross  motor  movements,  and  expressive  and 
receptive  language.  They^  also  reported  that  the  tasks  that 
they  use  to  ad^dress^  th^^  deveiopmentally  sequenced 

to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  child.  In  contrast,  the 
cvahiators  observed  other  preschool  classes  in  which 
handicapped  children  were  taught  pre-acadciriic  ^killsL  The 
project  staff  recommended  that  pblicy  dccisibns  be  formulated 
to  identify  the  appropriate  approach  or  acceptable  balance 
between  the  two.  and  that  recbmmendatiohs  be  made  known  to 
teachers. 


Conduct  a  Jongitudinal  study  to  document  the  efficacy  of  the 
imme^diMc  and  Iq^  effects  of  the  preschool  pfbgraiti  for 

handicapped  children.  Kindergarten  teachers  tended  tb  rate  the 
graduates  of  the  preschobl  prbgram  as  average  or  above 
average  in  performance  on  scvch  major  skill  arias  as  compared 
with  other  children  in  their  kindergarten  q^  School 
administritOTs  and^  parc^^^^  perceived  the  gains  made  by  the 
children  as  a  primary  benefh  the  program.  Howcvcfi  some 
special  education  supervisors  expressed  conccrn_  abbut  the  long- 
term   effect   of   the   program   on   their   pcrformahcc.  The 
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supcrvisdrs  cited  instances  in  which  children  wHo  were 
mainstreamed  into  regular,  kindergarten  _  classr^bm^^  were 
rcrcrrcd  back_  to  special  cducaUo  time  tSey  Had 

reached  second  or  third  grade.  The  project  suggests  that  a 
long^itudinal  study  of  children  currently  in  the  program  is 
heeded  to  track  initial  program  participants  through  their 
subsequent  educational  programs. 

•  Formu^Iate  and_  disseminate  on  a  Statewide  basr^  a  legal  opinion 
related  to  the  implications  of  the  maintenance-of-health 
procedures  and  the  iiability  of  program  personnel  (teachers  and 
aides)  who  may  perform  these  procedures  with  or  without 
medical  training. 


--  -la   conducUng^  tfiis-  study,   div^  views    emerged    in    terms   of  the 

responsibility  of  program  personnel  for  performing  maintenance-of-health 
procedures.  Administrators,  teachers,  aides,  and  nurses  expressed  concern  about 
the  requests  from  parents  to  perform  these  procedures,  but  definitive  answers  as 
to  who  was  iegaily  responsible  for  performing  these  procedures  were  not  available. 
A  legal  opinion  addressing  this  issue  is  critieally  needed  to  serve  as  the  basis 
upon  which  specific  guidelines  can  be  dcyclbpcd  for  prdgrarh  pcTSbhneL.  If 
responsibility  for  providing  these  services  is  subscqiently  placed  upon  program 
per sohhcl,  then  ihfbrmaiion.and-  trajning  sfibuld  be  sbughr  from  representatives  of 
the  mcdica^  prbf cssibn  to^c^  maintenance-of-health  needs  of  the  children 

are  being  met  in  accordance  with  sound  medical  practices,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
effects  of  what  teachers  report  as  a  major  stress  factor  in  their  work  are 
minimized. 

Study  6:  Aggregation  of  local  evaluation  findings.  The  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  evaluated  the  impact  and  effcctivehess  of  special 
education  programming  on  a  Statewide  basis  by  aggrcgatiiig  the  results  bf 
eyaiuatioiis  performed  by  local  cducatidnal  agencies,  in  198U  the  Cbmmbhwealth 
of  Massachusetts  developed:  the  "  Tool  Mbdcr  (MTM)  for  use  by  local 

education  agencies.  The  MTM  assesses  tiie  impact  and  effectiveness  bf  special 
education  prbgrammihg^  upbn  student  acRievement  bf  physical  aid  embtlbnal  wcU- 
bein^^b^ledge  bf  use  bf  the  ciivirbi^tcnt;_ac^  of  sklHs  and  knowledge;  a 

commitment  io  the  rights  and  respbnslbiiities  of  citizenship;  occupational 
competence,  andL  creative  interests  and  talents;  the  extent  to  which  special 
education  programs  effectively  evaluate  children,  and  encourage  parent  and  public 
involvement;  the  quality  of  special  education  facilities  and  services-  and,  the 
extent  to  which  staff  development  activities  improve  staff  skills.  The 
Massachusetts  SEA  proposed,  to  study  the  extent  to  which  programmatic  objectives 
stated  in  the  Manajienient  Tool  Mbdel  had  been  accomplished  for  students  across 
all  prbtbtypies  and  programs  in  the  State. 


Assessment  of  Evaluation  Models.  A  preliminary  project  activity  was  to 
assess  the  various  evaluation  procedures  in  use  in  Massachusetts.  Local 
educational  agencies  were  asked  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  report  of  tHc  most 
recently  conducted  evaluation.     One  hundred  and  ten  (110)  local  educational 
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agencies  complied  with  this  request.  Ah  evaliiatidh  assesshieht  ihstrunieht  was 
developed  to  determine  the  cxtcnt_ that  the  evaluations  employed  legitimate  and 
acceptable  evaluation  practices.  Experienced  evaluation  cbhsultahts  rated  each 
evaluation  report  and  convchcd  as  a  panel  to  critique  the  ihdivid'ya!  ratings  and 
to  generate  a  second  rating  for  each  report. 


The  110  evaluatibh  reports^  were  then  ca^tegorizcd  into  of  Eive  evaluation 
model  groupings  based  upon  rater  determination:  The  Management  Tool  Model 
(MTM),  the  Management  INaoL  Mo  (MThi-A,  the  Management  Tool 

Model  used  with  improvement  or  adaptations)^  Quantitative  Evaluation  Strategy 
(quantltaUve  methodology);  Strategy  (qualitative  strategics 

such  as  visitations,  interviews  or  obscrvationsj;  and  strategics  that  used  mixed 
approaches.  The  majority  of  the  reports  using  the  Management  Tool  Model  (70 
percent)  and  the  Management  Tool  Model  -  Adapted  (62  percent)  included 
recommendations  that  were  consistent  with  the  findings.  Approximately  j:[nc-half 
of  the  Quantitative  arid  the  Qualitative  Evaluation  Strategy  rcp^  provided 
rccomrncridatibris  that  were  consistent  with  the  findings.  Only  2G  percent  of 
reports  that  used  a  mixed  strategy  developed  such  recommendations. 


Survey  of  Evaluation  Methods.  In  Februafy,  1985,  a  pfdject-devcldped 
survey  was  distributed  to  336  local  educatidrial  agencies  arid  cducatibxal 
collabdratives  td_  obtain  irifdrriiatiori  abovt  the  cvaluatibri  practices  in  use,  gchcjil 
demographic  information,  use  of  evaluation  results,  and  gencrai  information 
regarding  cvalaaiioji  practices.  The  follow-up  procedure  to  nonrespondents 
ihclu^dcd  a  second  mailing,  followed  by  subsequent  telephone  calls  and  personal 
letters.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  activities,  182  surveys  had  beeri  returried. 


Analysis  df  the  data  gericrated  by  the  survey  revealed  that  most  LEAs 
selected  evaiuatibri  strategics  that  were  easy  to  implcincn*  and  low  in  cost. 
Apprbxirnatcly  37  percent  of  the  respondents  employed  qualitative  strategies,  while 
ah^_ additional  37  percent  used  either  the  Management  Tool  Model  or  the 
Management  TjooI  Model  -  Adapted.  A  number  of  LEAs  (17  percerit)  selected 
evaluation  methodologies  that  mi:  cd  Qualitative  arid  Quarititative  Evaluatioh 
Strategies,  ten  percerit  <)f  the  resporidcrits  use  a  goal  based  strategy  otlier  than 
thc_  Mariagcrilcrit  Tddl  Model  or  the  Management  Tool  Model  -  Adapted.  The 
riiajdrity  of  the  rcspbhdcrits  who  used  thit  (64  percent) 

conductcd  cvaluatibhs  of  their  entire  s^^  program.   LEAs  tended  to 

evaluate  program  components  when  other  models  were  used. 

^  The  cost  of  evaluation  appeared  to  vary  widely  amdrig  LEAs.  Iri  gericral, 
goal  based  evaluations  tended  td  be  less  explcrisive  than  other  types.  Most 
evalua  tions  were  fuiided  with  Ideal  dr  EHA-B  furids,  though  teehhical  assistance 
gfaiits  were  used  td  firiarice  a  riuriibcr  of  ManagCHicnt  Tobl  Model  evaluatioiis.  In 
gerieraj,  evaluatibris  tddk  frdrii  1  to  12  months  to  cdmplctcind  consumed  between 
1  td  20  days  of  staff  time.  Special  education  staff  pirticipated  for  a  median  of  5 
to  6  days.  Rcspbridcnts  ihdicatcd_  that  program  _  planning^_  a  inservice 
development  were  the  most  common  benefits  of  the  evaluation  process. 
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Qaalitativg  Vandatieh._  f^Halttaftvft  vat^Ha»;iin  was  conducted  in  four 
rppr^scritativc  sites,  to  dctcrmincL  the  accuracy  of  the  local  cducatidnai  agencies* 
findings.  The  special  education  director  or  the  individual  fcspdhsibic  for  carj-ying 
out  the  evaluwibn  were  interviews  a  project-designed  probing  iatcrview 

guide,  to  assess  ifie  extent  that  MTM  proccdufcs  were  properly  implementei 
Ncxt^  ihe  project  assessed  the  extent  that  LEA  evaluation  results  were 
representative  of  district  program  strengths  arid  weaknesses  by  interviewing 
individtmis  knowledgeable  about  the  special  education  program  at  ihc  time  of  the 
evaluation,  three  LEA  staff  members  in  each  district  were  asked  to  nominate  a 
sample  of  individuals  to  be  interviewed^  The  project  dctcrroiied,  through  the 
qualitative  validation  that  the  Mariagemerit  Tool  Model  was  employed  properly. 
Further,  the  qualitative  validation  interviews  cb^  results  of  the  LEA 

evaluations  as  indicated  iri  the  Mariagcmcht  Tool  Model  reports. 

AigfCgatiori  of  Local  Evaluation  Fity^yngs:  those  districts  which  criiplbycd 
the  ^riagcmcrit  TooJ  Model  were  ^elected  for  the  aggregation  of  local  evaluation 
firidirigs.  _  Reports  of  the^iinaL^uyect  pool ^  reviewed  b:y  prbjcct  consultants 
to  detcrmih^  if  the  specific  instruments  in  the  Managcmcrit  Tool  Model  had  been 
properly  cmplaycd  and  completed.  The  final  review  af  alljcports  xcsultcd  in  20 
district  repom  be  properly  aggregated.     The  demographic  and 

attribute  variables  in  the  sample  were  fourid  to  be  consistent  with  the  State  as  a 
whole.  The  districts  in  the  sariipic,  therefore,  fairly  represent  the  Commonwealth. 

Thc_  fcsultarit  data  from  this  analysis  veere  interpreted  by  members  of  the 
SEA  proicct  staff,  and  experts  from  programs  across  the  Cdmmoriwcalth.  A 
number  of  positive  findings  emerged: 

•  Special  educati&n  progfams  iri  Massachusciis  arc  considered 
effective  ^  in  dcvclbpirig  basic  skills  in  language  arts, 
fflathcriiatics,  the  encouragement  of  an  understanding  of  our 
dcriibcratic  sbeicty,  and  the  commitment  to  the  rights  arid 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

•  Special  education  prpgrams  develop  attitudes  and  behaviors 
which  lead  to_  ari  effective  use  of  the  environment  and  the 
develdpirierit  of  creative  expression. 

•  The  programs  a  effective  in  providing  beneficial  physical 
cducation,_  enhancing  student  self-concepts,  and  cultivating 
positive  values  and  attitudes  ambrig  students. 

t  Special  cducatibri  prbgrams  also  facilitate  sound  cducationai 
planriirig  arid  encourage  a  working  partnership  between  the 
parerits  arid  the  school. 

•  Globally,  the  programs  effectively  use  high  quality  school 
facilities,  possess  a  high  quality  farige  bf  services,  and  provide 
facilities  and  services  that  irieet  uriiquc  student  needs. 


•  Special  "Education  prbgrams  were  fouhd  to  effectively  use  the 
lEP  goals  to  allow  the  TEAM  to  judge  program  success. 

J^^  PL^i^^^  also  identified  areas  in  which  special  education  programs  were 
determined  to  be  less  than  effective: 

•  Special  education  programs  were  not  as  successful  as  they 
should  be  in  developing  the  student's  desire  to  learn. 


i  Programs  were  also  less  than  satisfactory  in  the  provision  qF 
job  skill  experiences- and  wdik  attitudes  necessary  for  initial 
jdb_placement,  and  sk  and  attitudes  necessary  to  adapt  to 
changing  job  situations. 


•  Tic  working  partnership  between  the  general  public  and  the 
school  regarding  school  decisions  was  another  area  in  which 
improvement  is  needed. 

V  Programs  were  judged  to  be  less  than  effective  in  the  provision 
of  insefvice  training  which  meets  staff  skill  heeds  and  which 
impfdves  staff  attitudes. 

i  Systematic  _  determination  of  successful  programs  and  the 
redesign  of  unsuccessful  individual  classroom  programs  were 
areas  judged  to  be  less  than  effective. 

Study  7:  Secondary  Propraipming  for  Handicapped  Students.  The  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Office  for  Education  of  Children  with  Handicapjjing 
Conditions,  evaiuated  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  New  York  State's  effort 
toward  the  prdvisidn  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education  -  an  evaluation  of 
secondary  programmihg- f or  mildly  hahdicapijcd  studeais.  Tht  purpose  if  this 
study  was  tworfbW —   Rrst,  tb_  d^^^  strategies  and^^ethodoidgi  by 

which  jhildly  handijaippcd  studci^^^  high  school  diploma 

requirements;  and  second,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  dropout  prevention 
services  exist  and  are  provided  to  mildly  handicapped  students  at  risk^  and  to 
ascertain  the  felatidtiship  between  the  perceptiohs  of  schdol  pe  mildly 
handicapped  students  regarding  these  students  dropping  out  of 

school.  Data  for  analysis,  obtained  through  a  random  selection  process,  are 
representative  of  411  graduated  students  from  66  local  educational  agencies  from 
upstate  New  York,  and  374  students  who  withdrew  from  50  upstate  LEAs,  Data 
are  also  reprcsentatiyc  of  710  graduated  students  and  339  students  who  withdrew 
from  schddl  in  New  York  City. 


Through  ihis  ^tudy,^  it  was  found  that_  mildly  jiandicapped  students,  regardless 
of  classification^  can  succeed  in  school  and  earn  a  high  school  diploma  when 
given  access  to  regular  education  and  equivalent  special  education  courses.  More 
than  75  percent  df  all  the  schdol  districts  sampled  had  pdlieies  or  procedures 
assuring  handicapped  students  access  to  regular  education  credit  bearing  courses. 
Conversely,  only  63  percent  of  the  upstate  sample  school  districts  and  New  York 
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City  had  simiiat  pdlicics  assuring  fiandicappcd  students  access  to  an  approved 
course  of  study  in  special  education  which  would  lead  to  a  high  school  dlpIOma. 

..  Upstate  sc&ool^  di^stricts  prim  rely  upon  regular  education  courses  ^s  the 
means  by  which  most  mildly  handicapped  students  X97  percent)  obtain  course 
credit;  upstate  students  arc  chroHcd  in  equivalent  special  class  programs  far  less 
frequently.  New  York  City,  on  the^ther  hand,  places  diploma-bound  handicapped 
students  predominantly  in  equivalent  special  class  programs  (85  percent),  rather 
than  in  regular  education  courses.  In  either  placement,  data  indicate  that 
handicappfed  students  can  be  highly  successful.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  upstate 
students  and  96  percent  of  New  York  City  students  who  participated  in  regular 
education  courses,  passed  at  least  One  course,  ©ver  90  percent  of  the  upstate 
and  New  York  City  mildly  handicapped  students  were  successful  in  equivalent 
special  education  programs  oh  the  first  try. 

_  Four  but  of  five  mildly  handicapped  students  took  the  state  competency  tests 
along^  with  their  nonhandicapped  peers.  These  students  achieved  a  high  rate  of 
success.  For  upstate  students  on  their  first  attempts,  92  percent  passed  reading 
84  percent  passed  writing  and  77  percent  passed  mathematics.  For  New  York  City 
students,  on  their  first  attempts  77  percent  passed  reading;  75  percent  passed 
writing,  and  54  percent  passed  mathematics. 

^^_Support  services  were  provided  by  100  percent  of  the  school  distncti  to 
mildly  handicapped  studenis.  For  upstate  New  York,  special  education  support 
services  were  provided  to  75  percent  of  the  sample  students,  and  regular 
education  support  services  were  provided  to  60  percent  Of  this  sample.  New  York 
City  _  provided  special  education  support  services  to  80  percent  of  mildly 
h^iidieapped  graduates,  and  regular  educatioh  support  services  to  38  percent  of 
this  population  of  sample  students.  Although  regular  and  special  education 
support  services  were  readily  available  in  school  districts,  data  revealed  no 
relationship  ^between  the  number  of  such  services  offered  and  the  percentage  of 
students  graduating.  * 

,  i.For  miidly  handicapped  students  in  upstate  and  New  York  City  schdbJ 
districts,  no  sequence  of  courses^r  type  of  program  was  favOred  cnroute  to  the 
attainment  of  a  high  school  diploma.  Programs  differed  On  a  Statewide  basis  upon 
student  needs  and  demographic  considerations. 

rr  sample  school  districts  reported  the  availability  of  dropout  prevention 
erforts.^  These  efforts  were  provided  to  88  percent jqF  the  upstate  sample  students 
who  wjthdrew  from  school.  Moreover,  school  personnel  accurately  perceived  the 
students'  reason(s)  for  leaving  school  with  75  percent  accuracy.  A  prolonged 
secondary  school  experience  requiring  more  than  4  years  for  completion  and 
enrollment  in  restrictive  special  education  programs  are  associated  with  higher 
dropout  rates.  Most  students  who  withdrew  frOm  school  planned  to  obtain 
employment  the  first  year  upon  leaving. 

These  seven  initial  State  educational  agency/OSEP  cooperative  program 
evaluation  studies  represent  a  broad  array  of  measurement  techniques  and  design; 
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The  effect  and  impact  of  issues  considered  included  student  status  and 
perfbrmance,^^crvice  -delivery,  and ^^p^^^  administration.     The  evaluations 

cblLcctively  encompassed  aU  disabilities  and  ail  age  levels.  these  rejDarts 
represent  x:ommitineni  by  SEAs  and  OSEP  to  systematically  obtain  information 
on  the_  Impact  and  effect  of  providing  and  dciivcring  special  education  and  rclatcc! 
services.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  States  and  OSEP  accrue  experience  these 
evaluation  efforts  and  findings  will  increasingly  affect  decision  making. 


State  and  Local  Evalua 


This  section  describes  selected  State  and  local  educational  agency  supported 
program  evaluatibh  studies  rccchtly  cbmpleicd.or  currently  underway.  These 
studies  were  provided  by  Statc^nd  local  educational  agencies  in  response  to  a 
request  for  such  evaluatibii  information  by  NASDSE  in  July  1986.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  nbtib  describe  comprehensively  all  evaluation  studies  conducted  by 
State  and  joca[  jcducationaj  agencies,  but  to  provide  examples  of  the  types  of 
efforts  SEAs  and  LEAs  arc  making  to  assess  thejeffectiveness  of  their  prbgrams 
consistent  with  Section  61 3(a)(l  1)  of  EHA-B.  These -studies  ate  presented  by 
three  areas  representing  topics  frequently  evaluated  by  SEAs  and  LEAs. 

i     Least  restrictive  ehvirbnmcnt  (LRE) 

•  Eligibility  for  Services 

•  Previously  Unserved  and  Undcfsefvcd  Children 


Examples  of  State  and  Local  Evaluation  Studies 
Pertaining  to  LRE 

State  and  local  educational  agency  responsibilities  for  ediioa ting 
children  in  the  least  restrictive  ehvironmcht  arc_spccified_  u^  612(5)(B) 
and  614(a)(l)(CJUy)  of  the  ERA,  Some  State  and  local  educational  agencies  have 
attempted  to  determihe^^^^^  well  ihcy  are  meeting  their  responsibilities  by 
undertaking  evaluation  studies  to  examine  whether  their  e<lucatidnal  programs  arc, 
in  Tact,  effectively  educating  handicapped  children  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment.  These  studies  typically  identify  problems  thiit  have  emerge  in 
serving  these  children^  as  well  as  strategics  for  Jmprbying  the  appropriateness  of 
cducatipnal  placernchts  in  the  future,  .^mbng  jlie  State  and  local  studies 
pertaihihg  to  the  education  of  _  handicapped  children  in  the  least  restrictive 
envirbncaeht  arc  evaluations^ ^^^^^^^  the  effects  of  different  classroom 

jjlacemehts,  and  teacher  licensure  on  academic  achievement,  and  skill  acquisition 
or  handicapped  children  and  their  nonhandicapped  peers.  The  following  are 
provided  as  examples  of  such  evaluation  efforts. 
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-  :  Study  To  Determine  the  Effects  of  Teacher  Licensure  On  the  Academic 
Achicvcment^f  Mi[dlv  Handicapoed  Stndents  Under  a  grant  fi-oiri  the  Minuesota 
State  Department,  the  Nlinneapolis  Publie  Schools  cdnducted  a  study  in  1985  to 
determine  the  effect  of  special  education  teacher  licensure  on  the  reading 
achievement  of  learning  disabled  (LDJ  and  educably  mentally  retarded  (EMR) 
children.  Aside  from  the  philosophical  arguments  regarding  noncategdricai  vs. 
categorical  approaches  t^  was  motivated  by  practical  issues 

sdinetimes  associated  with  an  instructional  model  utilizing  categbrically  certified 
staff.  -  These  include  personnel  shortages,  fiscal  cdnstraihts,  and  the  potential  for 
service  dupiication,  particularly  in  rural  districts  where  particular  services  may  be 
needed  for  only  a  limited  number  of  children.     Jn  order  to  determine  the 
importance  cf  a  specific  catcgdrical  IjceJisc  in  the  instruction  of  LD  and  EMR 
Children,  this  study  tested  four  hypotheses,    these  were  to  determine:    l)  if  LD 
students  instructed  fey  teachers  with  an  LD  license  achieve  the-  same  as  LD 
students  instructed  by  teachers  with  an  EMR   license;  1,   if  EMR  students 
instructed  6y  teachers  with  a  license  to  teach  EMR  students  achieve  the  same  as 
ESm  students  instructed  by  teachers  with  a  license  to  teach  LD  students;  3)  if  LD 
students  instructed  by  teachers  with  a  joint  license  achieve  the  same  as  those 
instructed  by  teachers  licensed  to  teach  LD;  and  4)  if  EMR  students  instructed  by 
teachers  with  a  jointjicchse  achieve  the  same  as  those  instructed  by  teachers 
licenwd  to  teach  EMR.     In  addition,  the  study  examined  the  differences  in 
teaching  methods  used  by  teachers  with  different  licenses  and  the  instructional 
methods  that  impact  the  academic  performance  of  LD  and  EMR  students. 

A  sample  of  I ai  tD  and  108  EMR  students  who  were  receiving  services  in 
Levej  m,  K-^  schooUbascd  resource  programs  were  selected  for  the  study 
Studcnts^in  Level  III  spend  up  to  50  percent  of  their  day  in  the  resource  room 
where  they  receive  direct  instruction  and/or  support  services.  Students  were 
seJccted  frona  36  classes;  12  of  these  classes  were  taught  by  teachers  with  an  LD 
l*s/'^!iti*^  '^^  with,  an  EMR  license,  and  12  by  teachers  with  a  joint 

fcD/E^  license.  Three  EMR  and  three  LD  students^  were  selected  from  each 
teacher's  caseload.  Both  standardized  achievement  tests  and  curriculum-based 
measurement  instruments  were  administered  to  assess  student  growth  in  reading 
over  approximately  a  T-mohth  period.  Teacher  methods  of  instruction  were 
observed  arid  data  analyzed  using  the  Structured  Instruction  Rating  Scale  ?Skiba. 


.  .  ..Results  of  the  study  indicated  the  reading  irnprovement  of  LD  and  EMR 
students  was  independent  of  the  type  of  categdrieaL  liceiwe  possessed  by  a 
student's  special  education  teacher.  LD  and  EMR  children  progressed  equally  well 
when  instructed  by  teachers  with  LD,  EMR  or  LD/EMR  licensure.  The  study 
further  found  that  the  instructidha[  styles  of  the  LD,  EMR,  and  LD/EMR  teachers 
studied,  did  hot  vary  when  teaching  handicapped  children  of  varying  disability 
categoj:ies._^  Of  the  13  types  of  teacher  interactions  studied  (e.g.,  academic 
engaged  tinae^  pacing  of  instruction,  silent  reading  practice,  oraL  reading  practice, 
ctc.)^  significant  differences  were  foUiid  only  for  pacing  of  stimulus;  while  EMR 
teachers  nrijvidsd  more  student  response  opportunities^  overall  teaching  styles  did 
not  yary.  Study  results  also  determined  that  the  handicapped  child's  category  of 
disability  (LD  or  EMR)  was  not  predictive  of  student  growth.    Both  groups  of 
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students  made  similar  gains  as  measured  by  the  study.  This  study  suggests  that 
these  variations  in  teacher  training  and  licensing  have  a  iiriiited  feiatidnsh^p  to 
student  outcomes.  The  results  of  this  study  agpear  to  have  impLiicatiohs  for 
administrators  concerned  with  student  grouping  for  instruction  and  the  use  of 
single  category  vs.  multi-category  resource  room  models. 

An  Ihvcstigatjoh  of  Timc-ei^^^^^  Learning  Disabled  Students.    In  1985, 

under  a  grant  fipin  the  Minnesota  bcpartment  of  Education^  investigators  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  conducted  a  study  to  examine  the  attehtional  behaviors  of 
learning  disabled  (LD)  and  nonhandicapped  studchts  in  a  variety  of  classroom 
arrangements  and  subject  matter,  in  order  to  cvaJuatc  the  effectiveness  of  these 
arrangements.   Based  bh  res^^^  have  long  believed  that  attention  is  a 

prerequisite  for  leariiihg  and,  further,  ^  handicapped  children,  such  as 

those ^ith  learning  disabilities,  have  difficulties  in  achieving  satisfactory 
performance  because  of  inadequate  attentiveness.  Schools  in  Minnesota,  as  in 
other  States,  have  implemented  strategies  that  reduce  class  size  or  the 
student/teacher  ratio  (e.g.,  by  forming  special  classes,  usin^^^ 
or  adding  itirieriht  teach<y-s  or  aid(M  taifie  regtilar  classroom)  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  improve  Both  ittcntivencss  and  learning  of  handicapped  students. 
However,  the  JMinnesota  5EA,  i^  the  empirical  basis  for  such  strategies, 

had  found  littje_  evidence  to  support  their  use.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  study 
would  provide  better  information  on  which  to  base  decisions  related  to  student 
placement  and  grouping  for  instruction. 

^  -  The  study  was  dcsjghcd  to  test  several  hypot^  (a)  there  will  be  no 

difference  in  bh-task  behavior  bctwceit  learning  disabled  and  nonhandicapped 
students,  the  regular  classy the  learning  disabled 
student  in  the  special  class  will  be  superior  to  that  found  in  the  regular  class; 
(ej  sustaih(d  attchtibh  throughout  a  session  of  lesson)  fbr  the 

learning^  disabied  will  be  superior  in  the  special  rather  than  in  the  regular  class; 
(d)  there  win  be  no  difference  in  on-task  behavior  across  subject  matter;  and  (c) 
on-task  behavior  will  be  superior  in  the  smallef  group  sizes. 

A  sample  of  50  students,  enrolled  in  grades  fbUr,  five,  and  six  in  four 
elementary  schools  of  one  district^  was  selected  fbr  this  study.  Thirty  of  the 
students  were  classified  as  learning  disabled  and  20  were  nonhandicapped.  The 
learning  disabled  students  were  evenly  divided  into  three  groups,  each 
cpf responding  to  a  specific  level  jof  service.  The  first  group  of  students  was 
pl^aced  in  ihc  regular  class  where  they  received  special  instruction  on  an  as 
heeded  basis.  Thc^ecbhd  gr^^^  ot  students,  placed  in  the  regular  class  for  the 
oiajbjrit^  of  the^  day,  generally  received  special  instruction  once  a  day,  for 
approxiniably  45  nuimtes.  Instruction  was  provided  by  a  special  educator  in 
groups  of  four  students.  The  third  group  of  LD  students  was  assigned  to  a 
self-contained  class  with  less  than  17  students,  the  average  being  ID.  Children  in 
this  third  group  were  all  identified  by  a  uistrict  child  study  team  as  being 
extremely  academically  impaired,  that  is^  more.  thaii_ two  years  behind  age  peers  in 
some  academic  area,  u^^  of  progress  in  mainstreamcd 

classes.  The  20_  nonhandicapped  control  students  were  selected  from  the  same 
classrooms  of  the  first  two  groups  of  LD  students  and  matched  on  gender  and 
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ethnic  background^  and  as  closely  as  possible  on  some  measure  of  ability  or 
achievement.  The  LD  and  nonhandicappcd  students  were  often  engaged  in  the 
same  activities  under  the  same  teacher,  aHowing  direct  comparison.  There  were 
DO  nonhandicappcd  controls  for  the  fcD  students  served  in  self-contained  classes. 

-_  :  Observational  data  wcK  M^^  in  the  classrooms  of  all  50  students. 
Each  student  was  flbserved  during  at  least  seven  visits  for  a  total  of  3,773  tcii- 
secdhd  _ interval  ^bservations/pcr  child.  bbservations  were  conducted'  during 
instruction  in  math,  reading,  social  studies^  ianguage  arts,  and  science. 
Twenty-two  categories  of  behavior  were  observed  and  recorded.  These  categories 
included:  on--task  (c.g.^  behaving  in  a  manner  appropriate  for  the  lesson,  such  as 
Ustening  or  writing);  waiting  (e.g.,  waiting  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  teacher 
direction  or  help);  orienting  to  other  than  task J^.g.,^attending  to  another  person 
or  self);  fine  motor  mbyement;  gross  motor  movement;  verbal  (e.g.,  speaking, 
whistling)^  and  daydreaming  (e.g.,  lack  of  responsiveness,  noninvqlved  behaviors)! 
Combinatidns  of  different  behaviors  were  also  observed  and  recorded  (e.g.,  waiting 
for  further  direction  from  the  teacher  while  strumming  one's  fingers). 

The  study  found  that  learning  disabled  students  in  the  first  two  groups 
showed  equivalent  or  greater  att  mtiyeness  than  did  their  nonhandicapped  controls. 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  that  LD  students  would  show  inferior  attention,  the 
study  found  that  the  most  severely  disabled  LD  students  were  significantly  kibre 
attentive  than  the  two  groups  of  nonhandicapped  controls,     the  study  report 
suggested  that  this  superior  performance  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  tJicse  students  were  in  small  self-contained  classrbbms  while  their  peers  were 
in  regular  classes  with  a  greatcj-  number  of  students.    With  regard  to  group  size 
the  study  found  for  both  the  LD  and  oonhandicapped  students,  that  as  the  size  of 
the  instructional  group  decreases,  student  time-on-task  increases.    Attention  was 
significantlir  greater  for  small  (two  or  fewer  students)  and  medium  (three  to  nine 
st^idenis)  size  groups  tha^  for  the  large  (10  or  more  students)  groups,  with  no 
difference  between  the  small  and  medium  size  groups  in  the  amount  of  attention 
Thts^indmg  suggests  that  one  benefit  of  special  education  classes,  which  tend  to 
be   smaller   in   size   than   regular  classes,   is   that   there   is   greater  student 
involvement  and  time-bnTtask.    For  each  subject  matter  observed,  both  the  LD 
and  iipnhandicapped  students  were  about  equally  engaged  with  the  learning  tasks. 
A  slight  decrement  in  attention  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  lesson  was 
found  (lessons  observed  were  45  minutes  in  length),  but  this  decrement  was  found 
ih  both  the  learning  disabled  as  well  as  nondisabled  students.  The  study's  authors 
suggest  that  although  effort,  drive,  and  time-bn-task  seem  to  decrease  somewhat 
as  the  lesson  goes  on,  the  effects  seem  to  influence  both  groups  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  summarizing  the  jcsults  of  this  study,  its  authors  msJ<e  several 
conclusions.  First,  with  regard  to  overt  measures  of  attention,  the  learning 
disabled  student  is  no  different  from  his  nondi'abred  counterpart.  This  study  did 
not,  hbweyer,  investigate  other  types  of  attentiohal  deficits  such  as  covert 
auditory  attention  handicaps  which  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  student's 
performance.  Second,  the  LD  and  nohhahdicapped  students  were  both  able  to 
sustain  reasonably  high  levels  of  attention  over  a  45  minute  period,  which  implies 
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that  substkatial  ambuhts  of  tim^  devoted  to  ihstructibh.     Thirds  the 

rindihgs  from  this  and  other  recent  studies  cited  by  the  authors  cdhsistehtly  show 
that  time*^h-task  Increases  as  grdup  size  d^  small 
classes  for  iearning  and  nondisabled  students.    FIm  authors  suggest  that 

overt  attcntionai  deficits,  while  perhaps  symptomatic,  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
a  possible  general  and  fundamental  cause  of  academic  difficulty. 

E^^ami>lBS^^a4e  and^oca^^  Pertaining  to  Student 

EUribilitv  for  Sbecial  Education  and  Related  Services 

in  order  to  receive  State  grants  under  EHA*B  for  special  education  and 
related  services^  States  must  ensure  that  children  are_  evaluated,  and  determined 
eligible  as  handicapped  in  aci^drdahcc  with  the  definitions  j(Scctiba  602)  arid 
cvaluatibri  procedures  (Section  612(2KC)(5))  specified  in  EHA.  Tb  implcriicnt  these 
provisions.  States  have  established  standards  in  their  regulations  br  in 
administrative  pblicy  to  guide  local  cduca  agencies  in  determining  student 

eligibility^    These  standards  of  ten  ihc^^  for  cbhductihg  evaluations, 

procedures  and  tests  to  be  used  in_ screening  and  evaluating  students,  and  specific 
criteria  that  must  be  met  in  order  tq_  determiti^e  eligibility  _  within^  c 
definitions.  State  guidance  in  this  area  is  designed  in  large  part  to  minimize 
subjectivity  in  the  decision-making  process,  to  assure  efficiency  and  fairness  in 
the  evaluation  process,  and  to  obtain  greater  consistency  within  and  across  school 
districts  in  the  number  Jiid  characteristics  of  children  served  within  a  specific 
handicapping  category.  The  studies  descfibe'i  here  are  examples  of  LEA-spdrisored 
evaluatibn  activities  to  improve  the  effecMveriess  bf  prbcedures  to  identify  and 
evaluate  mihbrity  children  who  are  potentially  handicapped,  and  tb  increase  the 
efficiency  and  quality  of  evaluations  conducted. 

A  Study  To  Determine  The  Effectiveness  Of  Referral  And  Eiigibilitv 
PfocedUfes.  Tnc  Montgomery  County  (Mb)  Public  Schools  is  cufrentiy  conducting 
a  study  to  determine  the  effectivericss  of  the  district*?  pfqccdures  for  fefefririg 
students  for  evaluation  and  for  deterriiiriirig  eligibility  for  special  educatibri 
programs.  As  part_  of  this  study,  the  district  is  also  investigating  thc_  extent  to 
which  the  county^s  special  education  policies  and  procedures  provide  effective  and 
efficient  support  to  staff  involved  in  the  referral  and  eligibility  process.  The 
impetus  for  this  study  came  ffdiii  several  sources.  Recent  statistics  had  indicated 
a  cbritiriuirig  trend  of  disprbportibriate  placement  of  racial  arid  ethriic  grbups  in 
the  district's  special  educltibh  program.  In  additibri,  issues  related  tb  the  equity^ 
effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  the  district's  rcfcrraLa^^  procedures 
had  been  raised  2  years  ago  in  a  report  by  a  local  citizens  group  and  in  a  survey 
of  elementary  school  principals,  and,  more  recently,  by  the  district's  Office  of 
Alternative  Education  Programs.  Finally^  the  district's  Board  of  Education  has 
receritly  established,  as  a  pribrity,  iricreasirig  the  achievement  of  riliriority  studerits 
and  assuring  their  equitable  represehtatioh  in  the  schbbl  district's  activities  arid 
programs.  The  study  is  designed  to  determine  whether  children  are  appropiriately 
referred  and  found  eligible  for  placement  in  special  cducatjoh;  whether  referral 
and  eligibility  procedures  are  consistently  applied  across  the  district;  and  whether 
procedures  for  the  initial  referral  and  determination  of  eligibility  of  students  for 
special  education  are  effective  and  efficient. 
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iA^  Ar^-  ^^  elementary  schools  his  been  seiected  from  each  of  three 
adm,n.strat.ve  areas  in  the  district.  School  selection  was  based  upoh  such  factors 
as  school  size,  minority  student  enrollment,  student  mobiJit^  rate  and  th^ 
t^""^'  of  designated  special  resources  (e.g..  Chapter  I  funds),  or  modei%i  bt 
^^t^'^in^^'^''"^^^^  !^'-^  '  ^  LD  project).  For  each  of  two  g^uS  ^ 

students  wi  hin  each  school  selected,  the  study  is  examining  what  occuFs  during 
the  referral  and  eligibility  process.  The  first  group  of  student"  fGrouo  Tv 
consrsts  or  a  stratified  random  sample  of  280  children  (K'6)  ,^hrwerf  referred 
and  placed  in  special  education  programs  within  their  schoo  du he  198^^ 

thc°b«fif ''r'^  ''"''°!f  ^P^"^  ^^^^  "^^^^   Samples  wir   draw? 'n 

f  H-   uM?-'^^^^^  ^°  """^  orthe  following  programs  sp^Jifie 

SS'dSord^''l^°'se;''H'^'"^^  mild  retardation,  Ld  rr^ld^el^^tj 
language  disorder.  The  second  group  of  children  (Group  2).  consists  of  IRQ 
children^  who  are  not  handicapped  but  who  have  been  identified  is  efDer^encin^ 

s°^cnflhr^'2^oi'^^^'"t'f 

m  eacn  01  the  28  schools  were  asked  to  idem  fy  at  least  20  children  whn  k^h 
h«r«n '"^'"^^'^^  °'  is  h/naieaS^d  but  abou  'wh^^i  staff 

^piial  S„L°"'f^S  ^K-  "'^"^  '"^'^  P'^""^^  ^°  explore  some  t^pe  of 
MrHUooi  ,      T  l^'^  ^'''"P'  ^  Stratified  random  sample  of  10  students  in 

cohcern  '  ''''''''  ^^^^  ^"^        ^^^^^^'^      behavlora^VAa  Tf 

.fijiH^^-^^rf^^'^'^f  Staff  interviews  are  being  conducted  for  each  of  the 
c&ldrcn  ,n  Group  1  to  describe  the  immediate  pasf  activities  which  ?LuuL  in 
^^i^^r^-'  *«fi^  «»8^bility  for  special  educluon    baX  beinrco  l^^ 

practices,  issues  of  concern  identified  for  each  6hild  by  taf f  and  Jt.'nL'- 
Sti^Ugies  implemented  before  and  after  team  mee^^  t^lon^cf^^^ 

besupS't^rdiS^'^^foPi 

^^.^^o^m^i^y^,^^-        sLenfr&an;?  ^ 

HaMtg^PC(^  f h  IflrriL    As  part  of  continuing  efforts  to  rhbrc  Vff^ctiv^lv  and 
t^^^^  •''^'T^^  children  in  need  of  special  attention  (4  ind'vx^dua^ 

Fhiladelphia  (PA)  School  District  reviewed  a  variety  of  screeninc  instr„n,..n*c 
The  purpose  of  this  review  was  to  identify  an  instruSeht  tha"co^d  be  u^d  to 
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supplement  teacher  observations  of  chiidren  in  the  genera!  education  program  and 
more  effectively  discriminate  between  students  experiencing  eiducationai  problems 
ffdm  those  at  risk  of  beini^  handicapped.  Such  an  instrument  would  facilitate  the 
early  identificatidh  of  chiidreii  with  handicaps  and  would  assist  in  the  itidre 
efficient  utilization  of  teaching  and  diagnostic  personnel.  The  district*s  review  of 
screening  instruments  led  them  to  select,  for  possible  use,  the  Initial  Scrccniiv^ 
Checklist  (ISG)  (Harris^  King,  end  Drummbhd,  198S).  Because  the  instrument  had 
been  normcd  dii  a  rural  population,  the  conducted  a  study,  which  was 

reported  In  1985,  to  determine  the  instrument's  applicability  to  a  large  urban 
setting  with  significant  minority  populations  (e.g.,  black  and  Hispanic). 


The  ISC  is  a  teacher  rating  scale  cdntaining  45  iteiiis  designed  fdr  use  with 
students  in  kindergarten  through  Grade  12.  The  items  relate  to  behaviors  which 
can  be  grouped  ihtd_  the_  foHdwing  catcgbrics:_  attchtibh  p^ 
self-image,  introverted/depressed,  acting  out,  motor  deficits,  and  neurological 
deficits.  Teachers  who  have  had  6  to  8  weeks  of  experience  with  a  student,  rate 
how  often  a  specific  behavior  occufs  on  a  five  point  scale  from  an  occurrence  df 
"never"  td  "very  often".  Results  of  the  screening  arc  intended  to  indicate 
whether  additidhal  evaluatidh  of  the  student  is  warranted.  For  this  study,  two 
samples  of  students  was  selected.  ^  stratified  random  sample  of  approximately 
I,9GG  handicapped  students  was  sclcctcd_  f rbm  ambhg  self-contained  classes  for  the 
icarning  disabled  (LD),  socially  and  emotionally  disturbed  (ISED),  and  educable 
mentally  retarded  (EMR).  Every  self-contained  LD,  SED  and  ENfR  class  in  the 
district,  was  sampled.  A  sample  df  7^200  ndnhandicapped  students  was  selected 
frdm  86  schools  rcprcschtihg  all  program  levels  (e,g.,  elementary,  secondary, 
vocational)  in  the  district.  Within  each  schbbU  studeiits  were  selected  randomly. 
R«iuUs_werc_ahaIyzcd  u^^  analyses,  and  analysis  of 

variance.  Analyses  were  conducted  separately  for  each  race,  sex,  grade,  and  age 
group,  to  assure  that  the  instrument  did  not  over  or  under  identify  ceftalii 
groups. 

Results  indicate  that  the  ISC  was  able  to  discriminate  between  students 
identified  as  hahdicapped  and  a  general  student  pbpulatibh.  In  additibh,  ih^* 
ihstrurhent  was  able  tb  discriminate  between  students  diagnosed  as  SED  and  those 
diagnosed  as  cithcr_  EMR  br  L&  ^Authbrs  bf  the  study  concluded  that  the  ISC 
wbuld  be  ah  efficient  aid  in  screening  students  at  all  grade  levels  to  determine 
the  need  for  evaluation  for  a_  possible  handicapping  condition.  The  instrument  is 
being_  used  currently  throughout  the  district  to  assist  teachers  in  identifying 
students  who  may  need  some  type  of  individualized  instruction  or  who  may  be  in 
need  of  evaluation  for  a  possible  handicapping  condition. 

Evaluation  of  the^  Psychological  Services  Program.  In  1985,  the  Dade  County 
(FL)  Public  Schools  conducted  a  study  td  investigate  the  causes  of  a  cdhtih^ihg 
backlog  df  cases  awaiting  psycholdg^ical  evaluations  for  students  being  considered 
for  special  education  programs.  While  the  study  fbcused  primarily  bh  the  backlog 
of  cases,  alsb  examined  were  the  delays  cbmihbh  in  the  entire  psychblbgical 
cvaluatibn  prbccss,  including  _  referral,^  psychological  _  evaltiatipn/te^^  and 
staffing.  Factbrs  cxamihcd  as  possible  causes  bf  the  delays  included  the  level  of 
need    for    program    services,    the    psychologist's    duties    e^nd    activities,  ff-'ft 
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^^^^"'^".^'ty^of.^.tfic  program,  the  level  of  false-positive  evaluations  the 
5"P«^^"rQn  of  the  school  psychologists,  and  the  standards  for  quality  ih  the 
psychological  evaluations.  Data  on  tliese  seven  areas  were  obtained  via 
s^mnl'°T'w?n  ^'^^^'^^  P^ologlsts  and  principals,  and  a  random 

S  ^J:,  !»•  ^'V'^dent  fases  was  analyzed  for  descriptive  information  on  the  type 
of  evaluauon  requested  and  the  time  involved  in  completing  the  major  steps  of 
the  evaluatioo  pTOCess.  in  addition,  ro  obtain  information  for  comparative 
purposes  on  the  psychological  services  models  being  used  by  other  large  school 
systems  a  telephone  survey  was  conducted  of  the  foljowing  six  'chdof  dis'ri^^ 
Broward  County,  FL;  Duval  County,  FL;  Hillsborough  County,  FL;  Houston  Vx" 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  and  Philadelphia,  PA.  "uusion,  i  a, 

^.,vrhSnl"'lV°^  i'*^'^"''^  ^""^^^^^^^^  3,400  students  were  awaiting 

psychologjcal  evaluations  m  April,  1985.    This  represents  a  sizeable  backlog  that 

^nn  t't^'        '"-r"'^  ^^^^^^^  °^  psychologists  at  least  three-and-on^^^^^^^^ 

months  to  process  if  no  new  referrals  were  processed.  Nevertheless  the  schddl 
j«ycholoj,st;s  was  found  to  be  comparable  to  thaMn  the  otS 

nThe't°^h//'TV'^^^^^^^  these  data  suggest  a  need  for  an  1nc?eas^ 

rn..nH  "^"^'^  school  psychologists,  the  level  of  false-positive  evaluations  was 
found  to  _  b«  an  ^important  factor  affecting  the  size  of  the  backldg  The 
false.pos.trv^^^  evaluations  of  24  j^ercent  in  Dade  was  cdmpa^ablc  to 

a_^falsc-positivc  rate  of  25  percent  in  Houston.  However  the  evaluation^  for 
gifted  placement  (ab^^  20  percent  of  all  evaluation  oases  fn'oide  County  had  a 
rlrlrSS"  r  P'^^^"^-   Improvement  of  the  screening  of  tudenti 

Tr^t^^.n?/ ■ '"^^^'^^^^^^  reduction  in  the  backlog 

nLh«r!^  c  V""^^  consequently,  a  smaller  increase  in  hf 

number  of  school  psychologists  needed. 

incre^i^'^nH  ^IS^  ^""'^  '^S  '1"  ^^^'^fi^lions  or  supervisors  should  be 
«^r.h^fo  •  ^^^^  M^^^^  acceptable  standards  of  quality  in  the 

ppchologica  evah.at.ons.    While  these  two  components  may  not  be  direct  cauSs 

osvcholo^l«  °''.''-'  '""^  ''"^  ^n  im^t  on  the  overall  ef fields  of  4e 
psycho  og  cal  services  prograBS.  For  example,  data  indicated  that  school 
^^^T  ^"'^'^u  ^''^  supervision  they  receive  is  neither  appr^Hate  nor 
^^rm^ ^'^'^'r^  "'^  ^''^  supervisors  of  sp^al'^du^t^oJ 
«L      u  ^  '^^^  provide  assistance  on  technical 

ssues  such^as^seerrng  and  interpretation  of  tests.    The  telephone  survey  revealed 

n,vrh^i^  evaluations,  both  principals  and 

psychologists_.ndicated  that  their  opinion  of  the  overall  quality  of  ihe  evaluatibrt 

'iriheTnith'n?  t^^"''  to  excellent  range,  yet  principals' were  not  satisf  ed 
,nH    ^^'^..'^''SAh  °f   .me  currently  needed  to  complete  a  psychological  evaluation 
nt.Knr      f         indicated   that   the   space   in   the   scLols   for  conduS 
psycholog.cal  evaluations  was  inadequate.  i.unaui,iin8 

u  rJ^^^^°''^  '^^  ^^''  '^'8^  ^'^^"'^^  systems  also  showed  that  there 
.s  considerable  var.ab.lity  among  school  districts  in  how  their  psycholoS 
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.^rviccs  pibgrams  ar^c  opcrafcd  an  in  identifying  techniques  which^c^^ 

be_  used  to  improve  the  evaluation  program  in  Dade  County.  Of  particular  interest 
was  the  computerized  information  system  used  by  the  Houston  School  District. 
This  system  allows  the  district  to  access  student  information,  score  tests  and 
write  reports  in  a  standard  f of mat^  while  increasing  efficiency  and  minimizing 
errors.  Nevertheless,  the  differences  found  among  the  school  districts  in  the 
survey  underscored  the  necessity  to  design  a  psychological  t>ervice  program 
according  to  local  needs. 


Based  on  the  study's  findings,  several  of  the  recommendations  made  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  Dade  County's  psychological  scfviccs  pfogfam^ 
including  an  increase  iji  the  number  of  school  psychologists,  are  being  cbhsidered 
for  implementation.  These  include  1)  revision  of  the  information  system  used  to 
collect  da.ta_  bh  all  ^cti^itics  related  to  the  delivery  of  psychological  services^  2) 
establishment  of  a  committee  to  review  the  child  study  team  process,  with  a  goal 
of  reducing  the  number  of  referrals  for  evaluation  by  instituting  intervention  and 
prevention  strategies  in  the  ciassroom;  33  divcfsification  of  the  duties  arid 
activities  of  the  school  psychologist  to  allow  more  time  for  consultation  with 
school  persbririel  and  student  counseling,  if  additional  staff  are  added;  and  4) 
increased  technical  supervisibh  for  school  psychblogists. 

Exampics  of  State  and  Local  Evaluation  Studies  Pertaining 

to  Previouslv  Unserved  and  Underserved  Handicapped  Children 

State  and  local  educationai  agencies  have  put  special  emphasis  bri  educating 
handicapped  childfen  who  were  urisefyed  or  uriderscrvcd  bcfbrc  the  enactment  of 
the  law.  These  children  are  given  pribrity  in  Scctibh  612(3)  of  EHA-B.  Some  of 
these  children  arc  prcschbbl  arid  sccbridary  handicapped  students;  severely 
haridicapped  childreri,  iriciudirig  the  embtibrially  disturbed;  and  handicapped 
children  who  require  special  cbhsideratibn  because  of  ethnic  and  cultural 
diffcrcjiccs.  Program  expansion  has  been  particularly  dra^  for  certain  groups 
of  handicapptLd  chijdren._  This  growth  is  characterized  by  improvements  in 
existing  services  and  by  development  of  entirely  new  opportunities  for  children 
the  schools  had  not  served  before.  State  and  local  educationai  agencies  arc 
conducting  evaluation  studies  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts  to 
educate  these  children  and  improve  the  services  provided  to  them,  Amorig  the 
studies  reported  this  year  are  investigatioiys  related  to  studerits  exiting  from 
special  education  pfogfams,  students  requiring  exterided  schbol  year  services,  and 
studerits  with  behavioral  disorders. 

Study  to  Valid^^ Procedures  for  Determining  Eligibility  for  Extended  Schooi 
YeaT  Serv i^es.  As  a  result  of  ah  agrccmciit  reached  in  1984  between  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights,^  the  Seattle_  School  District,  and  the  Washington  State  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (OSPI),  OSPI  issued  regulations  requiring 
all  school  districts  in  the  State  to  assess  students  with  handicaps  for  the  need  for 
educational  services  beyond  the  186-day  school  year.  Washirigtdri  State's 
regulatiDns  arc  based  dri  the  premise  that  sbirie  haridicapped  studerits  experience 
sigriificant  skill  losses  over  the  summer  (regression),  and  fail  to  quickly  regain 
those  skills  in  the  next  school  year  (recoupment).    The  concept  of  regression  and 


rccQupmeijt  also  appi  to  nonhandicapped  students,  but  tfieir  ?ate  of  loss  and 
relejn^niag  is  considered  cofmal.  If  sOine  handicapped  students*^  rate  of  regression 
IS  greater  and  rate  of  fecoupmeht  is  less  than  normaHy  expecteu,  they  may 
require  educational  services  during  the  summer  to  prevent  this  significant  loss 
These  services  would  be  necessary  so  that  the  student  has  the  same  opportunity 
as  nonhandicapped  students  for  learning  new  skills  during  the  ISO-day  school  year. 

In  attempting  to  implement  this  new  requirement,  the  Seattle  LEA  found  lib 
professional  standards  or  guidelines  available  to  assist  itaff  in  determining  student 
eligibility  for  extended  school  year  services  (ESY).    The  Seattle  LEA,  therefore 
undertook   a   study   to  develop  an   empirical   base   upOn   which   to  establish' 
procedures  for  determining  student  eligibility  for  extended  school  year  services. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  answers  to  several  questions  regarding 
regression  and  recoupment.    First,  there  was  a  need  to  determjie  whether  or  not 
regression  and  recoupment  occur  in  the  regular  student  population,  since  the 
determination  of  the  handicapped  studerit/s  need  for  ESY  services  is  relative  to 
what  IS  considered  a  normal  amount  of  regression  and  recoupment.    In  addition 
how  much  regression  Occurs^  how  quickly  the  lost  skills  are  recovered,  and  when 
the  los^  skills  are  rccbvercd  needed  to  be  examined.    A  second  majOr  questibh 
was  whether  Or  not  special  education  students  show  regression  and  rceoupmeht 
patterns  similar  to  those  of  regular  students.    Finally,  the  major  purpose  of  the 
study^_^yas  to  determine  how  much  regression  and  lack  of  recoupment  constitutes  a 
signifieant  loss  of  skills  such  that  without  ESY  services,  the  handicapped  student 
would  be  unable  to  reasonably  benefit  from  instruction  given  during  the  regular 
school  year. 

A  multiple^  repeated  measure,  time  series  design  was  Used  with  350  stratified 
randomly  selected  regular  education  students  in  grades  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and 
ip,^an<i^witfi  420  stratified  randomly  selected  handicapped  students.    The  sample 
sizes^^tter  attrition,  were  296  nonhandicapped  and  248  handicapped  students 
Handicapped  students  clarified  within  12  of  the  14  State  defined  categories  Of 
handicapping  condition  were  sel^eeted  and  grouped  on  a  functional  basis  that 
corresponded  to  six  classroom  instructional  groupings  used  in  the  district  (ie 
mildly    handicapped^  behavior    disordered,    moderately    handicapped,  severely 
handicapped,  communication  disordered,  and  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf)  Regular 
education  group  size  ranged  from  52  to  63  students  and  special^  education  groups 
from  J3  to  69  students.   Tests  for  regular  education  students  measured  cognitive 
outcomes m  reading  and  math.    These  students  were  given  short  forms  Of  the 
California  Achievement  Tests  (GAT).    All  handicapped  students  were  tested  oh 
measures  related  to  objectives  on   their  lEPs.     For  moderately  and  severely 
handicapped    students,    those    measures    included    teacher-designed    items  on 

self-help  tasks.  Short  forms  of 
the  GAT  and  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Tests  were  given  to  mildly  handicapped 
students  and  to  students  with  behavior  disorders.  In  addition,  students  with 
behavior  disorders  were  given  a  behavioral  assessment. 

„  tests  were  administered  in  June,  July,  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,^  1984.  The  test  cycles  were  scheduled  SO  that  six  weeks  elapsed 
between  the  June-July  and  July-September  assessment  dates  for  the  measurement 
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of  regression.  Four  weeks  elapsed  between  the  September  to  December 
assessments,  representing  the  recoupment  phase.  Tests  administered  to  all 
students  were  scored  and  reliability  coefficients  computed  for  measures 
administered  to  the  hindicapped  students.  Regression  was  defined  as  the  amount 
of  ^kill  loss  bccUrring  between  June  and  September.  Operationally  this  was 
dcfiicd  as  Jhc_^2ffcrcncc  in  the  percent  of  items  answ^ercd  correctly  in  September 
minus  the  percent  correct  in  June.  Recoupment  was  defined  as  the  gain  in  skills 
occurring  in  the  fail  of  the  school  year. 

The  study  determined  that  nonhandicapped  s\'udents  regressed  between  June 
and  September  on  an  ayerije  of  -.3,82  percent  on  all  measures.  Recovery  of  lost 
skills  was  1.70  percent  by  October  15  and  more  thjih  completed  by  November  15, 
with  a  7,44  percent  gain  in  score  sincc_^cptcmbc^^  basis  of  these 

data,  the  district  determined  that  normal  recoupment,  on  the  average,  is 
completed  by  abou*  nonhandicapped  students,    to  the  extent 

that  handicapped  students  differed  from  "normal"  (i.e.,  did  not  recoup  skill  loss  by 
November  first),  they  would,  presumabl^^  require  educational  services  during  the 
summer  months  to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  ISO-day  school  year  program. 

In  order  to  determine  cutoff  scores  for  what  constitutes  significant 
regression  with  lack  of  recoupment^  the  cdnfidcncc  intervals  for  the  overall 
difference  scdfcs__wcrc  computed.  Since  this  study  was  only  interested  in 
determining  cutoff  scores  for  handicapped  students,  only  data  from  the  tests 
administered  to  these  students  were  included  in  the  cbmputatibn  of  confidence 
interyais.  Analyses  were  ebnductcd  to  establish  the  size  of  the  intcrval_f6r_  June 
to  November  difference  scdr«  each  type  of  test  administered  to  the 
handicapped_  students.  /Tfm  provided  informaUon  about  how  large  a  difference 
between  Junc  and  November  would  have  to  be  found  before  it  could  be  determined 
whether  the  score  was  significantly  different  from  "normal"  regression/recoupment. 
Statistics  were  computed  for  each  grade  level,  handicapped  group,  and  test  type. 

the  study  found  that  all  handicapped  students  demonstrated  patterns  of 
regression  and  recoupment  similar  to  nonhandicapped  students,  with  the^^e 
of  communicatibh  disbrdered  students  whb  shbwed  mihimai  regression  on  a  test  of 
articulation   and   complete   recbupmeht   by   October.      With    respect    to  the 
performance  6f_stud^eAts_  with  ^ommunlca  the  study  report  cautions 

that  _general  language  development  of  these  students  was  not  tested.  The  scores 
of  miidly  handicapped  students  were  lower  than  their  regulir  educatidn 
counterparts,  but  their  pvcrall_  pattern^  rate  of  regress^  and  rate  of  recoupment 
were  found  to  be  similar.  For  all  test  types^  these  students  had  tnorc  than 
recovered  their  Ibsscs  by  the  NQvcmber_  testing.  Students  with  behavioral 
disorder^  performed  similar  way  to  nonhandicapped  students  with 

the  exception  of  reading  comprehension  where  performance  was  lower;  marked 
regression  on  the  behavioral  assessment  was  founds  and  recoupment  was  slow  and 
incomplete  in  Decefflber.  Students  in  the  hard  bf  hearing  arid  deaf  grbup 
performed  almost  identically  to  hbnhandicapped  students;  their  overall  pattern  of 
scbres,  rates  of  regression  and  recoupment,  and  performance  level  were  largely 
the  same. 
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i.  ^J^^  J"^^*  significant  difFcrcnccs  between  the  ndnhahdicapped  and 
li|ndicapped  groups  were  found  for  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students 
The  moderately  handicapped  group  included  students  of  all  ages  classified  as 
moderately  mentaUy  retarded,  and  mild  to  moderately  functibuing  children  aged 
three  to  six,  elassificd  as  developmcntally  handicapped;  all  children  in  this  group 
were  served  in  self-contained  classes  and  functioned  academically  in  the  range  of 
onc-third  to  two^thirds  of  th^jr  chrdnolbgical  age.  Students  served  in 
self  rcontained  classes  were  classified  as  severely/profoundly  retarded 
multihandicapped,  and  developmentally  handicapped;  these  students  function  at  less' 
than  one-third  of  their  chrbnblbgieal  age  and  were  served  in  self-cbhtaihed 
classes.  Not  only  was  the  regression  bf  these  students  found  to  occur  faster  but 
their  recoupment  was  slower  than  for  other  groups  of  students.  In  cognitive 
areas,  their  recoupment  was  not  complete  by  December.  Of  interest,  however 
was  that  on  speech/language,  gross  and  fine  motor,  and  self-help  test  items  the 
recoupment  rate  of  these  students  was  similar  to  that  of  students  in  the  regular 
education  program.  i^Buiar 

The  results  bf  this  study  were  used  by  the  district  to  establish  cutoff  scores 
mdicating  significant  regression  with  lack  of  recbUpment  for  each  group  of 
handicapped  students,  and  for  each  of  several  test  types  (e.g.,  teacher  designed, 
commcrciaJ,  criterion-referenced  tests;  WRAT  subtests;  behavior  assessments-  etc) 
Subsequent  to  this  study,  teachers  applied  these  cutoffs  to  data  collected  On  all" 
fiaiuhcapped  students  in  the  district.  Teachers  throughout  the  district  were  given 
guidelines  in  the  spring  specifying  that  they  select  a  minimum  bf  three  lEP 

fn-'Tl;«''"c  students  were  tested 

'^J^^\^^^}^^'^^^^^o^fcmbcr,  and,  based  on  the  difference  between  the  June 
and  November_scores^were  identified  for  referral  to  extended  school  year  services 
n?  iit  f^'  j^'M  summer.    As  a  result  of  this  process,  in  1985  approximately  11 
percent  of  the  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  served  in  the  district 
and  approximately  1  percent  bf  the  mildly  handicapped  students  were  referred  for 
extended  school  year  sery5ces.  No  students  classified  as  behavior  disordered,  deaf 
or  hard  of^heanpg  qualified  for  service  on  the  basis  of  regression/recoupment  A 
small  number  oT  additional  students  were  referred  fbr  extended  year  services 
rtr  hIh  ^^h'^  they  Aad  experienced  a  significant  change  in  their  medical  status, 
or  had  ma^de  no  edttcational  progress  during  the  s  ^ 
handicapped  students  served  in  Seattle  in  the  1985  academic  year,  a  total  of  126 
percent  quajiried  under  the  regression/recoupment,  change  in  medical  status,  and 
no  educational  progress  categories. 

^  A  gnidv  Valiflnfe  a^Statewide  system  to  Follnw-ITn  Students  Frifino 
Spccia  EdgcattOtt.  Since  1973 '  the  Michigan  School  Code  h^  Sed^S 
districts  in  the  State  to  cbllcct  follow-up  data  for  1  year  on  handicapped  students 
exiting  special  education.    In  1986.  revisions  to  those  prbvisions  were  enacted 

t'h^  '°*^T^^'^  *°  ^^'^  i°  tficlr  annual  plan 

the  procedures  used  to  modify  the  delivery  of  special  education  programs  and 
services^  based _  upon  that  follow-up  data.  As  a  1984  review  of  57  ISbs'  plans 
revealed  a  wide  degree  of  variation  among  the  ISDs     in  the  methods  and 
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procedures  used  to  implement  their  follqw^up  systems,  the  Nfichigan  SEA  funded  a 
project  to  analyze  the  foljow-^^^^^  prepare  recommendations  for  a 

more  practical  and  useful  approach  to  iStatewlde  data  collection. 


The  study  recommended  that  the  student  follow-up  process  include  a  student 
registration  form  to  be  compieted  at  the  time  a  student  exited  a  program  or 
service;  data  coliection  on  a  quarterly  basis;  teiephoiie  survey  techniques  to 
collect  the  data;  and  use  of  different  survey  forms  for  students  returning  to 
general  education^  for_  students  leaving  school  from  special  education,  and  for 
different  categories  of  disability.z  It  was  further  rceommend  SEA 
develop  the  capacity  to  analyze  ISD  data  and  provide  analytic  reports  to  these 
districts  within  two  weeks  to  faeilitatc  better  use  of  the  data  at  the  local  level. 
Reports  would  mciudc  factors  relating  to  schd6i_/community_  adjustme 
traits  that  become  predictors^  bf  suc^^  lack  of  success,  level  of  employability 
by  disability,  method  of  exiting  special  education  by  disability,  and  type  of 
program  as  predictor  of  postschool  adjustment. 

In  1986,  the  Michigan  SEA  conducted  a  pHot  study  of  the  student  folio w-up 
process  based  upon  thest  fecdmmendatibns.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  pilot 
study  was  to  validate  a  pivccdurc  for  following  up  special  educatidh  students  1 
year  after  they  exited  programs  or  services.  Eight  school  djstricts_  vdluntcercd  to 
participate  in  the  pilot  study  to  pro  vide  initial  baseline  data  relating  to  their 
fermer  students,  to  determine  the  degree  of  effort  it  would  take  to  contact 
students  and  coiiect  Information,  and  to  provide  other  feedback  as  teccssafy  to 
assist  the  SEA  develop  a  systematic  Statewide  plan  for  data  collectibh  and 
analysis.  The  approach  was  validated  by  these  districts  through  a  review  of  1,342 
fofmef  special  educatidri  students' lilcs  and  data  collectibn  using  the  telephone 
survey  for  963  of  these  students^  The  authors  note  that  while  the  districts  that 
volunteered  to  participate  in  the  vaildation  study  arc  representative  of  districts 
throughout  the  State,  they  were  not  selected  through  any  particular  sampling 
technique,  and,  thus,  generalizations  should  be  made  with  caution. 

The  sample  of  students  in  the  pilot  study  included  all  categories  of 
handicapping  cdnditiohs^  with  38  percent  classified  as  learning  disabled  upon 
exiting  special  edueatibn,  37  percent  as  spccch_and  language  Impaired,  and  14 
pereeht_a^s  emotionally  impaired.  In  addition,  almost  half  of  the  1,342  students  in 
the  sample  exited  special  education  by  returning  to  general  education  (48.8 
percent)  while  27.8  percent  graduated  with  a  diploma^  and  6.4  percent  dropped  out 
of  school  before  completing  their  program.  For  the  pilot  study,  data  analyses 
were  not  conducted  by  handicapping  condition. 


Data  bbtaihed  from  the  review  of  files  of  ail  students  who  exited  indicated 
that  the  vast  majority  of  exiting  stude^  of  five)  had  spent  less  than 

half  of  their  timc  in  special  education  prior  to  exiting.  Only  l6  percent  were 
identified  as  having  received  any  vocational  education  trainings  with  12  percent  of 
these  being  regular  vocational  education  programs.  Analysis  of  data  oh  174  of  the 
students  who  returned  to  general  education  {excluding  speech  and  language 
students),  revealed  that  80  percent  were  doing  "C"  or  better  in  general  edueatibn, 
and  in  most  cases  (82  percent)  their  behavior  and  sociaf  adjustment  was  as  wcH 
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o^^bctter  as_coinpared  with  other  classmates.  Further.  45  percent  of  the  students 
Sltin^^a^«H  f ^^<^^i_  ^_^ii^^^t  community  assistance,  and  had  no 
lot  t«  further '^P^^**'  education  services.   However.  64  percent  verc 

not  hkcly  to  participate  m  extra  curricular  activities,  and  62  percent  were  not 
involved  in  any  0Ut-6f-school  activities.  p^^rccni  were  not 


out  ^^°'J^^^"^'«PP«A«u^^^^  exited  school,  the  data  indicate  that  seven 

mU^m^  not  currently  involved  in  any  type  of  postschool  training 

J™  *f,^        percent  who  were,  one  out  of  three  was  enrolled  in  a 

community   college^     Further.   68  percent   of  the  students   were  ^Spiovcd 
three-quarteTS  working  fulMi^^^      Four  out  of  five  of  the  former  s^il 
education  students  were  living  with  their  faSily  and  nine  out  of  10  were  lot 
s'ucr'a°f  T  oivcho1ol-?f°':  from  community  or  private  individuals  or  agenc^ 
rehabilitation  *    •        department    of    social    services,    or  vocational 


study    «L    to         ''°»'^.»"f8««.that  the  students  included  in  the  follow-up 
X  -^-    '^^^^^^  socially.    eSotionally  and 

occupationally.  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  vast  majority  (75  pei^cnt)  we^c 
chissified  as^learning  disabled  (38  percent).  Or  speech  and  language  ImpJir^d  SI 
percent)  prior  to  exiting  special  education.  Data  relating  to  the  sevcr^lv 
^^^J^^^^tsw^  i^^'^iUMt  only  on  ah  extremely  limited  basis,  and  deta  lid 
analysis  was  therefore  not  conducted  for  that  population.  aeiaiied 

,  .         Pjoccdures  used  to  obtain  these  data  were  validated  through  the  oilot 

"  is  anticipated  by  the  State 
. "'^^^  implemented  statewide  w^ll  be  used 

deveTornfrtHl"i«?'""^  '-^      ^  P'"**^"*'  transitionary  proJes^ 

develop  further  interagency  cooperation,  and  provide  a  base  for  further  decision 
making,  rule  revision,  and  funding.  accision 

eonclusinn 

local  IducS-^n?i  ^^  ^'''^^^^^  State  Educational  Agencies,  and 

riss^inf  and  S^rii?  "«««trated  in^  this  chapter,  are  rigorously  committed 
Li^!f-      *i  "d  assuring  the  implementation  and  effectiveness  Of  providiha  all 
handicapped  children  a  free  appropriate  public  education.    ImplcnientaUon  of 
Federal  and  State  statutes  and  regulations  for  educating  handicappcrchi  dr« 
being  monitored  on  8  more  continuous,  comprehensive  basis.   However      is  clear 

develSed'Jid"fr-^T  ^  ^^^^y  ^"t.  these  responsibll^s  s*  sdl  biSg 

developed  and  Mfined.  eomplcmenting  these  Federal  and  State  efforts  has  b^en  a 
oS^h"°J  '»""»Vi°  attention  to  program  evaluation.    Thfs  cc^Jlusion  ^  n^ 
only  ^ased^  on  studies  such  as  those  reported  in  this  chapter  but  the  pr  ority  and 
attention  States  have  given  to  such  activities  as  their  joint  yfort  Vo  deveiDD 
il^^l^'^^^^  being  coOrdiS  by^e  y^S^t^^ 

Regional  Resour<:e  Center  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  The  Federal  Tnd  State 
compliance  monitoring  of  policy,  procedure,  and  practices  coupled  w?th  prof  am 
evaluations  designed  to  assess  their  effect  and  impact,  provides  arsurancrtha^ 
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future  programs  and  services  to  handicapped  infants,  toddlers,  children,  and  youth 
and  their  families^  based  on  this  administrative  vigilance  and  commitment  to 
program  improvement  will  continue. 


A  range  of  studies  has  been  conducted  at  Federal^  State,  and  local  levels  to 
carry  out  their  respective  i^^^^  to  evaluate  the  impact  a  effectiveness 

of  special  education  and  related  services  for  handicapped  children  in  accordance 
with  the  mandates  of  EHA*6.  These  studies  contribute  to  the  growing  body  of 
knowledge  on  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  sp  al  education  and  related 
services  nationally^  and_  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  fhe  studies  coLnducted  thus 
far  have  provided  information  oil  the  impieinentatibn  of  EHA-B,  identified 
effective  programs  and  practices  in  eiucating  handicapped  children,  and  examined 
cost-effeetive  strategies  for  meeting  the  needs  of  these  children.  Studies 
currently  undcrwajr  promise  to  further  expand  this  body  of  knowledge.  Yet 
infdrma^tion  is  not  always  jh^  across  levels,  although  local.  State,  and  Federal 
educational  agencies  have  mutual  interests  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  educate  handicapped  children. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  StATE  EDUCATIONAL zAGENGY/FEDERAt 
EVALUATION  STUDIES 


Washington  Supefimeftagfrhof  Public  Ihstraction 

1   "Impact  and  Effectiveness  of  Categorical  Programs  for  Low 
Achieving  Students." 

Project  Director:       Jane  bailey 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $136,979 

SEA  Share:  SlQS.3fi4 

Total:  $242,343 

Project  Period:  October  1,  1986  to  March  31,  1988 


Abstract: 


The  Washington  SuperJ^nteadeni  of  Public  Instruction  will  evaluate  three 
distjnct  aspects  of  curriculum  based  assessment.  First,  the  study  will  evaluate  the 
effects  of  cttrriculuro  based  assessment  versus  norm  referenced  procedures  for 
deierihimng  categorical  eligibility.  Second,  variables  will  be  defined  which 
distinguish  categorical  programming  from  standard  programming  received  in  the 
regular  education  setting.  Third,^he  study  will  measure  the  long  term  impact  of 
categorical  prograinmihg  bh  a  student's  career. 


_  The  £ttttigu1um  based  assessment  stnriv  will  compare  types  of  students  found 
eligible  for  three  categorical  programs  (special  education/Jeamihg  disabilities 
Chapter  I/disadvantaged,  and  the  Remedial  Assistance  Project)  based  upon  typical 
norm-referenced  assessment  versus  curriculum^ based  assessment.  Data  for  all 
elementary-aged  students  referred  for  assessment  for  any  of  the  categorical 
supportive  programs  will  include  student  gender,  age,  ethnicity,  referral  variables^ 
academic^programming,  intensity  of  services,  and  ability  and  achievement  test 
scores.  The  data  generated  by  the  curriculum  based  assessment  study  will  be 
adequate  for  establishing  functional  guidelines  for  determining  student  eligibility 
within  regular  settings  of  categorical  pfbgrammihg. 

The  m^WTiW  «Mi(;l'?liri<?§  ^slMv  will  utilize  an  observational  device  to 
determine  the  parameters  of  acceptable  categorical  programming,  the  evaluation 
will  study  the  distinctibn  betweca  categorical  services  and  regular  services  which 
are  supplemental  and  therefore  qualify  for  additional  funding.  The  final  outcome 
will  not  only  be  measured  in  terms  of  student  performahce  but  also  in  terms  of 
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independent  variables  of  enhanced  services.  Data  cdilectian  will  take  place  three 
times  by  three  different  sources  (two  advisory  teams  and  a  local  site  team)  in 
three  classrooms  in  the  three  district  test  sites.  The  selected  classrooms  wiU  be 
serving  the  target  populations  in  regular  settings  (not  pullout  programs). 
Inteffater  ajreemcnts  and  cbvariance  between  the  three  sets  of  data  on  each 
classroom  wii!  be  analyzed. 

JJ^c  student  cvaiuation/monitoring  study  wijl  generate  data  on  the  lohgterm 
impact  of  categorical  programming  on  a  student^  school  career.  Study  findings 
wiJJ  be  ^responsive  to  the  foliowlng  concerns:  Dp  students  who  receive  special 
instruction  in  the  regular  classfoom  perform  higher  on  academic  and  social 
measures  in  the  subsequent  academic  year  as  compared  to  sirailar  students  who 
received  pullout  instruciidn?  What  is  the  impact  of  special  instruction  in  the 
regular  classfopm  of  pullout  programs  meet  high  schddJ  graduation  requirements? 
Are  these  students  employed  after  graduation  fiom  high  school?  The  student 
cvajuatlpn  system  for  data  cbllcctibh  wiU  be  implemented  in  all  three  districts  and 
will  utilize  existing  data  typically  collected  in  the  district.  Additional  data  will 
include  demdgraphia^hd^  achievement  data,  behavior  ratings, 

and  postTSchobl  placcmen^^  being  served,  of  who  have  been  served, 

by  the  target  categorical  programs  will  be  included  in  the  sample. 
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"Evaluation  ol  the  Impact  of  Special  Education  Services  on  Moderately  and 
Severely  Handicapped  Individuals.* 


Project  Director:       William  MacKay 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $110,000 

SEA  Share:  $76  590 

Total:  $186,590 

Project  Period:  October  1,  1986  to  March  31,  1988 


Abstract: 

The  Nebraska  Department  of  Education  will  study  the  impact  of  special 
education  s^ervice^  on  the  post  school  success  of  trainable  mentally  retarded 
adults.  The  components  of  post  school  success  and  the  factors  influencing 
success^wjll  be  investigated.  The  study  methodology  utilizes  a  qualitative  case 
study  of  60  mentally  retarded  individuals,  selected  from  five  sites  across  Nebraska 
to^ess  their  present  level  of  post-school  success.  Data  will  be  gathered  on  tht 
family,  community  and  education  systenL  characteristics,  and  the  factojis  in  these 
individuals'  lives  whicji  may  have  influenced  that  level  of  success.  The  sample 
will  be  selected  from  the  Trainable  Handicapped  Adults  in  Nebraska  who  fall  into 
either  of  two  age  categories:  Sranduated  from  Special  Education  in  the  last  three 
years  or  graduated  prior  to  the  1973  implementation  of  the  Nebraska  Special 
Education  Legislation. 

A  general  survey  methodology  will  generate  quantitative  data  on  broader 
program  and  community^  characteristics  as  well  as  process  variables  relative  to  the 
educational  program.  The  survey  sample  will  consist  of  120  mentally  retarded 
individuals  randomly  selected  from  the  initial  five  sites.  Data  for  coUcctidn 
regarding  the  school  scitihg  will  include  the  type  of  intervention  used,^  the 
method  of  arriving  at  decisions  regarding  individual  student  programming  and  the 
overaH  eurriculum,  and  a  measure  of  post  schooi  success.  eommunity 
characteristics  for  investigation  include  the  emplbymeht  level,  the  availability  of 
other  agency  support,  and  variations  in  types  of  living  and  employment 
opportunities  in  the  community^  Data  generated  by  the  general  survey  will 
supplement  the  case  studies  and  provide  information  both  on  the  impact  of  state 
and  federal  legislation  on  handicapped  individuals  and  the  factors  which  seem  to 
influence  this  iir^-rct. 
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Florida  Bepartmeht  6T  Edtjcatioh 


"Evaluation  of  the  Impact  and  Effectiveness  of  Recent  Changes  in  Florida's 
Graduatioii  and  Competency  Test  Standards  on  the  Educational  Opportunities 
Provided  Handicapped  Students.** 

Project  Director:       Lynn  Groves 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $115,000 

SEA  Share:  S  76,670 

Total:  $191,670 

Project  Period:  October     1986  to  March  31,  1988 


Abstract: 

Legislative  changes  iii  high  school  graduation  requirements  in  the  State  of 
Florida  have  created  a  variety  of  educatid  may  affect  the 

success  of  handJcapped  students  at  the  secondary  Icvch  The  legislation 
empJiasizei  student_acadei^  requirements  f 6^  earning  hjgh  school  credits  and  a 
Bigfi  scfi^o^^  Florida  Department  of  Education  will  study  the 

programmatic  and  student  outcomes  resulting  from  implementation  of  these 
legislative  requirements. 

The  evaluation  examines  state  and  local  educational  agency  accomplishment 
of  intended  outcomes  resuiting  from  state  legislative  changes,  and  the  extent  to 
which  implementation  of  the  intended  methods  and  prbcess^^  the  newly 
established  programs  are  occurihg.  Finally^  through  policy  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  the  collected  evaluative  data,  study  results  will  include  rceommchdations 
cbhccirning  appropriate  structuring  of  secondary  programs  for  handicapped 
students. 

The  study  methodology  utilizes  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  strategies 
for  data  collection  and  analysis.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  historical  data 
provides  the  basis  for  making  judgements  about  the  scope  aiid  breadth  of  benefits 
and  problems  for  h£ndicapped  students  surrduhdiiig  the  implementation  of 
legislative  changes.  This  analysis  includes  examination  of  patterns  in  changes 
resuUing  from  implcmentatioh,  patterns  in  drop  out  rates,  and  the  ratio  of 
graduates  by  type  o£  diploma  to  the  number  of  handicapped  students  in  secondary 
programs.  The  qualitative  analysis  generates  composite  case  studies  depicting 
various  student  decision  options  that  are  available  and  the  ways  in  which  changes 
in  requirements  and  competency  testing  pf ograms  have  impacted  on  these  dptidns. 
The  data  cdllectidii  procedures  include  dbseryatidns,  interviews^  and  surveys  of  the 
perceptions  of  key  informants  and  stakeholders  in  exceptional,  regular,  and 
vocational  education. 


The  ^tudy  w,il  provide  clarirication  of  the  status  of  secondary  education 
programs  for  handicapped  students  and  their  inter-relatiOhships  with  avenues  for 
attaininj  certification  of  competence  that  lead  to  gainful  empIoySent  and 
personally  rewarding  living  patterns. 
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North  earolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


"Investigation  into  Measurable  Behavioral  Change  in  Behavioraiiy/Emotionaily 
Handicapped  Students  as  it  Reiates  to  the  Provision  of  Instruction  in  Alternative 
Behaviors." 

Project  Director:       E.  Lowell  Harris 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $  37,312 
SEA  Share:  S  25.231 
Total:  $  62,543 

Project  Period:  September  1,  1986  to  February  29,  1988 


Abstract: 

The  North  Carolina  study  evaluates  the  effects  of  lnsmK;4k)h  in  New 
Behavior,  a  behavior  targeting  arid  curriculurii  dcvclbpihcrit  system,  on  behavioral 
change::  of  Bichaviorally/Embtiorially  Handicapped  (B/EH)  students.  Instruction  In 
New  Bchav4or  ihvQlves  the  idchtificatibn  of  target  behaviors  for  individual 
stud<Ji_ts,  the  teaching  of  appropriate  alternatives  to  inappropriate  behaviors  at 
awareness,  understanding,  and  ap  levels,  and  the  identification  of  progress 

towards  the  transfer  of  new  behaviors  in  general  settings. 


Both  the  cxpefiriierital  arid  the  cbritrol  groups  consist  of  180  identified  B/EH 
students  raridorilly  selected  from  72  service  delivery  centers.  The  levels 
(eleriaeritary,  middle  and  secondary),  the  delivery  systems  (self-contained  and 
resource)^  aric  the_  dcmographi^c  areas _  (urban,  suburban  and  rural)  offer  a 
comprehensive  representation  of  the  demographic  areas,  levels,  and  delivery 
systems  in  wfiich  students  in  North  Carolina  arc  served. 

Ail  service  providers  in  the  cxpefiriierital  ceritcrs  will  instruct  B/EH  students 
in  new  behaviors  based  upbri  the  strategics  prcscritcd  in  "Ihstructidh  in  New 
Behaviors".  Sej-vicc  providers  in  the  <;bntrol  centers  will  hot  provide  the  same 
iristfuctibri.  Charig^c  iri  behavior  will  be  measured  6y  comparing  intensity, 
frcqucricy  and  duration  scores  of  students  who  have  participated  in  the  curriculum 
with  students  who  have  not  received  this  instruction  For  students  in 
experimental  settings,  additional  data  will  be  collected  regarding  instructional  time 
required  for  mastery  of  new  behaviors  at  awareness,  understanding  and  application 
levels. 
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Minnesota  Dcri^^^xm^-Q^E4U^u^ 


-The  Jmpact  and  Effectiveness  of  Entrance  and  Exit  Criteria  for  Special 
Education  Programs  in  Minnesota.** 

Project  Director:       Thomas  Lombard 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $12i»932 


Total:  $205,630 

Project  Period:  October  I,  1986  to  March  31,  1988 


Abstract: 

The  of  Education  will  investigate  the  impact  and 

effectiveness  of  local  entrance  and  exit  criteria  for  six  sjDiecial  education  program 
areas:  Learning  disabilities^  mild  mental  handicaps,  ihodcratc-scvcrc  mental 
handicaps,  emotidiial/behavioral  disorders,  physical  handicaps,  and  other  health 
impaired. 

A  comparison  of  school  dist^  that  use  the  SEA  recommended  criteria  with 
districts  that  use  locally  designed  criteria  will  generate  infbrmatioh  on  differchccs 
in  subjectivity,  usefulness  for  developing  instructidnal  programs,^  inclusion  of 
inappropriate  practices^  and  the  technical  adequacy  of  assessment  practices. 

The  prbpbscd  sludy__will  cvaluate  current  practices  and  possible  alternatives 
which  could  result  in  greater  spec^^^  and  homogeneity  in  each  of  the  six 

pTOgram  areas.  The  project  will  demonstrate  and  describe  the  differential  effects 
resulting  from  the  application  of  various  entrance  and  exit  criteria.  Using  a 
sample  of  recently  referred  handicapped  children,  the  study  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  SEA  and  LEA  criteria  to  place  students  In  various  educational 
program  options. 

A  descriptive  analysis  of  inform  collected  from  interviews  with  special 
education  staff  will  describe  the  influences  on  regular  education  practices 
resultjng  from  various  entrance  and  exit  criteria,  and  assist  districts  in 
determining  appropriate  interface  between  regular  and  special  education. 
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Mthhesota  Bcpartmeni  oF  Education 


*Thc  Impact  and  Effectiveness  of  Occupational  Therapy  Services  in  Special 
Education  Programs.** 

Project  Director:       Thomas  Lombard 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $  81,688 

SEA  Share:-J -54^^^^ 
Total:  $136,687 

Project  Period:  October  1,  1986  to  March  31,  1988 


Abstract: 

Tjic  Mlhriesbta  Department  of  Education  _  w  investigate  the  impact  oh 
educational  and  hdh-educatibn^  gains  of  students  with  learning  disabilities  (LD), 
embtiorial/behayioral  disorder5_  (EBD)  and  mild  mental  handicaps  (NEWH)  whb 
receive  occupational  therapy  as  a  related  service  versus  similar  students  who  do 
hot  receive  occupational  therapy. 

The  experimental  group  consists J)f  students  receiving  continuous  provision  of 
occupational  therapy  services.  Educatjbnal  gains  will  be  measured  by 
adtniiiistering  a  curriculum  based  assessment  to  a  sample  of  approximately  30-50 
handicapped  students  assigned  to  elementary  tD/EBH/MMH  programs. 

1  Sttidcnts  ^  p^^^  be  measured  by  a  time  scries  analysis  at  biweekly 

intervals^  on  lEP  goal  areas.  The  control  group  consists  bf  students  hot  rccciyihg 
th^se  same  services.  Gains  in  academic  performance  over  time  will  be  compared 
with  focus  on  the  differences  between  the  group  recetvihg  special  education  only 
and  the  group  receiving  special  educatibh  and  occupational  therapy  services. 


z  ,  The  Sonreducationai  areas  for  measurement  arc  in  sclf-cbhccpt,  fine  motor 
skills,  gross  motor  skills,  sensory  intcgfation,  tactile  dcfchsivehcss,  self-help 
skills,  communication  skills,  activity  level  and  bh-tasfc  hchavior.  Data  will  be 
collected  on  LD,  EBD  and  MMH  students  receiving  occupational  therapy.  The 
results  of  the  study  will  compare  thc  two  groups  in  the  non-academic  areas  and 
identify  group  differences  attributed  to  receipt  of  occupational  therapy  services. 
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!owa  Bcoartment  of  Education 


"Relevant  Educational  Assessment  and  Interventions  Model.** 


Project  Director: 


Jeffrey  Grimes 


Cost:  Federal  Share:  $120,992 


OCA  anarc:  sufr.^w 


Total:  $259,752 


Project  Period: 


September  1,  1986  to  February  29,  1988 


Abstract: 


 The  lowi  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  investigate  the  impact  of 

prc-rcfcrral  iiitervehtibris  designed  for  students  with  learning  arid/br  behavioral 
problems  who  arc  rcf erred,  or  about  to  be  referred,  to  special  education  by 
regular  classroom  teachers. 

The  prcrcferral  interventions  are  based  upon  a  Behavioral  IntcrvcnU^ 
Model  adopted  for  this  investigation.  The  Model  consists  of  three  techniques: 
Behavioral  consultation,  curriculum  based  assessment,  and  referral  question 
consultative  decision  making.  The  fundamental  feature  of  these  techniques  is  to 
change  the  initial  question  considered  iii  addressing  feferraj  concerns.  Frequently, 
the  initial  approach  to  referral  concerns  is  to  consider  if  the  handicapped  student 
can  be  classified  as  handicapped.  In  contrast,  the  initial  referral  question  iii  the 
Behavioral  Ihtervehtidns  Model  is  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  modify  the  regular 
classroom  to  produce  greater  success  in  learning  or  more  appropriate  social 
behavior. 

School  psychologists,  school  social  workers  and  special  education  consultants 
in  the  IS  intermediate  educational  units  responsible  for  special  education  and 
related  services  to  all  school  age  children  in  the  State  of  Iowa  will  apply  new 
skills  in  prercferral  ihtervehtidhs.  The  interventions  consist  of  using  one  or  more 
components  of  the  Behavioral  Interventions  Model.    Th^  will  foe us_  oh 

three  icvcis  of  possible  effects  result  ng  from  application  of  the  interventions: 

(1)  change  in   how  related  service  professionals  view   the   referral  concerns, 

(2)  outcomes  with  students  in  ternns  of  resolving  the  learning  and/or  social 
behavior  problems,  (3)  teacher  reactions  to  the  prereferral  interventions^  and 
(4)  system  effects. 

Influence  on  how  related  service  professionals  view  the  referral  concern  will 
be  assessed  by  the  degree  to  which  school  jpsychologists,  school  social  workers 
and  special  education  consultants  apply  the  components  of  the  Behayioral 
Intervention  Model  to  assess  the  referral  problem.  Student  effects  will  be 
assessed  by  the  analysis  of  data  generated  on  the  nature  of  initial  referral 
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concerns,  behayidfal  dcfiriitibiiSi  interventions  atilizcd  to  resoive  the  probjem 
within  a  regular  ciassrdbm,^  and  the  success  or  failure  of  that  interventibri. 
System  effects  will  be  evaluated  by  analysis  of  the  numbers  of  studeiits  referred, 
nature  of  referrals,  the  proportion  of  referrals  resultiiig  in  preplacement' 
evaluations,  and  the  proportion  of  students  for  whom  preplacement  evaluations 
result  in  special  education  placement.  Data  cohcernihg  the  reactions  of  teachers 
who  have  referred  students  will  be  collected  on  initial  teacher  satisfaction  with 
an  alternative  form  of  service,  and  at  follow-up  several  months  after  the 
interventions  have  been  discontinued. 

:  Study  results  will  provide  usable  data  concerning  the  effects  of  behavioral 
interventions  applied  by  related  service  personnel  to  students  exnericncing 
learning  and  behavior:;!  problems  in  regular  ciassroom  settings.  Implications  of 
study  ^results  will  address  how  related  service  personnel  apply  interventions 
criteria  to  determine  effectiveness  of  services,  and  use  of  related  service 
personnel  to  assist  regular  educators  in  designing  interventions  for  application  in 
regular  education  settings. 
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"A  Study  of  the  Impact  and  Effectiveness  of  Related  Services  in  Producing 
Desired  Student  Outcomes." 

Project  Director:       Robert  McClelland  and  Glenn  Hirata 

Gost:  Federal  Share:  $151,094 

SEA  Sh^t^%AmJ55 
Total:  $253,849 

Project  Period:  October  I,  1986  to  March  31,  1988 


Abstract: 

The  Hawaii  Department  of  Education  will  assess  the  cfrcctivcncss  of  related 
services  in  pfoducinj  desired  student  butcbmcs  by  invcsjifsatihg  the  comparative 
effects  of  individual  versus  group  spccch/Ianguage  th  versus  indirect 

(cdnsuItaUve)  occupatiohal,  physical,  and  speech/language  therapy,  and  by 
dctermiriihg  the  level  of  progress  of  students  receiving  occupational  therapy  and 
physical  therapy  in  an  educational  setting,  the  study  will  also  assess  the  type 
and  number  of  special  education  students  who  require  mental  health  services  but 
have  hot  been  served,  the  particular  services  they  require,  and  current  resources 
available  or  required  to  provide  services. 

Th^r  Qymp^mi'^^^^U^^^r^^  sbeech/iahgnage  therapy 

ggrvigg;;  v/ill  be  investigated  by  admihistcrihg  standardized  and  non-^standardized 
tests  to  measAirc  student  prrogrcss  in  ir^dividual  and  group  settings.  Seventy 
learning  itipaired,  learning  disabled  and  mildly  retarded  pre-school  and  elementary 
students^  ages  4  -  12  receiving  individual  therapy,  and  70  matched  students 
receiving  group  therapy  comprise  the  study  sample. 

Evaluation  of  the  irn,>>,ct  of  indirect  versus- ^ij^t  services  provided  bv 
;j;r>^P8tion^l  therapists,  Phvryi^l  theraDiSts.^i^^Ptec4i74ariguage  pathologists  will 
gcnexate  information  on  efft  rive  methods  of  providihg  service,  and  assist  in 
cic-?f5ing  wl'  h  students  arc  . /tost  likely  to  receive  benefit  ftom  consultation 
se-v  ces.  The  ;-ethoddldgy  utilizes  a  survey  of  all  speech  pathologists,  physical 
tpias  and  f .  Jupatibrial  theraniits  to  dctcrm  students  receive  consultation 

V  vtt  servu  ^  Inforihatibn  ,,L»rhered_from  specch/languagc/hearing  statistical 
r  :^nd^.  phys:  ;al   thcrapy/bccuoational  therapy  monthly  logs  are  Used_tb 

'  .'Trr;-,    Tofil'^  chaiacteristics  of  st  Icnts  who  receive  consultative  services.  The 
/  ^viii  rtttdy  information  gl(\.ned  from  adaptive  behavibr  scales,  fuhctibnal 

v;:  .;r  ists,  and  expressive  and  receptive  language  tests  to  investigate  the 
p  r.^  c^v  ,0  <,tudents  receiving  occupatibnal  therapy,  50  students  receiving 
phy     J         jy,  ^nC  125  students  receiving  speech/language  therapy.  A  random 


sample  of  iO  occupationai  therapistS3  10  physical  therapists  and  SO  speech 
pathologists  as  well  as  parents  and  teachers  of  students  previously  sampled  will  be 
surveyed  to  compare  pcfccivcd  cffcctivcncsis  of  cbhsultatibh  and  direct  services. 

Ah  examination  of  the  imbact  ahd  effectiveness  of  phvsicaj  theraov  and 
Qcetipatiohal^  therapy  In  p^^^  student  outcomes  in  learning  disabled, 

learning  impaired,  moderately  retarded  and  severely  multiple  handicapped  students 
wili  generate  information  concerning  which  students  benefit  most  ffom  physical 
therapy  and  occupationai  therapy.  A  basic  skills  inventory  and  behavibrai 
checklist  will  be  cbinpleted  for  a  rahdomly  chosen  sample  of  180  learning 
impaired^  learning  disabled^  moderately  retarded,  and  severely  multiple  handicapped 
students  rcccivihg  physical  thcra^    ^  tiohaj   therapy  services.  This 

ihfbrmiaMtioii  will  be  gathered  hear  th  *  of  the  school  year  and  one 

calendar   year  _  iatcr.    _  Gain   scores  .  jJaied   and   compared  across 

handicapping  conditions.     Weekly  chat  t;     by  physical  therapists  will 

indicate  student  prpjgress  along  s:    '  t/ies.     Surveys  of  parents  and 

students*  teachers  will  indicate  stuuc  i  v  in  the*-'  py  over  the  course  of  one 

year. 

_  Thcjnvcstigatioh  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  special  education  studcnts^in 
need  of  mental  health  services  will  utilize  a  needs  assessment  survey  of  a  sample 
of  400  special  and  regular  education  teachers  in  Hawaii  to  identify  the  number  of 
special  education  students  req^ulfing  mental  health  services,  the  number  currently 
receiving  such  services,  the  types  of  services  heeded,  and  staff  currently  available 
to  pfdvide  services.  A  second  heeds  assessment  survey  will  be  administered  to  a 
random  sample  of  100  mn^^^^  and  100  school  counselors  who  will  provide 
estimates  of  (IJ  the  number  and  types  of  special  education  students  requiring 
mchtal  health  services.  (2)  the  types  of  mental  health  services  required  by  those 
students,  (3)  resources  curreittjy  available,  and  (4)  additional  resources  needed  to 
provide  mental  health  services. 
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Abstracts  of  State  Educatiohal  Agencv/Federal  Evaiuatioft 
Studies  Program  Cooperative  Agreements  foi^^^l^^ 


New  York  State  Education  Department 

"Evaluatidn  of  the  EffectSj  of  New  York  State's  Instructional  Program 
Pptidris^  Support  Services,  and  Procedures  Used  Prior  to  Refcrra!  for  Special 
Education  and  Upon  Declassification  from  Special  Education.'* 

Project  Director:       Stephen  Brown 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $119,870 

S&A  Share:  S  82.164 

Total:  $2b2,d34 

Project  Period:  November  1,  1985  to  April  30,  1987 


Abstract: 

The  proposed  evaluation  will  dct  availability  of  instructional 

program  options  and  support  services  for  students  who  arc  experiencing  learning 
djfricultics  and  who  are  not  succeeding  in  regular  instructional  programs.  The 
study  will  determine  the  relationship  of  these  program  options  and  services  to  the 
number  of  students  who  are  being  identified  as  handicapped  and  in  heed  of  special 
education  programs  and  related  services. 

By  cbmparihg  schools  that  provide  and  use  a  variety  of  program  options  and 
support  services  for  students  before  they  are  referred  to  special  education  with 
schools  that  dx)  not  provide  or  use  such  services,  the  study  will  determine  if  and 
how  the  provision  of  instructional  options  and  services  within  regular  education 
affects  the  number  of  students  in  special  education. 

Regular  education  classroom  teachers  selected  in  the  sample  will  be 
interviewed  and  asked  to  respond  to  case  study  examples,  as  follows: 


(b)  Which  IPOs  and  SSs  have  they  used  vt-ith  any  pupils  within  a 
given  time  frame  (e^g.,  within  the  past  school  yeaf)^  arid 
what  were  the  outcomes  in  each  case. 

(c)  Select  or  rank  those  they  believe  would  be  most  helpful  to 
children  with  learning  problems. 

(d)  Identify  those  indicators  (cognitive  and  behavioral)  that 
Suggest  a  student  fias  a  learning  problem  and  the  processes 
(formal  and  informal)  they  would  use  to  obtain  assistance  or 
support. 

(c)  Have  any  of  their  students  obtained  IPOs  or  SSs  privately  or 
out-of-school? 

(f)  Regarding  class  registers,  what  number  of  pupils  trariSferrcd 
into  or  out  of  the  class  within  a  given  time  frame;  what  arc 
the  reasons  fcr  pupils  moving  in  or  out  of  class;  what 
number  of  pupils  are  referred  to  COH  and  the  outcome  of 
such  referrals. 

(g)  With  the  use  of  a  standardized  "case  study"  technique, 
teachers  will  be  provided  with  a  capsule  description  of  three' 
pupils  with  leai-riirig  problems  of  varying  degrees  of  severity 
(SEA  project  and  inkind  staff  will  devise  brief  descriptions  of 
nine  pupils,  three  for  each  of  three  Scales  tailored  to  the 
characteristics  of  three  grade  categories:  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school).  Teachers  will  be  asked  which,  if  any,  iPOs 
or  SSs  they  would  recommend  for  each  of  the  three  case 
study  pupils,  and  which  of  the  pupils,  if  any,  they  would 
refer  to  COH  for  evaluatibri. 

^^-^c't^^°^*^'°"  selected  in  the  sample  will  be  interviewed  to  identify 

which  IPOs  and  SSs^are  available  and  describe  the  processes  and  factors  involved 
in  declassification  of  students  from  special  education 
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"Investigation  of  the  Efrcctiveress  of  the  Prc-rcferral  and  Ihterycntibh 
Model  in  the  Referral  of  Lcf.rning  Disabled  and  Bchaviorally/Emotionaily 
Handicapped  Students:** 

Project  Director:     E.  toweii  Harris 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $  16,939 

SEA  Share:  S  12.630 

Total:  $  29,569 

Project  Period:       October  1,  1985  to  March  31,  1987 


Abstract: 

The  proposed  evaluation  will  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the  North 
Carolina  prc-rcferral  and  intervention  model  in  terms  of  cost,  time,  referral 
appropriateness,  and  'mpact  of  training  models. 

North  Carolina  regulations  for  determining  Learning  Disabilities  and 
Bchaviorai/Emotionai  Handicaps  were  revised  in  1985.  The  revised  regulations  now 
require  two  levels  of  documentation  for  the  identification  of  students  with  these 
hahdicappihg  conditions.  In  the  two-level  intervention  process,  the  first  level  of 
ideittificatioh  is  carried  out  by  the  elassroom  teacher  pribx  to  developing  a  prc- 
referrai,  and  the  second  level  of  intervention  is  recommended  by  a  school 
support/assistance/  intervention  team  after  a  pre-referral  has  been  submitted. 
The  second  lev^i  of  intervention  is  carried  out  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
results  are  artalyred  by  the  team  Ift  determining  whether  a  refcffaj  for  special 
educarioii  assesbme.  t  sho-ild  be  submitted.  At  present^  North  Carolina  does  hot 
have  the  data  tc  defe^mv.iij  whether  the  model  is  effective.  The  data  collected 
and  analyzed  ti^ougl^  ^his  r  roicct  will  provide  the  answers  to  the  question  of 
effectivcnr 

Trventy-four  Sk.ao?.z  of  elementary  level  (K-8),  junior  high,  middle  level  (7- 
8' 9'  ind  senior  higL  Isv^^j  (9-12)  will  be  sejecied  to  participate  in  the  project. 
Two  schools  ia  each  of  these  three  levels  will  be  selected  to  receive  one  of  four 
forms  of  trair^ig:  Ij  on-site  training  of  assistahce/ihtervehtidh  teaihs^  2)  training 
of  all  clafsroo  1  i^^i'^cHers  and  assistance  intervention  teams,  3)  video  tape  training 
of  all  ci^ssrotr.  tc^chcvrr  and  assistahcc/intcrvcntibn  teams  (tapes  made 
from  training  sbuvc),  ard  4)  no  trailing.  Twenty-four  data  collectors  (one  per 
schoci^'  wHi  be  trained  to  use  the  pre-rcfcrral  (Focus  of  Concern)  form,  the 
support/assistr»ace/intcrvcntion  team  record,  and  student  assessment/  placement 
r(:cords  to  identify  information  to  be  transferred  to  the  coded  data  collection 
form.    Anticipated  pre-referrals  submitted  to  the  support/assistance  Intervention 
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teams  _will  be  approximately  between  70  and  98  "per  schooi.  therefore,  data  from 
ftpproximately  .1,680-2,160  pre-referrals  will  be  analyzed  to  investigate  1)  the 
impact  of  academic  and/or  behavioral  intervention  iocedures  on  frequency  of 
specific  presenting  problems,  frequency  of  pre-referrals  resulting  iS  special 
education  assessment,  and  frequency  of  verification  of  handicapping  condition-  2) 
the  impact  of  ^  each  of  four  training  models  upon  teacher  and 
support/assistance/intervention  team  intervention  efforts;  and  3)  whether 
aMistance  IS  received  faster  through  pre-referral/intervention  or  through  direct 
referral,  and  if  assessment  costs  of  inappropriate  referrals  are  reduced. 

The  data  analyzed  through  this  project  will  be  uved  to  answer  such  questions 


as. 


1.  Do  teachers  and  students  receive  assistance  within  fewer 
school  days  through  the  pre-ref  .-ral  procedure  than  through 
the  direct  referral  procedure? 

2.  Does  the  training  of  regular  classroom  teachers  in 
intervention  strategies  affect  the  choices  of  interventions 
employed  prior  to  submitting  pre-rcferrals? 

3.  Does  the  training  of  regular  classroom  teachers  in 
intervention  Strategies  affect  the  frequency  with  which  pre- 
rcferrals  are  submitted? 

4.  Does  teacher  training  in  intervention  strategies  affect  the 
frequency  of  inappropriate  (not  verifiable)  referrals? 

5.  Does  there  appear  to  be  a  relationship  between  teacher 
training  and  "presenting  problems"  identified  on  the  pre- 
referral? 

6:  Docs  theje  appear  to  be  a  relationship  between  "presenting 
problems"  and  verification  of  handicap  Or  referrals  made? 

7.  Does  the  decjassified  (previously  identified  handicapped) 
student  continue  to  present  problems  for  the  classroom 
teacher? 

8.  Does  there  appear  to  be  a  relationship  between  race,  school 
icv-j  and  race,  sex,  frequency  of  pre-referred,  or 
appropriateness  of  referrals? 

Frequency  rtistributidn  tables  and  comparati-e  tables  will  be  used  to  repor*  the 
finding;;  of  tne  project.  rcpur  mc 


Nter^afv^  Sla^e-Departme  Education 


An  Investigation  of  Program  Characteristics  that  Enhance  Handicapped 
Students'  Performance  on  the  Minimum  Competency  Test." 

Project  Director:     David  Hayden 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  $105,743 

SEA  Share:  S  72.700 

Total:  il78,443 

Project  Period-       Octobc2  I       j  to  March  31,  1987 


Abstract: 

The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Edu  evaluate  the  effectiveness 

of  schooiwide  and  individual  program  options  offered  to  handicapped  students  that 
enhance  these  students'  ability  to  pass  the  Maryland  Functional  Reading  Test 
(MFRT)  and  document  the  educational  decisions  made  for  these  students 
subsequent  to  passing  or  failing  the  MFRT. 


The  evaluation   study   is  guided   by  the  general   purpose  statements  of: 

(1)  documenting  and  describing  existing  program  supports  available  to  handicapped 
students   in   preparation   for   taking   the   Maryland   Functional  Rc^ading  Tc^t; 

(2)  determining  the  effectiveness  of  these  program  supports  as_  measured  by 
handicapped  students'  performance  on  the  MFRT;  and  (3)  identifying  what  program 
decisions  are  made  subsequent  to  a  student  passing  or  failing  the  MFRT. 

To  provide  necessary  information,  the  evaluation  study  must  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  statewide  performance  trends  of  handicapped 
students  served  in  Levels  l-IV  who  take  the  MFRT? 

2.  What  schooiwide  and  individual  program  modtfjoations  arc 
made  available  to  handicapped  students  to  prepare  them  to 
take  the  MFRT? 

3.  Which  of  these  pfogfam  mo/J?fications  relate  to  handicapped 
students'  successful  performance  on  the  MFRT? 

The  bverall  plaa  to  address  these  questions  consists  of  three  levels.  At  the 
first  level,  existing  performahce_data  on  all  handicapped  students  who  took  the 
MFRT  will  be  analyzed  to  determine  trends  in  students'  performance  by  level  of 
service,  handicapping  condition,  and  school  type. 


«nBr^^h!J%^H  ^  *      ^"^^  five  LEAS  represciitini.  the  major 

geographic  and  demograpluc  features  of  Maryland  LEAs  have  been  selected  for 
investigation  of  school  program  features.    At  the  last  level,  a  samp  e  of  ninth 

198^  .^n''h^'''.">'^"l^"^°  ^ilf  '''''  ^^^^  far  the  rirslS^  n  Octo^^ 
•^-•^  ,   ^ '''^•"^^^^  the  five  LEAs  for  indepth  examination  of 

individual  cdu^tional  p^^^^^      provided  during  their  eighth  grade  year  as  well  a 
^"^'^^  \P^ogTzms  immediately  pric         ^king  the  test     These 'amc 

ha#  Bl.n  .  ^'mT'^  ?      ^"^^  tenlh  graa       ar  to'determine  what  Change 

exisU'^w«''''^  r^'^  to  determine  if  a  relationship 

exists  between  modification  and  passing  or  failing  the  MFRT. 

trendf iU^'nP  ^n^'v^ed  separately  to  first  determine 

trends  in  program  delivery.  Then  these  data  will  be  analyzed,  using  the  samole 
students'  Pass7Fail  score  on^  the  MFRT  as  the  criterion  to  determine  Sh 
I^d  T'n'  r^''^**'  ^"^J  programs)  and  individual  program  feature?"  eJr  to 
Studeni  peTrormance.  The  project  will  identify  trends  in  handicapped  stuclcnts 
perfermance  Oil  the  MFRT  for  school  years  1982-83  to  1984-85;  document  and 
foS  f:«d,^"^'«^Mai!a'ble  to  handicapp^^^  in  middle  and 

junior  high  schools  that  address  the  MFRT  goals-  identify  which  of  th«e 
programs  relate  to  passing  the  MFRT;  and,  identify 'mod  f^aHons  if  ind^^v  dual 
education  programs  made  for  students  based  on  their  performance  on  the  MFRT 
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Kansas  State  Department  of  Education 


"Evaluation  of  Identification  and  Preassessment  Procedures  in  Kansas." 
Project  Director:     Sidney  A.  Cooley 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  SI  18,929 

S£A  Share-:-^0.^ 
Total:  $119,567 

Project  Period:        November  i8,  1985  to  May  17,  i987 


Abstract: 

The  proposed  evaluation  will  (1)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  new  State 
guidelines  for  determining  efigibiiity  and  placement  of  students  in  the  areas  of 
learning  disabilities,  behavioral  disorders,  and  speech/language  impairment;  and 
(2)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  programming  options  and  screening 
procedures  used  prior  to  referral  for  placement  of  children  in  special  education 
which  have  recently  been  mandated  by  State  regulations  as  "preassessment" 
procedures. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,.  State  regulations  (K^ns^s  Administrative 
Regulations,  1985)  require  that,  before  a  student  can  be  referred  for  evalua  on, 
(a)  he  or  she  be  presented  with  learning  experienees  w:ithin  the  regular  educauon 
setting  appropriate  for  his.  or  her  age_  and  ability;  and  (b)  it  be  determined  • 
his  or  _hcr_potehtial  for_JearT!ing  has  not  been  achieved  in  that  regular  education 
cn vironmeTit:  A  preassessment  team  is  to  be  formed  in  each  building  to  gather 
existing  data,  observe  the  student,  and  then  make  recommendations  for 
modification  of  the  regular  educational  environment  in  oider  to  present  the 
student  with  appropriate  experiences  for  his  or  her  age  and  ability.  The  team  is 
also  to  provide  technical  support  arid  evaluate  the  efforts  of  regular  education  to 
meet  the  child's  needs.  Only  after  it  has  been  documented  that  a  student  cannot 
be  educated  within  the  regular  education  setting  can  the  student  be  referred  for 
evaluation  of  a  handicapping  condition: 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  project  is  working  under  the  assumption  that 
onlv  through  indepth  case  studies  of  a  large  representative  sample  of  both 
students  identified  as  handicapped,  and  referred  but  not  found  to  be  handicapped, 
will  it  be  possible  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  guidelines  and 
screening  procedures. 
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Seven  sites,  representing  over  10  percent  of  the  iocai  educational  agencies, 

will    be    solicited    for    an:    indepth  case  study/interview  of  the  idcntif icatibh 

process  in  the  three  categorical  areas  (learning  disabiiities.  behavioral  diso?dcK 
aiid  speech/language).  ' 

iJ^"'^'  ^rcas,  mid-sized  towns,  urban  areas,  and  suburban  areas  will  be 
included  as  sites.  The  sites  will  also  include  the  LEAs  that  have  incidence  fatei 
at,  above,  and  below  the  State  average.  Gases  will  be  selected  in  each  of  the 
three  areas  of  special  service  being  studied  at  the  primary,  elementary,  junior- 
high,  and  senior-high  level.  Both  cases  in  which  handicaps  were  identified  and 
those  m  which  the  student  was  referred  but  not  determined  to  have  a  handican 
Will  be  examined. 

^  Two  types  of  data  be  coMected  during  the  si.;-  ■  isib.  The  first  will  be 
data  from  an  extensive  review  of  the  student's  files.  The  tests  and  behavioral 
rating  scales  used  will  be  evaluated  for  their  appropriateness,  reliability,  validity 
and  norms.  Test  protocols  will  be  reviewed  for  correctness  of  administration  and 
scoring.  _  Observational  data  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  if  it  was  relevant 
made  under  several  different  conditions,  made  by  a  trained  observer,  and  made  in 
a  systematic  manner.  Other  data,  such  as  attendance  records,  grades,  vision  and 
hearing  sc:rccning  records,  parent  and  teacher  interviews,  and  mcdieal/hcaitfa 
records  wiM  be  examined  to  determine  if  they  were  relevant.  Recommendations 
made^by  the  preassessment  team  will  be  evaluated  to  sec  if  they  were  appropriate 
forjhe  given  student.  The  second  type  of  data  collected  will  be  obtained  through 
both  structAircd  and  open.ended  interviews  of  prcasscssrncnt  and  Sultidisciplinary 
team  members  and  administrators.  The  type  of  information  gained  from  these 
interviews^will  include  the  philosophy  of  the  LEA  and  the  individual  personnel 
miervicwed.|^  actual  identif-cition  practices;  level  of  administrative  support  and 
leadership;  how  structured  screening,  preassessment,  and  evaluation  procedures  arc 
carried^out;  how  closely  preassessment  and  identification  guidelines  arc  followed- 
how  the  interviewers  interpret  the  various  guidelines;  how  valuable  the 
in^terviewers  found  the  data  in  the  student  files  with  regard  to  decision  making- 
wHat  and ^how  effeetive  were  teacher  interventions  (programming  options)  made 
b^fore^and  as  a^  result  of  preassessment;  and  Were  handicapping  conditions  other 
than  the  referred  one  considered. 

Data  collecretl  from  the  two  pjocedures  will  be  used  to  determine  (I)  what 
and  how  were  the  efforts  made  to  meet  the  preassessment  processes;  (2)  what 
data  _were  consiicicd  daring  evaluati'^-;  (3)  what  is  the  philosophy  of  LEA  and 
individual  starr  members  with  regard  to  identification;  (4)  differences  in 
philosopJiy,  screen-r;g,  and  assessment  procedures  which  led  to  different  incident 
rates;^  (5)  differrncei  in  tne  interpretation  and  implementation  of  the  hew 
Identification  guidelines  arid  prcasse-^sment  procedures.  The  results  of  the  study 
will  be  used  to  revise  State  regular  ions  and  guidelines  and  to  identify  areas  in 
which  technical  assistance  is  needed. 
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Louisiana  State  Deoartment  of  Education 

**jEvaiuatloQ  of  Eligibility  Criteria  and  Program  Options.** 
Project  Director:     James  Canf  ield 


Cost:  Federal  Share:  $  95,942 

SEA  Share:  S  68.650 

Total:  $163,992 

Project  Period:       October  1,  1985  to  March  31,  1987 


Abstract: 

The  proposed  evaluation  wiij  focus  on  (1)  the  impact  and  effectiveness  ot 
criteria  used  to  determine  elijibility  aiid  .placement  for  students  iii  various 
program  options  and  (2)  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  programming  options 
and  screehihg  procedures  used  prior  to  referral  for  placement  of  children  in 
special  educatio:a. 

An  analysis  of  selected  facets  of  the  pre*referrai  stage  will  be  carried  out 
by  examining  the  original  referral  statement  of  the  teacher  and  extractjng  from 
this  statement  the  list  of  attributes  for  each  child,  numbering  about  800.  These 
will  be  plotted  by  age,  by  handicapping  cbriditidn,  or  by  placer^  cnt/ho  placement 
recommendations.  The  results  allow  for  a  determihatioh  of  tKr  extent  to  which 
the  different  attributes  listed  by  the  teacher  fa!!  into  different  categories  or 
placements.  Written  reports  and  files  relative  to  the  recoramendations  and 
tnterventidns  at  this  prereferral  stage  will  be  examined 

The  possibility  of  contaminat'Dn  exiits  relative  to  the  judgments  made  at 
this  stage  CDncerning  further  referral  and  appraisal.  It  is  possible  that  some 
standardized  tests  are  administered  at  this  stage  and  they  affect  the  decision  to 
fecdmmend  further  appraisal.  In  effcct^^  it  may  hot  be  the  intervention  per  sc 
that  influences  the  decision  to  conduct  further  assessment.  It  may  be  that  test 
data  indicate  this  child  rnay  or  may  not  meet  critcHa  and  so  no  further  appraisal 
is  rccomrnchdcd.  Thc  child  may  siill  have  major  problems.  Accordingly,  the 
follow-up  component  of_  a  sample  6f_  these  children  is  needed  for  this  endeavor. 
The  components  of  this  phase  will  be  plotted. 

A  brief  Likert-Typc  scale  will  be  developed  to  assess  teacher  reaction  to  the 
prereferral  process.  This  will  deal  with  such  factors  as  the  extent  to  which  they 
feel  their  input  is  important,  the  effects  of  the  collaborative  effort  at  this  stage 
and  the  impact  they  fee!  this  has  upon  the  children.  The_  scale  will  be 
administered  to  a  sample  from  across  the  three  school  systems.  Teac^  i  at  each 
Srade  or  subject  area  will  be  included. 
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_  An  analysis  of  appraisaj  and  placement  procedures  arid  recbitimendations  wiii 
be  ^carried  ^  out  by  examining  the  school  records  of  100  handicapped  children  at 
each  age  level  6  through  14.  All  three  target  samples  will  be  included  iii 
proportiQns  represented  within  the  samples  of  the  school  districts  The 
instruments  used  to  appraise  each  child  will  be  entered  into  a  list  by  age  "  type  of 
win  S!'^^'  The  technical  adequacy  of  the  instrJments 

will  be  _ examined,  This  will  be  completed  by  examining  the  manuals  for 
statements^of  rorms  samples,  reliability  and  validity  procedures.  Comparison 
«n    'K'"sf""'"^  Will  be  undertaken,  if  there  exists  a  significant  number 

^nH*i.  available,  the  project  will  constitute  a  consultant  pool 

and  have  these  experts  examin;  the  instruments  for  technical  adequacy.  Patterns 
of  use  by  age  and  other  parameters  will  be  studied.  rauerns 

-  '^^/^  samples  of  identified  handicapped  children  will  be  collected  and  then 
analyzed  via  different  r^les.  The  subjects  for  this  component  of  the  inquiry  will 
^  ^  ^^""'^^  J'^^.  ^0  tiimiy  retarded,  and  60  behaviorally 
di5ordered/emotionany  disturbed  children  at  age  8  and  at  age  12.  These  ages  are 
selected  because  instrumentation  is  generally  teehnieally  adequate  for  these  ages. 

«H„r,?:nn°Pf!r'  "^'u  between  children  who  are  referred  for  special 

education  and  those  who  are  not.  The  study  is  limited  to  60  children  at  age  8 
The  basic  ^question  ^herein  relates  to  the  number  of  those  riot  recommended  for 
it^^  ^  ^  ^^J^'^  in  iKed  of  special  education  iri  contrast  to  the  number  of 
^'\/^''^"'^<i  r<=^crTzl  v^o  do  not  meet  the  criteria.  From  Tis  it 
Should  be  possible  to  test  the  validity  of  the  preref^iral  decision  to  recommend  or 
not^to^rccommend  special  education  appraisal.  It  might  also  show  the  validity  or 
lack  of,  for  teacher  referrals  or  the  prereferral  intervention  process. 

rarru5" recommendatioris  will  be 
r!f.i'».  ^"^^  ''y  compiling  a  set  of  learner  attributes  as  listed  in  the  teacher 

«in4w.n^H".-^    '^^^^^  ^''"^       the  set  of  instructional 

"^'^''^^^^  J^^t^^  reliability  for  the  procedure  will  be  established  by 

fn^^^ltiin?i%'—  '''''  '  '"'"P'^        2®  protocols.     Consistency  of 

he  ^y^Hnlil'i^^h'?  '"k^"  attributes  .vi.1  be  assessed.   A  determinatimi  of 

the  extent  o  which  teachers  make  curriculum  adjustments,  based  upon  statenien^s 
a^^'  levels  Of  functioning  and/or  instructional  adjUsiments  ba^^  on  ^ 
a     used  bylo  i^div'^'  assignments  arid  instructional  materials  that 

are  used  by  30  individual  children  (at  ages  9,  12,  arid  15)  and  by  contrasting  these 

Th  ^,'-''^'  '^^''^  ^'^^^^^  curriculum  match.     Tha?  is  I 

child   in  the  7th  grade   with  a   3rd  grade   reading  level   would  seem   to  bl 
mi^atched  between  statement  of  present  level  of  furictioning  arid  the  cJ^ri  ulu^ 
nfoLfr-  ^^'^^^^^'^P  °f  actual  work  samples  arid  tests  will  provide 

information  relating  to  the  instructional  adjustments.  Teachers  of  the  above 
specified  children  at  ages  9.  12,  and  15  will  be  surveyed  relative  to  th  ty^s  of 
adjustments  niade  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

^hiM  ^^"  analysis  or  the  relationship  between  teacher's  subjective  judgenierit  of 

ttaiher"  ^^fT^H^f  ''^''''"^  ^^"'^^  statements  from 

teacher   referrals   delineating   learner   attributes.      These   will    be   coded  into 
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behavioral  or  only  terms  (c;gi,  does  not  provide  the  cbrTect  oral  response  to 
written  words)  for  separate  content  Ustin^  (c:g:,  science).  Summary  analyses  will 
be  undertaken.  It  will  be  possible  to  examine  teacher  judgments  of  learner 
performance  across  ages  and  handicapping  condition  and  to  differentiate  the 
effects  of  content  or  knowledge  upon  task  or  behavior.  Specific  attributes 
specified  in  the  teacher  referral  across  the  tests  aiid  other  ihstrumchts  utilized  in 
formal  appraisal  will  be  tracked.  The  technique  requires  ah  analysis  of  the 
interaction  that  takes  place  between  examiner  and  child  across  each  item  or  each 
set  of  items  in  t^^  appraisal  process.  These  arc  coded  to  over  100  major 
instruments  and  to  some  1,000  subtests  within  these,  the  study  will  make  a 
comparisoh  between  quality  of  peiform^ncc  and  quantity,  the  latter  bjeing  scores 
obtained  on  instruments  during  appraisal.  Twp  appfoachcs  will  be  erhploycd.  The 
first  will  in.-oive  30  mildly  retarded  and  30  learning  disabled  children  with 
standardized  reading  scores  at  or  above  the  second  grade  level.  A  sequence  of 
science  readings  ^"ill  be  selected  at  each  grade  level  from  first  through  about 
fourth  or  fifth.  This  will  establish  a  basal  level  and  a  ceiling.  Each  reading  will 
be  10^  words  in  length  and  the  child  will  be  requested  to  read  each  from  the 
beginning  through  a  level  at  which  20  percent  or  more  errors  arc  made, 
eomparisons  will  then  be  made  between  quality  of  perfdfrnancc  (i.c.^  the  number 
of  words  correctly  read;  the  number  of  questions  actually  answered;  the  number  of 
words  defined  within  the  context  of  the  paragraph)  and  placement  level  of  the 
standardized  test.  The  second  approach  will  be  to  contrast  the  types  of  reading 
rules  (e.g.,  effect  of  two  consonants  together  on  pronunication)  in  both  the 
standardized  test  and  the  content  reading. 


An  analysis  of  the  success/failure/status  of  the  child  will  be  carried  out  by 
two  procedures.  The  first  pfpcedurc  will  ihvblvc  the  cdllcctibn  of  school  marks, 
pupil  progression  status  and  the  results  of  State  tests  oh  the  100  children  at  each 
grade  level  who  comprise  the  historical  sample.  The  results  of  these  will  be 
compiled  and  analyzed  to  determine  degrees  of  success  or  failure.  Three  samples 
of  school  work  will  be  collected.  These  will  consist  of  any  written  ciassroom 
assignments  for  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  a  six  week  period  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  The  stibjects  f^r  this  will  include  the  children  at  three  differeht  age  levels. 
This  wilLinciudc  homework  assignments  that  are  handed  in  on  those  days  and  any 
tests  administered  by  the  teachers.  All  additional  data  such  as  school  marks, 
progression,  and  State  test  results  will  be  included. 


Texas  Education  Apgnyy 

"State  Education  Agericy/Fedcral  Evaluation  Studies  Program." 
Project  Director:     Helen  Ferguson 

Cost:  Federal  Share:  Sil5,887 
Total:  5193,145 

Project  Period:        October  1,  1985  to  March  31,  1987 
Abstract: 

^^^  J'^^^s^^d^ion  Agency  will  conduct  an  evaluation  in  two  areas- 
(D  evaluation  of  the  referral  process  involving  students  who  arc  experiencing' 
icarmng  problems  and  who  are  not  succeeding  in  the  regular  instructional 
program,  including  the  formative  process  that  occurs  before  a  teacher  decides  that 
a  student  cannot  be  taught  in  the  regular  classroom  program  and  from  which 
emcrp  a  teacher  s  judgements  about  tJie  student's  teachability,  and  (2)  evaluation 
of  the  appropriateness,  technical  adequacy,  and  validity  of  current  assessment 
pracuces  in  relation  to  decisions  about  eligibility,  intervention,  and  placement  of 
ED  students  in  various  program  options. 

^  l^^^^'^^^^^J':'^^}  consist  of  three  studies.  The  first  is  a  validation  study 
of  a  teachej  lucstionnaire  to  be  used  as  a  screening  device  for  students  referred 
for  comprehensive  assessment  as  being  possibly  learning  disabled.  The  Texas 
Education  Agency  Task  Force  on  Emotional  Disturbance  has  developed  th^ee 
approaches  to  the  Identification  of  emotional  disturbance  based  on  the  DSM-lII  a 

'"itio"  of  emotional  disturbance  found  in  34  CFR 
d/?  approach  that  uses  a  behavioral  evaluation 

^H^n-'  n       rTw""    l*""^^  f.r.'*'''  ^  preliminary  study  of  the  technical 

adequacy  of  these  three  different  approaches.    Respondents  to  the  study  consist 

both  private  consultants  and  school  district  employees.  The  respondents  will 
analyze  case  studies  of  students  currently  identified  and  served  under  another 
handicapping  condition,  and  students  assessed  and  found  to  be  ineligible  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(1)  to  assess  the  technical  adequacy  of  the  DSM-III's  ability  to 
identify  emotionally  disturbed  students  reliably  (i.e., 
interrespondent  agreement  with  diagnoses  and  determinations 
of  emotional  disturbance  for  selected  case  studies)  and 
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validity  (>c.,  agreement  among  respondents  with  original 
determinations  of  emotiortai  disturban'cc  for  selected  case 
studies); 

(2)  to  determine  any  increased  costs  and  related  bencTits 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  DSM-lH  in  the  identiTlcation 
of  emotionally  disturbed  students;  and 

(3)  to  determine  whether  a  teacher  rating  scale  based  on 
behavioraljy  defined  criteria,  such  as  the  Behavior  Evaluation 
Scale  (BES)  (McCarhey  et  al.,  1983),  contributes  significantly 
to  the  accuracy  of  identifying  students  as  being  emotionally 
disturbed. 

_  The  third  study  is  to  field-test  the  classification  systems  refined  in  the 
preliminary  stud^,  the  DSM-IH,  behavioral  systems  criteria,  and  the  Federal 
definition  of  emotional  diiiturbancc  regarding  (a)  costs  and  efficiency,  (b) 
rciiabiiity,  and  (c)  validity;  and  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  commissioners 
and  boards  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  the  Texas  bcpartment  of  Mental 
Health-Mental  Retardation  regarding  the  use  of  classification  systems  in  the 
identification  of  emotionally  disturbed  students  as  eligible  for  special  education 
instruction  and  related  services. 
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MafVlahd  State  Department  of  EdU9-H-^|f^ft 

"An  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Preschool  Handicapped 
Children."  *^ 

Project  Director:     Sheila  Draper 


Gost:  Federal  Share:  $127,176 

SEA^Haref^  1  1:022 
Total:  $238,198 

Project  Period:       October  1,  1985  to  March  31,  1987  ^ 

<■ 

Abstract: 

,  The^proposed  evaluation  will  provide  infcrmation  about  the  long-  and  short- 
^^T'f-    ■r'^''^""'    °^     '"•y    ^^^^^^^^  handicapped  preschoolers. 

qCcstions    '  °^  <his  project  will  be  the  answers  m  the  following 

(1)  What    are    the    short-    and    long-term    effects    of  early 
intervention  for  handicapped  preschoolers  aged  birth  to  five? 

(2)  What  kind  of  children  make  the  most  progress  in  iftfcrvention 
over  the  short-  and  long-term? 

(3)  What    factors   arc   associated    with    the    greatest   gains  in 
interventidii? 


on 


(4)  Does  participating  in  a  preschool  program  have  an  iSpi5t 
the  handicapped  child's  family  and  is  there  a  relationship 
between  impact  on  the  family  arid  child  progress? 

(5)  Are  parents  satisfied  with  their  handicapped  preschooler's 
program  and  how  does  parerital  satisfaction  relate  to  child 
progress? 

(6)  Arc  educational  services  being  provided  to  handicapped 
children  in  the  most  effective  maririer  possible? 

^  This  Preschool  Evaluatibri  Project  was  initiated  by  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
September  J983,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  longitudinal  data  base  of 
nandicapped  preschoolers.  Thus  far,  the  Project  has  collected  the  following  kinds 
01  information  on  two  cohorts  of  handicapped  preschoolers  who  are  new  to  soccial 
services  in  Montgomery  County: 
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b      develbpihehtal  assessment  prior  to  the  initiation  of  special 
services; 

6      developmentai  assessment  at  the  end  of  each  school  year; 
0       child  demographic  information; 

b      dbcumehtatibn  of  the  type  and  quantity  of  services  received; 

6       initial      and      end-6f-the-year      assessment      of  family 
characteristics;  and 

0      parental  satisfaction  data. 

In  the  first  year  of  thc  projcct  (198_3-84),  124  handicapped  preschoolers  were 
pre-  and  post-tested.  In  the  second  year,  another  350  new  children  were  pre- 
tested. _  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  them,  along  with  the  first  year's  children 
were  post^tested  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Major  activities  to  be 
implemented  through  this  current  project  will  be  cbntihuatibh  of  the 
aforementioned  data  collection  to  answer  the  questions  indicated;  analysis  of  the 
data  collected  during  the  sccbhd  school  year  of  the  project;  addition  of 
information  bn  a  third  cbhbrt  of  children  to  t^c  data  base;  analysis  of  the  three 
years  of  data  to  provide  efficacy  informal  ion;  collection  of  cost  data  for  four 
school  years,  and  comparison  of  program  effectiveness  indicators  with  cost 
figures. 

The  evaluation  is  designed  to  be  a  Ibhgitudihal  prbspcctivc  study  of  children 
who  receive  special  services  before  they  start  elementary  school.  The  children's 
developmental  status  in  seven  areas  is  tested  bcfbrc  they  enter  services  and  at 
the  end  of  each  school  year  until  they  reach  thci^r  sixth  birthday.  These  data 
will  be  analyzed  using  a  technique  called  "value-added-  analysis  to  sec  whether  or 
not  the  children's  growth  exceeded  that  expected  based  on  their  prescrvice  status. 
The  extent  of  growth  due  jo  program  participation  will  be  analyzed  by 
handicapping  conditions  to  examine  differential  growth  patterns  among  different 
types  bf_  children.  Prograni  factors  will  be  felated  to  extent  of  growth  in  a 
regression  analysis  to  identify  those  circumstances  under  which  children  made  the 
most  gains.  Changes  in  family  characteristics  and  degree  of  parental  satisfaction 
w^ill  be  analyzed  and  arc  related  to  extent  of  child  gain  due  to  program 
participation  by  regression.  Finallj^  the  data  oh  program  erfcetivchess  will  be 
compared  to  the  cost  incurred  to  serve  the  children  in  the  sample  to  determine 
whether  of  not  haniicappcd  preschoolers  are  being  served  in  the  most  cost 
effective  manner  possible. 


Majne^Pepartmefli^f  EdiK^44on  arid  CultHral  Services 

•Transition  Programs  for  the  Handicapped:  Impact  and  Effectiveness." 
Project  Director:     Richard  Bartlett 


Project  Period:       January  1,  1986  to  June  30,  1987 


Abstract: 

The  project  will  conduct  a  comprehensive.  Statewide  evaluation  of  transition 
programs  and  services.  This  activity  will  begin  with  the  development  of  an 
evaluation  system  to  be  used  by  LEAs.  Following  the  development  of  the  system 
40  programs,  throughout  the  State  will  be  evaluated.  The  local  data  will  be 
aggregated  gain  insight  into  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  transition 
programs  in  .line. 

Formation  of  a  stakeholder  grbujD  will  be  the  first  systematic  activity.  The 
beginiiing  of  such  a  group  exists  now  in  the  "Secondary  Transition  Committee." 
Representatives  from  additional,  diverse  constituency  groups  will  be  assembled. 
This  body  will  serve  as  a  steering  committee  for  the  duration  of  the  project  The 
committee  will  worJc  to  establish  goals  and  objectives  for  transition  programs 
throughout  the  Stale  of  Maine.  Following  the  clear  articulation  and  sequencing 
of  program  goals,  project  staff  will  develop  tvaluat'on  questions  to  address  these 
goah  and  objectives.  With  the  assistance  of  the  stakeholder  committee,  project 
staff  wiH  determine  which  sources  can  best  provide  ihrormation  regarding  the 
Dttamment  of  these  goals.  Appropriate  instrumentation  will  then  be  developed. 
Such  instrumentation  will  include  surveys,  structured  interviews,  record  reviews, 
and  standard  review  of  relevant  documentation.  Following  construction  of 
appfdpriate^evaluatiori  instruments,  a  manual  will  be  developed  that  will  provide 
comprehensive  ijistructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  evaluation.  Issues  such  as 
sampling,  data  collection  strategies,  and  data  analysis  procedures  will  be  detailed. 

Three  representative  LEAs  will  be  selected  as  field  test  sites.  In  these  sites 
the  complete  cvaluatibn  process  will  be  followed  in  order  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  assessment,  design,  methodology,  sampling  techniques,  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation  strategies.  The  evaluation  manual  and 
instruments  will  be  revised  with  feedback  from  the  field  tests. 


ebst:  Federal  Share:  $  99,944 


SEA  Share;  S  7 S, 7?^ 


Total:  $175,669 
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At  this  point,  a  sample  of  40  LEAs  wiii  be  asked  to  participate  iii  the 
Statewide  assessment  of  impact  and  effectiveness.  A  project  staff  member  will  be 
selected  to  assist  with  tht  t  aiuation  in  each  LEA,  Following  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  dati^  the  stakc!^ older  committee  will  be  reconvened  to  assist  in  the 
interpretation  of  results. 

A^  filial  summary  be  developed  that  will  provide  results  aiid 

recommendations  on  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  tfansiitibh  programs 
throughout  the  State  of  Maine. 

Major  components  of  the  transition  priaccss  to  be  evaluated  are  (i)  the  high 
school  foundatibri;  12)  trahsitibn  without  special  scrviw^  transition  with  time- 
limited  services;  (4)  transition  with  ongoing  services;  and  (5)  the  cnpioymcnt 
foundation. 


Both  process  and  product  goals  for  transition  programs  will  be  identified, 
and  evaluation  questions  will  be  derived  from  the  goals. 


"A  Study  of  the  Rciationship  of  Educatiofl  and  transition  Factors  to  the  Job 
Status  of  Mildly  and  Moderateiy  Handicapped  Students." 

Project  Director:     Wiimer  Wise 


Cost:  Federai  Share:  $  89,035 

SEA  Share:  S  59.512 

Total:  $148,1/7 

Project  Period:       October  1,  1985  to  March  31,  1987 


Abstract: 

z  z.tfte  student  sample  will  be  composed  of  all  mildly  and  moderately 
handicapped  students  (selected  from  Levels  II-V  of  the  ISelaware  C  tinuum  of 
Services  Model)  who  left  the  preparing  schools  in  June  1985  unde  any  ne  of 
three  exit  conditions:  with  diploma,  with  ccrHficate  of  completicn  o  -.aving 
reached  maximum  age  allowed  by  law.  The  estimated  number  of  stv  is  to  be 
included  in  the  study  ii  406.  These  students  will  have  exited  from  all  sciieol 
types  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Delaware:  special  schools,  intensive  learniro 
centers,  part-time  vocational,  full-time  vocational,  and  comprc'icnsive  hi 
schools. 


InformatJon  will  be  obtained  from  a  post  high  school  interview,  and  from 
student  records  and  transcripts  from  ihree  periods  of  time  during  high  school^  at 
exit  from  high  school,  and  at  six  radhth^  affsr  exit  from  hif  .  school.  The 
project  intends:;tp  describe  tJie  program  choices  and  course-taking  patterns  for 
the  class  of  1985  students  incUided  in  the  study,  and  to  establish  the  level  of 
concentration  of  high  school  vocational  preparation.  Study  variables  relating  to 
employment  include  aX-tfie  intensity  of  the  Special  Edacation  program  to  which 
the  student  was  exposed;  (2)  the  intensity  {concentration)  of  the  vocatioj)3l 
education  program  to  which  the  student  was  exposed;  (3)  successful  completion  of 
a  high  school  driver's  education  course;  (4)  programs  and  course-taking  patterns- 
and  (5)  method  of  exit. 

The  study  will  adequately  describe  major  variables  relating  to  job  status,  arid 
will  _examirtc  relationships  between  variables.  Inclusion  of  data  for  three  periods 
of  time  will  support  analysis  of  relationships  between  (1)  personal  and  program 
variables  and  method  of  exit,  (2)  method  of  exit  and  work  status  variables,  and 
(3)  pe:soiial  and  program  variables  and  work  status  variables. 
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:  Infbrmatibh  to  be  obtained  on_  studeau  wiij  be  comprehensive,  in  order  to 
enhahce  intcrprctabiUty  of  findings  ih  jifisht  of  rivaling  hypotheses.  Analyiscs 
designed  to  describe  the  status  of  these  students  and  detcfminc  rclatioriships  Will 
b^  designed  to  pern.it  initial  molar  analyses  for  entering  the  data  b:asc  dividing 
the  sample  consistent  with  dcHnitLns  of  mild  arid  modCTatc.  Second  level 
anaiyses  will  utilize  Federal  den*' Uj*ms  of  categories.  Finally,  analyses  will  be 
designed  which  c*)nsider  the  he  t  lencity  within  and  between  these  categories. 
This  latter  analy^^Ss  of  studcrits  v.  facilitate  the  ihterprctation  of  data  which  will 
be  confounded  U>  Ptud^hi  cognitive-  bchavidraU  and  emotional  characteristics  and 
intensity  of  service,  program  placement,  courses  taken,  and  job  status. 
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Vermont  State  Department  of  Education 

"SEA  Evaluation  Studies." 
Project  Director:     Theodore  Riggen 


Cost:  Federai  Share:  $106,844 
SEA  Shat^^L16  f)9R 
Total;  $242,942 

Project  Period:       October  1,  196i  u  March  31,  1987 


Abstract: 


The  proposed  evaluation  will  develop  and  implement  bh  u  Statewide  basis  •? 
system  tfirdugh  which  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  special  educatr-^n  programs 
and  service  can  be  annually  evaluated  ut  local,  regional,  and  State  levels. 

Verraoiit  will  dcvcHp  and  •mplcmcnt  I  special  education  cc':t  aCcouhting 
system  that  will  give  ah  accurate  ind  full  acconnt  of  all  loca:,  itatc,  FcdcraU  and 
other  expendituris^  iTbr  the  education  of  handicapped  children  and  youth. 
Measurement  systems  will  be  developed  and  implemented  at  the  Ibcta  educational 
level J:supcrintendency)  which  will  provide  data  allowing  normative  comparisons 
among  ^uperintena.;uc|es.  The  proj-^ct  will  develop  and  implement  an  external 
evaluation  proi^edure  that  will  validate  cost  data  and  normative  indicator  measures 
and  provide  qiiality  evalUatibh  of  special  education.  The  result  will  affect  local 
educational  agency  and  State  educational  agency  decision  makers,  insufc  reliability 
of  Cost  dati  and  normative  indicator  measures,  and  wii  ,,.  note  special  education 
programs  of  high  quality.  The  project  will  develop  data  management  system 
that  coHects,  stores,  reduce:,  transmits*  and  reports  evaluation  data  to  decision- 
making {ircups  and  the  pi'^Jic. 

order  to  achieve  the  devclbpmcnt  of  a  cost  accounting  system,  project 
staff  in  consultation  with  local  educators  of  special  education  will  construct  a  list 
of  special  education  expeiiditures  that  ought  to  be  accounted  for  on  an  annual 
basis.  PchcJI  and  cbmputer^^  accounting  systems  will  be  developed  with  the 
goal  of  mbving  everyone  toward  computerized  systems. 

i;  ^  The  data  collection  instruments  and  procedures  will  be  studied  by  one  or 
more  CPA  firms  which  have  extensive  experience  in  conducting  school  district 
audits.  The  CPAs  will  be  asked  to  analyze  the  data  gathering  materials  from  a 
technical  as  well  as  a  practical  perspective. 
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All  materials  and  procedures  will  then  be  field  tested.  An  analysis  will  be 
made  at  this  point  of  the  amount  of  time  involved  in  collecting  and  reporting  the 
desired  frscai  data. 

The  prcjcct  will  5dcp  ify  and  field  test  many  olf*  indicators  to 

evaluate  special  educatidr     ncrcby  dctcrmiriing  the  Imt  effectiveness  of 

special  cducatioh.  ^  For  tnt  Purposes  of  this  project,  thcbc  measurable  variables 
are  called  "nbrmativc  in  J  .  aiors^"  The  normative  indicators  will  address  inputs, 
processes,  and  outputs  r  Vermont's  special  education  programs  Prioritized 
normative  indicators  will  be  generated  by  Vermont's  Special  Education  Evaluatibn 
eommittee.  Five  local  educational  agencies,  one  from  each  of  the  five  regions  in 
Vermont,  will  be  selected  to  implement  measurement  operatiohs  for  each  of  the 
selected  normative  indicators.     Project  staff  will  then  develop  a  manual  that 

contains    measurement    bpjcratibns    and  responsibilities,    reliability  procedures, 

timeliric^s  for  data  gathering,  and  formats  and  time  lines  for  reporting  data' 
surnmaries.    Local  education^^  will  use  the  manual  to  cbllcct  and  report 

data  to  Ibcal  and  State  decision  makers.  The  data  will  be  compiled  in  normative 
form,  reporting  these  to  each  local  educational  agency^  as  well  as  each  local 
educational  agency's  reference  point  on  each  normative  indicator  relative  to  the 
over'^ll  State  norms  for  that  school  year. 

-  -  J'^c  prbjcct  will  use  the  Johnson-Godberry  Special  Education  Program 
Defiriitibn  Model  as  one  of  the  key  foundation  blocks  upon  which  to  build  this 
evaluation  study.  Quality  indicators  will  be  developed  for  the  18  Johnson- 
God;,  ;ry  program  elements  and  measufcrtichts  systems  fbr  each  set  of  qurllty 
indj  ators.  A  model  will  then  be  develbped  for  external  site  visits  to  local 
cduc;.tional  agency  speciaj  education  prbgram5  to  Include  procedures  and 
instruments  for  the  reliable  assesunent  of  each  quality  indicator.  The  external 
site  vis  :  mboel  will  pilot  tcsted  in  one  local  educational  agency.  Based  on  the 
results  of  the  pilot  trst,  a  manual  for  external  quality  evaluation  and  validation  of 
cost  and  normative  indicator  data  will  be  created.  About  12  local  educational 
agencies  per_  year  wiU  receive  an  external  quality  evaluation  of  cost  and 
normative  indicator  data.  This  would  insure  that  each  Vermont  local  educational 
agency  would  undergo  such  cvalua     n  and  validation  once  every  five  years. 

Given  the  evaluatibn  and  cost  data_  generated  by  these  activities,  Vermont 
will  develop  and  field  test  a  data  management  system  that  collects,  stores, 
reduces,  transmits,  and  reports  evaluation  data  to  dccision-makihg  groups  and  the 
public.  The  framework  for  tracking  the  outcomes  of  external  site  visits  using  the 
quality  indicators,  the  initial  normative  indicators,  and  the  cost  indicators 
provides  the  framework  for  a  Management  Information  System  which  the  p.ojcct 
will  develop. 
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Abstracts  of  State  Edacationni  Agcncv/Fcdcrai  ENnluntion 
Studies  Program  Cooperative  Agreements  for  FY  84 


State/Title 


Project  Director/Address 


6rant  Period;  Amount 


Caiifornia  State  Department 
of  Educn tion 

"Alternatives  to  Special 
Education  :*br  Studcu  s 
with  Learning  ProM.*r':" 


Special  Needs  Di\  ision 
Room  510 
721. Capitol  Mnii 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
(916)  323-4768 


Dr.  Margaret  Schcrreicin 
California  State 
Dcpaririient  of  Education 


10  01/84 

Federal 

SEA 


I   t  n 


03/31/86 
Si::.340 
S  81.560 
S203;9OO 


Abstract:  The  California  State  Department  of  Edueatibh's  evaluation  study  will 
(1)  investigate  the  effect  and  effectiveness  of  alternative  functioning  student 
study  team  models  arid  (2)  provide  implications  for  potentially  refining  current 
identific3.*j*:^v  'rocedures  and  eligibility  criteria  rel-  d  to  learning  disab:'ities  and 
students  :  :\^t'-'^^g  special  education  and  related  services: 

A  statistic:^',  profile  of  the  rcfcrrnls  -  :^:ide  to  xhr  stt'dcnt  study  team  will  be 
documented.  _  /^iie  studv_win  yLcid  inrornuuion  o.^  Jic  tvpes  of  interventions  thai 
he  tearns  are  rccommend_ing  and  the  frequency  of  unlization  of  each  option, 
including  recommended  placement  in  special  education  servicer.  Students  will  be 
iraekcd  according  to  the  lEP  Team's  recommcndatidris,  which  may  in./Iudc  special 
classes,  resource  specialists'  programs,  designated  instruction  and  services  (speech 
and  language  therapy,  adaptive  physical  education,  or  other  resources),  other 
program  services,  or  no  special  education  services  because  the  pupil  is  ineiiglblc 
for  services. 

After  the  students  receive  the  designated  assistance  for  a  4-o  month  period,  they 
are  re-cvaiuated  to  determine  if  they  have  progressed  in  their  areas  ol  need.  The 
evaluation  will  3iudy  successful  vs.  u  isucccssful  interventions  and  identify  critical 
aspects  predictive  of  intervention  outcomes. 
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EKLC 


State  Title 


Project  Director/Address 


Grant  Pcridd/Amdiint 


Connecticat  State  bcpait- 
mcnt  of  Education 


Dr.  Thditias  Gi  '  jng^ 
Bureau  of  Student  Services 


1 l/Dl/84  -  08/31/86 
Federal  -  5159,399 
SEA  -  S120.480 
Total       -  $279,879 


"Assessing  the  Impact  and 


Connecticut  State 

Department  of  Education 
P:0:  Box  2219 
Hartford,  CT  06145 
(203)  566-3561 


and  Effectiveness  of 
Critical  Variables  that 


Affect  the  Placement  of 


Emotionally  Maiadjustcd 
Students" 


AhiUlLCl:  The  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  proposes  to  examine 
the  critical  variables  related  to  placement  of  emotionally  .laladjusted  children  in 
Qut-of-district  private  facilities  and  their  return  to  loc.?l  school  districts.  The 
following  critical  variables  will  be  examined:  the  characteristics  of  students 
p].^ccd  in_^  oai-oi -district  private  facilities;  the  relationship  between  the 
characteristics  of  public  anJ  private  school  programs  and  the  emotionally 
maladjusted  students  placed  ^n  these  programs;,  the  characteristics  of  puUHc  and 
private  school  programs  that  facilitate  the  return  of  emotionally  maladjusted 
students  to  iocal  school  districts;  funding  ch: : actcristics  of  o Jt-of-disirict  private 
laciliiy  placements;  and  the  cost-effect. vcm.s  of  placement  i-  out-of-district 
private  facilities  vs:  iocai  school  districts. 

There  arc  five  phases  to  the  evaluation.  In  Phase  I,  the  study  vviii  identify  a  list 
of  indeperdent  variables  through  a  _review  of  the  liicrnturc,  SEA  data,  and 
inicrviews  with  an  External  Advisory  Committee.  The  master  Jist  of  variables  will 
jornr  the  basis  for  a  field  survey  that  will  bc^^conducted  by  a  Likcri-iype 
instrument  to  determine  if_the  master  list  independent)  variables  arc  related  to 
:hc  dependent  variables.  The  dependent  variables  arc  the  (1)  proportion  placed 
out-ol-dtsiiict,  (2)  proportion  placed  out-af-district  and  returned  to  the  LEA  each 
year,  and  i,3j  proj-onion  placed  out-of-district  in  excess  of  three  years.  The 
product  of  Phase  I  is  a  final  definition  and  measurement  techniques  for  assessing 
dependent  variables,  ir  Phase  II,  three  sets  of  instruments  will  be  developed:  (i) 
an  instrument  to  collect  SEA  data,  (2)  a  prosram  survey  on  LEA  district-level 
independent  variables,  and  (3)  a  case  study  instrument _paekage:  In  Phase  IM. 
data  win  be  collected  using  the  thiee  data  collection  instruments  developed  in 
Phase  H.   Data  analysis  will  occur  in  Phase  IV,  and  reporting  in  Phase  V, 


State/Title 


Project  Direct 


address 


Grant  Pcriod/Aniount 


District  of  Columbia  Public        Mo urccn  Thbrnas 
Schools   D  C,  Public  Schools 

"Project  REMODEL:  Research/    Dj vision  of  Special 
Evaiuatidn  Model  for  Education 
Sccohdary  Learning  Department  of  Er^ucation 

Disabled"  Webster  Admin isfation 

Building 

Idth  &  H  Streets,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 
(202,  724-^018 


01/01/85 
Federal 
SEA 

Total       -  $278,381 


09/30/86 
$165,833 
SI  12:548 


^Hfa?^'  The  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  will  examine  existing  options 
for_  serving;  learning  disabled  youth  in  regular  education  settings  and  the 
effec  ^  tbcf'^  options.     The  instructional  options  include:     (1)  regular 

^las5  iv'ith  iLinerartt  services,  (2)  resource  room  help,  (3)  learning  center 

P'^c  {^)  varecr/vccational   fainin^   program   with   special  education 

5Mppo 

The  focus  of  the  study  wiji  be  on  presently  operating  programs  that  serve 
sccondury  icvei  learnirg  disabled  students  at  least  part-time  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  schooi  system.  At  each  site,  inroriTiaiion  -will  be  gathered  on:  (1)  the  system 
of  delivery  of  services  to  students,  (2)  progress  o:.  students,  and  (3)  a  follow-up 
at  program  graduates  at  the  senior  high  school  level  to  asccriaih  the  degree  to 
which  the  program  models  prepared  students  for  postsecondary  experiences.  Areas 
for  examination  in  the  system  of  delivery  of  services  include  the  keeping  ol 
student  records,  ihc  function  of  the  multidiscipiinary  team  at  the  school, 
transpbrtaiion,  health  services,  and  the  availability  of  opportunities  for 
rriainstream  experiences.  Observation,  questionnaires,  interviews,  checklists, 
parents,  review  of  stu  cnt  progress  data,  student  surveys,  and  direct  measurement 
of  student  achievcmer    will  serve  as  the  data  gathering  methods. 

Data  from  each  progr    n  site  evaluated  will  be  obtained.    The  final  report  will 
present  the  findings  f:    a  each  program. 
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Statc/T  !c 


Project  Director/Address        Grant  PcHod/Amburit 


Hnwaii  State  feBa^4fne^v^i>f 

EdU93tiQft 
"Assessment  and  Improvement 

of  Related  Services  for 

All  Special  Education 

Students" 


Special  Needs  Branch 
State  Department  of 

Education 
3430  Leahi  Avenue 
Honolulu,  HI  96815 
(808)  737-3720 


10 /O.  ;^ 4  -  03/31/86 
Federal  -  $131,706 
SEA  -  $  89.180 
Total       -  $220,886 


Ab?tract:  The  Hawaii  State  Department  of  rda:3tion's  evaluation  study  will  use 
the  contcxt-jnput-process-product  (CIPP)  model  to  evaluate  several  areas 
Context  evaluation  will  address  the  need  for  information  about  the  environment  in 
which  related  services  must  function:  Through  context  evaluation,  the  social 
political,  and  economic  forces  that  impact  on  the  related  services  systems  as  a 
whole  will  be  identified  and  described. 

InpAit  evaluation  will  assess  the  present  use  ji  system  resources.  A  descriptive 
study  of  the  present  system  wiM  analyze  v  ailr  ble  data  on  each  related  service  in 
terms  of  st_udents  served  by  handicapping  .  •:;>.n  (frequency  and  percentage), 
location  iriawaii's  seven  educational  distr'  '  .  nature  of  service  (direct  or 
indirect)  frequency  of  service  (average  per  month,  and  cost  of  service  per  unit) 
This  information  will  serve  as  a  base  to  pKm  structural  changes  (eg 
redistribution  of  resources). 

Process/product  evaluation  will  focus  on  the  identification  and  solution  of  service 
implcmcntatioji  problems.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  process  of  providing  related 
services  will  focus  on  a  small  group  of  students  from  three  schools  or  classrooms 
who  are  representative  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  students  will  be  described 
in  terms  of  product  measures  and  indicators  of  objective  accomplishment.  Each 
student  will  receive  the  planned  related  service  as  indicated  in  the  students'  IE? 
Product  measures  will  then  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  predetermined  time 
interval  to  assess  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  related  services. 
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State/Title 


Project  Director/Address 


Grant  Period/Amount 


Illinois  Stat^  Boa^ 
Dcpar4fnefK  of  E^iieafteft 


Specialized  Educatiohal 
Services 


1 1/G6/84  -  04/30/86 
Fcdcrnl  -  S  60.000 
SEA  -  S  44:.0>0 
Total       -  S104,030 


"The  Effectiveness  of 
Options  for  Educating 
Learning  Disabled 
Students  in  jjiinois" 


JOO  North  First  Street 
Springfield,  IL  6:777 


Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education 


(217)  782-6601 


Ajjsir^:  The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education's  evaluation  study  will  examine 
options  that  currently  exist  for  scrvijig  learning  disabled  students  in  Illinois 
within  the  regular  educational  program,  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  options. 
Alternative  delivery  systems  will  be  Identified  on  a  continuum,  and  data  on  the 
number  j)f  students  served  by  each  wllj  be  collected.  The  study  will  investigate 
the  methods  u^ed  to  determine  the  type  of  deliver)  i  or  various  typos  of  students. 

A  comprehensive  profile  .of  the  Statewide  learning  disabilities  delivery  system, 
based  upon  the  incidence  of  various  types  of  students  in  each  type  of  alternative 
program,  will  be  developed.  The  evaluation  will  assess  the  effects  of  participation 
in  th{*  various  types  of  major  remedial  delivery  systems. 


State/Title 


Project  Director/Address 


^  rant  Per:  od/Amburit 


Louisinna  Dcrart^nen^^ 
"Proposal  for  a  Statewide 


Dr.  Betty  Anderson 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Edueatioh 
P.O.  Box  44064 


Ol/Gl/85  -  06/30/86 
r^irral  .  Sii3,78i 
SEA  -  S  89.108 
Total       -  $202,889 


Evaluation  of  Early 
Educa tLojv  Progra ms  for 
Handicapped  Children  in 
Louisiana" 


Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804 
(504)  342-3633 


Abstract:  The  Louisiana  Dcparimerit  of  Education  proposes  a  Statewide  evaluation 
of  the  early  education  program  for  handicapped  children  in  Louisiana.  The 
priniary  focus  of  data  coneciion  wiil  be  at  the  program  level,  and  oh  program 
variations.  Data  will  be  collected  on  all  68  local  programs.  Areas  of  coacern 
include  referral,  identification,  assessment,  placement,  treatment,  duration  of 
treatment,  related  and  support  scrvices,^  and  placement  after  exit.  Participants  in 
the  study  include  teachers,  aides,  children,  parents,  assessment  personnel,  and 
central  office  administrators. 

GhiJd  Qa^ta  will  be  iied_  to  program  data  for  ^y^s  so  that  ir.parisbns  can  be 
made  among  the  programs.  When  data  is  need  Li  addition  t;.:  that  available 
through  the  Louisiana  Network  of  Special  Edueatio*^  Records  (LANSER),  ciassroom 
observations,  time-on-iask,  and  placement  after  exit  lati  will  be  collected. 
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St2.?C/Titlc 


M&sSf^chusctts  DeD?^Tfn^nt  of 

"An  Assessment  of  the 
Impact  and  z:ffeciivcness 
of  Special  Education: 
nummary  of  Comprehensive 
Local  Evaluation 
Findings" 


Judith  Ricgelhaupt 
Special  Education  Division 
State  Department  of 
Education 
Quincy  Center  Plaza 
1385  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  MA  02169 
(617)  770-7468 


10/01/84  -  03/30786 
Federal    -  $  99,853 


SEA 
Total 


$  71,gg7 

Sl71,7i0 


A^ra^j-  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education's  evaluation  study  will 
examine  and  aggregate  the  results  of  special  education  program  evaluations 
independently  conducted  by  local  educational  agencies  in  uk  StPtc  of 
Massachusetts  to  identify  program  impact  and  effectiveness.  A  .':>uiprchen^ivc 
analysis  of  Informaiiori  collected  at  the  local  level  will  be  conducted  ;  provide  a 
Statewide  perspective. 


In  Phase  I  of  tP  ;  study,  all  LeAs  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  wiii  /;  -  -eyed 
to  identify  evaluation  methods  being  employed,  the  reasons  for  the  ^  :v  .  ^o^! 
suggestions  for  modification.  The  project  vill  report  on  these  cv  ^nion 
procedures.  Those  LEAs  that  use  the  Management  Tool  Model  will  submit  copies 
of  their  evaluation  report's  raw  data.  A  sample  of  LEAs  will  be  interviewed,  and 
through  the  interviews  arid  site  observations  the  project  will  determine  if  results 
'-^respond  with  evaluation  findings,  and  if  evaluation  validity  is  differentially 
affected  by  the  type  of  tEA  jn  which  the  evaluation  was  cdriducted. 

In_Phase  II,  an  evaluation  of  a  reprcscritative  sample  of  evaluations  conducted  in 
Massachusetts  LEAs  in  1981-1982  using  a  modified  Management  Tool  N^odel  will  be 
analyzed.  This  process  will  provide  information  on  the  impact  of  special 
education  programming  upon  handicapped  students  throughout  the  State  Student 
objectives  will  be  rank-ordered  by  lev^.  of  achievement  and  intra-district 
comparisons  will  be  made.  An  evaluation  data  base  will  be  established  that  will 
continue  to  be  used  and  expanded  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  longitudinal  study. 

Phase  III,  a  panel-reactibn  format  conference  will  be  held  to  review  the 
findings,  to  provide  critical  insight  and  assist  in  contextual  interpretation. 
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State/Title 


Project  Director/Address 


Grant  Period/Amount 


Educatkxn 

"The  Impact  and  Effective- 
ness of  Educational 
Services  to  Learning 
Disabled  Students  Served 
Within  Regular  Education" 


Thomas  Lombard 
Mjhricsbta  Department  of 

Education 
Capitol  Square  Building 
Room  813 
550  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul.  MN  55101 
(612)  296-4163 


01/01/85  -  06/30786 
Federal    -  $131,938 
SEA         -  S  &8^.G44^ 
Total       -  $219,949 


Abstra^^^:  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education's  evaluation  study  will 
determine  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  local  programs  serving  learning  disabled 
students  within  regular  education. 

A  descriptive  phase  of  tlie  evaluation  will  describe  trends  in  placement  of 
Minnesota  students  in  LD  programs.  Data  from  434  sehooL  districts  on  rate  of 
identification  and  growth  rate  of  LD  programs  over  tfe  past  5  years  will  be 
described,  along  with  data  from  Iowa  and  Colorado,  and  National  incidence  data 
from  SEP.  In  the  comparative  phase,  two  groups  of  10  school  d'^tricts  will  be 
compared  between  and  within  groups,  on  nonspecial  education  alternative  services, 
sc:.ool  effectiveness  characteristics,  r^^gular  education  curriculum  expectations,  arid 
referral  outcomes  for  full  caseload  prdg?^ams.  Surveys  or  rating  scales  vill  be 
used  to  collect  the  data.  Participating  school  districts  will  be  those  that  were 
identified  as  ranking  highest  and  lowest  on  combined  service  and  growth  rates  in 
the  descriptive  phase  of  the  evaluation.  A  10  percent  randoiri  sample  of  K:-6,  LD 
students  will  be  compared  on  validity  rates  for  placement,  period  of  time  and  age 
range,  special  areas  of  need,  and  extent  of  related  services.  The  dau  will  be 
cdllected  frdm  student  records.  An  experimental  phase  will  examine  changes  over 
time  in  a  school  district  that  uses  a  decisionmaking  model  intended  to  reduce 
overdepcndance  on  special  education  resources  and  increase  the  involvement  of 
regular  education.  The  subjects  of  the  experimental  phase  of  the  evaluation  will 
be  all  K-6  students  referred  for  low  achievement  in  a  large  district  or  group  of 
districts  using  a  decision-making  model,  and  a  sample  of  k-6  students  previously 
placed  in  a  district  LD  program.  All  K-6  sites  will  be  assessed  for  school 
effectiveness  characteristics  and  compared  with  high/low  service  districts  from  the 
comparative  phase  of  the  evaluation. 
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State/Title 


Project  Director  ^-^ddrcss        Grant  Period;  Amount 


New  York  Sto^e  EdUc-a^n 

"Evaluajjon  of  the  Injpaet 
and  EffcctWcncss  of 
JfSfcw  York  State's  Effort 
Toward  the  Provision  of 
a  Frc^  Appropriate  Public 
Exlucaiion  -  Evaluation  of 
Secondary  Programming  for 
Mildly  Handicapped 
Studcii  s" 


Lawrence  Sioeeklcr 

Office  for  Education  of 
Chiidran  with  Handi- 
capping Conditions 

N.Y.  State  Department  of 
Education 

Education  BuiiWing  Annex 

Room  1073 

Albany,  NY  12234 

(518)  474-5548 


10/01/84  -  03/31/86 
Federal  -  S  60,000 
SEA_      -  s^o^eoQ 

Total       -  SICO.OOO 


T^.  ^  New  York  State  Jduca^^  Drpu/tmcnt  v  ill  assess  the  impact  and 
effectiveness  ji^  the  curriculum  and  special  education  ser>'ices  provided  to 
secondary  bvci  mildly  handicapped  students  in  order  to  evaluate  the  State  s  effort 
toward_ provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education.  The  study  wlii  evaiuaic 
the_impact  and  effectiveness  of  these  programs  and  services  in  assisting 
handicapped  student  '  achieve  credits  and  pass  required  State  examinations  ihri 
lead  tc  receipt  of  a  diploma  or  to  achieve  post-school  success,  i.e.,  employment 
through  alternative  programs  provided  by  iocai  educational  agencies. 

The  evaluation  will  use  a  sample  of  75  local  school  ciistriets  in  upstate  New  York 
and  New  York  eity  to  answr,  each  of  the  four  objectives.  Data  will  be  coilecicd 
on  niildly  handicappcci  students  who  entered  secondary  programs  In  1980  and  1981 
and  completed  rheir  programs  in  1984  and  1985,  respectively,  in  order  to  develop 
2  years  of  baseline  data.  Procedures  will  jnelude  review  of  mildly  handicapped 
studen^ cumulative  record  cards  and  academic  folders. 
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State/Title 


Project  Director/Address        Grant  Period/Amount 


Orc^<>n  DcDnrt merit  oT 
E4aeatiba 

"State  Evaluation  Consor- 
tium to  Evaluate  Special 
Education  Services" 


Robert  h  Siewcrt 
SiDccial  Educ:ation  and 

StudentScrviccs 
Stale  Department  of 

Education 
700  Pringlc  Parkwry  S.E. 
Salem,  CR  97310 
(503)  378-2265 


01/01/85  -  06/30/86 
Federal  -  $121,938 
SEA  -  $  81.605 
Total       -  $203,543 


Abstrp.ct:  The  Oregon  Department  of  Education  and  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Education  are  conducting  a  joint  evaluation  study»  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  _Laboratory.  The  study  will  assess  the  effects  of 
projects  in  small  rural  and  medium  sized  school  districts,  and  describe  service 
delivery  costs. 

The  project  will  collect  and  review  existing  docuiticnts  from  a  sample  of  districts, 
conduct  a  literature  rc\  ew,  and  conduct  a  survey  of  districts  in  Alaska  and 
Oregon  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  prdtdtypc  impact  evaluation  designs, 
program  description  protdcdls,  arid  descriptions  of  standards.  The  materials  will 
be  field  tested,  and  based  bri  the  field  test, materials  will  be  revised  for  use  in 
the  larger  scale  data  collection  effort.  Dat^  will  then  by  collected  to  answer 
specific  questions  related  to  the_  project  objectives:  How  are  funding  models 
being  used  by  districts?  VVhich  small,  rural  schools  arc  providing  the  most 
effective  services,  how  much  do  these  services  cost,  and  which  components  can  be 
used  elsewhere?  How  do  actual  program  outcomes  relate  to  current  standards- 
how  do  actual  outcomes  relate  to  desired  outcomes? 

The  data  will  be  analyzed  to  determine: 


0       How  the  costing  of  projects  in  Oregon  matches  up  to  costing 
models  used  to  fund  programs. 

0       Criteria    by    which   students   are    assigned    to   services  by 
districts. 

b       Stated  goals  to  actual  pcrfbrmahee; 

d       Which  small,  rural  districts  have  a  good  balance  of  cost  with 
impact. 


0       Which  districts  arc  differentially  most  and  least  effective. 


State/Title 


Project  birectdf /Address        Grant  Period/Amount 


WasfriflBton  Suncrintcndcmf 
of  Public  Ihstruetten 

"Evaluatibn  of  Learhihg 
Disabled  Jdentification 
Procedures  in  the  State 
of  Washington:  Effective- 
nrss.  Impact  and  Bias" 


Dr.  Greg  Kirsch 
effice  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 
Old  Capital  Buildin| 
FG-U 

Oii'nipia,  WA  98504 
(206)  753-6733 


01/01/85  -  06/30/86 
Federal  -  $  94,950 
SEA  -  $  77.822 
Total       -  $172,772 


AbStragt:  The  Washington  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  evaluate  the 
potential  impact  of  alternative  learning  disabilities  discrepancy  formuias  in 
relation  to  the  alternative  educational  options  available  in  hEAs  in  the  State  of 
Washington  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  referred  foi  special  education  and 
related  services. 

The  evaluatidn  consists  of  stveraJ  phases.  Phase  I  will  focus  on  computer 
siffiulatidn  of  outcomes  and  expected  impacts  resulting  from  applying  alternative 
LD  identification  discrepancy  Formuias.  Phase  II  will  determine  the  pattern  of 
discrepancy,  scores  across  achievememt  areas  and  their  corresponding  level  of 
severity  for  children  referred  as  potentially  eligible  for  special  education  and 
related  services.  Phase  III  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  available  education 
program  options  (i.e.,  regular,  compensatory^  arid  special  education)  For  educating 
the  children  referred  in  Phase  II.  Phase  IV  will  synthesize  the  reports  prepared 
m  Phases  I,  II,  and  III  into  a  final  report  and  disseminate  project  findings. 
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APPENDIX  B.  SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  INITIAL 
DATA  ON  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 


2^1 


SUN04ARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  INITIAL  DATA  ON  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 


Background  Information 


The  Educatioji  of  the  Handicap^^  Act  (EHA)  Amendments  of  1983  require 
the  Secretary  of  Educatim  to  ann^ially  collect  and  analyze  data  from  grantees 
receiving  funds  under  Section  t)j,2,  the  "Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  and 
Youth."  Section  622  (c)(1)  reads  as  follows: 

"Programs  supported  under  this  section  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Secretary  on  (A)  the  numbers  of  deaf-blind  childrciL  and  youth  served 
by  age,  severity,  and  nature  of  deaf -blindness;  (B)  the  number  of 
paraprofessionals,  j)rprcssidnals^  and  family  members  directly  served  by 
each  activity;  and  £C)  the_  types  of  services  provided."  (P.t.  98-199, 
Part  C,  Section  622;  20  U.S.C.  1422) 

To  facilitate  the  tfansmissibh  of  this  data,  alL  grintces  (pabH^  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  institutions^  or  organizations)  pn^^  services  to  deaf-blind 
Ghildfeii  and  youth  under  Section  622  ate  requested  to  annually  suimit  this 
infofmation  to^SEP  bi  0MB  Form  1820-ij532.  The  regulations  pertaining  to  this 
prdgram  (34  CFR  397.11  aid  307.12)  require  each  grantee  to  report  data  on  all 
deaf-blind  children  and  youth  wjthiii_ the  State  in  which  the  grantee  is  providing 
either  direct  service  or  technical  assistance. 

-z  The  count  of  deaNbiind  children  and  youth  generated  by  the  report  of 
February  1986  is  a  more  accurate  count  of  the  total  number  of  deaf -blind  children 
and  youth  directly  served  by  the  Jrantccs  than  previously  available  to  SEP. 
Informrtion  from  the  data  forms  has  Men  compaxed  with  the  number  of  deaf-blind 
children  and  y^th  fcpbrtcd  by  the  States  under  Part  B  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  (EHA^)  and  Subpart  2  of  Part  B,  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  modified  by  Chapter  1  of  the 
EducationJ^onsblidatJqn  and  Improvement  Act  of  198U  fcfcfrcd  to  hereafter  as 
ECiA  ;SOP).  This  comparison  is  also  requifcd  by  the  EHA  Amcndmchts  of  1983: 


"The  Sccfetaf y  shall  cxainirie  the  number  of  deaf-blind  children  and 
youth  (A)  reported  under  subparagraph  (c)(1)(A)  and  by  the  States; 
(B)  served  by  the  programs  under  Part  B  of  this  Act  and  Subpart  2  of 
Part  B,  Title  I,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  (as 
modified  by  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consplidatibn  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981);  and  (C)  the  Deaf-Blind  Registry  of  each  S^^  The 
Sccfetaf y  shall  revise  the  count  of  deaf-blind  children  and  youth  to 
reflcjct  the  most  accurate  count."  (P.L.  98-199,  Part  C.  Section  622; 
20  U.S.C.  1422) 
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that  t^^  St^rSnr^'n  ^  "^^^  period  indicates 

•  ?  -  -  to  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  of 

the  requested  mformation.  The  data  submitted  in  l986  were  much  inbrc  complete 
^"J^'  submitted  for  1985.  the  initial  reporting  pSiod  Th^  fs 
exhibited  by  the  reduced  nujnber  of  children  in  the  "Unknown"  category's  and  the 
increased  number  of  data  points  which  the  States  wctc  able  to  fadress  One 
P^^ded'bvl  "^^^  information  is  the  extensive  teahn^^Si,t^c 

provided  by  an  SEP  project  conducted  by  the  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe 


Analv55is^^he^;Hrv^Y 


sroun      T  n  «  ^  ^""^^^^ry  of  the  cOUnts  of  deaf-blind  children  and  youth  by  age 
^^.^m^^^  ^rc  pmicmrly  important.     The  coUnt  of  485  in  the 
UnknoAvn"  category  is  approximalcly  10.44  percent  of  the  "o tal  DOoSat  on 

^aS'^tSst^.l^^  percent  unknown  iate  for  1985.  °ThS^e^?l^snup^«  tl^^ 
tact  that  the  States  are  reporting  more  accurate  and  complete  data. 

The  second  important  figure  is  the  count  of  047  :»  iu^  ta  i«  ti  -  - 

21  age  range  of  mandated  education  and  services.  *° 

supported  under  EHA-B  or  GhaBter  1  of  FPii  ?cn^    whether  they  are  being 

report  more  de.f-blind  clSdlT^    outh^  ^   S'r^o^ed'if  th^ 

category  for  both  EHA-B  and  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP).  Deaf-Blind 

these  ^S^^e^j^''"'       handicapping  condition  c.tegorie.  under  which 

nnn,hJr"'nf^.^^'*^^^''^'^  <7Piiprn«i  did  not  incIudc  information  on  the 
number  of  children  aad  youth  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  deif 
^^''  ^^  ^  ^  not  able  to  provide  enough  data  to  enable  SEP  to 


States  wcrt  requested  _td  iadicatc  the  ctidjdg^^  the  dcaf-blihdncss  of  all 
children  and  yoath  served  (see  Table  B5)  in  response  to  the  statutory  requirement 
to  report  the  number  of  children  and  youth  according  to  the  nature  of  deaf - 
blindness.  Although  the  percentage  of  children  and  youth  whose  etiology  is  not 
known  is  44,16  percent,^  the  highest  single  cause  of  deaf*blindness  is  stlil 
maternal  rubella,  which  accounts  for  33.54  percent  of  the  kiidwh  cases. 

In  terms  of  scVcrity  of  deaf-blindness,  States  in^^  the  degree  of  ^isibh 

and  hearing  loss  as  reported  in  Table  B6.  The  number  of  children  for  whom  this 
information  was  _npt  reported  accounts  for  32.36  percent  under  the  degree  of 
vision  Joss  ind  3jRJ6  percent  under  the  degree  of  hearing  loss.  One  reason  for 
this  lack  of  information  is  that  iL  is  extremely  difficult  to  accurately  determine 
the  degree  of  vision  and  hearing  loss  in  those  deaf-blihd  children  and  youth  who 
are  also  severely  mentally  handicapped. 

Tabic :  B7  shows  the  types  df_  services  provided  _  by  each  project  to 
pTofessionals,  par  and  family  members.     The  types  of  services 

include  consultation,  training,  information  and  referral,  respite  care,  and  other 
services  that  may  be  uniq^  a  duplicative  count 

since  one  person  may  receive  more  than  one  type  of  service. 

The  information  related  to  the  types  of  services  provided  under  this 
authority  to  deaf-blind  children  and  youth  cannot  be  reported  at  this  time.  OSEP 
continues  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  grantee  States  to  obtain  and  clarify 
this  data. 


*  Since  the  totals  for  many  of  the  tables  arc  less  than  the  4,645  deaf-blind 
children  and  youth  rcpbrtcd  in  the  entire  survcyi  the  difference  between  the  total 
for  each  table  and  the  4,645  figure  has  been  added  to  the  total  in  the  "Unknown** 
column  in  determining  the  percentage  of  "Unknowns"  for  that  table. 


soHHARY.br  m-'mm  mm  by  ages  ^-n- 
D'ti  for  YiiM  1N6  TabU  Bi 

.1.  .!..!..!..::- '  >J  >2      "      l?  ii  i,  20  21  UfiK  TOTAt 

ARIZONA  A    i    .    :    !    ?    M    ^    "    0    0    1    p    1    0    0    0    D    0    0    B     fi  i 


ftSliONA  0    0  5    1        ^    A        *    .    ■    '  ^  ^  1    «  »  0  »  0  0  0  0  3 

ARKANSAS  '  ^  *  ^  2  7  3  3  <  i  b  67 

"LIFORNIA  0    2  7  1     H   iS  i      o  i  J    t   ^  '  2  1  3  4  2  4  0  74 

COLORADO                      2  .    ^    ^    "  ^'  '2  1?  ill  19  21  18  34  42  0  3 

CPNHECIICdT  V  2    ^  3  3  10    4  3  7  4  2  8  4 

BIST  or  COLUHBIA  0    0  I  !  ^  2  0  3  1  0  0  0  34 

FLORIDA  0    1  1         !        i        i    M    *  "  *    ^  <  3  3  3  2  0  0  23 

!  i  !  2                  2  M  4  ^4  :  'I  I  !  ^  ^ 


GEORGIA 
OUAii 


!    S    °    "    *    i    ^    '    0    0    0    0    2    0     0  10 

?  !  S  1  b  ;  !  f  n  M  !  ^  ^  0  0 17, 


tOVA 


KEHfflCKY 
COUiSlANA 


5    i    i  "0 


KANSAS'  -  0    2    5  5 


1  1  2  ?  9 
15    5  4 


n  n  i  5  ■! I  i  .1.1 ,1  i !  I  , 


MAINE  0    0    1    i         i  0        A  1^  18  15  6  0  1  187 

mm  M  ^  ^  ^  ?  1  «  ?  1  0  0 

?  "ICHIGAN  0    3         8    4    1  n    !         1    ?    *    ^  ^  ^  *  '  '  7  7  7  31  0  119 

i  «1H»ES0TA  *  *  1'  «  1 

"'SSOURI  0    3    9    A   11   5fl  ,fl  ,1    1    i    ^    '    *  ^  2  ^  2  1  4  3  7  9  0  50 

NONTANA  '    "  M    B    8    5  7  7  9  ;  5  5  3  4  B 


mm,  3  3    2            1  'I  '          ;    «  8    5    7    7  9  ;  5  0  0  157 

HiMARIANNES  ISLES  !  «  *  ^  '  *  ^  12  i  ' 

NCPRASKA  0  0  »  ^  0  O  0  6  0  0  3  3 

^  0  0    0  2  1  3  3  0  0  0  70 

MEH  HAMPSHIRE  B  8    9    3             «                  V    "    "    "  «  »  <>  <>  «  1  0  0 

NEHHElflCO  \-  '                  8  »    5    4  11  13  8  10  7  5  IB  0  i 

NEBTORK  1    1    ,    M  .     M  ^  ^    3  :3  -4  12  1  S  2  4  4  5 

NORTH  CAROLINA  '    '    '  '     »     J  2>   "  10  2i  20  27  V  20  14  44  1  3 

PTH  DAKOTA  0  J  1;    ;  10  8  9  12  4  14  18  0 

-PHiP-:--  0  0    1  0  0  1  2  4  2  0  22 

O^LAHOHA  0  .4  21   2^  31  33  2    2    2    2    2^  9  !  ^  3  J  P  "  ' 

0  0    2    3    3    8    7    2             9  '  5  <  P  P  324 

0  0    0    5    1    ,         ;    ?         !  M    ^    ^  7  4  9  4  7  12  0  2  ffli 


OREGON 

PEHNSyLVANiA  5  0    J  ?    [    2    1    2    4    !    '    !        !    !  ^    ^    '    *    ^  12    0  2  101 

^"■"ORICO  0  0    0  0                  ft             ^    ^    ^    ^    '  ^    ^    2    4    2  1  28  IS 

MisLANP  1  !  5             ;  ?  ;  n  s  '  «  ^  °  «  »  39 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  0  10  3    3  113    3  0    1  0  5 

BSHINBtiUI  !  !    2  !    7   J    !    1                '    '    '    '  »    '    '    t    0  S    0  «  n 

:  i !             1  - 1  n  r;  'H  I 

TOTALS  27  85  i?5  t7<?  tofl  "-  ---  


„  .„  ,„  ,„    „,  j-.       v-  ^  ^  jjj ... ... ..- ... ^ 
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REPORT  OF  Pirt  B  ^^4-1^2)  ih<i  P.L.  89-313  STUDENTS 
bilB  for  Ycart  i^ee 


f  flrC  1  V 

r  •  L.  • 

Oth^r  C 

A- 1 4  9 

9  L  n    1 1  ^ 

89~31 3 

Unknown 

1  o 

24 

56 

ALASKA 

1 3 

4 

A 

2 

AnERICAN  SAMOA 

1 

9 

0 

ARIZOMA- 

•*  * 

A  ^ 

19 

BnlvANSAS  -  - 

1  R 

A.  P 

55 

i 

CAL  Ir  Oliifl A 

221 

34 

94 

CQLDRAvU 

I 

89 

5 

0 

0 

0 

33 

1 

0 

21 

2 

EtUKl VA 

33 

8 

28 

63 

iSiiSii 

A 
V 

10 

6 

18 

b 

1 vRnu  

12 

0 

ILL IBUl 9 

isi 

0 

9 

io 

1 

A  UWR  - 

15 

32 

0 

20 

40 

ii 

38 

#2 

16 

38 

109 

20 

MATMP  

2 

6 

4 

15 

37 

1 

34 

80 

5 

Hf rut  BAH 

110 

24 

0 

0 

81 

Misfit SSIPPI 

9 

45 

5 

147 

8 

2 

nuw-i  — 

30 

18 

16 

N  HARIANNES  ISLES 

_o 

J 

0 

68 

2 

6 

NEVADA 

2 

0 

1 

MElf  HAMPSHIRE 

6 

15 

30 

NElf  JERSEY 

26 

134 

2 

33 

29 

i 

NE0  YORK 

114 

251 

2 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

S3 

113 

3 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

0 

22 

0 

OHIO 

17 

IB 

1 

OKLAMQNA 

272 

45 

T 

OREGON 

lO 

93 

8 

PENNSYLVANIA 

11 

85 

1 

PUERtd  RICO 

21 

0 

18 

RHDBE  1SLAN9__ 

22 

6 

7 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

i8 

68 

0 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

i7 

53 

0 

TENNESSEE 

16 

26 

b 

TEXAS 

121 

126 

3 

ilTAHz 

39 

36 

16 

VERNONT 

6 

10 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

zO 

6 

0 

VIRGINIA 

15 

24 

2 

IIASHINdtdN 

50 

47 

9 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

0 

10 

15 

liiSCbNSIN 

? 

21 

0 

NYONING 

6 

0 

b 

TOTALS 

1696 

2383 

566 

TOTfit 

DCAF-^LIND 

90 
16 
13 
67 
74 
349 
95 
47 
34 
23 
109 
135 

io 

26 
16 

181 
20 
47 
7i 
94 

167 
12 
53 

119 

143 
81 
SO 

157 
64 
3 
70 
z3 
51 

162 
65 

373 

169 
22 

-36 

326 

roi 

97 
39 
35 
86 
60 
.42 
250 
91 
11 
_0 
41 
106 
25 
28 

 0 
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Table  B3 


(1)  z<2) 


—-REPORTED  MAHDICAPPIHG  CONPlTIdN  CATEOORY  

z(3>     i<4^     zl5)       (i)       17)       (6)       (9)  (lO; 
Eftot    Orthi»  Othvr  LvarH  Hul*.!  Hard  ut% 
Dili    laprd  HltH  Hndcr  Hrr>«    D«cf  Hndcr 


ALASKA  

AMERICAN  8AN0A 

ARXZDRA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO. 

CONNECTICUT 

0ECA9ARE 

PI8T  OF  COLUHSIA 

FLORISA 

GEORSIA 

iUAN 

NAVAII 

IBAHO 

IUINDI8 

INDIANA 

lONA 

KANSAS. 

KENTUCICY 

LOUISIANA 

NAINE 

NARYLAND 

NASSACNtlSETTS 

NICH2BAN 

NINNESOTA- 

NISSI88IPPI 

NISSDURI 

NdlftANA.  1  __ 
N  HARIANNES  ISLES 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

New  HANPSHIRE 
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MEDIA  AND  MATERIALS  CENTERS 


_  Under  the  authority  c^ntaintd  i^^  Section  653  of  the  EHA,  the  Department  of 
Education  e^jablished  two  nanonal^c^^^  media  and  materials  for 

the  handicapped  to  facilitate  the  use  of  new  educational  technology  in  the 
e^uca^ion  of  handicapped  individuals.  One  of  these  centers  serves  as  an 
i^nformation  exchange  network  on  technoiogy  in  special  cducatibri,  and  the  other 
provides  information  about  special  education  software,  addressing  the  application 
of  technology  for  the  special  educator  and  administrator.  A  provision  of  Section 
653  calls  for  annual  reporting  by  the  Secretary  to  Congress  oh  activities  carried 
out  under  this  authority. 


Gemei^foi-  Soeeial-Edtieation  Technology  Information  Exchange 


_^  This  center  is  operated  through  contract  with  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  a  national  profess!  that  further  subcontracts  for  the 

developiheht  and  maintenance  of  an  information  base  and  research,  development, 
and__marketing  activities  for  information  exchange  on  technology  in  special 
education. 

The  need  for  this  center  was  established  several  years  ago  when  the 
Secretary's  Task  Force  pri  Learning  and  Electronic  Technology  advised  that  the 
potential  benefits  of  technology  in  education  would  not  be  realized  without  active 
Federal  leadership. 


T^Se  mission  of  the  Center  for  Special  Education  technology  is  to  provide  a 
national  _  technoiogy  information  exchange  to  assist  persons  involved  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  arid  youth.  By  identifying  and  providing 
information  on  eriierging  trends  in  technology,  the  Center  assists  special 
educators,  administrators,  and  parents  as  they  adopt  new  technologies  to  improve 
the  delivery  and  quality  of  education  for  handicapped  students. 

The  Center  maintains  a  specialized  iriformatiori  based  to  provide  information 
services  to  teachers,  admiriistratbrs,  arid  parents  interested  in  using  technology 
with  handicapped  individuals.  The  information  base  consists  of  an  automated  file 
used  to  assist  clients  in  locating  information  they  need  for  program  planning  and 
development. 

The  topics  maintained  iri  the  iriforrriation  base  emphasize  technological 
advances  and  applications  relevant  to  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
These  general  categories  of  technology  are  used: 

f      audio-based    advances    (e.g.,    voice    response  technology, 
audiotex,  slow-scan  television); 


•      cbniputcr-bascd    advances    (e.g.,    fliicfocdmputerSi  speecfi 
synthesis  devices,  robotics);  aod 


video-based  advances  (e.g.,  videodisc,  videotape  interactive 
cable  television). 


The  educational  applications  of  these  technoldgical  advances  include  the  use 
of  technology  For  instruction,  for  management  of  programs  ana  teacher  training 
for  communication  and  networking,  as  personal  aids  for  handicapped  individuals 
and  for  academic  and  social  lerirning  in  the  home.  * 

_  Relevant  information  may  b^  in  the  form  of  a  published  article  in  a 
profc_Sjsional  journal,  the  final  report  of  a  research  investigation,  a  description  cf 
an  effective  practice,  or  a  description  of  a  new  device  or  product.  Information 
or  services  are  also  provided  by  a  variety  of  national  and  State  groups  such  as 
professional  organizations,  computer-user  groups,  and  product  developers  and 
vendors. 

User  information  requirements  were  identified  ii  fdrmal  discussions  of  the 
temcr  advisory  board  and  through  ongoing  interactions  with  clients     A  10- 
mcmbcr  advisory  board  assists  the  staff  in  identifying  issues  that  teachers 
administrators    and   parents   face   as   tficy   incorporate   technology  in  special' 
etnter°°'  'ncludcs  representatives  of  the  key  groups  served  by  the 

Seven  broad  issues  have  been  identified: 

1.  Selection  and  use  of  microcomputer  software  and  hardware. 

2.  Selection  and  use  of  assistive  and  Communication  devices. 

3.  Long-range  planning  for  the  use  of  technology  in  special 
education. 

4.  Lack  of  information  on  effective  special  education  practice. 

5.  Training  of  personnel  to  use  technology  in  Special  education. 

6.  Changing  views  of  computer  literacy. 

1      Computer  (technology)  equity  for  handicapped  individuals. 

Because_  information  about  technological  advances,  products,  and  resources  is 
dynamie,  ihaintaining  the  information  base  is  a  continuous  process.  Center  staff 
estimates  that  eventually  more  than  4,000  items  of  information  will  be  entered  in 
the  specialized  information  base. 
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_  The  ihfbrmatibh  exchahge  system  provides  services  to  four  audiences— 
teachers^  administrators,  rcscarcficrs,  and  parcnts--using  written  communication, 
electronic  networks,  and  telephone-based  services. 

Written  communication  takes  the  form  of  perspnai  correspondence, 
information  memos  and  features  or  articles  for  publication.  The  information  memo 
format  is  used  to  orjganize  and  synthesize  information  on  topics  identified  by  the 
advisory  board  or  through  information  requests,  and  reflects  ^*iC  information  In 
each  information  base  file.  One-hundred-ten  information  memos  have  been 
developed  to  date. 


Electronic^  networks  facilitatc_  the  exchange  of  Information  among  computer 
users.    Most  wide  area  networks  have  tw^^^  mail  for 

persbh-tehpersbh   communication  an  boards  for   public  exchange  of 

informatibn.  _  The  Center  maintains  two  bulletin  boards  on  SpccialNct,  a 
hatibnwide  network  serving  special  education  administrators  and  pracLitibricrs  it 
the  State  and_  local  level.  The  Center's  closed  bulletin  boards  TECH.LIRE, 
provides  information  on  technological  advances  and  applicatibnj.  The  format  for 
the  TEeM.LINE  board  parallels  the  Center's  information  files.  Each  month  a  topic 
is  selected  and  relevant  information  on  prbiccts,  publications^  and  readings  is 
featured  on  the  board.  Topics  addressed  in  FY  86  include  assistive  technology  for 
the  sensory  impaired,  technology  for  the  learning  disabled,  and  technology 
research.  The  format  and  content  of  the  TECH.LINE  has  been  well  received  by 
Special  Net  users. 

TECH.TALK  is  ah  interactive  board  for  the  exchange  of  ttchnolbgy  related 
information  aniohg  SpeciaJNet  u^^  Compared  with  TECH.LINE,  the  interactive 
fbrmat  of  the  TECHTAtK  board  has  been  less  successful.  The  increasing  number 
of  boards  on  SpecialNet  and  the  demands  on  users  to  monitor  bbards  on  a  regular 
basis  were  factors  in  limiting  use.  The  Center  has  developed  a  plan  to 
restructure  the  TECH.TALK  board  and  encourage  wider  use.  That  plan  will  be 
reassessed  at  the  end  of  year  twb. 

Ahhbugh  telephone  services  arc  widely  used  for  persun-tb-persbn 
communication,  the  use  of  the  telephone  for  retrieving  iriformatibn  is  a  less 
familiar  but  promising  application.  The  Center  instituted  two  tbll-f rcc  tclcphbnc 
services:  a  hotline  and  a  japed  message  service.  The  tbll-frcc  hotline,  1-800- 
345-TECH,  was  initiated  in  February  of  1985.  The  hotline  operates  from  1  p.m.  to 
6  p.m.  on  weekdays.  Callers  can  contact  the  Center  to  request  information  or 
consult  with_  a  staff  member.  TECH-TAPES  in  a  telcphonc-bascd  iriformatibn 
service  for  educators  and  parents  interested  in  using  tcchriolbgy  with  handicapped 
children.  This  is  the  first  nationwide  system  tb  feature  educatibhal  information. 
The  service  was  initiated  iri  Deccmbcr_1985  and^has  a  current  menu  of  17  topics 
arid  106  iridividual  messages  (see  Figure  Cl).  Each  message  provides  introductory 
informatibn  bri  the  use  of  technology  In  the  school  and  in  the  home.  The  system 
alsb  ^  introduces  caUers  to  special  education  and  technology  resdurces  that  prbvidc 
services  to  educators  and  parents.  Callers  can  request  follow-up  inforriiation  for 
any  message.  The  TECH-TAPES  system  is  available  19  hours  a  day  on  the 
Center's  toll-free  number. 


Figure  CI 


pCH-TAPES^  ^  1.800.34S.tECH 
_^  Sponsored  by  The  Center  for  Special  Education  Technology 

JlPtJJffr^ service  for  educators  md  parents.  To  Use  the  system, 
c3iUM-6cc  L^SS^S-TEeii  any  tire  except  U6  PM.  Eastern  Time.   _ 
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351  Encouraging  Micro  Learning  at 
Home 

352  Using  Micros  at  H(3ne 

353  Parent's  Primer  on  Buying 
Sbftwaffe 

354  Computer  Ait  and  Music 

355  Ci)mputCT  Networks  at  Home 

356  Off-The-Shelf  Technolc^ 

357  Low  Technology  Switches 

CONffUTER  HARDWARE 

361  Microcoraputas 

362  External  Storage 

363  Computer  Peripherals 

364  Modems 

365  Lights  Pens 

366  Touch  Pads 


SHOPPING  1'IPS 
201  Buying  a  Micrccomputc: 
Buying  a  Printer 
Buying  a  Mbniidr 
Buying  a  Modem 
Buying  a  VCR 


202 
203 
204 
205 


TIPS  FOR  COMPUTER 
OWNERS 

211  Getting  Started  With  Your  Home 
Corn^ter 

212  Backup,  brganize,  Protect 

213  Fix  It  Yourself 

214  TLC  for  Micros 

215  Computer  User  Groups 

Vtt)EO  TECHNOLOGY 

221  Closed  Captioning 

222  Teletext 

223  Videotex 

224  Interactive  Videodisc 

225  Cable  Television 

226  Satellite  Television 
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Audib- and  computer-base^^  are  used  for  convening  meetings, 

exchanging  informatidn^  a^  groups  in  the  development  of  topical 

reports.  Audiocdnferencing  has  been  used  primarily  for  Center  planning  activities 
with  the  advisory  board  and  the  symposium  planning  group. 

.  Published  announcements  about  the  Center  service  have  appeared  in  the 
following  professional  and  popular  publicatidns:  Exceptional  Children:  TEACHING 
E^ggPtiPPal  Childf^iv,  The  Excebtidn^P^arem.  Teaching  and  Computing  Education 
Cgmpytgr  C4QS^^^g^  4fre— Gan.  School   Microcomputing  Bulletin.  Classroom 

ComijUtcr  Lea^mn^.  and  The  Sloahc  Repor|. 

-  THe  Center  has  also  used  the  publications  and  resources  of  the  Council  for 
Exeeptional  Children  and  other  resource  groups  and  associations  to  promote  the 
exchange  of  information  and  facilitate  the  referral  of  inquiries  to  the  most 
appropriate  information  resource, 

^  These  activities  have  resulted  in  over  1,500  direct  inquiries  about  Center 
services  and  requests  for  specific  information.  Users  contact  the  Center  by 
edrresj)ondence,  regular  telephone  service,  toll-free  hotline,  or  electronic  mail. 
The  Center  responds  in  several  formats,  including  infdrniatiori  letters,  telephone, 
and  electronic  mail. 

A  major  activity  df  the  Center  was  to  plan  and  conduct  an  invitational 
symposium  for  researchers  jnvest^ga ting  the  use  of  technology  with  handicapped 
individuals.  This  symposium  examined  the  status  of  technology-based  research  and 
thc^  issues  encountered  by  researchers.  It  also  served  to  strengthen  the  exchange 
of  ihformatioh  among  researchers  and  practitioners  and  to  establish  a  special  data 
base  in  education  technology. 

Spec4gU-Ed4i€4^tipft  Software  Center 

The  Special  Education  Software  Center,  contracted  td  SRI  International, 
serves  a  wide  variety  of  people  who  are  involved  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
students.  They  include  special  educators,  parents,  sdftware  developers,  the 
students  themselves,  school  and  State  administrators,  and  representatives  of  the 
computer  and  publishing  industries. 

The  Center  has  been  in  operation  f  r  its  planned  3  years,  and  has 

become   kndwn   nationally  as  a   reljable  s  of  information  about  special 

education  softwaTe,  freqttentl^y  refer^         by  ational  journals  and  newsletters, 

teacher  publications,  trade  publications,  proi  al  associations,  and  hardware 
and  software  companies  supplying  the  school  ma 

The  Center  has  these  functions: 

•  to  provide  users-cspecially  educators  and  parents-with 
information  about  special  education  software  that  is  currently 
available  and  appropriate  to  their  needs; 


to  ptfcr  sbftwar<^dcvdopers,  classroom  teachers,  and 
admihistratdrs  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of 
software  and  its  implementation  in  the  classroom;  and 

to  host  an  annual,  invitational  conference  where  key  decision 
makers^ an  the  public  and  private  sectors  discuss  design  and 
deyclopment  issues,  and  iexplorc  ways  to  encourage 
production,  distribution  and  Use  of  special  education  software. 

The  eentcr  is  a  major  resource  of  info.'natidh  abdutjhc  software  that  exists 
for  handicapped  students.  Users  can  telephone  toU-fjce  an  information  specialist 
who  will  talk  through  the  problcrn  to  arrive  at  the  best  software  solution.  Users 
who^  write  fox  information  receive  a  telephone  call  if  their  request  needs 
clarification.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  computers  and  have  telecommunications 
access  use  the  Center's  data  base  for  online  search.  Many  inquiries  require 
multiple  responses  that  increase  over  time,  showing  cOritiriucd  and  extensive  user 
interactions  (see  Figure  €2). 

^^^S^  ecnter  has  received  approximately  10  limes  as  many  requests  for 
information  as  was  anticipated.  As  of  April  1986.  4,600  individually  tailored 
software  descriptors  had  been  mailed  to  users.  This  number  is  expected  to  more 
than  double  in  the  cbmihg  year. 

:  Although  teachers  and  administrators  are  the  prirnary  users,  parents  make  up 
10  percent,  and  allied  health  professionals  another  8  percent.  Generally  parents 
who  use  the  system  have  purchased  cbmputcrs  to  assist  their  children  in  the 
education  process  at  hOmc--cither  suppJcmenting  what  they  receive  in  school  or 
initiating  computer  use  where  none  exists  elsewhere.  As  computer  costs  drop  and 
home  computers  become  an  affordable  reality,  parent  requests  oan  be  expected  to 
grOw. 

_  Most  inquiries  (32%)  are  f Or  software  to  assist  in  educating  students  with 
learning  disabilities.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the  inquiries  concerned  assistance  for 
mentally  retarded  students;  10  percent  were  for  vision-impaired  students^  8 
percent  for  hearing-impaired  students,  and  9  percent  for  physically  impaired 
students.  The  Center  concentrates  on  software  for  learning,  rather  than  for 
accessing  peripherals,  so  the  lo^^  percentage  of  requests  for  physically 
handicapped  students  is  expected.  The  predominance  of  requests  for  learning- 
disabled  and  mentally  retarded  students  suggests  that  teachers  and  parents  of 
these  students  have  less  information  on  software  availability  than  do  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and/Or  vision  impaired. 

Most  users  (icarly  55%)  need  information  about  software  that  teaches 
language  arts;  J 6  percent  need  information  oh  math  subjects,  and  7  percent  on 
speech  and  Janguagc  programs.  Requests  for  administrative  software  account  for 
only  6  percent  of  the  inquiries.  This  may  be  because  software  for  lEP  generation 
and  other  administrative  software  is  generally  well  advertised  and  better  known  to 
special  education  administrators  than  instructional  software. 


Figure  C2 
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Publishers   of   sofiware   must   respond   to   a   rigorous   set   of  guestibns 
conceraihg  its  goals  and  ob^  efficacy,  and  any  support  materials  that 

accompany  it  before  a  descriptor  of  software  is  placed  in  the  Center's  data  basi. 
The  questions  posed  define  for  publishers  the  heeds  of  the  special  education  user, 
thi'S  providing  a  planning  tool  that  may  hot  have  been  available  in  the  past  for 
those  entering  the  special  education  market. 


The  Center  improves  the  use  (^^^  of  special  education  software 

thrbugh  jhc  interactions  of  parti  in  an  annual  invitational  confcrjcnce, 

Pariicipants  arc  specifically  selected  to  represent  key  areas  of  influence  in  the 
arca^  of  special  education  and  software  generation.  They  include  educators, 
administrators,  researchers,  parents,  policy  makers,  software  developers  and 
publishers,  and  computer  company  representatives. 


The  Center's  second  ahhuai  cbrirerehce  was  held  in  May  1986  and  focused  on 
these,  major  areas-learning  disabi!ities,_-vision  and  hearing  impairment,  and 
physical  irhpairmcht.  Discussions  were  held  on  the  technologies  that  addressed 
the  particular  handicapping  conditions,  and  the  state  of  software  develbpiheht 
available  to  practitioners. 

.  A  number  of  agrMmenjs  between  develops  and  publishers  were  initiated 
during  the  cohfcTjcnce,  and  many  attendees  felt  they  had  been  able  to  influence 
develorvers  and  other  industry  representatives  in  their  understanding  of  special 
education  concerns. 

^  The  number  of  times  a  user  returns  tb  the  Center  for  information  and  help 
IS  an  indicator  of  effectiveness.  To  date,  more  than  26  percent  of  requests  are 
from  users  who  are  using  the  Center's  resburces  for  a  second  or  third  time. 

Other  indicators  bf  effectiveiiess  are  letters  from  satisfied  users  and 
eorifereh(^  participants,  as  w?;ll  as  numerous  referrals  from  industry  (e.g.,  the 
Special  Education  divisions  of  Apple  Computers,  IBM,  and  the  Publisher's 
Representative  of  Tandy  C^  State  Departments  of   Education  (e.g^ 

California  State  Department),  State-wide  resource  centers  (e.g.,  Florida  Diagnostic 
and  Learning  Resource  Centers-FDLRS),  and  school  districts  (e.g..  New  York  City 
Schools). 


Evaiuation  of  EHA  biscreUonarv  Prbgramg 


During  1986^  evaluation  activities  relating  to  several  EHA  discretionaFy 
programs  were  carried  out  under  the  authority  contained  in  Parts  B,  Section  618, 
and  C,  Sectioh  627,  of  the  Act.  In  September  1985,  a  contract  was  awarded  tb 
CGSMOS  Corporation,  Washington^  D.C,  to  Undertake  a  series  of  studies  focusing 
on  five  programs  over  a  33-mohth  period.  These  programs  are  the  Handicapped 
Children's  Early  Education  Prbgram,  the  Special  Education  Personnel  Development 
Program,  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films/Technology  Program,  and  the 
Secondary  and  Transmittal  Services  Program; 
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^  For  caclt  program,  a  two-phased  Jjroccss  is  being  carried  out,  with  each 
phase  lasting  approximately  6  months.  The  first  phase  consists  of  an  analysis  of 
the  goals  of  the  program,  identification  of  the  strategics  used  by  the  Office  of 
Sp:cial  Education  Programs  to  implcmcht  t&c  legislation,  a  description  of  the 
prt^ram  logic  underlying  those  strategics,  and  finally,  an  evaluation  of  whether 
the  adopted  strategics  arc  likely  to  lead  to  improved  special  education  programs 
aiid  services. 


The  second  phase  targets  one  of  the  strategies  identified  during  the  Phase  1 
goal  cvalMtion^  and  attempts  to  gather  more  specific  infbrmatibn  that  would  help 
program  managers  improve  the  design  and  admihistratibn  bf  programs  within  the 
Office  bf  Special  Education  Programs. 


I  :^0"°8  the  first  year  of  the  contract,  from  October  1,  1986,  through 
September  30,  1987,^  the  goal  cyajuatibnL  phase  (Phase  I)  was  completed  for  the 
Early  Education  and  Media  Scrviccs/Tcchhblogy  Programs,  and  was  half  completed 
for  the  Special  Educatibn  Persbhhel  Development  Program.  The  results  Of  the 
studies  _  that  were  cbmpleted  are  described  below_  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
evaluation  studies  arc  hot  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  formulating  conclusions 
about  the  program's  overall  effectiveness.  Rather,  they  are  ihtchdcd  to  provide 
infOrmatibn  on  the  degree  to  which  program  strategies  and  activities  logically 
follow  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  thereby  assisting  SEP  mahagcrs  in  identifying 
ways  to  improve  program  design,  administration^  and  mbnitbrihg. 

Handicapped  Chijdren's^anv  Education  Program  fHeEEPV  The  starting 
point  for  each  goal  evaluation  is  the  statementof  the  major  goals  of  the  program. 
For  HCEEP,  the  goals  arc  to  design  experimental  approaches  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  young  children  with  handicaps;  to  develop  programs  that  facilitate  tac 
intellectual,  social,  physical,  and  language  development  bf  the  children;  to 
acquaint  the  community  with  the  problems  and  potential  of  young  handicapped 
children,  to  improve  coordination  of  services  at  the  State  and  local  level;  and  to 
encourage  parental  participation  and  the  dcvclbpmcht  of  services; 


The  rnethodblbly  used  for  the  goal  evaluation  employed  multiple  data  sbitirces 
and  drew  heavily  on  the  assistance  of  SEP  staff  and  mahagcmcnt.  Sources  of 
infbrmatioh  included  the  following:  detailed  reviews  of  project  files-  structured 
ittterviews  with  Congressional  staff,  SEP  managers^  grantees,  and  professionals  in 
the  field;  existing  literature  and  program  planning  documents;  and  site  visits  tb 
HCEEP  projects.  Major  components  of  the  program  that  were  examined  included 
demonstrations,  outreach  pirojccts.  State  plan  grants,  technical  assistance,  and 
research  institutes. 

:. i  Ji  scneral,  the  goais  reported  by  Federal  and  project  staff  were  found  to  be 
congruent,  although  there  was  some  discrepancy  between  the  Federal  office  and 
the^  technical  assistance  prbvidcrs  for  the  program  regarding  the  most  desirable 
tc^chnical  assistance  approach  io  be  taken  for  State  plan  grants.  Implementation 
of  the  program  appeared  to  be  consistent  with  Federal  expectations.  Support  for 
many  of  the  causal  assumptions  determined  to  underlie  the  program  logic  was 
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documented  in  thc_projccts._  S  of  data  were  avaiiable  to  document  the 

program's  success  in  fostering  increased  services  for  young  handicapped  chiidren. 


In  addition  to  the  assessment  of  plausibility,  the  evaluation  report  included 
several  recommendations  _  that  were  particularly  relevant  to  the  Federal 
administratidh  of  the  program: 

•  Difficuitics  experienced  by  outreach  projects  in  retaining 
staff  and  making  training  arrangements  might  be  addressed 
by  establishing  a  2-  or  3-ycar  funding  cycle  as  opposed  to 
the  current  I-ycar  period. 

•  GjrcatcT  CQordina  at  the  Federal  icvel  between 
ine  various  State  planning  efforts  funded  under  EHA  as  well 
as  other  Federal  agency  planning  efforts. 

•  Greater  contact  is  needed  between  SEP  project  if fjcirs  ahd 
project  directors  and  staff  in  the  field.  Differences  in 
perception  of  program  goals  and  appropria  roles  can  result 
from  lack  of  sufficient  interaction  between  HCEEP  and 
grantee^. 

i  Proccjaurcs  need  td  be  developed  in  SEP  to  maintain 
information  and  track  performance  of  projects,  there  is  a 
dcarth  of  iiformation  on  the  quality  and  richness  of  the 
program's  activities  that  is  evident  pfimafiiy  at  the  project 
level. 


Jh^se  results  were  includcd  Ln  the  final  goal  cvaluatibh  Tcp^^  submitted  by 
COSMK)S  Corporatiofi  on  June  27,  1986,  The  second  phase  of  the  study-the 
strategy  cvaluatidn-focuscs  oh  the  butrcaeh  strategy  and  will  be  completed  in 
February  1987, 


Mc^^vices/Technology  Program:  The  goal  evaluation  of  the  technology 
program,  authorized  as  part  of  the  Part  F  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 
program,  was  carried  out  between  Februafy  and  September  1986.  The  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  increase  the  use  of  high-quality  instructibhal  media  and  relevant 
materials,  and  technologies  to  meet  the  educational  iecds  of  handicapped  children 
effectively.  In  addition  to  a  scries  of  sifuctured  interviews  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  Early_  Education  evaluation^  ^^^^^  were  done  on  14  of  the  45 

projects  funded  in  the  program  over  a  recent  3-ycar  period. 


^_  The  most  important  conclusion  of  the  report  was  that  the  program 
model  is  ^ valid  and  that  a  definite  link  exists  between  program  activities  and  the 
intermediate  aiid  lbngrrahge  achievement  goals  established  by  Federal  managers. 
Intcrmcdiatc^gbs^^^^  all  three  of  the  categories  established: 

enhanced  avajlabjlity^  improved  quality,  and  encouraged  use  of  technblogy.  As  fbr 
the  long-range  goals,  the  case  reviews  indicated  tHat  here  too,  a  link  exists 
between  achievement  and  the  following  kinds  of  program  activities: 
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»  Those  directly  involving  edocational  outcomes,  e.g.*  improved 
learning  or  educational  performance; 

•  Those  relevant  to  edacational  outcomes  but  only  jii  ah 
"enabling"  way,  e.g.,  to  improve  accessibility  to  programs; 

•  Those  related  only  in  aii  indirect  way  to  educational 
outcomes,  eg.,  changes  in  teaching  practice  due  to  increased 
availability  of  technology  information;  and 

•  Those_  Outsidfr  the  educational  setting  entirely,  eg., 
catabUshihg  a  network  among  individuals  with  the  saSc  typi 
of  handicapping  condition. 

The  evaluation  found  that  the  extent  of  aeiual  attainment  of  these  goals  was  not 
wcl  documented.  ^  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  intermediate  and  Ibhg-rahge 
goals  of  the  various  projects  were  conceptually  plausible,  few  ptbiccts  had 
collected  evidenee  jegarijng  the  actual  attainmeat  of  goals.  A  recommeSdation 
was_  made  for  the  program  to  make  greater  use  of  evaluations  designed  to  collect 
evidence  about  intermediate  and  Ibng-raoge  achievements.  In  addition  a 
recommendation  was  made  that  the  program  incorporate  requirements  for  bc'tter 
quality-cpntrol  pfoccdures  in  funded  projects  to  assure  that  products  and 
information  technology  being  disseminated  by  the  projects  meet  acceptable 
standards.    This  could  by  using  peer  review  panels  to  review 

products,  underiaking  needs  assessment  activities  to  increase  the  likelihood  that 
prodjuctv  arc  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  target  audience,  or  requiring  specific 
testing  standards  for  devices  that  are  developed  by  funded  projects. 

begin^nVid^lf?  ^^^'^  f^*"        technology  program  is  scheduled  to 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  EARLY  CHIU3H00D SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RELATED  SERVICES 


_  This  Appendix  Js  provided  ii  fespbisc  to  Scctioi  613  the  EHA,  as  amended 
by  _P,L.  9i-L99,  which  rcfluii^^  each  aanual  Report  to  Congress  "a 

description  jof  the  status  of  special  education  and  related  services  to  handicapped 
children  fron^  birth  through  five  years  of  age  (including  those  receiving  services 
through  Head  Start,  bevejopxnentaj  Disabilities  Program,  Crippled  Children's 
Services,  Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  Agency,  and  State  chiid-development 
centers  and  private  agencies  under  contract  with  local  schools).** 

Section  623  (b)(4)  also  requires  inclusion  in  the  annual  Report  to  Congress 
of  activities  and  awardl  received  by  States  and  State  agencies  under  the  early 
education  pfdvisions  of  EHA.  A  State  by  State  presentation  of  this  ihfdrmatidh  is 
provided  later  in  this  Appendix. 


The    Handicapped    Childjch's    Early    Education    Program   (HCEEP)  was 
established  I&  ycars  agb_  with  a  mandate  to  se^^ 

For  ihc  delivery  of  special  education  and  related  services  to  young  handicapped 
children  from  birth  through  the  third  grade.  In  the  congressional  hearings  that 
led  to  the  passage  of  iegisjation  establishing  HCEEP,  three  major  needs  were 
identified  for  early  intervention  programs:  the  need  for  locally  designed  ways  to 
serve  infants,  young  chiidren,  and  their  families;  the  need  for  more  specific 
information  on  effective  programs  and  techniques;  and  the  heed  for  distribution  of 
visible  replicable  models  throughout  the  country. 


Major  assumptions  ia  cstabli  (1)  that  only  through  early 

intervention  with  tested  and  successful  program  models  would  those  concerned 
with  assisting  handicapped  children  be_  able  to  provide  the  best  services^  and  (2) 
that  HCEEP  should  provide  models  of  services  rather  than  be  a  dircci  service 
delivery  program.  HGEEP  was  intended  tb_  provide  an  bppbrtuhity  for  any  public 
or  pnvatc  rionprofit  jDrgani  high-quaUty  services 

for  a  selected  group  of  chiidren  and  their  families.  It  also  was  intended  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  locally  designed 
approaches  and  disseminate  those  ideas  across  the  nation  to  other  agencies  that 
might  choose  to  use  the  model  rather  than  develop  their  own  program. 


HCEEP  began  a  smaii  program  with  24  demonstration  projects.  It  developed 
through  the  years  into  a  major  program  with  six  separate,  complementary 
components.  HCEEP  now  funds  102  demonstration  projects,  24  outreach  projects, 
56  State  Plan  gtant  projects^  four  research  inititutes,  and  two  technical  assistance 
centers.  The  sixth  and  final  cbmpdheht  is  the  Preschool  Incentive  Grant  program. 


Public  Law  98-159  has  effected  some  changes  within  HCEEP.  _  This 
Amendment  to  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  builds  upon  program 
development  and  model  service  delivery,  and  mandates  State-level  comprehensive 
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service  delivers  systems.  The  law  provides  appropri  within  HCEjEP, 

especially  the  State,  grant  component.  „  Interagency,  interdisciplinary  coilabdratidns 
and  cooperatioa  are_emphasizcd,_and_  a  new  grant  program  lends  speciai  support  to 
States_  planning,  developing,  or  implementing  comprehensive  service  delivery 
systems; 

_  _  The  State  grants  cpmpon^nt  of  HCEEP  waj  introduced  in  1976.  State 
implementation  grants  (SIGs)  were  designed  to  help^tate  educational  agencies 
develop  their  capacity  to  plan  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  early 
intervention  services  for  handt^^  SIGs  helped  States  by  making 

available  trained  pcrsojinel  for  needs  and  resource  assessment  and  detailed 
plajiiiing  with  State-level  coord  of  services  among  agencies.    SIGs  were 

fanded  -at  various  levels  because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  State  legislative 
mandates,  appropriation  levels,  percentages  of  young  children  served,  experience 
with  preschool  and  early  intervention^  interagency  coordinations,  and  resources. 

In  1984-85,  P.L.  98-199  institatcd  a  new  HGEEP  Jtate  grant  program,  the 
State  Plan  grant,  which  is  awarded  to  State  educajional  agencies  or  other 
appropriate  State  agencies  to  plan,  devildp,  and  implement  a  comprehensive 
service  delivery  system  for  the  provision  of  special  education  and  related  services 
to  handicappcd_chirdreh  birth  to  age  5  years.  The  State  Plan  grant  program  has 
replaced  the  SIG  program  with  the  following  three  types  of  grants: 

i  In  the  planning  phasc^  pro jects  may  be  funded  for  a  maximum 
of  two  years  to  conduct  a  needs  assessment  and  develop 
proccdures^nd  designs  for  the  development  of  a  State  Plan. 
At  the  cxmdusion  of  the  two-year  award,^  States  arc  cxpe^ 
to  delineate  the  service  needs  within  the  State  for  young 
handicapped  children  from  birth  and  their  families,  describe 
the  types  of  services  which  arc^  available  to  serve  this 
population^  and,  perhaps  jhorc  imports  determine  the 
types  of  services  which  arc  needed,  but  are  not  available. 
Interagency  agreements  will  have  been  negotiated  or  the 
procedures  States_  are  utilizing  to  complete  thcce  agreements 
will  be  described.  The  pperational/procedural  plan  \yhich 
States  have  developed  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  second 
phase  of  these  grants. 


In  the  development  phase,  pr  be  funded  for  a 

rnaximum  of  three  years  to  demohstrate  their  design  for  a 
comprehensive  State  Plan  and  obtain  apprbvil  from  the 
State's  board  of  cducatioh,  cbmmissidncr  of  education,  or 
other  designated  official  of  the  appropriate  State  agency. 
States  also  will  be  expected  to  summarize  established  and 
maintained  standards,  including  regulations,  legislation,  and 
policy  for  making  services  available  for  the  birth-tb-agc-S 
population;  describe  training  activities  for  special  cd 
and  related  personnel,  including  primary  care  givers,  at  the 
State  and  local  level;  describe  criteria  established  to  evaluate 
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effectiveness  and  impac  the  prdpdscd  plan;  and  provide 
current  dertiographie  information  on  handicapped  children 
birth  to  age  8  years; 

•  In  the  impIemeiiUtiOD  phase,  projects  may  be  funded  for  a 
maximum  of  ihrce  years.  Aii  implementatidn  phase  grant  is 
available  to  a  State  that  has  cbmplcted  the  dcvelopmcrit 
phase  and  bbtaihed  approval  of  its  plan  from  ah  appropriate 
Statc^  agency.  _  During^  this  phase  the  pilot  demonstrations 
begun  under  the  development  phase  may  be  expanded  to  other 
P(:irtion$  of  the  State  and  territory. 


P.L.  98-199  specifies  thai  at  least  30  percent  of  the  appropriatibh  for  HCEEP 
is_tb  be  used  for  the  State  Plan  grant  cbinpbhcnt.  At  least  ten  percent  of  this 
amount  is  to  be  used  fpr_tcchnij:ii  assistance^  the  Jcey 

tcic  of  States  in  providing  education  for  their  youngest  citizens  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  States  to  sustain,  for  a  maximum  of  eight  years,  an  effort  to 
build  a  program  of  comprehensive  services  that  reaches  all  handicapped  children 
birth  to  age  S  years. 

€  This  year,  56  States  and  territories  are  participating  in  State  Plan  grant 

funding.  Fifty-one  of  these  prbjects  arc  in  the  planning  phasc^  fbtir  arc  in  the 
development  phasCi  and  brie  is  in  the  implemehtatibh  phase.  Of  the  51  prbjects, 
27  States  arc  beginning  their  first  year  of  State  plan  grant  funding;  24  arc  in  the 
second  and  final  year  bf  planning.  Tabic  Dl  lists  which  Slates  arc  in  their  first 
year  of  planning  and  thbse  in  the  second  year  bf  planning.  The  four  States  in 
the  develbpmeht  phase  and  bhe  State  in  the  implementation  phase  have  also  been 
identified. 

 A  __dcscriptjon    of   each    State's  regarding    State    plan  grants, 

demonstration  grants,  and  outreach  grants  is  found  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix. 

The  nature  of  tlic  activity  through  the  HCEEP  has  bc^n  to  assist  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implementatidn  of  a  LCbmprehensiyc  service  delivery 
system  for  young  handicapped:  ch  and  their  families.   Table  D2  surhmarized 

early  childhbbd/spccial  educatibn  services  and  standards.  The  DES,  and  the  £68 
recbghize.  that  the  develbpihent  bf_  a  cbmpu'cfichsiye  system  goes  beyond  the 
bbuhda^fics  with  which  edu«  h^as  t^raditibnaliy  bccn_  involved.  The  need  to 
develop  and  bperatibnaiize  inter/intra-ag^  coordination  is  mandatory  if  entities 
are  to  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  approach  to  provide  service  to 
children  who  are  handicapped,  at  risk  of  developing  handicapping  conditions,  arid 
their  families.  Table  P3  illustrates  State  early  ch^ldhbbd/special  education  rtatus 
arid  State  participation  in  rietwbrks. 

-  To  this  end  of  developing  comprehensive  service,  the  ECB  has  been  working 
to  develop  and  implement  jointly  funded  projects  and  interagency  initiatives 
among  Federal  agencies  to  demonstrate  to  the  field  that  siich  activity  is  possible. 
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TABLE  Dl 


State  Plan  Graiit  Funding  Status 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1967 


FY 
19Sa 


FY 
1969 


FY 
1990 


FY 
1991 


Aldbdnd 

PI 

Aiotica 

PI 

j  2dha 

Arkdhidi 

PI 

Coi  f fornia 

Colorado 

Cohnfctjcut 

— 

Dtlowar* 

biptrtot  of  Columbia 

PI 

F  i  or  4:00 

Gnorgio 

Howai  i 

Iddho 

PI 

III Inoia 

PI 

Indlono 

PI 

lowd 

Kdhtdt 

DavI 

Kantacicy 

PJ 

touiiloha 

Rdlne 

Morylond 

MottacHoiitti 

PI 

Hlchlgdh 

Mlnnetotci 

PI 

wi««i«tippi 

Mi ••our  I 

HontdnQi 

N«bro^ko 

Nfvado^   

Nm  Honpf  h  i  r« 

New  ii#r8«y 

Niw  Mix  I CO 

Nfw  York  z  _ 

North  Coroi  ino 

North  Dokotd 

Ohio  _- 

Okjohoto 

Oregon 

Penniy Ivdnlg 

Rhode  l^ioad 

Sooth  Corollhd 

^^Hth  Ddkotd 

Tennee^ee 

Texae 

Utdh 

Veriiont 

Virginia 

Wdehihgtoh  - 

West  Virginia 

Mfieconein 

Wy^iihg 

Guqtis:  ^: 

Puerto  Rico 

yiroln  lej ondi 

A/iier  Jcan  Somoo 

Trust  Territoriei 

Northern  Mar  lands 


PI 
PI 

PI 
PI 


PI 
Devi 

PI 
Pi 
PI 
PI 


PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 


PI 
PI 


P2 
P2 

PI 
P2 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
P2 
PI 
PI 
Pt 

P2 
P2 

Pj 

be92 

P2 

PI 

PI 
Devi 

P2 

Pi 

P2 

P2 

P2 

PI 

Pt 

P2 

PI 

PI 

PI 

Pi 

PI 
Devi 

P2 
Dev2 

P2 

P2 

P2 

P2 

ri 
1 

P2 
P2 
P2 
P2 
Pi 
PI 
PI 

Pi 
PI 

Pi 

P2 

PI 

P2 
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Table  D2 


Summary  of  Early  6hildhood/Spccial  Edttcation  Matrix 
Priority  Services  Areas 


Aiwptoftit  Saaoa 


HEQS..  ETC. 


2ssL — lio- 


I  I  I  I  X 


J. 


.1  I  I 


I  I  I 


fi  fi  fi  fi  fi  t* 


glflr  Columbia 

PI  Q  Mil  A  - 


JLJ-JL 


t   1   1  1 


IK  X  Z  X  T 


I  I  I  I  I  X 


XJUL 


i-j-X. 


J  J  r  1  t  1 


JLJL 


^  ^  3^  ^ 


•See  8pe(^ric  aUte  for  cl&riflcatlon. 
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Table  D2  (cbatinued) 


GOlDBLniES 

SMgDiHBS  UTERiSEBei  TEACTER 
ffiGS..  ETC.     AflBEBffiilt  CEHT: 


*^ee  epecific  stste  for  olarlflMHoni 
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Table  D3 


STATE  tC/it  Sr^f'jS  A!©  ST^TE  =ARTICIP<TlON  CJ  NETWORKS 


EC/SE  DIMENSION** 

AlaOania  ^ 

( a .  4l .  1 1 

1  Aias*^5. 

1  Arizona 

i 

1 
1 

t 

1  Arkansas 

j  (i) 

5-21 

ao 

Call  fornla: 
(  ip  <j  t  a p  ^) 

3-21:  :__ 
0-3  (partial 
mahoata) 

station ; 
iiandat#d 
Paniiisslv* 

6-21 
5 

5-19 
B-2 

Statav'iija  Plan 

no 

/•s 

no 

no 

Statvwida  Planning 
Advisory  Group 

rib 

ho 

1 

1 

1 

ho 

yas 

Statewlda  f^m^i 
Ass«3sm*nt 

yas 

yiS 
(  partial) 

no 

yas 

Early  Ch)  idhood  TV 
n*s«rvfca  Training 

yas 

matar la l s : 
no 

yas  _ 
matar la i  s  : 

no 

yfs 

material s : 

no 

no 

yas 
natar lais: 
yas 

Elirly  aitldhood  : 
Tidch#r  Cirti f Icatlon 

yas 

no 

no 

no 

no 

In^arsgancy  ^raiwants 

no 

davalop! ng 

ho 

ho 

6 

Early  Ghf  idhood  GutdaMnas 

no 

ho 

yas 

ho 

yas 

liriy  Chlldhbod  Rulaft/ 
R«gu fat toot 

ho 

yas 

ho 

no 

as_«ppl  y  to  at  i 
hand),  chl Idran 

$tara«1d«  Tr acRIng 
SyttaM 

davaSopTng 

no 

no 

no 

Olstr Ibutloh  of  Raioorca 
Materials 

«o 

no 

no 

yas 

EfMcftcy  Data 

oo 

yes  ( 1 lm1t«d) 

no 

yas 

•tattar  notations  about  state  parte! pat  ton  In  natworks: 

•  Statit  formerly  ha vlfvg  U.S.  Oapartwaot  of  Education  Kfisndlcappad  0»ndr*n»s  Early  Education  Program 
(HCEEP)  Stata  lMp]«pantatron  Graht  (SIG)  prbjacts 

^  Stdtas  »ith  U,S»  Oap«rt»«nt:oi  ialth  and  iiiman.S  ahd  O.l  Id  HialtH  (»CH) 

0-3  Projaets  and  Natfonal  Cantar  for  ClinVcal  Infant  Programs  (NCCIP) 

^  Statas  formarly  a  part  of  SOi^BEH'a  ••Six  Stata  Col  laboratlva  Projects" 

^  Statas  with  MCH  and  ©•orgetown  Unlvarslty  »«Natirbrk"  projacts 

•  Statas  irlth  p.S.  Otpartmant  of  Education  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  Grants  _ 

•  Statas  fon»arly  having  Aniar lean  Acadwy  of  Pidlatrlcs  (AAP)  and  National  Association  of  Stata  Olracto 
of  Spaclal  Education  CNASOSE)  Intarapehcy  projacts 

^  Statas  *lth  U;S.  bapartmant  of  Haalth  and  ►^iman  Sarvlcas  d*«onstratIon  projects  cohcarhlhg  Integrated 

service  delivery  systems  . 
^  States  iith  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Pjah  Grar.ts  concerning  severely  handicapped 
'  States  eith  National  Institute  of  Mental  Haafth  (NIMH)  grants  for  Child  and  Adolescent  Service  System 
^roqrmt  (CASSP) 

.stations  on  paqa  14  b-9 

z  ■ "  :    _z'i'i       1    "II  ■  II"     III      III        I"  I  mil    _-    _ 

Start  TecHn tcfl I  AeeJ stance  Reeource  Team,  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center 
ONC  •  Chapel  Hill;  NO 


table  03  (continued) 


ST^rg  EC/SE  STATaS  AND  SMTt  oAflTlCiPAT jON  iN  NETWCWCS 


EC/SE  OJMENSION 

Cblbradb 
(a,  d,  a ,  ^) 

j 

Connecticut 
1    <a,  c,  di  a) 

1:  DaJairara: 
(8,  d,  a,  n 

D.  C. 
(8.  a) 

Florida 
(a,  91 

liqlslatlofi: 
^•rmlsslva 



5-21 
B-5 

3-21 

B^3 

:  Autistic 

1  ^mAM   CIIU~  TliU 

U-5*btHar 
[no,  pahnls. 

9diof  Ed  Rola 
3-21  years 

1     K-grada  12 

Statawrda  Plan 

no 

]  no 

no 

no 

Advisory  Group 

yas 

y»s 

no 

no 

Statadl^a  NM»ds 
AisassiMOt 

no 

yas 

yas 

no 

no 

larly  Childhood  W 
in^sarvlci  Training 

___/•»  I 
«atariais : 
no 

yas 
MStar 1  a  1 s : 

y*» 

watar  t  a  i  s • 

1  ho 

y*» 



/all 

Mtar  1  a  1  s : 
yas 

Cirly  OilldNood 

Taachar  CirtiMcatlon 

VAfi 

(J  WV  1  op  1  HQ 

yfts 

yes 

no 

5 

1 

yas 

3 

lariy  Childhood  Gufdalln^s 

yas 

yas  1 

no 

no 

no 

tarty  Childhood  Hutmt/ 
ftaqulations 

ho 

VAC  1 

yas 

no 

dTSTvwi Qa  iracKing 
Systa« 

no 

ho 

y*» 

no 

yas 

Distribution  of  Resbcrca 
«4tar la  Is 

no 

yas 

ho 

yes 

Efficacy  Data 

no 

ho 

ho  1 

iro 

'  (RltP>1;:?^*y«S^  ^ndlcapped  Chlldren.s  Early  Education  Program 

^  rrS^^T^^^  "'^^  »i>artmaht  of  paith  and^^  ertd  Mstaeoal  and  6)1  Id  Hialth  (MCH) 

0-3  Projects  and  ftetlona!  Canter  for  Clinical  Infant  Programs  (NCCIP) 

^  States  forwerTy  a  part  of  WCH^BEH's  "SU  State  Collaboratlvi  Projects" 

"'^^  Gaorgetbwh  University  "Natworkw  projacts 

°  States  with  U.S.  Cftparttiiint  of  Education  NCEEP  State  Plan  Grants 

^  J;';?Lml'|.?S7N5!5s£?  Of  sr.t.  O.r.ctor. 

"  *«?v?l«*d»ll»;r;  Sl^il^*"*  '"^  Sarvlcs  dwonstrsTlon  projects  eonc.rnlhg  lnf«grat«d 

^  Staffs  ilth  U.S.  Dipaptment  of  EducatloB  Piari  Grarits  cohcSi-hlhg  s«v«r»ly  hindlcapp.d 

or^^!'Lr'f!^*cy.'''"*'  g-"'"**  for  Chi  id  and  AdolMC«,^  irrvlea  Systw 

•  rogroms  t  C^55Pl 

D-ib 


Tabic  D3  (continued) 


ST^TE  EC/SE  STi^TOS  AND  STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  NETWORKS 


EC/SE  DIMENSION 

1      GaorqJa  . 
!5,  a,  n,  t) 

:  Hhjwa  111 
(a,  D,  c,  J,  a,  ^,  1) 

Idaho 
(a,  a,  1) 

II  Hnols 
(a,  «»,  1) 

Indiana 

t«Ql Stat ton: 
Mandatod 
PamilssUa 

6-18 

3-20_ 
gnoar  3 

(Oaot.  of  Hiaitri) 

6-21 

gartan 
opt lona 1 

3-21 
B-5 

6-13 

^  —  

Statist di  Plan 

no 

yas 

no 

no 

Statawlda  PI anniiq 
Advisory  Groap 

no 

no 

yas 

yas 

Statirwidi  Ni#di 
AtscssiMnt 

no 

yas 

no 

yas 

Early  Childhood  TV 

«atartats: 

no 

yas 

(MStarials : 
yas 

«atar 1 a  1 s : 
Tib 

raquast 

ln«fcrv{c«  Training 

swtarlais: 

no 

Early  Q^ltd^vdod 

^aach^r  CartI t Icatlon 

v«s 

yis:  yndar 
ravlstbh 

no 

yas 

no 

f*ir*ra9#hcy  A(;^r#(iiN»hts 

2 

6 

4 

no 

nb 

Early  Childhood  GutdaMnas 

in  procass 

yas 

no 

no 

no 

Early  Chi  jdhobd  RulaV 
Ragotat Ions 

*H>  

In  procass 

no 

yas 

Ih-stata 

y«s 

Statavidd  Traciclng 
SystaM 

no 

yas 

yas 

no 

nb 

Distribution  of  Rasourca 
^tarlats 

no 

yas 

yas 

no 

yas 

Efficacy  Data 

no 

davc loping 

no 

no 

no 

*  Sratas  foriarly  having  U.S.  CSpartiaant-bf  Edijcatlbh  Handicapped  Chlldran's  Early  Education  Program 
(HCEEP)  Stata  lmpli*antatlbh  Grant  (SIG)  projacti 

^  Statas  vlth  ti.S^  Daparl»antioiiHif.aifh  and  Sl«wn_Sarvlcas  and  Matarh     and  O^lld  *alth  (HCH) 
0-5  Projacts  and  National  Omnfr  for  Clinical  infant  Programs  (NiXIP) 

^  Statii  fohnarly  a  part  of  POi'BEH's  "Six  Stata  Col  labbratlva  Projacts* 

^  Statas  with  MCH  and  G^orgatbwn  Uniyarslty  ••hitwork*'  brbjacts 

*  Statas  with  U*S.  Oapartiaant  of  Idocation  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  (S-ahts  _  : 

*  Statas  formarly  having  liMrican  Acadsify  of  Pad  I  ate  I  cs  (AAP)  and  Natidflal  Association  bf  Stata  DIractors 
of  Spaclal  Educatlbh  (nASOSE;  Ihtaragancy  projacts   

^  Statas  with  UiS.  OapacSant  of  Haalth  and  Human  Sarvlcas  dSnonstraf Ion  projects  wcarnlng  Intagratad 

sarvica  dallvary  systams 
^  Statas  with  UiSi  Ctepartiaant  of  Education  Plan  Grants  cbhcarn  I  rig  savara  I  y  hendlcappad 
'  Stitii  ifth  National  Instltyta  bf  Mirital  Hialtn  (NIMH)  grants  for  0^1  Id  and  Adolascant  Sarvica  Systpi 

Prooraiiii  ( CASSP)  w  . .  ^ 


Tabic  D3  (continued) 


STATE  ECySg  STATUS  AND  ST-iTE  PARTICIPATION  IN  NgrwORKS 


eC/SE  OlMENSfON 


:  tdwa 


IftQl  s  latj^bn: 
Mandated 
«'«pml  ss  lv« 


Stat#irlde  PlSririlriQ 
AOvlsory  Group 


Sta_ta»ida  m^d% 
Assessment 


9-21 


yas 


'^«'"iy_  Ch  i  M^op<3:  W 
l^^-servlce  Training 


^•'^Jy  Chj  f<Jhood_  _  _ 
Teacher  Certif icetfon 


yas 


Mteraqency  Aqreements 


yes 

materials : 


yes 


Eerly  Oilfdhobd  Guidelines 


y*s 


Early  CMIdhoo^  Rulei/ 
Regulations 


Statewide  Trecxing 
System 


y«s 


y»s 


Kansas 
h.  I) 


5-  21 

6-  4 


'^entacky 
16,   i ) 


6-13 
5 


y*s 


nt> 


yes 


materials: 
yis 


yas 


Lou)  si irta 
( a ,  r ,  ;j ,  9 ,  I ) 


5-5 
B-2 


yes 

mater  I a  I s : 
y«s 


rid 


17 


y*$ 


Distribution  of  Resource 
Materials 


EfHcacy  Data 


yas 


devel op  I ng  no 


yas  

ma  ter  I a  j  s : 
yes 


yas 


y*» 


yas 


devetopi ng 


In  process 


yas 


DO 


yas 


I) 


5-20 


3-5 


yas 


y«s 


yes 


yes 

materials: 
In  process 


f»o  (only 
I n  for«a I ) 


In  process 


y*s 


no 


developing 


yas 


cofnplated 
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'  f^?il^>1^^^'l*;r^,?t^;f;„'^^rrs^  Han<„=,pp..  CHndr.n..  ET.y  Education  Progra. 

"mi^om^;^  ^'l^^Cnt^r^^^^  — 
^  Stat,s  formerly  a  par*  of  JCK'BEH-i  "Six  StatS  Collaborativ,  Projects" 

StatM  with  tCH  and  Qaorg.toSri  Urilv.rslty  "Ntt^rK"  projects 
•  Stat.s  -Ith  U.S.  Oipartment  of  Education  HCEEP  St»t«  Plan  Grants 

^  'J's^lcfl?ldula?to^7NiSs^r?n^?S^^  '"-^  '^^-<"  Association  of  Staf  Dlr^tor, 

'  s^'vTc."dell»;r;  s%'?^T"'  °'  ^'■'"'"^  d*«enstratlon  projects  concerning  Infgrafd 

■  Of  Education  Plin  Grants  concarning  severely  handicapped 

States  with  National  Institute  of  Menta*  htejiith  rkitaut  «^    *    -  ^ 
'^rogra.s  <C«SSP)  ^'"'^  '"^  «ol.««,t  Service  Syste,, 

b-i2 


Table  D3  (continued) 

STATE  tZ/iE  STATUS  AND  STATE  PART IC iPATlON  \H  NETWORKS 


Mar' 1  ana       I  •iessa:**os**''ts  '      vichijan       |      Minnesota       I  Mississippi 


6C7SE  DIMENSION 

( a,  b,  a) 
3-20 

( aj 

( a ,  •  J ,  a ,  h ) 

j       a,^  U 

Leqislatton : 
Mandated 
Par* Isslva 

0-5 

B-26 

4-5 
&-3 

6-21 
0-5 

$t«r#«lda  Plan 

yes 

yas 

yas 

no 

no 

S^at#wMa  PfanninQ 
Advisory  Group 

yas 

yes 

yas 

yas 

yas 

Stat«wtda  Nia«ds 
Ass«tsm«nt 

yas 

yas 

no 

yas 

tari^  vTiMonooo  TV 
ln*sarvlca  Training 

yis 

matarlal s : 

yas 

matarlal S; 

ya» 

yas 

riwtar  iai  s : 
no 

yas 

yas 

iiat«rlals: 

no 

£ar i V  Ch It dhbod 

^•acfiar  Certification 

ya» 

yas 

yas 

y*s 

no 

Ihtarapency  ^re^nah  ts 

5 

1 

1 

yas 

yas 

Early  Oiltdhood  Ggldallnas 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Ragolatlons 

no 

yas 

yas 

yas 

yas 

Statavlda  Tracking 
Systaia 

yas 

no 

ho 

no 

no 

OUtributlon  of  Rasoiircas 
Matarlalt 

yas 

yas 

yas 

no 

no 

Efficacy  Data 

no 

davolopiing 

no 

no 

no 

ERIC 


•  Stjtas  fonaart yhav I ng  U.S.  bapariwant  of- Education  Handlcappad  CHIIdran»$  Early  Education  Program 
(HCEEP)  Stata  Implamantatlon  Grant  (SI6)  projacts 

^  Statai  with  U.S.  Dapartwaht  of  t^aalth  arid  Human  Sarylces  afsd  Matarnal  and  CWid  Haalth  (MCH) 
0-5  Prpjacts  arid  ftetlbrial  Caritar  for  Clinical  Intsrtt  Programs  (NCCIP) 

Statas  formarly  a  part  pf  MCfrVBEH's  '•SU  Stata  Ool  latwratlva  Projacts" 

^  Statas  with  MCH  end  Gaorgitowrt  Unlvarslty  "Nitiiork"  projacts 

•  Statas  •Ith  U.S.  Oapartmaftt  of  Education  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  Grants 

^  Statas  formarly  having  Amarlcan  Acad^yiof  Padiatrlcs  (AAP)  and  National  Association  of  Stata  Dlractors 

of  Spactal  Education  (NASDSE)  Interagency  projacts 
^  States  •'T^  Dapartmerit  of  Haalth  arid  Human  SarylcaS  damonstratlon  projacts  concarning  fntagratad 

sarvlcai  dallvary  systems 

States  with  UiS.  Department  of  Education  Plan  Grants  concerning  severely  handicapped 

Statas  with  National  Institute  of  Mental  Haalth  (NIMH)  grants  for  Child  and  Adolescent  Sarvica  System. 
Programs  (CASSP) 
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Table  D3  (continued) 

STATE  EC/ SE  STAT.js  Af^D  STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  NtftiOftCS 


EC^SE  DIMENSION 

Missouri 
^   {«,  d,  a,  f> 

Montana 

(  a ,  *• ,  h> 

^braska 
fa,  n 

Navada 
(a,  a) 

Naw.  HBfflpshlra 

(6,  «) 

tiqJsLatlon: 
Mandet«a 
Ptrwlsslva 

3-4 

i 

6-T3                '  ^21 
9-5                 !  - 

I 

5-21 
3  for  MR 

3-21 

Stat«irid«  Plan 

no 

yas 

■J  ■■  -  .  1- 

yas 

_   

no 

S'*^8ta*rf      Pjann  jnq 
Advisory  Group 

yas 

no 

yas 

yas 

Assassm«nt 

flO 

( dava  fopi ng) 

yas 

yis 

yas 

Early  Childhood  TA/ 
ln*s«rvlc*  Training 

— — 

  ^ 

l^s 

y#s 

mater  i  a  1 1 : 

yas 

watar 1 a  1 s : 
yas 

matar 1  a  1 s  r 

no 

Early  Oil  ldN>cd 
Taachar  Cart i f leaf  ion 

no 

yas 

no 

davaloplhg 

tn^'araqancy  A^raiamahts 

no 

4 

2 

1 

t 

Early  Childhood  Goldallnas 

yas 

no 

no 

ft 

daviloplhg 

Early  Childhood  Rulas/ 
Ragulatlons 

yis 

r»o 

ytis 

is  apply  to 
al 1  handl. 

as  aipjy  to 
al  1  handl. 

Statairlda  Trackino 
SystaM 

no 

no 

ya$ 

ho 

yas 

bijtrlbatlofl  of  Raaourca 
Matvrlsli 

ho 

yis 

yes 

dava loping 

EfMcacy  Da^a 

j 

no 

no 

no 

no 

"  f$C6p)1tS'US^^^  H-ndlcappad  a»Ndr.n-s  Early  £du.atl.n  Progr« 

rrS^^Tl]^*":!:  S««th  •od  Sarvical  and  Matarnal  and  Chdd  Haalth  (MCH) 

0-5  Projects  and  Motional  Cantar  for  Clinical  Infant  Prograns  (NCCIP) 

^  Statas  for»i«r^y  a  part  of  NCK^BEH'i  -Six  Stati  Cbl  laboratlva  Projects- 

Statas  with  MCh  and  Qaorgitoim  gnlvarslty  ••Natsiork''  projects 

•  Statas  with  U.S.  teparti^t  of  Education  HCEEP  Sta ta  Plan  Grants 

'  oll^cl-rf  u^^^^^  '^^'--^  Association  of  Stata  Olractors 

l«ry?la*diliviry  i^itiSi*"^      ^^^^^  Sarvlcas  d^onstratlon  prcjacts  cbricarnlhg  Iritagratad 

I*  Statas  nith  UiSi  Oapartiaant  of  Education  Plan  Grants  concarning  savaraly  handlcappad 

institute  of  Mantel  Health  (NIMH)  grants  for  Child  and  Adolescent  Service  System 
ProgrsRS  (CASSP)  ' 
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Table  D3  (continued) 


STATE  EC/S€  STATUS  AND  STATE  PARttCi»»4TiON  IM  NITWORKS 


kt/St  OlMENStiOifJ 

N§M  Jarsay 

(a,  b,  f\,  m,  1) 

(d»  «) 

Hmn  York 
(a,  d, 



tifcirth  Ciiroi  f  rta 
(a»  •) 

Mcirfh  n^k^ta 

L«9 1 s 1  it 1 : 
i4andat«d 
P«niii$siv« 

5-21  (pKasa^ 
In  5-4  DO 
i*y    1  TOO/ 
1-4 

5-21 
S-5 

5-21 

5-5  (00/DMS) 
3-2 

^^ji^amIHa  Plan 

fa* 

ho 

vis 

Stit#«M#  Piinfilng 
Advisory  Group 

no 

yas 

yai 

ya» 

y«« 

St«t#«ld*  NMdt 
AftMfttii»«nt 

no 

_  _  no 

( In  procass) 

yas 

for  3*4 

only 

yas 

Early  OiiJdhood  TV 
if)*f#rvlca  Train Ihg 

yai 

Mitariils: 

no 

yai 

Mterials: 
yai 

yas 

ittterlals: 
yas 

yas 

MtarUls: 

no 

Eirly  Childhood  ii_ 
T«ficii«r  0»rtl  flcatton 

00 

proposad 

no 

no 

no 

yias 

interagency  Agreewnta 

5 

2 

4^ 

1 

2 

Early  Olldhood  GuldaMnat 

ya» 

ho 

undar  tnothor 
•goncy 

yas 

ta» 

yas 

Early  Oilldtiood  llul«t/ 
Ragulatlena 

vat 

ho 

undar  ahottior 

ho 

ai  apply  to 

ill  mndU 
chl Idroh 

yvs 

Stitatilda  Tricking 
Syat«i 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Distribution  of  l^aburco 
i«dt«rl«li 

ho 

no 

yas 

y*« 

no 

Efficacy  Data 

no 

no 

no 

no 

•  Statos  forMrly  hiving  a.S.  Oipartiwist  of  Education  Handicappod  Chlidran's  iariy  Edueatioji  Progran 
(HCEEPI  Stiti  lApliiiohtitldn  (Tint  (SI6>  projocts 

^  Statis  with  UiSi  Sparliant  of  Haaj th  and  ^jiian  Sarvleas  and  Wtarhil  and  Oil  Id  Hailtti  (NCN) 
0-5  Projacts  and  9«itfonai  Oantar  for  Cifnical  Infant  Programs  (NCCIP) 

^  Statis  fbniorly  i  part  of  IwiiM's  "Six  Stati  Cofjaboratl va  Projacts" 

^  Statos  with  >CH  and  daorgatoih  Uhlvarslty  "Nitivbrfc**  projicts 

•  Statas  with  OiS.  bipartiont  of  Education  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  Qrahts 

^  Statas  formiriy  hiving  AiaarJcan  Acadwy  of  Padlatrlcs  <AAP)  and  fitlohal  Asaoclatloh  of  Stato  DIractors 

of  Spaclil  Educitloh  (N^SOSE)  Intirigohcy  projacts 
^  Statav  with  y.s,  Dapartmont  of  Haalth  and  Human  Sarvleas  dawbhitritloh  projacti  cohctf^nlng  Intagratad 

sarvica  daUvary  systams 

^  Stitii  with  u»S.  Dapartiiant  of  Education  Plan  Grants  concarnjng  savaraly  handicapped 

•  Statas  *lth  National  Institute  of  Mantal  Haalth  (NIMH)  grants  for  Child  and  Adolasca«t  Sarvica  System 
Programs  (CASSP) 


Tuilc  D3  (contloiied) 

ST^TE  ECSE  STATUS  AND  STATE  PWiticiMTlOW  IN  PtT8(MCS 


eC/SE  DIMENSION 

(a.  ^,  4,  a.  1 

Ate  1   

UK  1  anoMa 

j  Orogon 

J            di  a) 

Pannavlvasia 

1  %K>da  laland 
J        <4»  •) 

U^IiiatJoiis 
P«nilitlv« 

5-21 
5-4 

D-5«de^FaJrin 
to  Thrlv(ii4-2 

9  m 

1  chronic  00 
1  for  0-5) 

5-  5 

6-  5 

3-5 

Stcttvldi  PliA 

no 

1  no 

no 

j  no 

St«t«wM«  Planning 
Advisory  Group 

yat 

1  ^ 

yo« 

1  ^ 

srat««ido  MMdt 

( In  procoat) 

1  ^ 

J    ( In  proeosa) 

no 

J    «P_  Hi::: 
1    ( in  proem) 

C«r  1  y  Ch t  Idhbedi W  ^ 
in-Mrvlea  train inq 



y»s 

■afar lalt : 

■ajar  la  is  * 

no 

no 

■atorlala: 

no 

early  ChffdHbbd 
T«ach«r  Oartif icatlon 

no 

no 

no 

no  ] 

lntara9«ncy  i^yrocMontt 

4 

1  1 

4 

2 

ho 

Early  Childhood  Guldollnas 

no 

no  j 

yo« 

VO«  1 

no 

Early  Oilldhood  ^\m%/ 
ItegMlatlbnt 

at  apply  to 
all  nandl. 
chlldran 

y»a  j 

yoa 

jiMltad-yai  | 

yat 

Statoirldi  Tracking 

yot 

no  J 

no 

908  1 

r— —  f 

Oistrimion  of  Riaourea 
Hatorliilt 

no 

no 

yat 

no 

Efficacy  Data  i 

h  procatt 

1 

no 

no 

ho 

hb 

ERIC 


^  ^!rS?«Ti^$«"^:  *SrtSf»»jr  if  Salth  Md  Hawn  SirvicH  ana  WtiPhil  and  Child  Haalrtt  tmn 
0-3  Projaeti  wtd  wtlonal  Oantar  for  Cllnleal  infant  Progrsii  (nCCIP)  '^'^ 

«  Stjtai  ferMTly  a  part  ef  MCHi'BEWt  "Six  Stiti  teilatorativa  Projacta" 

Stataa  tltii  MCH  anij  Gaorgatoim  Un  ivarajty  "Mtiork"  projaeta 

•  Stataa  irlth  U.S.  OajSrtiMnt  of  Edocation  HCE^  Stata  Plan  Orahta 

'  oHi^firgula^t^i^fN^^^rrn^^^^  ^tat*  Dira^t*. 

"  l^*?ls*ilMyiry  ^liS*'*      ""'"^  S'****--'^'*^  Projact.  cor-sarnlng  Intajratad 

0»P»'-t«ant  of  Educatlbh  Piin  QFwti  ^ii^Sj„g  sayiraiy  hSndlcappaS 
^:Jri,i''?AS>)"""  »^*"*«  wettacant  S^-vIe*  S.ita 
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Tabic  D3  (continued) 


srm  EcysE  ST/^Tus  Am  st^te  PARTiciPATioN  in  networks 


South  bairol  i  na 
.      ^ d,       ♦ ,  9) 

South  DaHota 

is,  4 ) 

Tannassaa 

t   m         -&         I  \ 

;  4  ,    d  ,     1  I 

Taitas 

Utah 
(  b,  c  ,  d  ,  •) 

LiM|lslitlon: 

4»VI  i  Hi 
5-13 

B-2»V  j  iHi ,  OB 
3-21 

B-2 

5-21 
3-5 

StitiWIdi  Plin 

yis 

no 

no 

yas 

no 

Stat#«Mi  Pt«hh  lh<i 
^0  V 1  sory  oup 

y*s 

/is 

yas 

yas 

yas 

StatMid*  »iMds 

y*s 



no 

no 

no 

( In  procass) 

lfi«Mrvlc»  Training 

y«s:_  _ 
Mtar  la  Is : 
no 

yas :  

Mvtarlals: 
yas 

no 

yas 

ntarlals: 
yas 

yas 

fflBtar lals: 
yas 

lirly  dhlldhobd 

TMChar  Cartif Icatlon 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Inr^ra^afKy  ^rMwants 

4 

4 

ho 

no 

yis 

Eirly  Ghlldhood  Guldfillnas 

no 

no 

no 

cOrJ OnPOil  Kill %%/ 

Ragaiatlons 

ya$ 

yas 

no 

yas 

no 

Stitavlda  Tracking 
^ystaw 

he 

no 

no 

yas 

dava loping 

DIfti'lbutlon  of  Itetourc* 
Mntarlals 

ya» 

no 

yas 

no 

soma 

E^ttcocy  Oiltt 

no 

no 

no 

yas 

no 

*  Statas  forMTly  having  U.S.  Oipartiiant-of  Education  Hbndlcappad  Chlldran's  Early  Education  Program 
(HCEEP)  Stata  liiplMntitloh  Grant  (SIG)  projacts 

^  Stitas_With_ UiSi  CiP»rt»ant_of_HaaJth  and  HumanSarvlcas^and  Mbtarnai  and  Child  Haalth  (MCH) 
O-VProJacts  and  National  C»ntar  for  Clinical  infant  Programs  (NCCiP) 

^  Statas  formarly  a  part  of  ICK'BEH's  "Six  Stata  CoMabbratlva  Projacts" 

^  Statas  «lth  MCH  and  GaorgatoWh  Uh  I  varsity  "Natwork**  projacts 

•  Statas  with  UiSi  baparlwant  of  Education  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  Grants 

*  Statai  formarly  having:  l»*rlcan  Acadmy  of  Padlatrlcs  (AAP)  and  National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Special  Education  (NASDSE)  Interagency  projects 

'  Stitas.with  UiS*  department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  demonstration  projects  concerning  Integrated 
service  delivery  systems 

^  jtatas  with  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Plan  Grants  concerning  severely  handicapped 

•  %f9fm%  «ltf^  NStlbnal  institute  of  Mental  Ktoalth  (NIMH)  grants  for  Child  and  Adole^ent  Service  System 
PrcMiriBis  iOiSSR} 
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Table  D3  (continued) 


STATE  ecySE  STATUS  AND  STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  NETWOftCS 


E(VSE  DIMENSION 

Vaniont 
'      ^t.  a»  M 

virqirila 
(a.  ^) 

i^Shlhgtori 
(8,  b.  a) 

Vast  Virginia 
(a,  a) 

l^i  scons  M 
a.  1) 

C»glslatlon: 
•■Undated 
''•rmisstva 

3-2 

i 

5-5 

a-3 

'•25_<phasa 
ln_3-4  sav. 
handi.  by 
-1987) 

3«4(parmlsslv« 
4or-wl  Id/ffodar 

3-5 

a-2 

ata)  

StatiWlda  Ptaa 

rid 

no 

yas 

Advisory  Group 

no 

no 

yas 

yas 

yas 

Statiwidi  Ittads 

fM 

00 

( In  procass) 

ho 

Early  Qtlldhbbd  W 
tit-sorvica  Trmlnlnq 

J»»  

«atarlals: 

WAS 

ya» 

wtarlals: 
yas 

yas 

«at#rlals: 
y*s 

Mtarlals: 
yas 

Early  Oii  idhood 
Taachar  Carti f icatlcm 

y#s 

vas 

no 

yai 

uhdargraduata 

Int^ragancy  Agranantj 

5 

2 

2 

( ce'intLy^4^»i^ 

2 

Early  Oilidhood  Guldailnas 

yas 

no 

no 

EiJ^ly  Chliahbbd  RuIm/ 
Ragulatlons 

yas 

ravlsing 

Statavlda  Tracklrtg 
Systan 

ho 

no 

no 

no 

no 

bistrlbutiofi  of  Raaourca 
Matarlais 

ho 

no 

yas 

no 

yas 

Efficacy  Data  j 

no 

no 

no 

davaloping 

'  ^I^!'"'?-^?— '^^^^^I?'^^^^  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Progrwi 

(HCEEP)  Stata  Implamantatlon  Grant  (SiG)  projects 

^  and  Huiiian  Sarvleas  and  Hitarhal  and  Child  Haalth  (MCH) 

0-3  Projects  and  National  Cantor  for  Clinical  Infant  Prograis  (Na:iP) 

^  States  formerly  a  part  of  HCH^&EH»i  ^SU  State  Collaborative  Projects" 

Statis  *lth  MCH  and  Geprgatown  Uhlvarsity  "Nitioric"  projects 

^  ^^^^  ^•^^  Oepartwant  of* Education  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  ©-ants 

States  formerly  havlnq  Afiarlcin  Academy  of  Pediatrics  (AAP)  and  »itlonal  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Special  Educatlbh  (NASDSE)  Ihtarap^ncy  projects  -cTor. 

^  Statas  wlth  u*S*  OaparTm#nt  of  Haaltn  and  HuiHan  Services  dimohstratloh  projects  concerninq  Intaqrated 
service  delivery  systems  ¥  ^ 

States  with  U.S.  Oipartmant  of  Education  Pl^n  Grants  concerning  severely  handicapped 
>rS*««'(^CAsl»)°"''  tnstltuta  of  Mantal  Haalth  (NIMH)  grants  for  O^lld  and  Adolescent  Sarvlce  Systaai 
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Table  D3  (continued) 


STATE  EC/SE  ST<^TUS         S^^iTE  PARTICIPATION  IN  ►CTKCRKS 


tC/SE  OlMiWSlON 

•looming 
(a,  a) 

school  dQa*21 

-Qtir^ay  of  _ : 
Indian  4tUi''S 

Suam 
(a) 

Puarto  Rico 
(a) 

Lil^isiation: 

§•21 

5 

3-4 

Stat««ld«  Plan 

no 

no 

no 

Stat#«ld«  Planning 
Advisory  (jToup 

ya« 

no 

yas 

ASSdSSnl#Ot 

yas 

yas 

no 

no 

lir  ly  Chiidhdpd  tV_ 
ln-Mr%flca  Training 

no 

y»5  - 

«t«rlals : 

no 

no 

yas 

EarifjailtfhQOd.  i_ 
iMchar  Carti  fica^rion 

no 

no 

dav«ioplng 

no 

intaragancy  Agraawanta 

1 

ya« 

4 

5 

Early  Ghliditdod  Guldaiinas 

no 

no 

davai oping 

no 

Ear iy  Childhood  Pba\m%/ 
flaqulatlons 

no 

  -  -  -     -  - 

davai oping 

dav«loping 

yas 

Statawtda  tracking 
Systan 

M 

no 

yas 

yas 

Oiitr Ibutloh  of  Rasourca 
Natarlsls 

no 

yas 

yas 

Efficacy  Data 

no 

no 

yas 

no 

^  Statis  formarly  haying  U.S.  Oa^rtiiiht  of  Education  Kbhdicappad  Childran's  Early  Education  Program 
(HCEEP)  Stat«  Implamahtatibh  Grant  (SI6)  prbjacts 

^  Statat  wlthiUiSw  SSartiiant_oi_iialth  and  and  Child  Maalth  (MCH) 

0-5  Projacts  and  National  Cant«r  for  Clinlcaj  infant  Programs  (NCCIP) 

^  Statis  forwariy  a  part  of  ICK^BEM's  "Six  Stata  Cbl  lahbrati va  Projacts" 

^  Statis  with  MCH  and  GabrgatbWn  Unlvarsity  ••Natwork"  projacts 

•  Statas  with  D.S.  Oapartmant  of  Education  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  Grants 

'  Statis  formar I y  having  Amarican  Acadamy  of  PadJ^atrics  (AAP)  and  National  Association  of  Stata  oiractors 
of  SPaclal  Education  (NASDSE)  ihtaraqahcy  prbjacts 

^  St3tas  with  UiSi  bap5rim«nt  of  Haalth  and  Human  Sarvlcas  damonstrat Ion  projacts  concarnlhg  Integrataa 

sarvica  dat Ivary  sysrans 
^  Statis  vith  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Educatlbn  Plan  Grants  concarning  savaraly  handicapped 
'  Statas  with  StJonaJ  Institute  of  N^ntal  Haalth  (NIMH)  grants  for  Child  and  Adolascant  Sarvica  Systaii 
Programs  (CASSP) 
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Table  D3  (continued) 


STATE  EC/SE  STATUS  AW  STATE  PARTiCIPATiOHM  IN  NCTWORKS 


EC/SE  DIMENSION 

trust  Tarritoria 
of  trim  Pacific 
(a) 

s       virgin  Islands 
(a.  a) 

%«ar lean  >«iioa 
(a,  «i) 

1   

_^rt*i^rn 
^rlana  islands 
(a) 

t»oi Stat  Ion: 
Mandated 
Parmlsslva 

'Jndar  21 

5 

3-5 

S-21 

Wl 

B-3 

StatawMa  Plan 

ya$ 

no 

no 

no 

S    ^••J  <^       ann  j  ng 
Advisory  Group 

¥•» 

yas 

no 

no 

Stat»«^ldi  Na#ds 
AssassiMnt 

no 

( In  procass) 

no 

( In  procass) 

no 

(in  procass) 

Early  Childhood  TV 
ln-s«rvlca  Training 

yai 

yas 

Early  Oilidhood 

taach#r  CartI f icatlon 

fio 

no 

no 

no 

int«ragaficy  ^raawawts 

7^ 

yas 

1 

5 

Early  Ditldhbod  Guldallnat 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Early  Oilldhood  Rulat/ 
RagutatloAt 

no 

IfO 

no 

no 

StatMld^  T^aelcltig 
Syit«i 

no 

no 

no 

Di^tribytion  of  Rasourca 
Hatarlalf 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Efficacy  Data 

llMltad 

no 

no 

no 

'  fS^El>1?:::'t«S;^?^^  ^ndicaprad  S^lldran's  Early  Ed^.tl.n  Progra. 

^  O^r^^Tiot.^l!:  M9alth_a«d  HWian  Sarvlcas  and  Atarnal  and  Child  Haalth  (MCH) 

0-3  ProjKts  and  national  Cantar  for  Clinical   Infant  Programs  (NCCIP) 

^  Statas  formarly  a  part  of  MCfri'BEH's  •*Sl)c  Stati  Collaboratlva  Projacts" 

Statas  with  MCH  and  (^rgatotm  Un  I  varsity  WNatsorRw  projocts 

Statis  with  U.S.  qipartmant  of  Education  HCEEP  Stata  Plan  Grants 

'  l?&;ra,??;;"fN^ISl£r?„^^^^  ^^^^^^^  of  Stat,  Director. 

5Fv'lc/d.'Myir?  SW^*"*  '"^  9ir^\^*s  d«o«stratlon  proJ.cts  conc.rning  rnf.graf.d 

^  StitM  «ltH  O.S.  0*part>wnt  bf  Edudatibn  Plan  O^int,  eonecrning  savir.ly  handlcappad 
4*,SrV»»''(^AS*i>V'*""'  9r»"»»        Qtlld  and  Adol.scant  Sarvlc.  SystM 

0-20 
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Tabic  D3  Jcdhtihued) 

SYNOPStS  OF  STRTES  OF  TTPE  OF  nomL  PR03RAM  «tiCWCS 


St#t#«  fofTBiH-iy  twJog  O.Si  te^tw«ft  of  Education  HCEEP  Stdti  jabli 
(Si6)  projects  (44): 


fitatlbo  Grant 


Alaska  • 

Cai j  fornla 
Colorado 
Cohnactjciit 
0«la«ar« 

d.c. 


^_orlda 
Georgia 

Idaho  : 
it llnols 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


i^ulslana 
liBlna 
Meryl  and 
^ssachusatts 
MInnisbta 

ssoyr  j 
Montana 
%t>raska 


jersay 
Naw  York 
^rth  Carol  )na 
Nbrth  Dakota 
Ohio 

Ok!  ahoma 


^ennsv  van  ! ) 
Rhode  I  s I  and 

Tannessaa 
virglnJa 

>*B»$t  Virginia 
W1 sconsin 


^uertb  Rico 
^?''gj"  islands 
Vnarlcan  Samoa 


^^•^•Vwt^h  U^S,  Pii»rtpimt^^^^       antf  f*>»ar:  Sarvlcas  (HHS)  and  l*itarnal  and  Oilld  HMfth 
(MCH)  0-3  Projacts  with  ICCIP  (15): 


lor  Ida  (owa 
Hawaii  Kansas 


Malha  Massac?tusatt$       ns*  rork   bbio__  Texas 

*fcryland  Mew  Jersey  ^to^th  Carolina       (Sregon  Utah 


W&shlhgtbn 


Stem  foTMrly  m  pmrt  of  MC»VB£H»s  "Six  State  Obllaboretlve  ^d  Intira^ncy  Prbje^ts-  C6): 
Connecticut         ibva        Oregon        f«wall         Louisiana  tJtah 

StctM  m}fh  ICH  MHl  uMT^etom  University  *Hitibrk»  for  Intireiency  collaboration  projects  C21)i 


California  District  lowa  Minnesota 

(Salorado  _  of  Oolumbla  Jjoulslana  Missouri 

Connecticut  Flprlda  Malna  Ne»  aarsey 

Dolaeare  Hswall  dryland  Ni»  Mixicb 


New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  Carol! ha 


Texas 

Utah 


StvtM  elth  UiSi  Oepartwmt  of  Education  HCEEP  Statte  Plan  QTahts  as  of  Qctobir  |,  1985  (36): 


Aiabma 

Alaska 

Arlxbha 

Arkansas 

California 

Ooiorado 

Connecticut 

Oat  aware 

Florida 


Georgia 

Maryland 

Maw  jersey 

»«waTl 

Massachusetts 

Mbw  Mexico 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Miw_York  : 

IMInojs 

Minnesota 

hbrth  Carol Ina 

jodjana 

Ml  sslsslppi 

«3irth  Dakota 

(ova 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Montana 

Oktahonia 

Kentucky 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Louisiana 

Niyada  

Penosytvanla 

Milna 

Na«  ^pshlre 

Rhode  island 

South  CarotJna 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah^ 
VePmont 
yjrgjnlai. 
Washington  _ 
t«st  Virginia 
WI  scons  In 


Wyoning 

Guam:  i 

Trust  TarrXtorles 
of  the  Pacific 

yjj'g in.  Islands 

Amar Jean  Saiiioa 

Northern  :  : 

l%rlana  Islands 


States  fohaerly  Kavtng  Aeerlcan  Academy  of  Pwllatrlcs  and  MASOSE  Interagewey  projects  C6): 
Cai I fornla         Iowa        Naw  Jarsay        Colorado        Missouri         South  Carolina 

States  elth  WS  diionstrattbn  projects  concerning  Integrated  service  dellvary  systw  for  humi  services  (9)5 
Arlibha  Florida  Ptailne  Oklahoma  South  Carolina 


States  foririerly  liaving  or  vlth  State  Plan  Grants  concerning  severely  handicapped  (I3)s 

Vemibnt  Montana 


Alaska,  Cbjoredo  _  Gaorala  illlnoli  Minnesota  Texas 
Arizona     Connecticut       »towaTl       Kansas  Montana  Utah 


Statat  havliig  Child  and  Adoleaceht  Service  Sfstsai  Program  (22): 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Pfidwara 
Georgia 


ttowall 

tdaho_ 
11 llnols 
Indiana 


Kansas. 
Kentucky 
toolslana 
Malha 


Mississippi 
Nebraska 
Niw  Jarsay 
Maw  York 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pehhsyj  van  la 
Tahnessae 


Vermont 

Ifl  scbhsin 


All  states  and  territories  participate  In  Preschool  Incentive  ft-aht  Prdgrwi  CSictlon  619)  except  the  following: 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
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Tabic  D3  (continued) 


NOTATIONS 


J,     fhhrmn  i  at  ion*  0^d_  Jfl_jthg_Malrlx 

B     *  birth 
6     -    J«at  : 


DB 

■ 

deaf*bl  I  nd 

DO 

■ 

DH 

• 

orthopodlcal  Impalrid 

DHS 

■ 

departmeht  of  haal  th  sorv  Ices 

H 

■ 

boat  th 

HI 

■ 

hearing  Impaired 

K 

■ 

klndergarteo 

MR 

m 

Bwntaf  1 Y  retarded 

sm 

u 

severely  mentaM/  handicapped 

i5 

u 

social  serv Ices 

TWH 

u 

^^^Inabfe  mental  ly  handlcappN^d 

VI 

vision  impaired 

4J* — Descriptions  about  EC/SE^4>JmenjUoiti 


t^glslatlon      state  laws  passed  to  address  the  early  chf idhbod/speclal  education 
needs  of  you^  handicapped  children 

^«    *I5^«?^L~ jft**^          serve  children  of  the  ^es  (In  years)  and  handicapping 
conditions  specified 

2*    Srifsslve  ~  states  may  ( If  they  choose  to  do  eo)  serve  chiidren  yoonger  than  the 
required  school  age 

Statewide  Pl»i  ~  state  has  a  plan  for  the  pr^Ision  of  early  childhood  special  education 
serv  Ices 

Om    Statewide  Plannlng/Artv  fsory  Group  ~  state  has  a  group  or  task  force  coif^aed  of 

professionals^  parents^  and  others  to  deal  with  concerns  and  plans  for  EC/SI  services 

b»    Statewide  Iteeds  Assessient  —  state  has  conducted  and  csmpjjed  informatidn  dbout  EQ/SE 
services  provided  or  available 

E.    Eeriy  Childhood  TA/ln-ierv Ice  Training  —  state  provides  technicai  assistance  and  training 
to  professionals  end  others 

Fi    Eariy  Childhood  'teaeher  Oertt f ication      sta^  certificate  {permanent  or  ^o^Jslbnal 
endoTMient  or  credential)  ensures  that  a  teacher  is  qualified  to  eoric  with  young 
handicapped  children 

G*    i^ler^ehcy  ^reementi  -r  state  has  develc^dfonna  I  and  In  forma  r  ^reemehts  with  other 
agencies  (e^g*,  heaith,  eoclal  services,  HaadStart)  that  relate  to  aervfces  to  young 
handicapped  chfldreh 


H.  Eariy  Chlljlhood  Guidelines      state  has  written  guldel  Inas  which  suggest  or  recommend 
sound  EC/SE  practices 

I.  Early  Childhood  1^1  es/l^ul atlons  *--  state  has  irjtten  standards  that  specify  or  require 
mlnlmiin  ground  rules  for  EC/SE  that  must  be  followed 


Statewide  Tracking  System— -  state  has  a  system  for  tracklr^  or  following  Indlvludal 
children  throt^h  EG/SE  services 


K»    Distribution  of  Raeource^^terlals  -^  state  has  both  printed  and  audiovisual  EC/SE 
materials     all  able  to  share  with  ott>ers 

L»    Efficacy  Data  —  state  has  sponsored  a  study  about  tt>e  effectlvenss  of  EC/SE  services 


ERIC 


r 


DmVng  the  course  of  the  year.  ECB  staff  have  developed  programmatic 
relationships  between  and  among  various  programs  to  facilitate  change  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

the  fplipwing  represents  information  gathered  from  several  Federal  agencies 
who  have  similar  mandates  to  serve  handicapped  children.  Each  will  be  presented 
independently. 


Maternal  and  Child  Health/Criooled  Children 

In  1934,  there  were  many  children  in  this  country  who  had  been  physically 
crippled  by  such  health  problems  as  paralytic  poliomyelitis,  ccrcbra  and 
congenital  skeletal  anomalies.  Few  of  those  children,  however,  had  access  to  the 
rehabilitation  services  they  needed  because  the  private  medical  care  system  was 
not  prepared  to  prdyidc  the  services  and  there  was  no  public  medical  care  system 
to  provide  the  services.  The  lack  access  of  the  nation's  crippled  children  to 
the  then  existing  diagnostic^  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services  was  of  great 
cpiiccrri  to  those  who  were  respohsilsfc  for  conducting  public  health  services  for 
children  as  well  as  tc  the  general  public.  From  this  concern  a  new  and 
revolutionary  concept  evolved  -  the  cx)ncept  that  each  State  should  have  a  public 
health  program  specifically  for  crippled  children. 

This  concept  [e_d  to  the  cnac  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

which  stated  that  financial  assistance  was  being  provided  the  States: 

-For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  State  to  extend  and  improve  (espcciaUy  in 
rural  areas  and  in  areas  suffering  from  severe  ccbhdmie  distress),  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  Statc.»scrviccs  for  location,  and  for 
medicaid  surgical,  cdrrective,  and  other  services  and  care  for  and  facilities 
for  diagnosis,  hbspitalizatidn,  aftercare  J  or,  children  who  are  crippled  or  who 
arc  suffering  from  conditions  which  lead  to  crippling..."  Title  V  -  MCH  and 
GG  Services:  Sec,  501. 

^  in  many  States,  the  moving  force  behind  the  implcmcntatibh  of  the  Title  V 
legislation  was  a  weU  known  orthopedic  surgeon  or  an  established  children's 
orthopedic  hospital.  Consequently,  many  State  crippled  children's  programs  were 
dcvclopcil  to  provide  orthopedic  services.  As  recently  as  a  few  years  ago,^  a  few 
State  crippled  children's  programs  continued  to  limit  their  services  to  children 
witJS  orthopedic  problems.  The  majority  of  States  however,  soon  canic  to 
recognize  that  a  child's  ability  to  function  could  be  limited  as  a  result  of  a 
chronic  or  recurring  systcmic  illhcss  just  as  it  could  be  limited  by  an  orthopedic 
problem.  Accordingly,  most  GG  programs  were  soon  expanded  to  include  chronic 
and  recUTJ-ing  heajth  problem^^^  came  to  recognize  that  a 

number  of  Jicajtfi  related  problems  can  be  handicapping,  therefore,  many  State 
GG  programs  have  become  involved  with  providing  scryiccs  for  children  with 
developmental,  behavioral,  and  educational  prbblcms.  Most  recently,  CC  programs 
have  recognized  needs  of  children,  such  as  ventilator-dependent  children,  who 
have  complex  health  problems  that  require  high-tech  care  in  their  homes.  Since 
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State  CC  programs  are  hot  ergahizcd,  staffed  or  funded  to  provide  services  for 
this  hew  generatibi  of  handjcapping  health  problems,  it  will  be  necessary  for  most 
of  these  programs  to  make  major  changes  in  their  provision  of  rehabilitation 
services  in  order  to  serve  these  children. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Title  V  df_thc  Social  Security  Act  in  1935  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  these  programs.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the 
services  provided  by _these_ pro  their  methods  of  providing  services,  their 

aamihistratibn,  and  the  financing  of  services.  Just  as  there  were  medical,  social, 
and  economic  ractors  in  the  past  that  prompted  changes  in  the  State  C€ 
programs,  there  are  medical,  social,  and  economic  factors  at  this  time  that  make 
it  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  programs. 

The  changes  that  have  dccurrc^^  population  of  children  served  by 

State  CC  programs  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many  State  CC  programs  how 
serve  any  child  who  has  a  iicalth  or  health-related  pfoblemjhat  limits  the  child's 
ability  to  achkvc  his  full  potential.  Although  the  State.  CC  programs  have  come 
a  Jong  wajr  from  the  orthopedically  oriented  programs  of  the  193D*s,  hot  all  State 
CC  programs  have  been  modernized  to  provide  services  for  childreh  who  are,  by 
modern  definition,  handicapped  and  chronically  ill.  As  a  result,  far  too  many  of 
these  children  do  not  have  access  to  cbhtemporary  services. 

_  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  goal  of  the  State  CC  programs  should  be  to 
assure  that  children  with  the  broad  spectrum  of  health  and  health-related 
problems  which  produce  handicapping  conditions  and  chronic  illnesses  have  access 
to  contemporary  services. 

During  the  last  50  years,  the  many  physicians,  occupational  therapists, 
physical  therapists,  speech  and  hearing  consultants,  psychdlbgists,  nurses,  social 
workers  and  _other_  health  professionals  who  have  worked  in  the  State  €€ 
programs  have  developed  a  body  of  knowledge  about  the  professional  services 
needed  by  dhildren  with  each  of  the  very  different  cohditiohs  that  cause  children 
to  be  handicapped  or  chronically  ill.  Drawing  upon  that  fchdwiedge  and 
experience,  the  Federal  Office  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  developed  guidelines 
for  the  services  to  be  provided  children  enrolled^  in  the  State  CC  programs  and 
issued  regulations  requiring  the  State  CC  programs  to  develop  standards  of  care 
that  would  determine  how  these  would_^e  provided.  The  establishment  of 
standards  of  care  by  State  ee_  programs  has  done  much  to  assure  that 
handicapped  and  chronically  ill  children  receive  needed  services  of  high  quality. 

 As  a  result  of  the  aforementiDned  Federal-State  efforts,  State  CC  programs 

provide  and  finance  care  based  on  the  following  general  principles: 

•  Care  must  be  family-based. 

•  Care  must  be  personalized. 

•  Coordinated  interprofessional  team  care  must  6c  available  because  most 
handicapped  children  have  more  thah  one  problem. 
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1      Each  child  must  have  an  individual  plan  of  care. 


•  There  must  be  a  clearly  defijicd  focus  of  responsibility  for  assisting  the 
family  to  carry  out  the  care  plan: 

•  The  cost  of  service  must  not  impoverish  the  family. 

.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Federal  gdvcrnmcnt  has  played  an 
important  role  in  fostering  thc_  establishment  of  quality  assurance  standards,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant  legislation^ 

the  primary  responsibility  for  this  matter  has  been  given  to  the  States. 

To  be  certain  that  handicapped  arid  chrbriically  ill  children  would  have  access 
to  needed  services^  the  State  CC  programs  developed  the  State  CC  deiivcrv  system 
fiL^S^mS^.  This  system  of  services  is  made  up  of  several  components  that 
iriclydc  State wide_  clinic  sc^rviccs  and  phy^^^  services,  interpfofcssiprial  team 
services,  fdllbw-^p  care  management  services,  administrative  services  arid  payment 
for  hbspital,_  medical  an^  nonmedical  providers,  This  is  riot  to  say  that  each 
State  crippled  children's  program  is  involved  with  providing  the  same  services,  it 
is  to  say  that  essentially  all  State  CC  programs  provide  or  assure  the  availability 
of  the  following  services. 

_  With  few  cxccptTons,  State  CC^  programs  conduct  a  Statewide  system  of 
cliriics  that  provide  ambulatory  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  planriirig  services,,  and 
these  clinics  constitute  the  major  public  medical  cafe  system  foj-  providing 
ambulatbry  care  services  for  the  nation's  handicapped  children.  The  services 
prbvided  iir^thesc  cUnics  are  generally  secondary  level  services,  i.c^  they  neither 
provide  primary  services  nor  do  they  provide  the  cbriiplcx  tertiary  services.  These 
clinics  primarily  provide  examinations  to  dctermiric  if  a  child's  prbblcm  can  be 
appropriately  treated  in  the  community.  If  so,  rccbmmchdatibns  concerning 
therapy  that  should  be  provided,  are  made  to  the  professionals  in  the  community 
who  are  going  to  be  rcsporisiblc  for  providing  the  therapy  in  the  child's  home  and 
community.  If  the  child's  problem  requires  tertiary  diagnosis  and  treatment,  a 
referral  is  made  to  a  medical  center.  The  j:Iinic  can  in  many  cases  provide  the 
fdllow-up  examinatibhs  and  treatment  recommended  by  the  tertiary  center,  thus 
savirig  the  family  the  cost  and  the  trouble  related  to  traveling  to  a  riiedical 
center. 

Apccjfic  data^  f^^  MCH  as  to  numbers  of  handicapped  children  receiving 
services,  types  of  disabilities  served^  riumbcrs  of  handicapped  children  referred  to 
the  program,  providers  of  care  or  service  etc,  arc  not  _availablc.  MCH  docs  not 
require  State  agencies  to  report  data  bthcr  jhan  what  might  be  included  through 
a  riariorial  survey  or  from  the  Natibnal  eenter  for  Health  Statistics.  To  extract 
irifprmatiori  from  what  data  presently  exists  is  an  impossible  task,  since  ^he 
definitions/categories  used  by  MCH  are  inconsistent  with  that  used  by  OSEP. 


Through  a  grant  to  McManus  Health  Policy,  Inc.  entitled  Financing  Data 
task  Force  for  Chronically  111  Children,  MCH  hopes  to  be  able  to  answer  a  range 
of  health  and  financing  related  questions,  such  as: 

1)  What,  arc  the  prevalence  rates  of  children  with  chrdhic  illhcss?,  and  2) 
what  portlbh  of  children's  medical  bills  are  covered  by  third  party  payers?  The 
data  to  be  gathered  wiH  include  cells  wh[ch  reflect  demographic,  risk  factors, 
health  status,  severity  of  illness,  utilization  of  health  services,  delivery  system 
characteristics,  health  care  expenditures,  source  of  payment  and  other  related 
areas.  This  guide  will  be  a  valuable  reference  tool  for  administrators^  health 
policy  analystSi  pediatric  providers^  researchers^  insurers  and  educators.  It  will 
allow  quick  and  easy  retrieval  of  most  useful  material  data  sources  for  maternal 
and  child  health  with  special  emphasis  oh  health  care  for  chronically  ill  children. 


Head  Start  Program 

SccUon  640(d)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (Section  635  et  scq.  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  RccbhciUatibn  Act  oT  1981,  P.t^  97-35,  (42  U.S.e.  section  9835  [d]), 
reiterates  Head  Start's  1 974_  legislation  by  requiring  "that  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
thereafter  no  less  than  id  percent  of  the  total  number  of  enrollment  opportunities 
in  Head  Start  programs  in  each  State  shall  be  available  for  handicapped  childrc^^ 
and  that  services  shall  be  provided  to  meet  their  special  heeds."  In  addition,  the 
Head  Start  Act  adopts  the  defihitibn  of  handicapped  children  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  692  of  P.t.  91-236,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Acj,  as  amended,  (26^^ _U^^^  that  Act  defines  the  term 

hjmdicapped  children  as  "mentaliy  retarded,  hard  of  hearing^  dcaf^  speech  or 
language  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  cmptionally  disturbed, 
orthopedically  impaired,  or  other  health  impaired  children  or  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  education  and  related 
services."  Outside  the  scope  of  this  definition  are  children  with  correctable 
conditions  who  do  hot  heed  special  services  or  who  will  hot  require  altered  or 
additional  educational  support  services. 

Children  with  handicaps  must  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  Head  Start 
programs  __  Eligibility  refers  to  the  ages  of  the  participating  children  (between 
three  years  and  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance)  and  family  income  (at 
least  90  percent  of  the  children  must  be  from  low  income  families,  including 
families  receiving  public  assistance). 

It  has  been  estimated  that_  there  arc  258^200  handicapped  children  of 
preschool  age  (3-5)  in  the  United  States  who  arc  elijglble  for  Head  Start  programs. 
Although  there  are  various  programs  available  to  assist  children  with  handicaps^ 
Head  Start  cbhtihues  tb  make  a  notable  cbhtributibh,  particularly  for  those 
children  whb  can  bchefij  from  a  comprehensive  de^elopmentai  experience  in  a 
mainstream  setting  which  integrates  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children. 
Thc  number  of  children  v/ith  handicaps  enrolled  in  Head  Start  has  risen  steadily 
since  the  data  were  first  reported  from  22,807  ?n  1973  to  59^335  handicapped 
children  in  1984.    In  49  of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  children 
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professionally  diagnosed  as  handicapped  accounted  for  at  least  id  percent  of  Head 
Start  enrollment. 


:^  _  Head  Start  has  exceeded  the  10  percent  enrollment  level  nationally  with  a 
12.5  percent  enrbllment  oT  handicapped  children  in  program  year  1983-1984.  Only 
Alaskai  with  an  8.8  percent  enrollment  of  handicapped  children*  fell  short  of  the 
10  percent  ehrbllmeht  target. 

The  enroliment  and  mainstreaming  of  handicapped  chiidreri  has  become  a 
characteristic  fcaturtJ  of  local  Head  Start  proifams.  In  1984,  «hly  24  out  of  1,767 
Hcsd  Start  programs  served  no  handicapped  children.  Head  Start  continues  to  be 
the  largest  program  that  includes  preschool  hahdicappcd  children  in  group 
experiences  with  nonhandicapped  children  oh  a  systematic  basis.  Head  Start 
policy  requires  that  the  handicapped  child  be  placed  in  a  mainstream  classroom 
setting  as  soon  as  appropriate. 

Handicapped  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  jirOgrams  received  the  full  range 
of  child  development  services  required  for  all  chjldrcn  in  the  Head  Start  Program 
Performance  Standards  as  published  in  45  CFR  Part  1364.  These  services  include 
education,  parent  invblvcment,  social  services,  and  health  services  (medical^ 
dental,  nutrition  and  mental  health),  in  addition,  they  received  the  special 
education  and  related  services  required  by  the  Head  Start  legislation.  Some  94.3 
percent  of  the  Head  Start  programs  reported  special  efforts  to  enroll  and  serve 
more  severely  handicapped  children.  Programs  provided  assessment  and  diagnosis 
to  evaluate  accurately  the  nature  and  severity  of  each  child's  handicap  in  Order 
to  serve  the  child  most  effectively. 

_ Additionally,  Head  Start  programs  reported  a  number  of  special  services 
provided  to  parents  of  handicapped  children,  including  counseling-  referrals  to 
other  agencies;  visits  to  homes,  hospitals,  ctc.r  parent  conferences  with  technical 
staff  and  other  parent  meetings^  transportation;  literature  and  special  teaching 
equipment;  workshops;  medical  assistance;  and  special  classes. 

Head  Start  and  other  agencies  and  organizations  cbnccrhcd  with  handicapped 
children  coordinate  efforts  in  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  their  limited 
individual  resources.  Head  Start  programs  reported  working  with  other  agencies 
m  several  ways: 

•  43  percent  of  the  handicapped  children  were  referred  to  Head  Start  by 
other  agencies  or  individuals;  20.7  percent  of  the  handicapped  children 
were  referred  and  professionally  diagnosed  prior  to  Head  Start. 


64.5  _  percent  of  the  children  received  special  education  or  related 
services  from  other  agencies. 

95J  percent  of  the  programs  had  written  or  infdrmal  agreements  with 
local  education  agencies  Or  Other  agencies  regarding  services  for 
handicapped  children,  reflecting  a  slight  decrease  over  those  that  so 
reported  in  1983  (97.4  percent). 
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_  The  March  19^4  eurrcnt  PopulaUon  coodticted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 

Census  reported  that  the  n_umbcr_  of  children  in  poverty  jn  the  age  group  3-5  is 
2,582,000.  Based  on  the  estimated  prevalence  of  handicapped  children  in  this  age 
group,  it  is  estimated  that  10  percent  or  258,200  of  these  children  arc 
handicapped. 

The  types  of  handicapping  conditions  of  children  professionally  diagnosed  as 
having  handicaps  are  presented  iii  Table  DA  as  a  prdportidh  of  the_  total 
population  of  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start  programs  jii  1984.  Of  the 
handicapped  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start,  61  percent  have  been  diagnosed  as 
speech  inipaired.  _  This  is  by  farjhc  largest^  category  of  handicapped  children 
sierved  in  Head  Start  programs.  The  State  Education  Agencies  report  ah  even 
higher  proportion  of  speech  impaired  children  in  the  preschool  age  range  which 
thcy_  arc  serving  und^^^  P.L.  94-142.  In  addition.  Head  Start  requires  that  all 
chiidren  be  pj^ofessionaljy  diagnosed.    A  previously  c  study  on  children 

with  speech  impairments  has  determined  that  most  of  the  children  categorized  as 
speech  impaired  in  Head  iStart  had  been  appropriately  diagnosed.  The  proportion 
of  speech  impaired  children  served  by  Head  Start  is  consistent  with  the 
pfopdftion  of  preschool  children  in  the  larger  population  served  under  P.L.  94*142 
by  the  piiblic  schools. 

Head  Start  programs  have  enrolled  children  with  a  wide  range  of 
handicapping  conditions.  In  1984,  ninety-six  and  three-tenths  percent  of  the 
programs  enrolled  at  least  one  child  who  was  speech  impaired;  67.6  percent  of  the 
programs  enrolled  at  least  one  child  whose  primary  handicapping  condition  was 
health  impaifmcnt;  for  physical  handicap^  the  pfopDrtion  was  52.6  percent;  mental 
retardation,  48*3  percent;  specific  learning  disability,  44.5  percent;  serious 
emotional  disturbance,  44.1  percent;  hearing  impairment,  37.6  percent;  visual 
impairment,  34.9  percent;  deafness,  6.5  percent;  and  blindness,  6.5  percent. 


There  were  36,199  speech  impaired  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  programs. 
The  data  on  the  specific  conditions  of  speech  impairment  are  presented  in  Table 
D5. 

In  1984,  there  were  7,178  health  impaired  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
programs.  The  data  on  specific  conditions  of  health  impairment  are  presented  in 
Table  b6. 

In  1984^  there  were  3,475  physically  handicapped  children  enrolled  in  Head 
Start  programs^  The  data  oh  the  specific  conditions  of  physically  handicapped  are 
presented  in  Table  D7. 

There  were  3,391  specific  learning  disabled  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
programs.  The  data  on  the  specific  conditions  of  specific  learning  disabled  are 
presented  in  Table  D8. 
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TABLE  D4 


Types  of  Handicapping  Gohditions  oF  Children 
Professionally  Diagnosed  as  Handicapped 


Handicapping  Condition 


Number 


Percent  of  Total  Number 
of  efiijdren  Professionally 
losed  as  Handicapped 


Speech  impairment 

Health  Impairment 

Physical  Handicap  Jprthppedic) 

Specific  Learning  Disability 

Mental  Retardation 

Serious  Emotional  Disturbance 

Hearing  Impairment 

Visual  Impairment 

Deafness 

Blindness 

Total 


36,199 

61  b 

7,178 

12.1 

3,475 

5.9 

3,391 

5.7 

3,053 

$.1 

2,746 

4JS 

1,710 

2.9 

1,297 

2.2 

153 

e.3 

n 

59,335 

100.0 

TABLE  D5 

Specific  Handicapping  Conditions  of  Gfiildrcn 
Professionally  Diagnosed  as  Speech  impaired 


Specific  Conditions  Percent  of  Total 

Expressive  Or  Receptive  Language  Disorders  51.6 

Severe  Articulation  Difficulties  49  5 

Severe  Stuttering  2  1 

Voice  Disorders  j't 

Cleft  Palate,  Cleft  Lip  2  5 
Other  Speech  Disorders 

Total  ,00.0 


TABLE  D6 


Specif  ic  Handicapping  Cdnditidns  pf_ Children 
Professionally  Diagnosed  as  Health  Impaired 


Specific  Conditions  Percent  of  Total 


Respiratory  Bisd^^^^               _  18.7 

Epilepsy/Convaisive  Disorders  16,7 
Blood  Disorders  (e.g..  Sickle  Cell  Disease, 

Hemophilia,  Leukemia)  li.2 

Severe  Allcf gics^  lOA 

Hcart^Cardiac  Disorders  9.1 

Neurological  Disorders  §.2 

Diabetes  i.6 

Autism  15 

Other  Health  Disorders  24.9 

Total  iee,e 


TABLE  b7 

Specific  Handicapping  Conditions  of  Children 
Professionally  piagnbsed  as  Physically  Handicapped 
(Orthopedically  Handicapped) 


Specific  Conditions  Percent  of  Total 


Cerebral  Palsy  30.5 

Cbogemtal  Anomalies  1 6.0 

Deformed  Limb  10. 1 

Bone  Defect  9.9 

Spina  Bifida  6.9 

brb/Facial  Malformation  3.6 

Absence  of  Limb  2.4 

Severe  Scoliosis  1.8 

Arthritis  14 

Other  17,4 


Total  100.0 
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TABLE  D8 


Specific  Handicapping  Gonditions  of  Children  Professionally 
Diagnosed  as  Specific  Learning  Disabled 


Specific  Conditions  Percent  of  total 


Mbtbr  Handicaps  24  8 

Sequencing  and  Memory  20  3 

Ferceptaal  Handicap  1 9  7 

Hyperkinetic  Behavior  1 2.9 

Minimal  Brain  Dysfuaction  7  q 

Developmectal  Aphasia  52 

Dyslexia  ne 

Other  9g 

total 


100.0 


_  _  Head  Start  serves  a  significant  prx)portion  of  children  with  severe  or  multiDle 
handicaps.  A  child  with  multiple  handicaps  is  likely  to  need  a  variety  of 
treaiments  r.nd  services.  Head  Start  policy  requires  that  the  individual  plan  of 
action  for  ^i^eo^al  educatioti.  trcatme^  and  related  services  be  based  on  the 
^Jin  f «  and  the  unique  needs  arisiag^  from  those 

^Hnn'iT   M  ^'"'^"^^^^  other  professionals  and  the 

chi  d  s  fatnily.  have  to  set  priorities  and  objectives,  and  tailor  services  for  that 
CMid  in  order  to  privide  a  focused,  systematic  plan  of  action. 

In  1984,  10,230  (17.2  percent)  of  the  handicapped  children  errolled  in  Head 
btart  programs  had  multiple  handicapping  conditions.  Although  the  proportion  is 
a^dcerease  j)vcr_  the  previous  year,  this  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  multi- 
handicapped  children  reported  last  year  (10,104).  The  proportion  of  multi- 
handicapped  children  declined  from  27.7  percent  in  3978. 

m.nf^y^^^'^^  btji^r  handicapping  conditions,  deaf  cWldren  (73.2  percent)  aSd 
mentally  retarded  childre^  (66.4  percent),  show  the  highest  incidence  of  multi- 
handicaps*  and  speech  impaired  children  the  lowest  (6.5  pcj-cent)  Table  D9 
provides  specif le  data  by  primary  handicap^  coatlitioS  on  the  number  of 
cftiidren  who  have  multihandicapping  conditions  as  reported  in  1984. 
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TABLE  D9 


Distribation  of  Namber  of  Multihandicapped  Children 
by  Primary  or  Most  Disabling  Handicap 


Primary^  _ 
Handicapping 
Condition 


Number  of  Children  Percent  of 

NiimbcT  of         With  One  or  More  Children  Who  Have 

Children          Other  Handicapping  One  or  More 

Reported               Conditions  Other  Conditions 


Peafiiesi 

153 

112 

73.2 

Mental  Retardation 

3.G53 

2,026 

66.4 

Blindness  

133 

6i 

45.9 

Hearing  Impairment 

1,710 

692 

40.5 

Speci£ic  tearning 

Disability  

3,39J 

1,354 

39.9 

Pliysical  Handicap 

3,475 

1,221 

35.1 

Serioos  fmotional 

Distarb&cse 

2,746 

751 

27.3 

Visual  Impairment 

1,297 

300 

23.1 

Health  Impaifment 

7,178 

1,367 

19.0 

Speech  Impairment 

JLi 

Total 

59,335 

10,230 

17.2 

feHmiviMmian^Cffl  Pcvclbbmcntal  Disabilities 


-      The  Admin^  on  Developmental  Disabilities  supports  services  which 

promote  self-sufficiency  and  protect  the  rights  of  developmentaliy  disabled  persaiis 
of  all  ages.  Developmental  Disabilities  arc  defined  as  scvcrCi^  chronic  disabilitics 
attributable  to  mental  or  physical  impairments  which  arc  manifested  before  age  224 
are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely;  result  in  substahtial  Jimitatibhs  iiL  three  or 
more  of  the  following  areas  of  major  life  acclivity:  self-care,  receptive  and 
expressive  language*  Jearhihg,  mbbiaty,  sclf-direcU  capacity  for  independent 
living  and  cconbmi  and  result  in  the  need  for  services  over  an 

extended  period  of  time. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  prbgram  is  committed  to  cxpahdihg  tEc  life 
bppbrtujiitics  for  the  approximately  3.9  i^^^  with  developmental 

disabilities  it  this  nation.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  four  grant  programs  are 
authorized  by  the  bevclopmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
They  are: 
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i  The  Basic  State  Grant  PfOgi^m  which  includes  grants_  to 
States  based  on  a  formula  specified  in  the  legisiatjon.  The 
funds  are  to  provide  broad  planning  and  service  activities  for 
particular  needs  in  a  State. 

•  The  Protection  and  Advocacy  Program  which  provides  for  the 
protection  and  advocacy  of  individual  fights  through 
categorical  grants  awarded  to  States  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  specified  in  the  legislation. 

•  The  Hni versitv  Aff iliated  Facilities  Progra m  (tJAF)  grants 
which  -provide  a  Aationai  -  network  of  programs  for 
interdisciplinary  training,  exemplary  services,  technical 
assistance,  and  dissefflination  of  information.  UAF  fuiids 
serve  as  the  catalyst  to  generate  additibiiai  private  and 
public  fun<ls  in  support  of  research  and  development  oh 
behalf  of  improving  services  and  technology  to 
develbpmentally  disabled  people. 

•  The  Sbecial  PrQjects_  grants  Program^  which  provides 
discretioMry  grants_  for  research  and  demonstration  of  new 
approaches  to  service  delivery. 


-   T^^  as  part  of  the  President's  Initiative  to 

in^creaise  employment  of  handicapped  highlighted  by  the  expansidn 

and  extension  of  job  placements,  and  pledges,  the  placements  were  accomplished 
through  trade  associations,  employer  gfoujTs  and  individual  corporations.  The  1985 
job  pledges  and  placements  totaled  59,357  and  57^995  respectively,  cxcccdihg  the 
goals  of  50,000  each. 


Statcs^prpvidcd  a^  variety  of  services  to  develbpiheatally  disabled  p^^ 
under  the  Basic  State  Graii  prbgram  in  the^J=!^^ 

cbmmunity  living  arrahgeme^  deveidpment  services  and 

cmplbyjhcht.^   Such  ^rvic^^  systemic  change,  advocacy  and  guardian 

services,  demonstration  grants  to  test  new  service  delivery  models,  and  direct 
services  to  reach  rural  or  otherwise  difficult  to  serv^  clients  (e.g.  minorities^ 
those  with  dual  diagnosis;  and  the  develdpmentajly  disabled  juvenile  offender).  In 
Fiscal  year  1985^  35  of  the  56  States  bi*  jurisdictibns  wHicK  participated  in  the 
Basic  State  Grant  program  used  Federal  funding  to  provide  direct  services  to 
55,657  persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 

Protection  and  advocacy  systems  in  every  State  provided  direct  advocacy 
services  to  over  52,000  clients  during  1985. 
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The  University  Affiliated  Facilities  privided_  interdisciplinary  training  to 
prbfcssiohals  in  ihc  devcIopthchtMI  disabi^liHcs  field  In  addition,  the  facilities 
provided  c^yaluativ^^^  services  to  children  and  famiiics,  and 

aIso_  prQvidcd_  technicaj  assistance  and  information  on  exemplary  service 
techniques,  training  and  research  to  local,  State,  National  and  Iriterhattdhal 
audir^nces. 

Thc_  Administration  on  bevcl^^  Fiscal  Year  1985  State 

Funding  Summary  arrays  composite  funding  data  for  the  four  program  components. 

Public  Law  94-103  expanded  the  target  population  to  include  individual 
autism.     This  action  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  definition  while  retaining  the 
clause  regarding  onset  of  the  condition,  expected  duration,  and  the  ability  to 
function  in  society. 

In  1978,  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  RighJt^  j^ct 
(Pi._  ^95^602)  was  enacted  with  a  new  functional  defiriitibri  of  developmental 
disability.  The  definition  established  in  this  liw  is  the  current  operating 
definition.  Public  Law  95-602  defines  dcvelopmcatal  disabilities  as  "severe, 
chronic  disabilities  attributable  to  mental  or  physical  impairment  which  arc 
i^iagifc^^^^  before  age  22;  arc  likely  to  continue  indefinitely;  result  in  substantial 
limitations  in  three  dr  more  of  ihe  following  areas  of  major  life  activity:  self- 
care*  receptive  a  nd^xprc^^^^  learning,  mobilityi  self-direction,  capacity 
for  independent  living,  and  economic  self-sufficiency;  and  result  in  the  heed  for 
services  over  an  extended  period  M2  U.S.C.  6001(7),  P.L.  98-527,  section  102(7). 


The  new  definition^  by  the  elimination  a?  all  categorical  references,  not 
only  rcinfo  ccd  the  cornmohality  of  service  needs  but  also  highlighted' Jhe 
importance  of  varying  conibihatiohs  and  sequences  of  services  over  time.  The 
definition  also  sets  the  stage  for  addressing  how  best  to  serve  the 
dcvelopmcntally  disabled  citizen  by  identifying  those  existing  and  potential 
strengths  an  individuaLcouJd  rely  upon  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  community  life. 

The  197^  amendments  also  introduced  the  concept  of  pribrity  services  to 
assjst  States  in  _  focusing  their  resources  on  (I)  specific  areas  th?:t  needed 
improvement,  and  (2)  the  development  of  greater  consumer  representation  on  the 
State  Planning  Councils. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act ^f  198i  (Public  Law  97-35),  extended 
the  Dcvclopmchtal  Usabilities  Program  througlr  Fiscal  Year  1984  and  provided  an 
apprppriatioh  of  $62.4  miUioh._  The  current  legislation,  the  Developmehtal 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of_  Rights  Act,  was  amended  and  extended  most 
recently  by  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of  1984,  Public  Law  98-527. 

  The  changes  made  by  this  Act  represent  significant  change^^  from  all  previous 

authorizing  legislation. 
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The  bvcralL  mission.  oT  the  Development  oF 
Rights  Act,  is  amended  &y  the  Dcvclopicntal  DisatbiU  focuses  on 

the  abiliiy  of  jin  indivi^  dcvclopmcitaj  4isabUities  to  jeac  her 

maxiiMrm  potential  Ihrcmg^^  increased  independence,  productivity, 

and  community  integration  These  goal^  are  the  basis  for  the  jEmployment 
Initiative.  The  new  legislation  recognizes  the  importance  of  employment  as  a 
means  to  achieving  these  goals.  A  new  priority  service  area,  employment-related 
activities,  has  been  added  to  the  Act,  and  is  defined  as  follows: 

^Employment  related  activities  iiieahs  such  services  as  vs^ill  increase  the 
independence^  productivity,  or  ihtcgration  of  a  person  with  developmental 
disabilities  in  work  scttihgs,^  including  such  services  as  employment 
preparation  and  vdcatidhal.  training  leading  to  supported  employment, 
ihcenUvc  .programs  for  cmpidycrs  who  hire  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities,  services  to  assist  transition  form  special  education  to 
employment,  and  services  to  assist  transition  from  sheltered  work  settings  to 
supported  empioyment  settings  or  competitive  employment." 


For  any:  fiscal  year  after  1986  for  which  the  total  apprdpriatiohs  for  the 
Basic  State  Graiii^  program  cauals  or  exceeds  550,256,000^  State  Plan  must 
Include  ejnpjoyment  related  activities  as  a  priority  service.  Many  States  have 
already  amended  their  State  Pans  to  incorporate  this  significant  new  focus. 

-_      ADD/HPS- discretionary  funding  was  cdmbihcd  w  from  the 

Dcpartrncht  of  Educa tion/Off ice  of  Special  Ed uca^^  Rehabilitative  Services 

for  JSuppdrtcd  Empldymcht  Beinonstratidn  Projects  under  which  ten  States  were 
awarded  grants  for  five  years  to  develop  Statewide  networks  of  supported 
empioyment  for  persons  with  severe  disabilities,  the  programs  to  be  devcroped 
are  expected  to  serve  as  a  referral  resource  for  hdh-suppdrted  competitive 
emplbymeiit  placement. 


This  cffdrt  for  pcr^sbns  with  severe  disabilides,  ^  w  might  not  otherwise 
have  access  to  the  competitive  labor  market,  should  provide  excellent 
opportunities  for  competitive  placements. 


ADD  prdvidcd  technical  asMstahcc  to  State  DcvcIbpiMntal  Disabilities 
Cburicils  to  bring  about  systemic  changes  at  the  State  government  level.  A  grant 
to  the  Cduncil  of  State  Planning  Agencies  (eSPA)  provides  support  for  a  series  of 
training  seminars  jn_ which  Bcvd^  Council  staff  will  be  teamed 

with  icey  State  agency  staff  to  address  strategies  for  achieving  State  policy 
change  in  programs  affecting  employment  of  persons  with  developmentai 
disabilities,  i^rkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire^ 
New  Jersey,  and  North  Dakota  will  participate  in  the  training  academies. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Basic  Support  Program  assists  States  iii 
developing  and  implementing  a  cbmprehcnsivc  plan  for  rticcting  the  needs  of 
developmentally  disabled  persons.  Program  emphasis  is  on  ensuring  that  persons 
with  developmentai  disabilities  have  the  range  of  services  available  to  them  which 
best  promotes  self-sufficiency. 
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zj  The  basic  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  for  significant  improvement  in 
the  quality,  scope,  and  extent  of  services  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  by  means  of; 

•  providing  priority  services  which  inciude  alternative 
cbmmuoity  living  arrangement  services,  _  employment  related 
activities,  child  development  services,  and  case  management 
services; 


•  prbvidJng  speciaHzed  services  and  other  adaptatidns  of 
generic  services  for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities; 
and, 

#  planning,  coordination^  administration,  and  advocacy  for  the 
provision  ofL  services  to  i  pcrsbfii  with  developmental 
disabiliUes.  This  includes  a  Statewide  plan  for  the  provision 
of  services  to  dcvclopnichtally  dis^^^  persons  using  the 
resources  of  many  other  State  and  local  programs. 

Gr^his  M  i^u^^  12i  of  the  Act  to  strcrigthcri  existing 

services  by  providing  Hnancial  assistance  to  designated  State  agencies  and  State 
Planning  Councils.  Funds  are  allocated  to  suppbrt  planning,  administrative  costs, 
and  delivery  of  services,  bevclopmcntal  Disabilities  Basic  Support  and  Protection 
and  Advocacy  funds  arc  allocated  for  each  year  on  the  basis  of:  "(A)  the 
population,  (B)  the  extent  of  need  for  services  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities,  and  (C)  the  financial  need  of  the  respective  States." 


I  z  grant  formula  uses  populaddn  figurcsi  based  b         total  population  and 

tiie  working  populatipn  (ages  18-641  of  each  State;  data  are  based  on  the  most 
current  year  available  from  the  _Burcau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Cdmsicrce.  The  number  of  beneficiaries  In  each  State  under  the  Child's  Insurance 
Benefits  Program  Js  used  in  determining  the  extent  of  need  fbr  services  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  The  data  used  arc  from  the  most  current 
year  available  from  the  Social  Security  Administratibn,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

State  per  capital  inebmc  il  computed  against  National  per  capita  income  in 
dctcrmiriing  financial  heed;  data  used  are  an  average  of  the  three  most  current 
years^  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 


As  established  by  P.L.  98-57  and  effective  in  FY  1585,  the  mihiinuin 
aiiptment  for  tjic  Basic  State  Grant  Prbgrajtn  to  each  State,  the  District  of 
Cpjumbia^  and  Puerto  Ricb»  in  any  fiscal  year  where  the  appropriation  exceeds 
$47,000,000  is  $300,000  or  the  amount  of  the  allotment  received  by  the  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  ehding_Sfcptenvber  30,  1 984,_  whichever  is  greater.  For  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonweaith  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  allotment  in  any  fiscal 
year  where  the  appropriation  exceeds  $47,000,000  shall  not  be  less  than  $160*000. 

Grants  are  awarded  to  States  in  accdrdancc  with  approved  State  Plans  for 
services  for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities.  The  Federal  share  of 
projects  funded  through  these  formula  grants  may  hot  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  such^  except  for  projects  which  serve  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas. 
In  these  cases,  the  Federal  share  may  hot  exceed  90  percent.  The  funding  level 
for  this  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1985  was  $50.25  million. 

PfigritY  Sgrv^m>  the  Act  requires  that  States  spend  at  least  65  percent  of 
their  State  grant  for  service  activities  within  the  priority  services.  In  FY  1985, 
States  were  required  to  se^^  not  more  than  two,  priority 

serviccs._  Table  D 10  indicates  the  priority  services  selected  by  each  State.  The 
term  "service  activities"  incj  only  the  prcivision  of  direct  services  to 

persons  with  developmental  disabilities,  but  ajsd  activities  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  agencies  to  provide  such  services.  Thes^  various  services  ihcludc  the 
coordination  of  the  provision  of  services,  outreach  to  individuals  and  training  of 
pcrsdriricli  including  parents  of  persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 

-  Each  State  has  a  gre^^^^^  of  discretion  and  flexibility  in  determining  what 
types  of  activities  to  be  conducted  under  the  State  Plan  arc  most  apjjrbpriatc  for 
that  State.  While  a  number  of  Sta^.es  provide  direct  services  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,  other  States  cbncchtrate  exclusively  oh  service 
activities  which  thcjr  anticipate  will  result  in  systemic  change  in  the  State  and 
thus  impact  upon  the  entire  dcveldpmchtaUy  disabled  population.  State  reports 
indicate  that  direct  services  were  provided  to  44,210  persons  in  FY  1985. 
Services  were  primarily  in  the  area  of  habilitation,  job  trainings  health  care  and 
education,  all  of  which  support  independence^  productivity  and  integration  in  the 
::ommunity. 
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ALABAMA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE- 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


Ajencies  that  serve  preschoolers  ihcluding^  the  handicapped  have  been 
identified  and  persons  to  serve  on  a  planning  phase  advisory  panel  were 
selected  to  plan  a  Statewide  heeds  assessm^^  The  liOgistics  of  tracking 
handicapped  prjeschbblers  and  of  admihisterihg  Department  of  Education 
activities  related  to  preschool  handicapped  children  have  been  investigated. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  Alabama  Department  of  Education  has  working  relationships  with  the 
Departments  of  Public  Health,  Mental  Health,  and  Pensions  and  Security,  the 
State  agencies  responsible  for  the  major  programs  currently  available  to 
her  Jicapped  preschoolers.  Alabama  will  investigate  the  logistics  of  more 
forrnal  interagency  commitments  during  the  project  year.  Ah  HCEEP 
pla :  ning-phase  advisory  panel  representing  profejssibn^  support,  and  lay 
persons  will  review  initial  data  summaries  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  a  formal  Statewide  heeds  assessment. 
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Freda  Judge 

Program  for  Exceptionai  Children  and  Youth 
Pepartment  oj  Education 
State  Office  Building,  8th  Floor 
501  Dexter  Avchuis 
Montgomery,  AL  36130 

205/261-5099 


PLANNING  GRANTS  ^EAR^ 


ALASKA 


GRANT  DIREGTOR:        eoljccn  Powers,  eoordinator,  SPG  Director 

Cfaristine  Niemi,  Director 
Departmetit  of  Ed^uction 
Office  of  Special  Services 
Pouch  F  -  State  Office  Building 
Juneau,  AK  99811 


TELEPHONE:  907/465-2970 


PLANNING  GR  A 


AeeONfftiSHMENtS: 

A  Needs  "Assessment"  Instrument  was  dcvc  oped  by  the  _Gdyc_rnbr*s  Council. 
Agencies  surveyed  were  the  Infant  Learning  Programs,  Head  Start  programs. 
School  Districts^  Public  Health  Nursing,  Pediatricians,  Residential  Facilities, 
and  parents. 

INT ERAGENGY  AGTIVITIES: 

TAerc  arc  some  interagency  agreements  in  place,  and  Alaska  will  identify 
remaining  needs  for  interagency  agreements.  Alaska  has  included  a  master 
plan  for  the  next  five  years  with  goals  and  objectives  established  by  the 
project*s  Interagency  Planning  Group  (IPG). 


ARIZONA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Sara  Robertson,  Coordinator 
Arjzbna  Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Section 
1535  West  Jefferson 
Phoenix,  AZ  85007 


TELEPHONE: 


602/255-3183 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Aj:i^bna  i&  completing  a  needs  assessment  study,  with  ah  increased  focus  on 
child  identincation.  During  this  past  year,  the  State  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  one  million  dollars  for  preschool  handicapped  programs 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Collaboration  of  four  agencies  is  in  progress,  and  an  interagency  agreement 
for  services  for  the  D-2  handicapped  population  will  be  developed  in  this 
second  planning  year.  A  fall  conference  to  address  program/curriculum 
needs  is  planned  in  conjunction  with  Head  Start. 


ERIC 
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ARKANSAS 


GRANT  biRECtOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


561/371-1686 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Over  the  past  year,  Arkansas  has  determined  the  number  of  children  and 
their  disabilities  who  need  services,  developed  components  needed  in  a 
compfehensive  service  delivery  system  and  developed  and  provided  parent 
support  services. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Efforts  to  develop  interagency  collaboration  continue. 
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CALIFORNIA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Betsy  Qi.?!is,  Coordinator 
Naiicy  Dbley-Kilborn,  Director 
California  State  Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Division 
721  CapitoJ  Mall 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 


TELEPHONE: 


916/323-4762 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


PLANWNr^GRANT;   VFAp  i 


In  1985   five  mUlion  donars  came  from  the  Governor's  budget  to  expand 
.nfant  services.   Fund^arc  now  up  to  $13  million.   New  funding  m^hTnismt 
and  procedures^  were  implemejited.  including  a  requirement  for  local  p^ns  |^ 
n^^r'  ''"'^  "'■^"'^^'^  ^^^^^  with  information  on  current 

Stff  f  h?v^'""''''"'/"  -  °"  locaHn'eragency  planning  and  implementation 

tfl       -^^i  h^'h'^^'  °^  '^^'■'y  intervention  services  which 

will  be  included  m  a  written  state-of-the-art  report. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


fhrnJ^r        e^'Jfts  .b^twe^n  major  State  organizations  and  planning  groups 
through  _  th|^  activities   of    the   Child    Development   Programs  Cornmitte? 
v.aliforn,a_F,rst  ehance  Consortium,  and  several  task  forces.  CoordSon  iJ 
planned  with  related  grants,  an  in,radepartmental  early  education  task  force 
and  g'oup;  outsid-;  the  Siate.  ^auun  lasK  lorce. 
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COLORADd 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Elizabeth  W.  Sopcr 

Colorado  Department  bj  Education 
Special  Education  Services  Unit 
303_Wcst  Colfax  Avenue,  6th  Floor 
Denver.  CO  80204 

TELEPHONE:  303/573-3267 


DEVELOPMENT  GRANT 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

During  the  past  year,  a  process  was  developed  to  establish  needed  services 
with  parental  input  and  to  assure  continuing  assessment  and  diagnosis.  A 
system  for  idehtifyihg  and  providing  appropriate  pcrsoBiicl  preparation  and 
training  was  created.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  determine  wiiat  aspects  of 
a  comprehensive  system  of  services  aic  in  place  and  which  alternative 
services  are  needed.  Finally,  information  was  disseminated  through  the  State 
on  available  services  and  planning  efforts. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  State  initiated  a  coordinated  iri^ragehcy  planning  process  with  all 
responsible  State  agencies  to  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  system 
of  early  intervention  services,  including  services  needed  during  the  prenatal 
period. 

Interagency  focus  was  coordinated  through  a  State  steering  committee. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  coordthatioh  with  other  Federal  special 
education  grants  and  with  State  regional  assistance  teams  working  at  the 
local  level. 
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CONNECTIGUT 


GRANT  DIREGT0R: 


Virginia  Volk,  Director 

Bareau  of  School  and  Program  Development 

Room  350 

State  bepartmeht  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  2219 
Hartford,  CT  06145 


Tf  LEPHONii: 


203/566- 196 J 


PLANNING  Gt?  .INHV^^AR  4 


ACCOMP!.ISHMfcNTS: 

eonnectjcat  is  c.j??ipleting  a  study  of  the  needs  for  children,  ages  0-5 
AdditionaUy,  they  are  participating  in  a  rcsearc,h  study  of  the  implications  of 
dfeJiverinE  services  to  the  0-3  poj5Ulatibhs  and  preparing  a  plan  for  a  mandate 
from  birth  that  wi'l  provide  information  needed  by  the  State  legislature. 
They  are  also  developing  a  training  program  for  professionals  and  families  as 
well  as  a  public  information  program. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Ah  Intcragscncy  Committee  has  been  established  to  coordinate  services  to 
Handicapped  infants  and  toddlers. 
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DELAWARE 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


ACeOMPfclSHMENTS: 


A  State  Plan  Council  Committee  has  been  established  and  is  ia  the  process 
of  analyzing  data  obtained  from  the  needs  assessment  and  compiling 
information  regarding  service  providers.  The  Statewide  tracking  system  is 
being  refined.  The  development  of  a  procedural  plan  for  comprehensive 
early  childhood  services  is  currently  in  outline  form  and  being  completed. 
Planning  Committee,  with  the  p?^'  Icipation  of  public  and  private  agencies,  is 
working  on  developing  a  conbriisus  on  issues  to  be  confronted  and 
prioritization  of  the  issues. 

Awareness  programs  are  being  irnplemehted,  training  developed  for  families, 
and  professional  linkages  are  being  established  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  Federal  evaluations  of  the  Planning 
phase  are  being  conducted,  and  the  results  are  being  used  to  develop  the 
strategy  where  indicated. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

University  of  Delaware  staff  are  members  of  th,:  Planning  CdmmUtee  and 
task  forces,  and  incrcas:hg^>  in  evaluation  ^rUy  ies.  State  Social  Services 
agencies  also  serve  on  riahpiiTg  Com.nittee  aaJ  task  fb/es.  These  iiicludc 
Public  Health,  Mental  RehabiHtat  on,  and  Social  Service  Divisions.  Parent 
advocacy  groups  are  represented  on  the  Planning  Committee  and  Management 
Board. 


Barbara  Humphreys 

State  bcpartment  of  Publ'  Instruction 

ToLwnsehd  Building 

P.O.  Box  1402 

Dover,  DE  19903 

302/736-4667 


Pt^NMNG  gRANT:  YEAR  2 
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DISTRICT  OF  GOtUMBiA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


Mauflne  Thomas 
Jackie  Jackson 

Division  of  Speciat  Education  and 

Pupil  Personnel  Services 
10th  and  H  5?treets,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20001 

202/724-4018 


PLANNINn  GRANT:   YFAI^  ? 


>.  XOMPLISHMENTS: 


Over  the  past  year,  D.C.  has  identified  interagency  commitments  for 
coordinated  services  to  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  3  years  and  their 
families;  determined  the  number  of  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  3 
years  their  needs,  and  available  services;  planned  for  the  development  of 
procedures  and  designed  an  early  childhood  State  plan;  and  planned  train)nR 
activities  for  families,  caretakers,  and  professionals  working  with 
handicapped  children  birth  to  age  3  years. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Interagency  commitments  will  be  sought  from  hospital  pediatric  and  chii^ 
development  clinics,  programs  serving  children  birth  to  age  3  years  HcavJ 
Start.  Department  of  Human  Services,  Department  of  Recreation,  Visiting 
Nurses  Association,  HCEEP  projects,  and  the  Spanish  Educational 
pevclopment  Center.  Representatives  of  parent  groups  and  agencies  serving 
handicapped  children  will  form  working  committees  to  investigate  interagency 
coordination  and  various  components  of  the  early  childhood  State  plan 
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FLORIDA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Pat  Hollis 

Bureau  of  Education  for  Exceptional  Students 
Florida  Department  of  Education 
204  Knott  Building 
Tallahassee,  FL  32301 


TELEPHONE: 


904/488-5582 


FL ANNfNG^R  ANT>  YjE  AR  1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

The  Comprehensive  State  Plan  has  been  used  to  ensure  access  by  all 
preschool  children  to  education  and  related  services,  and  services  were 
improved  and  expanded  with  an  emphasis  oh  idehtificatibh,  parental 
involycmcht,  public  _awarchcss,_  disscmihatibh  of  ihtcragchcy  products,  and 
availability  of  facilities  and  transportation.  Services  were  coordinated  with 
various  State  agencies  to  ensure  local  services  without  dupiication  or  gaps; 
family,  child  identification,  and  interagency  model  site  components  for  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  were  developed;  and  financial  resources  were  identified. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  major  advisory  group  will  be  the  State  Steering  Committee  for 
PrcKindcrgartcn  Exceptional  Programs.  Assistance  will  be  provided  by 
related  State  steering_ committees,  policy  groups,  councils,  task  forces.  State 
aniversities,  the  Head  Start  Support  Center,  and  YES,  Inc.  Collaborative 
efforts  will  be  estabiished  with  ether  Federal  grant  activities  in  special 
education  and  health  and  rehabilitation. 
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GEORGIA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR 


Rac  Ann  Redmbn 

Program  for  Exceptional  ehildren 

Office  of  Instructional  Services 

Twin  Towers  East 

Atlanta,  GA  30334 


TELEPHONE: 


404/656-2426 


PLANNING  GRANT: ^FAR  i 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Long-range  planning  efforts  for  comprehensive  interagency  service  delivery 
and  management  systems  for  infants  arid  preschoolers  have  been  designed- 
current  and  overlapping  services  in  public  and  private  agencies  and  future 
needs  were  identified^  collaboration  at  State,  regional,  and  local  levels  was 
effected;  a  student  information  system  was  created;  training  for  families  and 
caretakers  who  provide  services  was  established;  and  financial  and  other 
resources  were  idehtified. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


Cooperative  efforts  were  planned  with  other  Federal  speci  i  education  grant 
activities,  including  preschool  incentives,  P.L.  94-142,  flow-ihrough  funded 
projects,  and  P.L.  89-313  programs.  Linkages  were  strengthened  with  the 
eiigrant  education  program.  Department  of  Humari  Resources,  Head  Start 
State  colleges.  Section  72  Committee,  Special  Education  Advisory  Panel' 
Psychoeducational  Program  Network,  and  the  Governor's  Office  of  Planning 
and  Budget.  * 
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HAWAII 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Jo-Alycc  Peterson^  Director 

Sue  Brown,  Coordinator 

Hawaii  Department  of  Education 


Off  ice  of  Instructionai  Services 


Exce{)tidnal  Children's  Section 
3430  Leah i  Avenue 
Honolulu,  HI  96815 


TELEPHONE: 


808/737.2564 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Three  questionnaires  have  been  developed: 

1.  Agency 

#  for  child  find  activities 

#  general  directory  information 
i      client  profile 

i      services  delivered 

#  personnel-training-funding  sources 

2.  Parent 

#  for  needs  of  parents  with  handicapped  children  aged  0-5. 

3.  Personnel 

#  to  determine  training  needs 

Proposed  activities  include  the  completion  of  a  needs  assessment  as  the 
highest  priority. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Ongoing  State  agency  coordination  will  involve  the  Departments  of 
Education^  Health,  Social  Services,  and  Housing,  along  with  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Resource  Access  Project  of  the  Pacific  will  be  active  in  prcplahhihg 
activities  with  these  agencies  and  with  the  university. 
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IDAHO 


GRANT  DlREetdR: 


TELEPHONIE: 


KatheFirie  Pavesic 

Idaho  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Division  of  Community  Rehabilitation 
^50  West  State  Street 
Boise,  ID  83720 

2G8/334-4181 


ELANWNGrrR/^NT:  year  ^ 


ACCOI4PLISHMENTS: 


1. 


3. 
4. 


Meeds  assessmene  included  information  about: 


* 


screening  of  handicapped  children 
transition  process  between  service  providers 
ref  erral  process 

availability  and  accessibility  of  child  care 
limited  training  opportunities 
parental  thvolvement 


Establishment  of  Advisory  Panel. 

Pevcbpment  of  Idaho  Consortium  for  Administration  Resources 
Education,  and  Support  for  early  intervention  (CARES).  ^^^o^rces. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

presehoolers.  An  advisory  panel  will  meet  quarterly  to  helo  deveinn  ^ 
system  to  coordinate  State  plan  grant  activities.  The  panel  wilMnclLde  a 
parent,  teachers,  early  childhood  professionals,  and  legislator^ 
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ILLINOIS 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Jonah  Dcppc 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
Dcpartmcrilof  Specialized  Education  Services 
100  North  First  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62777 

TELEPHONE:  217/782-4321 

PLANNING  GRANT:  YE 2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


Planning  for  a  comprehensive  early  child^^^  State  plan  has  been  completed; 
the  history  and  authority  of  each  public  State  agency  providing  services  to 
children,  birth  to  age  5  years  was  somraarixcd;  discrepancies  between  riccds 
an^d  available  services  was  deter  needs  assessment  data  was  compiled, 

interpreted,  and  disseminated;  and  awareness  of  project  activities  was 
promoted. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

three  interagency  groups  were  formed  during  the  project:  (i)  an 
Interagency  Council  (steering  committee)  of  adihihistrator^^  from  State 
agencies  in  Ivcd  in  services  to  hahdicappcd  childrch  birth  to  age  5  years 
and  a  liaiv>»h  from  the  governor's  office;  (2)  an  advisory  council  of 
representatives  from  service  providers,  professional  groups,  and  parent 
brgt.iizations;  and  (3)  a  task  force  of  staff  members  from  State  agencies 
serving  handicapped  children  b5rth  to  age  5  years. 


ERIC 


INDIANA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Sara  B.  Clapp 


Indiana  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  SpccitLl  Education 


Robm_ 229,  State  House 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 


TELEPHONE: 


317/927-0216 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  2 


AeeOMPLISHMENtS: 

A  comprehensive  Statewide  needs  assessment  has  been  conducted,  task  forces 
that  will  address  issues  related  to  a  cbmprehensive  service  delivery  system 
for  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  5  years  have  been  developed,  and 
Statewide  awareness  of  services  for  young  handicapped  children  in  Indiana 
was  increased. 

INTERAGENGY  ACTIVITIES: 

Representative^^  higher  education,  the  Mental  Health 

Dcpartmefit,  local  educa^^^  the  major  State  and  local  sefvicc 

providers  to  young  handicapped  childre  their  families  form  Indiana's  25- 
member  Task  Force  on  Early  Childhood  Special  Education,  which  ^?ervcs  as 
the  steering  committee  for  the  grant. 
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EKLC 


36/ 


IOWA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Joan  Clary 

Iowa  Dcpartmcht  of  Public  Instruction 
Division  of  Special  Education 
Grimes  State  Office  Building 
Des  Moines,  lA  50319 

TELEPHONE:  5 !  5/28 1-3176 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Agencies,  parents,  and  other  groups  as  part  of  the  State  Plan  Advisory 
Cxmnci!  _  rbr_  Early  Systems  have  been  brought  together;  accurate, 
comprehensive  data  about  current  services  from  agcncicsi  instiiuticris,  afid 
parents  was  gathered;  an  evaluation  assessment  to  determine  the  staius  and 
needs  of  comprehensive  service  ^livery  systems  for  the  target  population 
was  constructed  and  conducted;  and  research  oh  the  education  of  severely 
handicapped  and  preschool  children  who  need  to  be  integrated  with 
hbnhandicapped  peers  was  conducted,  as  was  an  Outreach  Fair  to  increase 
pubjic  awareness  on  available  service  models.  Incentive  grants  to  education 
agencies  that  want  to  replicate  early  intervention  projects  were  awarded. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  maximizing  programs  and  services  for  all  eligible 
students  Statewide  by  integrating  funding  from  all  sources  and  evaluating  \he 
effectiveness  of  this  integration. 


KANSAS 


GRANT  blRECtOR: 


Betty  Weithers 


Kansas  State  Department  of  Education 


Special  Education  Administration 
120  Tenth  Street 
Topeka,  KS  66612 


TELEPHONE: 


913/296-3869 


PLANNING  GRANTS  Y£AR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

pcvclQpmch  parents  were  trained  for  effective 

ihvQjvement  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  service  delivery  stem, 
a  Statewide  system  of  parent  leaders  was  developed,  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  early  intervention  was  increased,  and  development  of  the 
computerized  service  information  system  continues. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


A  Governor's  Cabinet  Subcommittee  on  Early  Childhood  Dcvcldpmcntai 
Services  has  been  established  to  ensure  a  formal  system  of  interagency 
coordination.  In  addition^  an  advisory  committee  of  parents  of  handicapped 
children  and  local  service  providers  has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  cabinet 
subcommittee  and  the  State  plan  grant  staff. 
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EKLC 


KENTUefCY 


GRANT  DlRECTdR: 


iBctty  Bright 

Office  of  Education  for  lExceptionai  Chiidren 
Capital  Plaza  tower 
Frankfort,  KY  40601 


TELEPHONE: 


502/564-2067 


PLANNmn^RANT.  YEAR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

The  status  of  services  wc  components  were  identsfled;  and  a 

procedure  and  design  for  the  development  of  an  early  childhood  State  plan,  a 
comprehensive  service  delivery  system,  and  a  set  of  accep>tcd  (nonregulatory) 
standards  were  established.  Public  awareness  was  increased. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Parents  and  jrcssionals  serve  on  an  advisory  board  that  contributes  to  and 
reviews  projw^i  plans,  reports,  and  activities.  At  least  four  sites  have  been 
st'ected  to  pilot  interagency  strategies. 
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ERIC 


LOUISIANA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Ron  LaCbstc 

P'  •  ^chdbl  Handicapped  Progri^m 
Louisiana  Department  of  Education 
P,0;  ^-ox  94Q64 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804-9064 


TELEPHONE: 


5e4/342-3631 


PLANNING  G 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


A  Statewide  assessment  that  prioritized  scrvicc_  delivery  needs  of  public  and 
private  proyidcrSi.  parents,  and  _others  was  conducted;  State  goals  for  the 
Louisiana  Early  Childhood  Program  tliat  were  approved  by  a  State  agency 
steering  committee  were  written;  and  existing  or  needed  infdrmatiori  oh  the 
status  of  cacJi_  of  these  State  goals  was  assembled  and  analyzed,  A 
prioritized  listing  of  needs  required  to  establish  a  cbmprehchsivc  service 
delivery  system  was  created;  a  Statewide  interagency  stecrinjg  committee  was 
organized;  and  regional  planning  councils  that  will  help  with  needs 
assessment,  comprehensive  planning,  and  information  dissemination  were 
formed. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


State-levei  coordination  was  effected  with  the  Office  of  Personal  and 
Preventative  Health  Services,  Handicapped  Children's  Services,  Maternal  and 
Child  Health,  LA  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,  Head  Start,  parents,  and 
Offices  of  Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental  Disabilities. 
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MAINE 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Susan  Mackcy-AiidTews,  Director 


Department  of  Education  and  Cultural  Services 
State  House  Station  #23 
Augusta,  ME  04333 


TELEPHONE: 


207/289-5971 


PLANNtNS^RANT:   yEAR  I 


ACCOMPtlSHRffiNTS: 


Among  the  ma^  acdyities  i^^  of  a  coofdlnation  system 

at  Stjtc  and  jocai  levels,  which  includes  the  deveio^meiit  of  management 
tyttenu;  increased  parent  participatiDn;  ottgoing  needs  assessment,  program 
eiealGEtion,  ano^  outreach  and  awareness  activities;  developing  and  field 
tctUjit  of  program  standards,  policieSi  guidelines^  and  regulations  and 
interagency  agreements  at  the  State  IcyeK  They  arc  intensively  studying  the 
implications  and  benefits  of  an  interdepartmental  mandate  for  handicappr 
children  0*5. 


They  hive  deycldpcd  and  installed  a  cbmputcrizcd  case  management  data 
systenr  iM  a  Statc^^  which  interfaces  with  and  complements  thr 

State  plan  needs  assessment. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Cbmm  for.  Preschool  Handicapped 
Childfen^  which  is  directing:  the  plahnin^^^  the  departments 

of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  Human  Service^  and  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation. 
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MARYLAND 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Janccn  Taylor 

Divisibiuof  Special  Education 
260  W.  Baltimore  Street 
Baltinrore,  PiD  21201 

TELEPHONE:  301/65  '  V  55 


DEVELOPMENT  aR\]^J 


AeeONffLISMMENTS: 

Interagency  collabdratidn  was  established  tfircagh  an  Advisory  Council, 
Steering  Committee,  and  prbf5«f5o?ial_and  par^^  advisory  nc  ofks;  programs 
were  improved  by  focusing  oh  health  and  education  issues  reviewing 
legislation,  identifying  exemplary  interagency  service  modcii  for  the 
medically  fiigile  and  emotionaJly  disturbed,  and  working  with  Lther  State 
departments  to  develop  jioUcies  on  ijanaging  communicable  disvasc: 
Interagency  CQllabdration  w^s  promoted  at  all  levels  by  c  aluatihg  irioifelr:  Tor 
local  consortia  that  invoJve  parents;  training  materials  ic!?tcd  to  parthting 
were  developed  and  expanded;  and  the  cbmpctencics  of  administriitoi^  aad 
service  providers  were  improve  i  through  technical  assistance,  identiiyii.g 
transitioii  models,  encouraging  adoption  of  outreach  model  components,  and 
exploring    ppropriatc  technology. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Project  activities  have  been  coordinated  with  PL.  94-1^^^  ?rcschool  Incentive 
Grant  projects.  Ongpihg  cbllaborativc  efforts  w«re  ect^.bilihed  among  two 
universities-  2^  scHooI  systems;^  Dcpai  tments  of  Hum^P  S  vices.  Health,  and 
Mental  Hygiene;  and  public  and  private  programs  and  associations. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6RANT  DlREeT0R: 


TELEPHONE: 


irma  Nip»61con^  Coordinator 
State  Plan  Grant 
Northeast  Regional  Center 
Department  of  Education 
219  North  Street 
North  Reading,  MA  01864 

617/727-0600 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  3 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

The  prelifflinary  planning  prdccr:.  is  coinplctcu,  r.T^u  iictri:  have  been 
pridriUzcd.  Principles  and  guidelines  have  been  established  anti  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  evaluating  services.  Major  findings  indicate  that  a?^hough 
services  arc  in  place,  roordihatidh,  _  transition  mechanisms,  and  genera! 
knowledge  about  availability  of  services  is  lacking. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVI  iIES: 

Representatives  tour  public  and  private  service  agencies,  and  parcre  groups 
and  advocacy  groups  oversee  and  review  project  activities.  Regional 
planning  groups  are  directing  regiona.'  needs  assessments. 


MICHIGAN 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Mar  zin  McKinncy 

Jar  Baxter   

^     higanficpartmcat  of  Edica; 

ructional  Specialist  Program 
^  ^  Box  30008 
ansirg,  MI  48909 


TELEPHONE: 


517/373-2589 


PLANNiNG  GRANT:  YEAR  1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Lcgi^slatibn  and  the  current  State  services  for  children  birth  to  age 

5  yeari  were  evaluated,  in^^^  collaboration  and  cdmmuriicatiori  were 

iacreased  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  service  delivery^  devised,  and 
dDOlicatiqns  and  gaps  in  ciirrent  services  were  id^htf'iCii,  A  formal 
memorandum  of  agreement  from  the  Humah_  Services  Cabinet  supporting 
increased  in tcragtAcy  cqllabbra^^^^  and  the  Interagency  Task 

T  .rcc  prepared  service  data  aid  a  management  plan.  Teacher  cdmpctcncics. 
jvaluatioh  standards  for  teacher  training  programs,  peer  review  procedures, 
.echni^uei_  fox  curriculum  improvement  in  pcrsdnricl  development  prdgrams, 
and  action  pisns  for  traini  .g  prdgram  improvement  were  recommended! 
Current  needs  and  problems  among  direct  services  personnel  and  alternatives 
for  professidnjjf  development  were  identified. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


Coordination  activities  arc  (  ,anized  within  the  Human  Services  Cabinet, 
Participanis  include  officials  irom  the  Departments  bt  Pu^blic  Health,  Social 
Services,  and_  Mental  Health,  Linkages  also  have  been  planned  with  local 
service  providers,  including  Head  Start,  the  Perinatal  Association,  and  Infant 
Mental  Health  Association. 


ERLC 
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MINNESOTA 


GRANT  DIREGTOR: 


AttitSL  Neumann 

NSnncsota  department  of  Education 
SpeciaJ  Education  Section 
550  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101 


TELEPHONE: 


612/296-1795 


PI  ANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  2 


AeeOMPtlSHMENTS: 

The  d  elopment  of  coordinated  interagency  systems  was  pidmoted,  resources 
to  help  regional  and  local  <:ommunities  p^ 

pfdvvd^d,  issues  were  clarified,  problems  defined^  and  alternatives  proposed 
related  to  screenings  diaghosis^  assessment,  and  service  delivery  systems.  A 
cbmpTchcn^fv,*.  needs  assessment  was  conducted,  at  least  three  information 
systems  :  u  icking  and  follow-up  that  meet  idcnrified  criv.ri.'*.  for  State 
and  locr  ^  :  :'^ientation  were  identified,  and  '"ih?»oi;ial  resources  and  funding 
options  :  iupport  State  and  local  interagency  collaborations  were 
identified. 

INTERAGENeV  AeilViTIES: 

The  Minnesota  Departments^ of  Education,  Health,  and  Public  Wclfarrj  have 

joined  forces  to  promote  State-level  planning  A  iiteering  committee  of 

representatives  of  public  and  private  service  providers  and  consumer  and 
advocacy  groups  studied  issues  and  made  recommendations. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


GRANT  DIREGTOR         Gcrri  Ruffin 

Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education 
P  d.  Box  771 
Jackson,  MS  39205 

TEfcEPHONE:  601/354-3490 


PLANWNG^IRANT!   YEAR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

A  Statc-icvcl   interagency^  ^c^^^  to   identify  services  arid  to 

devcJop  a  mbdd  ta  determine  Jtate  needs,  and  a  Jocal  interagency  cburicil 
continue  to  dev^elop,  pilot,  mplement,  and  evGluate  a  mod-il  for  local 
ihteragency  planning.  Four  established  work  Jrdups  collect  and  analyze 
infoTmation  anxl  materials  for  use  in  plannirig  the  State  plan  grant.  Public 
awareness  was  promotccl  and  information  disseminated. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES; 

Two  iritcragchcy  ebun^  one  at  r^e  State  level  and 

one  at  the  Ibcal  level.  The  meijibership  of  these  cou"^  , 5  includes  State  ai^d 
locar^crvice  agencies  and  organizations^  hospitals,  uriiversi:y  and  univcrsity- 
affiUated  programs,  and  parents.  The  State-level  council  cohtihucs  to  create 
a  knowledge  base  arid  to  formulate  plans  for  developing  a  comprehensive 
service  delivery  system. 
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MISSOURI 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

A  CO.  heeds  assessiTient  has  been  developed  and  will  be  conducted 

by  '  .  ^  and  will  ad'.^rcss  inte^agenc'''  efforts;  systems  for  service 

admit.  >h;  standards,  rcgi;!auons,  and  policies  affecting  comprehensive 
ie.:vi_ce      ;iiver^^^^^  and    1  :al    training    efforts    for    families  and 

professionals;  financial  resources;  and  State  awareness  activities.  A  final 
needs  a-scssment  report  will  be  developed. 

Major  goals  and  objectives  established  by  the  State  include: 


i      Establishing  a  12-mcmber  interagency  advisory  council  to  advise  the 
project  coordinator  regarding  grant  activities. 

•      Completing  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  Missouri  Depart  r  ents  of  Eleme  Secondary  Education,  Mental 

Health,  and  Social  Sc  Ices  will  each  name  two  representatives  to  serve  on 
the  State  plan  grant  iidvisory  council.  Also  on  the  council  will  be  six 
representatives  from  pn /ate  agencies,  parents,  and  higher  education. 


John  Allan,  State  Director  of  Sr  jial  Education 
Karen  Campbell,  Coordinator 
Missouri  Department  of  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education 
Division  of  Special  Education 
P.O.  Box  480 

Jefferson  City,  Mb  65102 

314/751-3502 
314/751-2965 


MONTANA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Roger  Bauer^  SPG  Coordinator 
Judith  A.  Johnson 

Montana  Center  for  Handicapped  Childr; 
Eastern  Montana  CdMege 
1500  Ndrth^30th  Street 
Billings,  MT  59101-9298 


TELEPHONE: 


406/657-3993 


PLANNING4mANT;-%^KAB-l^ 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Needs  Assessinent  is  in  progress.  Reports  will  be  prepared  on  current 
practices  and  service  delivery  needs.  Tracking  and  follow-up  systems  will  be 
coordinated  with  training  for  public  and  private  service  providers,  parents, 
and  fainilies.  Workshops,  a  monthly  aevsletter.  materials  exchange,  and 
training  modules  arc  also  planned. 

LVTERAGENCY  ACTIViTiES: 

CdllabiJration  activities  relative  to  early  childhood  handicapped  services  and 
interyention  procedures  he ve  been  planned  with  the  Office  of  Public 
InstructioB,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  Department,  Developmental 
Disabilities.  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences,  Office  of 
Handicapped  Children's  Programs,  Indian  Health  Services,  and  Indian  Head 
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NEBRASKA 


GRANT  blRECtOR: 


Jan  Thclcir 

Nebraska  Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Branch 
P.O:  Box  91987 
Lincoln.  NE  68509 


TELEPHONE: 


402/471-2471 


iMPLEMENtATidN  GRANT 


ACCOMPLLSHMENTS: 

Various  child  tracking  system  activities  dcsign^^i  to:  (I)  achieve  consensus 
oh  child  trticfcir^g  data  items,  (2)  design  and  irxipiemcnt  a  prototype  system, 
and_(3)  train  school  district  personnel  on  how  id  cdllicct  and  report  data 
^•i^^  conducted,  _  as  w^rc  efficacy  study  activities  that  include:  (1) 
contin  ing  teclinical  assistance  with  design^  implementation,  and 
coropuiijrization  at  three  selected  LEA  sites;  and  (2)  assisting  sites  with  data 
analysis,  reporting,  and  interpretation. 


iNTERAGHK  ACTIVITIES: 

A  speQial  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Nebraska^  State  Special  Education  Advisory 
Cbihcil  (representing  school  districts,  educational  service  units,  multidistrict 
cooperatives,  preschool  planning  regions,  teacher  training  institutions,  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Medical  Center,  and  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
r.ducation)  oversees  and  guides  all  project  activities. 


EKLC 


NEVADA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Marilyh  Walter  Sha  on  p3!mcr 

Division  of  Mental  Hygiene       Nc  ada  Dcpartn  cnt  of 

and  Mental  Retardation  Edocation 
480  Galletti  SpcciaJ  f  ducation  Branch 

Sparks,  NV    89431  400  West  King  Street 

Capital  Complex 
Carson  City,  NV  89710 

TELEPHONE:  702/789-0284  702/885-3140 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  2 


ACeOMPtlSHMENTS: 

1.  The  Nevada  Department  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  completed  a  needs  assessment. 

2.  Both  departments  provide  special  c  cation  scr^  ,  to  eligible 
handicapped  children  birih  to  age  six  yej^*"". 

3.  An  Interagency  Task  Force  membership  ncudes  state  and  local-level 
representatives,  representatives  from  urban  and  rural  areas,  parents, 
and  professionals  from  universities  and  from  Departments  of  Education, 
Health,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Mental  Retardation  and  Rehabilitation. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


Nevada  is  in  the  process  of  developing  an  interagency  committee.  Full 
interagency  coordination  of  information  and  services  for  the  population  of 
exceptional  individuals  from  birth  through  the  age  of  21  remains  to  be 
developed. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


GRAN^T  DIRECTOR; 


Luzanne  Pierce,  Co-Director 
State  bepartmcnt  of  Education 


arid  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Special  Education  Section 


101  Pleasarit  Street 
Concord,  NH  03301 


TELEPHONE; 


603/271-3471 


PLANNING  GRANT:   YEAR  1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.  The  State  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  co..);^  vhcnsive 
interagency  needs  assessment. 

2.  A  report  is  beiri^  developed  irivdlving  the  status  of  p' va:. on  of 
handicaps,  child  find,  screeriing,  cyaluatibn,  iiJterveritibri,  family  p  r  rt, 
policy  and  procedures,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  >  * 
development,  resource  utilization,  nctwork:*ag  and  awareness  actr-^  • 

3.  The  results  of  the  needs  assessfncnt  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
designirig  the  State  plans.  The  Child  Find/Special  Education  system  is 
being  assessed.  Tra  airig  programs  are:  beirig  developed,  as  well  as 
technical  assistance  resource  teams,  a  Statewide  residential  network, 
and  a  coalition  of  programs  serving  the  0-3  handicapped  children. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

There  is  cpllaboratidri  with  the  Early  I*>terveriticin  Network,  a  Statewide 
coalition  of  programs  serving  children:  birih  to  age  3  years.  In  addition,  the 
interagency  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Advisory  Commiilee,  parents, 
and  consultants  participate  in  collaborative  efforts. 
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NEW  JERSEY 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Andrea  Quigley,  Director 
State  Plan  Grant 
State  Department  of  Education 
225  West  State  Street^  CN  500 
Trenton,  NJ  08625 


ELEPHONE: 


609/292-0147 


PLANNING  GRANT:   VFAR  1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Activities  have  centered  around  four  areas  of  needs  assessment: 

1.  The  continuation  of  services  and  the  identification  of  populations 
underscrvcd  or  unserved  the  current  0-3  and  3-5  service  delivery 
system.  A  State  level  committee  has  been  established  and  task  forces 
selected. 


Interagency  collaboration  inscrvicc  planning.  A  planning  committee  was 
established.  Planning  and  development  of  collaborative  eaily 
intervention  programs  are  continuing.  Monitoring  guides  were 
developed. 

3.  The  identification  of  gaps  in  service,  underscrvcd  populations,  and 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  service  developing  and  training. 
Evaluation  plan  has  been  developed  and  pilot  sites  selected. 

4.  The  identificatidh  of  inscrvicc  and  preservice  training  heeds.  The  StMc 
Implcmcntatibn  ^^^^^  used  to  conduct  a  forward  needs  assessment 
Team  building  and  transdisciplinary  training  were  identified  as  major 
needs.  An  awareness  workshop  was  considered  for  adminstration. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Interagency  by  State  !  v  since  1981.  The 

State  Departments  of  Education  and  Health  and  Human  vices  meet  weekly 
to  plan  and  develop  early  intervention  program  activities. 
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NEW  MEXICO 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


ACeOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.  A  DC^ds  assessment  of  educationai  and  related  services  was  conducted 
for  chiidren  birth  to  ^ge  5  years. 

2.  A  State  plan  and  a  method  for  ongoing  planning  and  evaluation  was 
designed. 

3.  Collaborative  aZ-^-rements  with  State  agencies  to  implement  the  planning 
grarit  vvcrc  devised. 

4.  An  automated  child  "  ferral  system  and  a  management  system  were 
developed. 

5.  A  Statewide  print  and  broadcast  public  awareness  campaign,  with  an 
initial  emphasis  oh  child  find  activities,  was  carried  but. 

ancial  resources  for  implementing  the  State  plait  were  developed. 

INT  LAX       ;Y  ACTIVmES: 

The  Health  and  Environirrnt  Department,  under  a  jbiiit  powers  agreement 
with  the  State  Dcparttrcnt  of  Education,  manages  the  grant  and  works 
cooperatively  with  the  Chr  Jiilcally  impaired  Children  grant  program  operated 
out  of  the  Governor's  cfT^^e,  the  State-funded  Deveiopmentai  Disabiiities 
Planning  Councii^  Fareiiti  .eaching  Out  (PRO),  and  primary  State  health 
providers.  Linkages  arc  being  d*veIoned  with  Federal  Indian  programs. 


Louis  Landry 

New  Mcxi^co  Depart        of  Education 
Special  Education  Unit 
State  Education  Building 
Santa  Fc,  NM  87501-2786 

505/827-6541 
505/827-2575 


PLAN rJlNG<rRAI^T:  YEAR  1 
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NEW  YORK 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Michael  Plotzker 

penise  Warren 

Ofrice  of  Education  of  Children 
with  Handicapping  Conditions 
State  Education  Department 
Education  Building  Annex,  Roorn  1061 
Albany,  NY  12234 

TELEPHONE:  5  J  8/474-89 1 7 

FLANNINS  HRANT;  YFA^ 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

dJ^irt^'fSr'v.^'^f^"^  contingent  _  upon  whether  legislation  Is  enacted 
dulling  the  year  if  it  is,  regulations  will  be  deveioped.  otherwise  activities 
u.n  focus  upxm, developing  Mandatory  legislation:  The  needs  a'Ssme^t 
ch°^tfl  Jn  f^T?-  ^'  the  d^elopment  of  standards.    If  there  is  no 

to  mod  fv^h.  "•'■^  system,  staff  will  continue  to  work  to  assess  the  need 
courTn^nlr.?  ^'"^'^  f Or  providing  State  reimbursement  for 

court-ordered  services.  Other  activities  incl4ide  coordinating  train  ng 
activities  for_  parents  and  professionals,  assisting  Early  Childhood  cSter^ 
exp^ding  referral  plans  with  regional  perinatal  hospital  clinics  ^nd  inKnt 
access  tolerlTce"'  Promoting  awareness  of  services,  and  increasing 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

fo^f/f"?.—  coordinate  activities  with  the  State  Departments  of  Health- 
wi  i  FedSuv  ?"^,^^^<='°P"»«"^aLDisabilities,    Linkage,  have  been  made 
with  Federally  funded  projects.  local  service  providers,  the  State's  training 
network,  the  committee  on  parent  education,  and  other  State  advising  panels 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Jaiiis  Dellinger 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Education  Annex  I 
217  W.  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  NC  27601 


TELEPHONE: 


919/733-6081 


PLANNING  GRANT^^i^EAR^ 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.  Cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Head  Start,  and 
other  agencies. 

2.  Dctcrmihcd  collection  and  other  needs,  including  gaps  in  service  on  a 
c6unty-by-cduhty  basis. 

3.  Developed  procedures  for  designing  a  full-service  delivery  plan  for 
children  under  age  S  years. 

4.  Developed  a  competency-based  iPcrsonncl  training  network  to  meet 
state,  regional,  and  local  needs  through  inservicc  and  area  workshops, 
parent  awareness  sessions,  and  summer  institutes. 

5.  Dcvclppcd  a  camprchensive  information  system  on  available  services, 
stressing  identification  and  tracking  components. 

6.  Designed  research  on  the  cost  effectiveness  and  long-range  (eight  to 
ten  years)  results  of  early  intervention. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


Cooperation  was  sought  with  the  Department  of  H^  Resources, 
develoj)mental  day  centers.  Head  Start,  and  private  service  provid^xs. 
Linkage  also  was  established  with  the  Council  on  Children  with  Special 
Needs,  State  Interagency  Council  on  Education  and  Related  Services,  and 
professional  groups. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


Brcnda  Oas 

Bcpartment  of  Public  Instruction 
Division  of  Special  Education 
State  Capitol 

Bismark,  ND  58505-0164 
701/224-2277 


DEyELOPA/fENT  riRANT 


2. 


ACeOMPLISHMENTS: 

ivicef*  °"  «««Scit  and  il,ecrvc,ti„i  strattgtes  for  home 

INTERAGENCY  AeTlVlTIES: 
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OHIO 


GRANT  DIREeTOR: 


Jane  Wcichel 


Assiitaat  Director 


Division  for  EdticatioJial  Services 

SccUoh  for  Early  ehildRobd 

Ohio  Department  Building,  Room  719 

65  South  Front  Street 

Columbus,  OH  43366-0308 


TELEPKONE: 


614/466-9206 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  2 


ACCOMPtlSHMENTS: 

The  needs  assessment  data  has  been  collected,  aid  is ^m^^ 

analyzed.  An  Interagency  Coordinating  Council  and  Steering  Comnu 

been  established,  Activities  have  included  a  stress  on  Statewide  coordination 

cf  s«vices»  early  identification^  follpw-up,  increasing  availability  of  services, 

the  adoption  of  ah  interagency  model,  improving  training,  and  encouraging 

parent  involvement  and  support. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  plan  will  be  based  upon  pur  input  from  regional  meetings.  An  advisory 
committee  of  representatives  from  parent  groups,  state  agencies,  uhiversities, 
and  service  providers  will  help  develop  and  interpret  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  gaps  and  overlaps  in  services. 
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OKLAHOMA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


Edd  jRhoadeSj  CJrant  Director 

Susan  Istre,  Cdbr^linctor 

Oklahoma  State  Departrhcnt  of  Health, 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service 
P.O.  Box  53551 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73152 

405/271-4471 


DEVELOPMENT^^Ajgr 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


fo/''i^af?°-''i!'^-'?°'°"'""!,'^  transition  model  of  coordinated  service  provisions 
for  high-risk  infants  and  their  families  uses  models  from  Weipp  Z^!ll  l 
projects  WELCOME  and  nPTtovrc     "         '"""cis  i  rom  Jitt£P  outreach 

assessment  Of  the  information  needs  of  health-care  providers  a  continninp 

MAJOR  OBJECTIVES  AND  PURPOSES  FOR  1985-1986: 

To  develop  a  plan  for  comprehensive  early  intervention  services  fnr 
handicapped  children  birth  to  age  5  years.  ^^^ennon  services  for 

Hsk 'liant  ^°  '""^  ''''  "^""'^  "^^^^  °f  »heir  high- 

*  ^hi<Jh  nil  i^r^^'^Jn'  ^":^"^'t'°1.P"8ram  for  high-risk  infants 
wnich  links  the  r  family,  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  fNlCU^  the 
community  hospital,  and  community  agencies.  i^^^^),  the 

•  To  inform  health  care,  educati5n,  and  social  service  providers  about 
existing  services  for  high-risk  infants  and  their  families. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES; 

Children  and  Youfh  "n^'^?*  conducted  by  tfie  Oklahoma  Commission  on 
Ch  ldren^and  Youth.    Develop^^^^  include  services  provided  bv  a 

muhidisciplinary  team  to  families  of  infants  in  NiCU    Inter^^nHnn  Z.l 
begins  in  the  NiCU  is  later  coordinated  with  comm^ihy  resouJ^es 


ERIC 


OREGON 


GRANT  DiRECTOR: 


William  Moore 

JaneTdews_-  _  ^ 
Oregon  Staie_ System  of  Higher  Edocation 
Teaching  Research  ^ 
345  N.  Monmouth  Avenue 
Monmouth,  OR  97361 


TELEPHONE: 


505/838-1220  EXT.  391 


AeeOMPtlSHMENTS: 


Grcgoahas-a  com  6t  tracking  children  who  ur^  significantly 

handicapped  and_  receiv^  services  in  various^agendcs.  Teach^ 
studying  the  long  range  effects  of  early  childhood  intervention  in^  moderately 
and  severely  handicapped  children.   Data  studied  has  been  accumulated  over 
a  i 2-year  period. 


Each  local  advisory  committee  develops  a  local  comprehensive  plan  for 
county  services  to  significantly  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  five. 

INTERAGENCY  AeTlVlTlES: 

The  Early  Intervention  (Ei)  statute  of  1983  charged  the  bcpartment  of 
Education  and  the  Mental  Health  Divisipn  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  rules  outlining  tjie  criteria  for  determining  which  children  would 
be  eligible  to  be  recipients  of  the  Early  Intervention  program. 


EKLC 


3jU 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


Jill  Lichty 
RieR  Price 

Special  Education  Program  Advisors 
Bureau  of  Special  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
333  Market  Street  - 
Harrisburg,  PA  17276-0333 

717/783-6913 


PLANNING  GRANT:  VFA^ 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


The _ needs  assessment  is  in  progress.  Program  advisers  have  been  selected  to 
facilitate  and_  coordinate  the  program  as  well  as  interagency  and  advisory 
council^acuvjties.^  Specific  aspects  of  the  comprehensive  plan  being 
addressed  in  addition  to  the  needs  assessment  include  the  development  of  a 
eommon  philosophy,  the  establishment  of  local  child-find  and  tracking 
procedures,  and  the  development  of  monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


5    !fv^  1"^    '".^^""^^"^^y  of  representatives  from  the  Departments  of 

HeaJth.^Education,  and  Welfare  will  assist  in  the  needs  assessment.  After 
thxj^analysis  of  jhe  results  the  needs  assessment  of  the  Council  will  assist 
with  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 
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PUERTO  RICO 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


tociia  Torres  Martinez 


Special  Education  Director  (Acting) 
Special  Education  Program  for 
Handicapped  Children 


Department  of  Education/Office  612 

P  S.  Box  759 

Hato  Rey,  PR  00919 


TELEPHONE: 


809/764-8059 


PLANNINCr^  ANT-  ^AR  2 


ACCdNlPLISHMENTS: 

1.  Identified    interagency    resources    that    will    promote  interagency 
collaboration. 

2.  Develdped  a  comprehensive  nee<*s  assessment  of  existing  resources  and 
deficiencies  in  service  provisions. 

3.  Established  a  computerized  ihforinatidn  system  for  child  tracking  and 
data  management. 

4.  Developed  policies,  procedures,  and  regulations  consistent  with  local  and 
Federal  statutes. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


Tiie  bepartment  of  Education  is  to  be  the  lead  agr^ncy  in  a  coljaborative 
planning  effort  which  includes  the  commitment  and  involvement  of  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  Social  Service,  Head  Starts  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  as  well  as  parents  and  parent  groups. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


Joan  Karp 
Tom  Kdchattefc 
Rhode  Island  ECSA 
Rhode  Island  College  - 
Department  of  Special  Education 
600  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue 
F'rovidence,  RI  92908 

401/456-8624 


PtANNlNfX^RANT;   YPAi?  ? 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


'^^^''^J''^^:^^^lstudy  was  completed  and  the  results  analyzed 
INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


ERIC 
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SOUTH  CAROtiNA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Helen  Geesey 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Education 
Koger  Executive  Center 
100  Executive  Center  Drive 


Sahtee  Building  -  Suite  824 
Columbia,  SC  29210 


TELEPHONE: 


803/758-6122 


PI.ANWNa<mANTi^  yEAR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.  Analyzed  factors  necessary  for  comprehensive  services. 

2.  Conceptualized,    through    field    research,   appropriate    links  between 
education  and  other  human  services. 

3;      Developed  a  comprehensive  State  plan. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  State  education  agenicy,  the  cbmmissiohers  of  the  other  humah  service 
agencies,  and  represeatatives  of.  local  school  districts,  are  _  iavblved  ]n_  the 
State  plan  grant.  Each  iubgrantee  (three  l^ocal  schooL  districts)  «  a 
lo<^  interagency^  a^^  council,  half  of  whose  members  arc  parents  of 

handicapped  children.  These  local  councils  will  conduct  analyses  of  services 
needed. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 


GRANT  DIRECtOR: 


Paiiiette  Ecvinson 

South  ^akotL  Division  of  Education 
Section  For  Special  Education 
Richard  1=^.  Kneip  Building 
700  North  Illinois 
Pierre,  SD  57501 


TELEPHONE: 


605/773-3678 


PLANNING  GRANT:   VFAI^  | 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


1. 


fl  !  °  *  5>'v,six>n  of  Education  completed  one  year  of  plahhiie 
m  the  two  year  Planning  Phase  of  the  Early  Childhood  State  Plan 
Grant  program  and  has  opted  to  go  Into  the  first  year  of  the 
Development  Phase  of  the  grant. 

^'  j>rQyided  special  education  services  to 

preschool  children.  The  State  Plan  Grant  has  afforded  the  State  the 
opportunity  to  analyze  the  updated  needs  assessment  data. 

^'     ^f^to'r-i^l  S"*^         practices  to.  deliver  services  to 

the  *irth  to  five^handicappcd  population.  Evidence  is  that  the  greater 
needs  are  the  components  for  parental  involvement,  personnel 
c^Son!  management  systems,  information!  and' 

A.     Formalized  interagency  agreements  in  place  are  to  be  updated. 

^'     LEAS       "*^''"5Sed  with  the  Preschool  Incentive  Grant  and  also  with 
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TENNESSEE 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Mary  Porter 

Tennessee  Children's  Services  Commission 
Suite  1600 

James      Polk  Building 
NashviHe,  TN  37216 

TELEPHONE:  6 1 5/74 1  -2633 

GR.ANT:  YEAR  1 


j.  Developed  interagency  cbttsciisus  about  services  to  handicapped  children 
and  high-risk  infants  and  their  families. 

2.  Designed  and  received  approval  for  a  State  plaji  xeflectihg  shared 
service  delivery  responsibilities  of  four  primary  State  agencies. 

3.  ExLpandcd  the  Preschool  Services  Planning  Committee,  estabiished  a 
Parent's  Advisors  Committee,  and  worked  with  the  CSdvcrnOf's  Healthy 
Children  Task  Force. 

4.  Disseminated  information  about  early  intervention  and  diagnosis. 

5.  Coofdinatcd,  strengthened,  and  maintained  in  a  continuum  all  services 
that  ideistify,  assess,  diagnose,  and  serve  children. 

6.  Continued  work  with  the  Preschool  Analysis  Project  at  Vanderbilt 
University  to  develop  a  system  for  evaluating  program  effectiveness. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Intexagchcy  cbbrdinatibri  involves  State  and  Jocal  agencies,  parents, 
physicians,  and  related  assbciatibns  arid  groups.  Pafticij)ants  represent  the 
governor's  office;  State  Departments  for  Educatibri,  ^Health,  and  Human 
Services;  local  public  and  private  service  providers;  and  Head  Start. 
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TEXAS 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Mary  Eider,  Directdr 

Donna  berkaczi  Coordinatbr 

Texas  Dcpaftmerit  of  Health 

Early  Childhood  Ihtcrvcntioh  Program 

1101  West  49th  Street 

Austin,  TX  78756 


TEtEPIldNE: 


512/465-2671 


PLANNTNO  GRANT: 


ACCONfPLISHMENTS: 


IhSr^i^^r-^'^^^^  ^o*«P"te'-izcd  Statewide  identification  systein  for 
child  Identification  and  assurance  of  appropriate  service. 

MAJOR  OBJECTIVES  AND  PURPOSES  FOR  1985-1986: 

*      J.°  d«Un_  a^  cdmprchensiv^^^^  coordinated  data  collection  systeS  for 
t^m^^^l^  '  developmental  delays  or  at  risk  of 


To  design  ah  early  childhood  State  plan. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

l^nirfm  ;!;^^"^**^^  Le^sIaturt  Established  the  Early  Childhood  Intervention 
chnrtin  ;?^tT'^P  %Stat«w,de  system  to  identify  and  provide  services  to 
children  birth  to  age  6  years  at  risk  for,  or  wiih,  developmental  disabilities 
Four  agenei«  (Texas  Education  Agency.  Department  of  Human  ResoUrcI' 
Slal^T^^S  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation,  and  Department  S 
Health)  and  a  parcnt^appomted  by  ihe  governor  were  designated  to  form  an 
^^'y^^^y^^:^^iyMii^l^oo6  intervention.  Their  charge  was  to 
establish  policies  and  procedures  to  ensure  successful  implementation  of 
authorizing  legislation. 


ERIC 
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UTAH 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:       Jerry  Christensen 

Handicapped  Children's  Services 

2738  South  :C^00  East 

Salt  L:*ke  Cii>,  UT  84109 

TEtEPHONE:  861/533-6165 


^RANT:  y^AR  2 


AeCQMPLISHMENTS: 

1.  Parents^  aided  _  in_  the  _  devejopmciit  of  U  Preschool  Survey  and 
participated  in  on-site  needs  collection  meetings  with  the  Project 
Director. 

2;      The  establishment  of  the  Utah  Legislate  Coalition  was  a  major 

factor  in  the  State  Legislature  passing  S.B.  50  mandating  services  for 
ail  handicapped  children  ages  three  through  five. 

3.      The  Needs  Assessment  Survey  was  completed. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

A  Jbiat  Interagency  Coordinating  Cbrnmittee  has  the  legal  responsibility  to 
cbbrdihate  all  interagency  efforts  In  Utah. 

The  project  also  has  an  interagency  advisory  board  consisting  of  parents, 
preschool  providers,  and  representatives  from  various  agencies. 
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VERMONT 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Marc  E.  Huii 

Kris  ten  HawJces  . 

Veririoht  State  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Special  and  Compensatory  Education 
120  State  Street 
Montpelier,  VT  05602 

TELEPHONE:  802/828-3141 


PLANNING  GRANT:   YFAR  ? 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Vermont  has  completed  the  two-year  planning  phase,  jncludini  the 
development  ^and  eompletion  of  a  Statewide  needs  and  resource  assessment 
production  of  resource  documents,  draft  of  State  Plan  for  Essential  Early 
Education,  resource  handbook,  curriculum  guide.  Best  Practice  Guide.  Parent 
Hajidbook.  and  the  establishment  of  a  procedure  and  structure  for  lone- 
range  interagency  planning. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


Agencies  involved  in  development  of  the  plan  include  the  Agency  of  Human 
Services;  the  Departments  oj  Health.  Mental  Health,  and  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Services;  Vermont  Head  Start;  and  the  Department  of 
Education. 
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VIRGINIA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Riefc  Richardson 

erric^of  special  and  Compensatory 

Education 
Department  of  Education 
P.O.  Box 


Richmond.  VA  23216 


TELEPHONE: 


804/225-2896 


:AR2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.      Assessed  the  education  and  related  services  available  to  handicapped 
children  birth  to  age  5  years  and  their  parents. 


2.      Obtained  maximum  input  from  significant  and  relevant  groups. 


3.      Planned  for  future  development  of  a  central  data  registry  and  a  single- 
p6iht-of -contact  referral  service. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

An  interagency  group  reviewed  progress  toward,  the  projects  objectives. 
Four  task  forces  from  this  group  studied  issues  in  depth.  Ninety  local  needs 
assessments  included  participants  from  the  private  sector,  j-elatcd  professions, 
consumeni  higher  education^  and  the  medical  community.  Interagency 
activities  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  expansion  and  revision  of  the 
current  State  plan. 


D-87 


4UU 


WASHiNQTON 


GRANT  DIREGTOR: 


Susan  Baxter 


Joan  Gactz 

Superintendent  of  Public  Ihstructibh 
Division  of  Special  Services 
Old  Cajsitol  Building 
blyffipia,  WA  98504 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Activities  have  included  regional  awareness  and  training  conferences  to 
introduce  planning  and  coordination  models  from  other  states.  Local 
planning  teams  have  been  established  to  guide  program  development.  A 
needs  assessment  will  examine  legislative  support,  eligibility  criteria,  funding 
mechanisms,  and  service  overlaps  or  gaps  among  agencies. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

^  steering  committee  and  task  force  has  maximiMd  cooperation  with  all 
agencies  and  institutions  that  have  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  children 
age  birth  to  age  6  years.  Coordination  is  planned  for  activities  relating  to 
P  L.  94-142  and  the  Preschool  Incentive  Grant. 


TELEPHONE: 


206/753-1233 
206/753-0317 


PLANNING  GR 


PAP  ? 
r\  fv  ^ 
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ERIC 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Mary  Pat  Farrell 


Capitol  Complex,  Building  6,  Room  B-309 
Charleston,  WV  25305 


West  Virginia  Department  of  Education 


TELEPHONE: 


304/348.8838 


PLANNTNTO  GRANT;   YFAR  l 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


besigned  a  Comprehensive  State  Plan  to  deliver  special  education  and 
related  services  to  children  birth  to  age  5  years. 

Increased  Statewide  awareness  about  benefits  of  existing  and  potential 
services  and  about  the  long-term  effect  of  early  intervention. 


Established  a  Statewide  child  tracking  system  for  preschoolers. 


Worked  closely  with  the  State  Interagency  Presefiool  Advisory  Council 
in  developing  interagency  agreements  jieeded  to  plan  a  comprehensive 
service  delivery  system  and  increase  pubic  awareness. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 


3. 


Assessed  the  current  status  of  and  specific  needs  for  comprehensi 


services. 


;ive 
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WISCONSIN 


GRANT  IJIRECtdR: 


TELEPHONE: 


ACeOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.      Assessed  educational  and  related  services  available  to  or  heeded  by 
children  birth  to  age  S  years. 


2.      Created  an  Early  Childhood  State  Plan  in  cbbpcratibh  with  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services. 


3.  Cbndticteil  a  needs  assessment  using  a  matrix  form,  with  heip  from  a 
26-member  task  force  and  consortium  of  State  and  local  representatives. 

4.  Identified  the  need  for  interagency  agrecmcntSi  Icgislatibh,  policies,  and 
administrative  systems  for  special  education  and  related  services: 


5.  Identified  financial  resources  for  identifying,  evaluating,  and  educating 
children. 

6.  Developed  dissemination  system  to  increase  awareness  of  services. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Needs  assessment  procedures  and  planning  activities  involve  major 
organizations^  agencies,  and  institutions  that  currently  provide  educational 
and  related  services. 


Jim  McCoy 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Division  for  Handicapped  Children 
125  South  Webster  Street 
P.O.  Box  7841  - 
Madison,  WI  53707 


608/266-1000 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  1 


D-90 


WYOMING 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Garol  Nantkes,  Director 


Armena  Taylor,  Coordinator 
University  of  Washington 


State  Department  of 


Education 
Curriculum  and: 
:  Instruction  Division 
Hathaway  Building 
Laramie,  WY  82071 


P.O.  Box  3114 
Unjv^rsity  Station 
Laramie,  WY  82071 


TELEPHONE: 


307/777-7414 


307/766-5103 


PLANN 


R  1 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Provides  technical  assistance  to  early  childhood  program  on  an  ongding  basis. 

A  needs  assessment  and  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  art  on  assessment  tools 
and  techniques  for  early  childhood  is  in  progress. 

To  prbmote  interagency  cooperation,  officials  attended  a  two-day 
IhtermduntaiJi  Interagency  Inservice  Institute  where  an  advisory  council, 
subcommittee,  and  a  steering  committee  were  selected. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Three  levels  of  interagency  activity  are  proposed.  A  steering  committee  of 
State  agency  administrators  wilL  review  services  and  make  recommeridations. 
An  advQcacy  council  representing  the  State,  parents,  and  services  providers 
will  assist  with  the  needs  assessment.  Subgroups  vk^ill  help  with  program 
development. 


4Q4 


D'9l 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 


GRANT  I5lREeTOR:        Jane  French,  birector 

Caroline  Clark, JTpdfdinatdr 
Departrnent  of  Education 
Special  Education  Division 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa  96799 

TELEPHONE:  684/633-1323 

684/633-4989 


GRANT:  YEAR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Aincrican  Samoa's  Special  Education  Division  with  the  Department  of  Medical 
Services  and  the  Division  of  Early  Childhood  Education  will  develop  a 
cooperative  agreement  and  conduct  a  cbmprehchsive  child-find  effort. 
Products  include  a  needs  assessment  report  of  services  for  children  birth  to 
age  5  years,  a  cooperative  agreement  document,  and  public  awareness 
materials. 


INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

A  copperative  agreement  wiJl  be  developed  between  the  Early  Childhood 
Division  and  the  Special  Education  Division  within  the  American  Samoa 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Medical  Services  to  clarify 
the  roles  and  responsibility^  of  each  in  regard  to  child-find  efforts, 
evaluaiioh  of  current  services,  and  puMic  awareness.  A  task  force  of 
parents,  professionals,  and  community  leaders  will  be  formed  to  begin 
planning  activities. 
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GUAM 


GRANT  DIRECTOR:        Stephen  Spencer 

Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Special  Education 
P.O.  Box  DE 
Agaria,  Guam  96910 

TELEPHONE:  611/67 1/4772/8906 

Overseas  Operator  472/8703 

PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  1 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

•  Developed  an  Early  Childhood  State  Plan  for  a  comprehensive  service 
delivery  system  for  handicapped  and  at  risk  children  under  age  5  years. 

•  Completed  a  needs  assessment  with  goals  of  developing  a  matrix  of 
services,  evaluation  data,  a  high-risk  registry,  and  a  computerized  client 
tracking  system. 

•  Conducted  public  awareness  programs  for  parents  and  professionals  on 
the  value  of  early  intervention. 

•  Developed  a  multiagency  diagnostic/referral  center; 

•  Examined  needs  for  legislation  that  would  increase  or  improve 
interagency  service  delivery. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES 

Grant  activHics  Brill  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  Territorial  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Handicapped.    Planning  will  involve  representatives  from  State 
agencies  now  providing  services  or  those  that  might  offer  services  in  the  future 
Collaboration  is  planned  with  all  P.L.  94-142  programs. 


NORTHERN  MARIANAS 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


Bdbbi  Figdar 
Departmeiit  of  Education 


Commonweaith  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
tower  Base,  Saipan 
CNKII  96950 


TELEPHONE: 


011/670-9311 


PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  2 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


Needs  assessment  in  progress  to  he  submitted  in  near  future. 
Special  highlights  of  the  project  are:  ( 1 )  Tutuhgrn  I  Tinin^o  (Where 
fcearning  Begins),  a  quarterly  newsletter;  (2)  a  technical  assistance  workshop 
for  agencies  providing  services  to  chiJdreri  birth  to  age  5  years  (the 
workshop  will  deal  with  medical  needs  of  children,  parent 
interaction/couriselirig,  and  the  prbmdtibh  of  ihtefagency  collaboration); 
(3)  child-find  brochures  and  public  awareness  information  in  Charaorro  and 
Carolihiah,  the  local  languages;  and  (4)  a  needs  assessment  report. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

The  bepartment  of  Education  will  be  subcbhtractihg  with:  (1)  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Resource  Center  to  develop  a  plan  for 
paraprbfessiohal  training;  (2)  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  Agency  to  develop 
a  plan  for  parent  counseli^^^^^  the  Crippled  Chiidrcn*s  Services  to 

develop  a  plan  for  tracking  children  birth  to  age  5  years.  Interagency 
agreements  will  be  developed  with  the  bepartments  of  Public  Health,  Youth 
Services,  and  Education.  An  ititeragency  groups  established  to  act  as  an 
advisory  council  and  task  fbrce^  includes  representatives  from  service 
providers  and  parents.  A  second  interagency  grbup  wilj  be  fbrm^ed  to  act  as 
a  steering  committee.  This  group  will  be  composed  of  administrators  from 
agencies  involved  in  services  to  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  5  years, 
as  well  as  representatives  from  the  legislature  and  the  governor's  office. 


ERIC 


TRUST  Territories 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


Har-jo  W.  Kuartei 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

bepaftment  of  Education 

Special  Education  Programs 

P.O.  Box  27  CHRB 

Capitol  Hill 

Saipan,  CM  9695G 


011/671-9312 


PLANNIN&gRANT r   VFyVp  j 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 


A  coordinator  was  hired  at  end  of  March,  1986. 
pfbgi-ess. 


Needs  assessment  is  in 


Reports  will  include  an  interagency  contact  list,  a  description  of  current  and 
needed  services,  demographic  information,  status  of  current  legislation 
agency  policies,  training  opportunities,  and  cost  data.  Interagency 
agreements  arc  anticipated  during  the  first  years.  Data  collected  will  be 
entered  into  a  compaterized  system.  A  variety  of  public  awareness  and 
advocacy  activities  are  planned. 

INTERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

State  and  Jocal  education  off icials  will  participate  in  planning  activities  and 
wilL  supply  ^needed  information,  technical  assistance,  and  related  support 
^^^•  ^^P^^  J^  ^P^^^^i  ftom  the  public  health  and  vocational 
rchaWitation  departments.  Head  Start,  day  care  providers.  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Handicapped,  Community  College  of  Micronesia,  Western  Pacific 
special  Education  Consortium/Early  Intervention  Project,  MCH  Project  and 
others.  • 


ERIC 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


GRANT  DIRECTOR: 


TELEPHONE: 


Priscilla  Stridirdn 
Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Sj)ecial  Education 
P.O^Box  6640 
St.  Thomas,  VI  00801 

809/774-4399 

PLANNING  GRANT:  YEAR  i 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.      Developed  an  Interagency  Council  to  identify  and  develop  collaborative 
efforts. 


2.  Completed  the  needs  assessment. 

3.  Cohducted  a  comprehensive  "child  find"  to  identify  handicapped  and  at- 
risk  children. 


4.  ^^^igned  a  _  plan  for  developing  management  and  administrative 
standards,  legislation,  and  policy  as  needed  to  support  a  comprehensive 
service  delivery  system,  involving  comprehensive  assessment,  spiecial 
education  and  related  services  for  all,  continuum  of  placements, 
involvement  of  parents  in  development  systems,  and  coordination  and 
evaluation  of  services. 

Ix^^TERAGENCY  ACTIVITIES: 

Interagency  agreements  have  been  completed,  and  cooperatives  with  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Council  have  been  evaluated. 


D-96, 


A  Pescriotion  of  Early  Chtiahood  Discretionary 
Pembnstration  Grants 
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ERIC 


ALABAMA 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Helping  Others  Through  Parent  Education 


Year  of  Funding: 


One 


Grantee: 


Jefferson  County  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,  Inc. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


-  The  project  serves  approximately  1  GO  children  birth  to  age  five  years. 
Children  with  any  type  of  handicapping  condition  arc  eligible  for  service. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

z^'fe  project  offers  t^  delivery  modes.  The  daycare  prbgrajn  primarily 
serves  mildly  handicapped  children,  although  some  severely  handicapped  children 
are  also  served.  The  home  is  the  second  service  chvirbnmcht.  Under  this  plan, 
home  therapists  make  home  visits  weekly  to  work  with  tftc  child  and  train  the 
parents.  The  in-ccntcf  program  consists  of  highly  specialized  self-contained 
services  conducted  on-site  with  participation  by  parents  encouraged.  Children  in 
the  daycare  piogram  arc  eligible  for  these  services. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  participate  in  the  development  of  their  child'-s  ibdividualized 
cdttcalion  plan.  If  possible,  the  parent  is  trained  to  work  with  the  child  at  tome. 
The  daycare  option  is  considcfcd  in  single-  or  two-parent  families  where  one  or 
both  parents  work.  Parents  of  children  enrolled  in  the  center-based  program  are 
encouraged  to  attend  at  least  one  out  of  every  four  sessions. 


BEMeNSTRATlON  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Madison  Area  High  Risk  Project 


Year  of  Funding: 


Three 


Grantee: 


Madison  Gbunty  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,  Inc. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  scrvcs  3D  t()  40  children  birth  to  3  years  who  arc  considered  at 
risk  for  dcyclQpiiciital  dcliys_iiid^^^^^^^  handieappihg  conditions.  Children  arc 
identified  by  the  Iocal_  neqnatal_  intensive  care  unit  and  by  other  community 
agencies.  Families  live  in  a  predominantly  rural  i3-county  area. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


^An  cclcctLC  program  is  provided^  with  various  curricula  used  to  suppJcmcnl 
the  Hawaii  Early  tcariing  Pritfilc  (HELP)^-A  children  receive^  honic_ therapy  and 
attend  _a_  imall  group  class  ^  alternate  weeks.  Children  also  receive 
speech/language  therapy  and  physical/occupational  therapy  as  needed. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

::  Home  visits  with  the  parents  a  a  major  part  of  the  iritcrvehtion:  services. 
Parehts  arc_  taught  specific  techniques  for  interacting  with  and  teaching  their 
children.  The  project's  dircctbr  has  primary  responsibility  for  helping  parents 
understand  and  cope  with  their  child's  handicapping  condition.  A  parent 
discussion  time  follows  each  biweekly  group  class. 


ARIZONA 


DEMO 


Grant  Title: 


Beveiopmehtal  Infant/Sensory-Motor  Project 


Grantee: 


St.  MichaePs  AsSDciation  for  Special  Education 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

Thi^  prdjcjct  icrve^^  children  birth  to  five  years  of  age  who 

have  congenital  and  genetic  disorders.  High  priority  is  given  to  nonorganic 
failure  to  thrive  and  to  neglected  or  abused  infants. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


^J^oh  in^^^^^^  child  is  assigned  to  a  multidiacipiiriary  supporting  team; 

FoJlowing  assessment,  the  child  may  be  rdutcd  in  one  of  three  directions:  (1)  the 
child  may  be  served  by  the  referring  agency;  (2)  the  child  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
project's  brief  treatment  program;  or  (3^  the  ehild-^^m^^  enrolled  in  the 

project's  intensive  treatrrieht  prb^  Jn  the  brief  treatment  program,  the  child 
and/dr  family  may  receive  crisis  intervention,  intense  developmental  guidance,  or 
parent  training  over  i  three-  to  faur-month  period.  In  the  intensive  trcatj^eni 
program,  the  child  attends  a  center-based  program  that  Uses  the  Education  for 
Multijtandicapped  Infants  (EMI>  curriculum  and  addresses  all  areas  of  development 
for  three  to  four  months.  Nonhandicappcd  irifahts  spend  a  portion  of  the  day  in 
the  program  to  serve  as  models.  After  ihtcrventieh,  ihfants  in  the  projects  are 
either  mainstrcamed  into  the  regular  school  system  or  phased  into  other  project 
classes. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

.  Parents_jnay  participate  in  a  training  program  dealing  with  such  topics  as 
child  development,  observation  techniques,  and  intervention  skills.  Videotapes  are 
used  extensively  during  training,  the  extended  Navajo  family  clan  system  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  child. 


D-IOQ 
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eALIFGRNIA 


DEMeNStRATlQN  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Chiidcare  Options  for  Young  Handicapped  Children 


Grantee: 


Central  Valley  Children's  Services  Network 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


The  project  serves  chUdreh__with  allotypes  Approximately  40 

childrjen  age  six  weeks  to  sijl  years  ar^^  To  be  admitted  into  the 

program,  the -Child  must  be  able  to  benefit  from  mainstreamed  group  care  and 
must  require  care  that  can  be  delivered  in  the  mainstreamed  setting. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Tht  aim  of  the  project  is  to  increase  the  number  of  facilities  that  can 
provide  quality  care  for  young  handicapped  children.  For  this  reason^  the  proiect 
does  not  serve  children  directly,  but  rather  focuses  on  training  caretakers.  The 
training  program  for  daycare  center  staff  and  family  daycare  mothers  takes  place 
over  a  ten-week  period.  Weekly  sessions  cover  topics  sjich  as.  mainstreaming, 
cbrnmuhity  services,  nutritibh,.  Jibw  children  Jearn,  and  infarmation  related  to 
specific  handicaps.  Stari"  members  provide  on-site  visits.  When  necessary,  project 
staff  contact  existing  agencies  and  secure  specialized  equipment  for  daycare  homes 
or  centers,  and  sec  that  the  dietary  needs  of  the  child  are  supplemented  in 
eligible  daycare  programs. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


The_  project  offers  seminars  in  child  care  fdr  the  parents  of  young 
handicapped  children  in  cooperation  with  an  existing  service.  Topics  cbvered 
include  issues  related  to  caring  for  a  special  heeds  child;  informatibri  oh  specific 
handicaps,  home  management  problems  and  rbutihes;  cbbpcxation  and  transitions 
between  child  _care  and  home;  use  of  cbmmunity  resources;  and  transition  into 
public  school.  The  prbject  also  organizes  parent  support  groups: 


BEMONStRAtlON  GRANt 


Grant  Title: 


Community  Agencies  Cooperating  Together  (ACT) 


Grantee: 


Stanislaus  Cbuhty  Department  bf  Education 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  P0PUtATI0N 


The  prdjcc^t  serves  21  cSildr^n^  six  years  who  arc  at  risk  for 

fuJl  or  partial  feud  alcoiioj  syndrome  and  families.    The  project  makes  a 

special  effort  to  consider  the  differing  needs  of  three  family  groups:  chronic 
alcoholics,  teenage  parents,  and  migrant  families. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  project  pperatcs  a  vigorous  scrcehihg  effort.  ChiJdrch  wtd  appear  to 
have  fetal  arcohbl  syiidrbme  arc  assessed  further  in  all  ar^  development, 
using  standardized,  critcridh-referenccd^  and  obscrvaiio  tools.  Parents  and 
project  staff  develop  lEPs  for  children  acccpicd  into  the  program:  Children  and 
their  parents  arc  of fered  wide  range  of  services  to  facilitate  their 
develQpjmehtaJ   gxo  instruction;    integration    into  regular 

education  centers;  speech,  languag  and  physical  therapy;  support  grdupsi  arid 
teiephojte  consultation.  Two  instructional  models  arc  used:  the  Portage  Guide  to 
Early  Education  and  the  Individualized  Critical  Skills  Model. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


^  Ser^icc^  available  tq  parents  include  one-to-one  educational  instructidri 
during_  Jiomc  visiist  parent  training,  information^  sharing  through  morithiy 
newsletters,  counseling,  and  peer  support  groups.  Parcrit  newsletters  deal  with 
topics  relevant  to  caring  for  a  child  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  The  project 
also  carries  out  seven  parerit  education  sessions  using  the  "Connections"  modules. 


DEMQNSTJ^^T 


CHARACTi-RISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


The^  program  serves  hospitalized  chronically  ill  children  birth  to  age  5  years 
and  their  parents^  ^  Children  have  leukemia,  solid  tumors^  riorifurictibrial 
gastrointestinal  systems  (and  must  be  fed  intravcridUsly)^  or  crid  stage  of  renal  or 
kidney  disease,  or  have  undergone  vascular  or  cardiac  surgery.  More  than  30 
families  have  participated  in  the  prbgrarii. 


Grant  Title: 


Children  in  Hospitals:  A  Model  Program  (CHAMP) 


Grantee: 


UCLA  Department  of  Pediatrics,  Ceriter  for  Health  Services 


b-ib2 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  project  helps  hospitalize^d  chrx)njcally  young  children  develop  healthy 
interactions  with  their  parents  and  optimal  cognitive  and  emotional  growth.  An 
individual  Intervention^  PlM  is  designed  for  each  child  based  on  an  assessment  of 
the  child  and  family's  needs.  Each  child  participates  in  play  activities  individually 
or  in  a  playroom  prograin.  Parents  and  surrogate  parents  are  assisted  in 
providing  consistent  daily  caretaking  sensitive  to  the  child's  needs  and  piay 
activities  based  on  the  child's  deveibpmehtal  level.  Interactions  with  peers  are 
introduced  to  maintain  socialization  experiences. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

SerA^ices  for  parci^  gain  confidence  in  planning 

for  their  childTen's  total  jiMd^^  Specific  therapeutic  interventions  are  made  to 
make  aspects  i>r  caregi  Parents  are  interviewed  to  determine 

aititides-Joward  illness  and  concerns  before,  during,  and  after  hospitaiizatioh. 
lateractioiis  between  mother  and  child  are  observed.  A  Parent  Satisfaction 
questionnaire_  is  administered  post  hospitalization.  Parenting  stress  and  impact  of 
the  illness  on  the  family  are  also  being  assessed.  A  parcritsV  group  meets  twice 
weekly  to  help  parents  deal  with  stresses  associated  with  hospitalization. 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Supported  Transition  to  Integrated  Preschdols  (Project  STIP) 

Grantee:  Department  of  Special  Education 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  children  age  three  to  five  years  who  demonstrate 
"intensive  special  education  and  services  heeds,"  inciuding  mild  to  severe  and 
multiple  disabilities. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  project  provides  coiipxehehsive  and  coordinated  services  to  families, 
childreh,^  and  4)roEessionals- during- 1^^^  transition  from  early  intervention 

programs^  to  n^del  integrated  preschool  classes.     Ch^  enrolled  in  special 

education  classes  are  integrated  into  existing  child  develppmchi  and  Head  Start 
classes  based  on  needs  and  abilities.  Instructidh  in  the  integrated  classrooms  is 
provided  in  small  groups  in  which  rionhandicapped  peers  serve  as  models  for  the 


disabled  children.  The  curriculum  design  emphasizes  the  teaching  of 
developmental  and  functional  skills  in  integrated  settings. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


:  Thi-cc  parents  serve  oh  the  advisory  councih  One  parent  is  hired  by  the 
proiect  to  provide  input  to  t^c_ project  and_  assist  with  dissemination  activities. 
Parents  cdthpletc  heeds  surveys  and  complete  follow-up  questionnaires 

to  assess  the  qiiaUty  and  imp^  of  services.  Based  on  the  heeds  assessment, 
project  staff  create  materials  and  a  support  network  for  parents  as  their  children 
move  from  early  intervention  programs  or  from  rib  early  intervention  into  public 
school  special  education  classes  at  age  three  years. 


eHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARCjET  POPULATION 


Approximately  20  to  25  irifarits  who  havi  been  Jx^^^^  prenataUy  to  drugs 
are  served  prenatally  arid  duririg  the  first  18  months  of  life.  The  project 
addresses  needs  of  the  irifarit,  biological  parents,  foster  parents,  and  staff. 


PROGRAM  FOR  eHItDREN 

ijz^L  if^fants  identified  during  the  prenatal  period  receive  intervehtton  through 
their  mothers  to  promote  a  healthy  delivery  by  iinprbviug  the  nutrition  of  the 
mother  and  supppr^irig  her  aa  she  resists  further  drug  use.  During  the  newbdfri 
period^  a  pediatrician  aad  infant  deveiopment  specialist  assess  the  infant's  status 
rnedically,  behivibraJly,  and  nutritionally.  From  these  assessmerits,  project  staff 
develbjj  an^  intervention  plan  to  provide  a  stable  eriviroririierit  with  modification  of 
thc  amount  of  stimuli  and  with  carefully  paced  iritrbduciibn  of  appropriate 
cognitive  and  social  experierices.  Hbri?e  visits  by  the  infant  development  specialist 
provide  the  core  of  the  iriterveritioh  for  the  infant.  When  the  infant  reaches  a^e 
18  months,  project  staff,  with  the  biological  and/or  foster  parents,  assist  iri  the 
infant's  transition  into  community  program(s). 


Grant  Title: 


Project  PROTECT 


Grantee: 


UCLA  Intervention  Program 
University  of  California  at  Lbs  Angeles 
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PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


Intervention  with  the  biological  parent(s)  focuses  on  individual  needs  of  the 
substance  abusing  parent(s)  through  counseling.  Project  staff  assist  the  parent(s) 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  medical,  developmental^  and  environmental 
needs  of  the  infant.  Supportive  services  begin  during  pregnancy  and  cdntinue  for 
the  I8-mohth  period  following  the  infant's  birth.  When  an  infant  exposed 
prchatally  to  drugs^  is  placed  in  foster  care,  the  supportive  services  of  a  foster 
parent  associate  and  the  educational  services  of  the  infant  development  specialist 
are  provided  for  the  foster  parent(s). 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Parents  and  Visually  Impaired  Infants  (PAVII) 

Grantee:  Blind  Babies  Foundation 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  20  visually  impaired  children  birth  to  age  three  years; 
Children  vary  in  degree  of  visual  Jmpairrheht,  as  well  as  in  additional  physical, 
mental,  or  deveiopmehtal  disabilities; 


PROGRAM  i=^dR  CHILDREN 

zz  z  iT^^  z^^^l^'^^  J^P^^^^^^  ^  home-based  pragram  offering  weekly  home  visits  by 
project  staff  to  families  of  visually  impaired  infants  and  preschoolers.  The  social 
basis  of  learning  and  the  parent's  role  as  an  interventionist  are  emphasized.  The 
project  is  developing  its  own  curriculum,  the  Socially  Based  Curriculum,  which 
integrates  intervention  into  daily  home  routines. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

-  The  parent  program  seeks  to  develop  and  promote  parental  observation  and 
teaching  skills,  to  promote  parents'  sense  of  competency  through  mutually 
satisfying  interactions  with  the  infant,  and  to  increase  parent  responsiveness  to 
infant  behaviors.  Parent  training  Uses  a  "microtcaching"  approach  invdlyirig 
videatapcs  and  inmedi  Parents  and  childreji  also  participate  in  a 

weekly  parent  educatidh/play  class  with  sighted  infanti  and  their  parents.  The 
project  offers  a  support/counseling  group  which  is  facilitated  by  the  project 
psychologist. 


b-ids 
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DEMONSTRATION^  GR  y^tsiT 

Grant  Title:  INREAL  Model  Demonstration  Program 

University  of  Golorado  Health  Science  Center 

CHARACTERISTICS  GF  TARGET  POPULATION 

P^m^^^s  18  to  20  children  age  three  to  six  years  who  have  been 
Physically  or  sexually  abused  and  who  are  also  developmehtally  delayed 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

rS^fi  c^T?      »      s/^^i-cly  handicapped  children  are  chroUcd  in  the  Kempe 


ERIC 
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eeNNECTieUT 


GR  ANT 


Grart  Title: 


Family  Infant  Rcsdurcc  Stimulation  Team  (FIRST) 


Year  of  Funding: 


Three 


Grantee: 


Cheshire  Department  of  Education 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  provides  educational  programming  for  12  to  15_  moderately  to 
severely  handicapped  children  and  less  in  tense  support  for  40  to  50  other 
children,  birth  to  age  3  years.  Children  accryjted  into  the  prbgraiti  a 
significani  delay  in  two  or  more  develop- lental  areas,  a  serious  trauma  (such  as  a 
major  illness),  or  inadequate  parenting.  The  primary  caretaker  must  be  willing  to 
participate  in  the  program. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  project  provides  a  combined  home-  and  center-based  program  with 
flexible  scheduling.  Children  atteiid  the  center-based  prdgram  one  to  three  days 
wjcckly  for  one  and  bnc-half  to  two  and  one-half  hours  daily.  Home  visits  (60  to 
90  minuiii)  occur  once  dt  twic^^  parent  with  advice  on 

how  to  arrange  the  fidmc  ehvirot^  id  foster  dcvclbpjment  of  the  child.  In  the 
center-based  program,  thi  tM^  child  at  play,  develop 

hypotheses,  intervene,  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  changes. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  arc   involved   in  ^IL  aspects  of  the  prdjgram,   f rdm   the  initial 

cvaJuaUdn  td  exit.  TJic  pidgram  is  intcadei  to  ihvdlvc  the  whdle  family^ 

including  grandparents  and  siblings.^  xq 
help  parents  as  necessary.  Parent  progress  is  measured  using  a  project-developed 
questionnaire.  Responses  of  parents  involved  in  the  program  are  compared  to  the 
responses  of  pareiits  not  involved  in  the  program. 
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DISTRICT  OF  eetUMBiA 


Grant  Title:  Chronically  111  Infant  Intervention 

Year  of  Fundiiig:  One 

Grantee:  Georgetown  University  Hospital  Child  Development 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The_project  serves  16  infants  who  Kqdire  prolonged  (mdic  than  IQ  weeks) 
Sa7oSv  nf'".r'-'r  '"'^  ^'"'^  medical  problems.  The 

r'esSr^sup^rt"''""  ^^'^^^^  "-^^ 

PROC3RAM  FOR  CHltDREN 

rh.  ifS^  P'^*'^"  educational  intervention  for  chronically  ill  infants  from 

^  hTthf  IGN''H,f  n''^".  into  commurity-based  programs.  Burling  the  infant 
stay  .n  the  JCN  the  projctL  provides  a  cofflpreheasive  sensorimotor  intervention 
H  2?hlrl  ".If'  IS  incorporated  into  the  child's  meaical  management  plan.  Befc^e 
fx  S  ^.  ^  home  visit  and  coordinates  services  o 

existing^  commnnity  resources.  During  the  home  component,  direct  services  are 
prm..ded,us,ng  Uarni^^^^a^,  for  the  Fir.t  T..,.  During  the  child' 

flllfjlt^'f^^^  the  home  s  tt  ng  to 

a  center-oased  program. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

faSilvlf  l^r^'^r^'^''r'^''"^'^'.^'°°^  the  project  team  works  with  the 

family  to  help  prepare  for  transiUon  to  home  care.  The  family  receives  training 
and  support  ,n  managing  health  needs  and  in  carrying  ou^  the  eduSioS 
program.  Once  a  month,  parents  meet  at  the  hospital  for  a  parent  group 
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DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  f  itie:  Parents  and  Preschoolers  In  Transition 

Year  of  Funding:  One 


Grantee:  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Disabled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc. 


CHARAeTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

P^^j??^  ^4  prcschoc^icrs,  age  two_  to  four  yMrs   and  80  parents. 

Among  the  children's  handicapping  conditions  are  cerebral  palsy,  Down's 
Synd:ome,  seizure  disorders,  muscular  dystrophy,  and  orthopedic  disabilities.  Most 
of  the  children  are  severely  multihandicapped.  All  of  the  children  served  are 
currently  enrolled  la  a  preschool  program  for  handicapped  children. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  prevent  the  rcjgrcssibn  that  typically 
occurs  in  childreh  when  ihey  move  from  one  prdgra  another.  The  prbgram 
consists  i)f  visits  by  the  project  coordinator  or  the  child*s  sendiiig  teacher  to  the 
receiving  school,  initially^  the  visits  take  place  to  orient  the  receiving  school  to 
the  project.  Later^  the  chiid*s  sending  teacher,  therapist,  or  project  coordinator 
observes  the  preschooler  in  his  new  environment  and  confers  with  the  new 
teacher  regarding  the  chijd*s  therapeutic  program.  Upon  request^  the  sending 
teacher  may  provide  consultation  or  demonstration  related  to  appropriate  activities 
or  resources  for  the  child. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  going  through  the  trarisitipn  process  with  their  child  for  the  first 
time  are  linked  with  a  pareht  ^buddy"  who  has  successfully  navigated  a  transition 
expcriejice._    The.  buddy  parents  arc  ava^  support  and 

consultation.  The  project  oversees  a  training  program  for  parents  who  serve  in 
this  role.  Project  parents  also  are  offered  training  in  stress  reduction  and  in 
appropriate  procedures  for  transition  and  folldvy-up  activities.  All  parents  whose 
children  ari  in  the  transition  program  are  invited  to  give  the  project  direction. 
Several  parents  serve  oh  the  advisory  board. 
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DEMONStRATON  gp^^T 

Grant  Titic:  Un  fiucn  eomicngo/A  Good  Beginning 

Year  of  Funding:  Two 

Grantee:  Rosembunt  Center 

CHARACTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  program  serves  17  mildly  to  moderately  handicapped  infants  and 
toddlers,  mostly  Hispanic^  who  have  working  parents  who  would  benefit  from  a 
mainstream  bilingual  and  multicultural  day-care  setting.  Project  staff  members 
also  train  family  home  providers  to  work  with  handicapped  infants  and  toddlers. 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Comprehensive  services  are  provided  within  the  infants'  regular  cire 
environment.  A  transdiscipHnary  team  consults  regularly  with  classroom  teachers 
and  provides  inservicc  training  for  teachers  and  ^family  home  providers  The 
project  uses^ English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the  Portage  Project,  the  Individual 
Program,  and  multicultu/al  and  bilingual  materials  developed  by  Rosemount  Center. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

'"^^"^^^  ""^Pof^s  of  Child  activities,  weekly 

conversations  with  teachers,  parent  support  groups,  topical  meetings,  and  three 
conferences  yearly.  Family  assessment  instruments  include  the  Home  Observation 
for  Measurement  for  the  Environment  and  bilingual  materials  developed  by 
Rosemount  Center.  ^ 


DEMONSTRATION  QRANJT 

Grant  Title:  Adolescent-Infant  Development  Program 

Year  of  Funding:  Three 

Grantee:  Department  of  Pediatrics  and  Child  Health 

Howard  University  Hospital 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


:_  _  The  project  provides  intensive  services  for  15  to  20  jnfants  and  tdddlefs 
birtfi  to  age  3  years  whose  parents  are  adolescents  (age  19  years  or  ybUnger). 
Mothers  can  be  referred  to  Project  AID  based  on  medical  criteria  for  medium  to 
high  risk  of  deiivering  a  handicapped  Infant.  AID  also  identifies  and  screens  250 
adolescents  each  year. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


Indlvidoai  education  plans  are  developed  based  on  assessment  information. 
During  the  first  year  of  life,  the  infant  or  toddler  receives  regular  30-  to  60- 
minute  enrichment  sessions  in  the  home.  The  child  is  evaluated  yearly  to 
determine  progress  and  to  update  goals  and  objectives.  Infants  are  often 
identified  at  the  neonatal  intensive  care  nursery,  and  intervention  may  begin 
there  and  continue  in  the  home. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

-       Parents  ir^  involved  in  all  phasc^^  program.   From  the  prenatal  period 

through  the  deUv^ry^f  the  Infant  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  infant's  life, 
parents  are  instructed  and  assisted  in  the  medicaU  educational,  developmental, 
nutritional,  and  safety  needs  of  thefr  infants.  Parents  also  are  helped  with  their 
personal  development  and  educational  needs  (help  with  school  plans,  information 
on  job  training,  employment,  daycare). 
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FLORIDA 


DEMQNSTRATThN  OR  ant 

Grant  Title:  gratcgic  Training  for  Rura!  Education  Targeting  eiiildren 

Who  are  Handicapped  (Project  STRETCH) 

Year  of  Funding:  Three 

Grantee:  Alucha  CbUnty  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

rural  F^ridaP'  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  5  years  who  live  in 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

t«  .J'^^^^^^^^^^^^h.^isits  to  the  hamc.   Snc  fdcus  of  the  project  is 
help  parents  enjoy  their  child,  so  play  activities  arc  demonstrated  td  enSurai 
pos.t.ve^  .nteractioa.  ,  The  project  also  tries  to  help  parents  iSrn  to  dev^JS 
Jec^'^1  ''iJ'^'  ^'"^^  Observe  developmental  ^e^^Jr^?^ 

i^-A  V%  -  Parents  and  the  Child  development  specialist  develoo 

individual  education  plans  (lEP)  for  the  children.  ^pcciaiisi  develop 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

r„  ^""^  assessed  when  they  enter  the  pidgraS   and  goal*  are 

fomulated  Parents  also  fiU  out  the  Parenting  Stress  Index  (PSI)  which  reflects 
the  IcveLof  stress  they  feel  in  14  different  domains.  Parents  aT  df fti^d  « 
J^^^^^^^^^^^^dc  individual  instrucUon,  rami  r  uppo' tl^Vtings^ 
T'''^^'^'''^^^  P'^*^"*  meetings,  involvemeni  on  the  advisory 
f^'l^^^'ffy^'^Y^i  workshops,  toy-making  workshops,  and  sibling 

^:^^r^^^^^^S^^'''  ^-"^  -  .ar.nt^eSle 
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Grant  Title: 


High  Schbbl/Preschbbl  Partnership  Program 


Year  of  Funding: 


Three 


Grantee: 


School  Board  of  Pinellas  (bounty 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


Tfic__prbject  serves  three  populations:  (1):  ten  mildly  to  mpdcratelY 
Ixandicappcd  and  20  hoiihaiidicipped  children  ag^  3  to  6  years;  {2)  high  schbbl 
students  enrolled  in  a  child  care  prograrh  w  in  careers  in  child 

care,  early  childhood,  special  education,  and  allied  fields;  and_  (3)  infants  birtt  to 
age  3  years  who  need  to  be  screened  for  possible  disabilities.  The  handicapped 
children  have  physical^  visual,  and  hearing  impairments;  speech  and  language 
disabilities;  br  mild  tb  mbderate  retardation. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  handicapped  children  are  enrolled  full-time  in  a  district  class  for 
prckindergarten  children  with  varying:  exceptionalities.  They  are  fully 
maihstreimcd  with  cbmm^^  preschbblers  three  iiJnbrnings  weekly.  Each 
handicapped  child  has  ah  individual  education  plan  (lEP).  The  cbrtimuhity  tbddler 
screening  program  is  offered  several  times  pe:r  year  at  no  charge. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


Par?n!r.  help  evaluate  the  program^  develop  lEPs  for  their  chiWren,  and  serve 
bh  the  a<iv£5Cry  committee.  Bimbrithly  parent  grbups  meetings  are  held  throughout 
the  county.  Parents  also  are  encouraged  to  volunteer  in  the  classrbbm  br 
observe. 
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GEORGIA 


Grant  Title:  ^^^"f""^  ^"P°''^«  IntcrvcntiSn  for  Infants  of  Adolescent 

Grantee:  Northeast  Health  DistHct.  Clark  County  Board  bf  Health 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

T^si'^miiM'l  of  ^ole.cent  . others, 
and  family  ^aria^lcs.   Twenty  ^  uSr^^l^lS  ^m^^^ 

are  served  through  their  second  birthday  or  until  Th,.«%  ^       .  * 
at  ri.Jc  (based  upon  established  crit<;^L):  °°  considered 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

whai  ib  cxoect  when  the  VhJw      r      J  u^***"  '°  the  hospital;  they  discuss 

inieracUonf  bftwe^  thfmoth  r  and  child '  ^^portance  of  quality 

first  eight  weekrliwI^RlTror  tfi«  n.^t  visits  are  made  weekly  for  the 

the  child  reaches  24  months  of  agt           '  '"^''^'^^^  '""'^^ 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

S^r^glif  -^^^  HomfS  refe^tth^ 

negative  responses  toward  fflL  ptiti^  alternat"es     DuH^»  ^*,P"cnts'  most 
sessions,  the  FIS  interprets  the  baby's  bchav,^^^^^^ 

appropriate  responses.  ocnaviors  for  the  parent  and  models 


HAWAII 


BEMQNSTRATrQN  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Ho'opa  0!a  Project 


Grantee: 


CqDamunications  Disbrdcr  Glinic 

kapioiani  Women's  ft  ehildrcn*s  Medical  Center 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

Thisi  project  serves  10  -  12  infants  under  30  months  of  age»  with  a  hearing 
loss  of  svifficicht  degree  to  require  amplification. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  project  has  adapted  the  SJ£I-HI  curriculum  to  meet  the  linguistic  and 
cultural  needs  of  farnilies  from  three  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  project  offers  a 
flexible  range  of  home-based  and  clinic-based  services. 
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IDAHO 


DEMONSTRATinM  HP  A  Kit 

Grant  Title:  Family  Involvement  with  At-Risk  and  Handicapped  Infanti 

Special  Education  Department,  University  of  Idaho 

GHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULAtlON 

th^irJ^^  f'T^^'*^^^^;'^  handicapped  infants  bfrth  to  age  3  years  and 
their  families,  regardless  of  the  type  or  severity  of  handicap.  ^ 

PROGRAM  FOR  GHltDREN 

motor-communication,  social,  and  self-carr^kim  sensory-moter. 
PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

ilpi^iifili 

in  the  home.  involvement  with  infant  programming  ,n  the  classroom  and 
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INDIANA 


BEMQNSTRATIDN  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Ncighborcare:  Integrated  Family  Day  Gare  Home  Model 


Grantee: 


Purdue  University 


GHARAGTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

 The  project  serves  approximately  6  to  12  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  5 

years.  Children  are  served  regardless  of  their  handicap  with  the  exception  of 
those  having  severe  physical  disabilities. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


_  One  of  the  project's  %6z\s  is  to  increase  both  the  level  and  the  cdordination 
of  services  to  handicapped  preschool  children.  A  second  goal  is  to  provide  full- 
time  child  care  and  educational  services,  for  handicapped  preschool  children  J_n 
mainstrcamcd  family  day-care  hbin«  A  third  goal  is  to  train  FDCH 

prbvidcrs  td  care  for  handicapped  children.  Providers  can  choose  to  enroll  in  the 
Ghiii  DcvcJbpmcht    Associate^  ^  p^  a    natibhally    recb^hized    field-  and 

competency-based  training  program  fbr  early  childhbod  educatbis.  JFDGH  providers 
are  also -trained-  tO-  usc^-thc HICQMR  Ginncicalttm  and  pre  teaching 
techniques  and  to  dcvcl^op  individual _  education  p[ans  (iEP)._  After  successful 
completion  of  training,  providers  receive  a  Ncighborcare  certificate. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serycs  18  to  20  children  age  2  years  9  months  to  school  age 
who  arc  primarily  physically  fiLandicapped  and  have  secondary  handicaps  in  fine- 
and  gross-motor,  speech,  language,  cognitive,  and  social  skills.  Ten 
nonhandicapped  preschoolers  are  also  served. 


Grantee: 


The  Capper  Foundatibh 
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PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

:  The  project  impiements  a  reverse  mainstreamihg  pr5iraiii.  By  offerihg  full- 
^^^^'^^lu    '^"l  P'^i^"'  P^r^^  ^ho  enroll  their  ndnhandicappcd 

l.^h.r,  '^'^''.^^''^^J^i^^^  ror.dcvelopmentally  delayed  children.  Staff 
members    Identify    strategies    and    methods   to    facilitate    interaction  between 

.\^"ih'^''^     '5'^."  ■"'''"''^'^^^^  '^'^  participation  of  nonhandicapped 

children  as  models  m  treatment.  '^vy^^ 


KENTUCKY 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


ScQuericcd  Transition  to  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  (STEPS) 


Year  of  Funding: 


Two 


Grantee: 


Child  Development  Centers  of  the  Bluegrass,  Inc. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


=  z  The  project  has  developed  procedures  to  be  used  by  agency  preschobls  which 
serve  180  handicapped  chiidrcn  birth  to  age  5  years  with  fbllow-up  services  to 
children  age  6  years  who  have  exited  the  prcschbbi  programs.  Handicapping 
conditions  of  chiidrcn  served  include  one  br  rnbre  significant  delays  in  major 
dcyclppmehtal  areas  (fine/gross  motor,  speech/language,  cognition,  and  social/self- 
help  skills).  Severity  ranjgcs  from  mild  to  severe/profound  levels. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  goal  of  the _  project  is  tb  develbp  and  implement  a  community-wide 
interagency  model  for  facilitating  the  successful  transition  of  handicapped  children 
from  prcschbbi  prb^raiM  environment  placements  in  public 

schbbls.    The  p^^^  agreement  plan  with  the  public 

scbbbl  outliELihi  ho^w  children  will  move  from  preschool  into  public  srhool  and  how 
teachers  aad  projccr  personnel  will  con  to  place  the  child  in  the  least 

restrictive  environment.  Transitional  class  options  have  been  developed  according 
to  each  child's  individual  needs. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parent  ihvblvcmeht  is  a  key  fictor  in  the  successful  transition  of 
handicapped  children  from  pr^chool  programs_  to  the  public  school.  The  project 
spbhsoTS  a  multilevel  parent  program  which  includes  group  inservicc,  individual 
ihscrvice^  parent  newsletter,  a  parent  resource  center  network,  and  linkage  to 
supplemental  _scrv^^^^  year,  parents  are  informed  of 

advbcacy  issues  jatid  are  introduced  to  the  various  service  options  available  to 
their  children.  Individual  educational  plans  include  objectives  related  to  parent 
linkage  to  the  public  school. 
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DEMONStRAtlON^RAjCT 

Grant  Title:  Direct  arid  Indirect  Service  Delivery  to  Handicapped  Infants 

of  Teenage  &  Adult  Single  Parent  Families 

Year  of  Funding:  Two 

Grantee:  Rosenwald  ehild  Development  Center 

Kentucky  State  University 


GHARAeTERiSTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  20  chjldren,  birth  to  age  3  years,  of  teenage  and  adult 
single-parent  fami'ies.  Children  served  are  deveiopmentally  delayed  or  high-risk 
for  developmental  delay.  Biological  and  environmental  risk  factors  are  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  service. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

_^  Chjldren  receive  one  and  one-half  hours  of  intervention  services  weekly 
Older  children  attead  group  activities  in  the  project  classroom  biweekly.  Home- 
b?sed  services  are  provided  for  younger  infants  and  their  families  and  for  other 
children  when  required  due  to  family  situation.  During  the  home-based  sessions 
the  teacher  and  parent  di.cuss  the  child's  past  performance,  develop  an 
instruciional  plan,  and  implement  the  plari  and  activities. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

_  A  teen  parenting  program,  in  cdoperatibri  with  the  local  hospital  arid  public 
schools,  IS  provided  for  sirigle,  teen  parents^  age  17  years  and  younger.  Adult 
single  parents,  age  18  years  arid  older,  participate  in  another  program  In  both 
programs,  parents  and  fariiilies  receive  information  and  support  through  family  life 
classes,  parerit-tb-parent  groups,  and  counseling.  Parerits  and  families  are 
encouraged  Jo  participate  ^directly  in  the  instructiorial  planning,  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  tfieir  child's  program.  Individual  notebooks  of  instructions  and 
activities  are  developed  by  staff  members  and  parents  to  facilitate  parents' 
interaction  with  their  children  at  home. 
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MAINE 


demonstrat«:hsj^rant 

Grant  Title:  Preventive  Retention  Project 

Grantee:  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Retardation 


eHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


Approximately  80  infants  will  be  identified  and  served  each  year.  Risk 
categories  include  organic  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  circurnstanccs  of  birth^ 
and  environmental  conditions  that  could  be  expected  to  lead  to  emotional  or 
behavioral  disorders  or  developmental  delays.  The  program  also  serves  the 
families  of  these  infants. 


PROGRAM  FOR  eHlLDREN 

L  _  The  project's  objectives  arc:  to  institute  cbitiprchehsive  newborn  screening 
procedures  and  subsequent  assessments;  to  develop  ah  interagency, 
niultidisciplinary  service  system  using  existing  service  providers;  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  screening  and  service  deli  very  systems;  to  provide  staff 
dev_elpprrient  and  training;  and  to  disseminate  the  model  thfoughout  th(^  State  in 
anticipati^on  of  Statewide  replication.  Screening  to  identify  handicapped  and  at- 
risk  children  takes  place  during  pregnancy,  at  delivery,  or  during  the  perinatal 
period.  After  assessment,  these  children  are  referred  to  "Family  Support  Teams," 
drawn  from  private  and  public  agencies. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parent-child  interactions  arc  measured  using  the  Home  Observation  for 
Measurement  of  the  Envirdnmerit  (HOME),  structured  home  observation  scales,  and 
the  Feeding  Scale.  Measures  of  family  fuhctionihg  include  the  Schedule  of  Recent 
Events,  the  Family  Support  Scale,  and  the  Questionnaire  of  Resources  and  Stress. 
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DEMONSTRATION^  GRANT 


Grant  Title:  Washington  Gounty  Ghildren^s  Program 

Year  or  Funding:  Three 

Grantee:  Child  and  Youth  Board  of  Washington  County 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


The  project  serves  handicapped  ehildreh  birth  to  age  3  years  and  their 
families  in  rural  northeastern  Maine.  The  parents  must  be  willing  to  be  involved 
and  cddpefatc  with  programming  for  their  child. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

;  The  project  traim^^^^  residents,  known  as  town  home  advisors,  to  provide 
services  to  handicapped  children  and  their  parents.  The  project  offers  a 
cbnibinatibn  honic-  and  center-based  prcgra  The  home-based  facet  of  the 
prx)gram  is  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  child  and  the  parent.  On 
alternate  weeks,  when  home  visits  do  not  occur,  the  parents,  children,  and  staff 
members  participate  in  a  two-hour  group  session  at  the  center. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

The  projc^^^^  individual  education  plan  (lEP)  for  each  child's 

primary  caregiver.  The  lEP  is  based  on  assessment  (using  the  NCAST  Assessment 
Scales  developed  by  the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Nursing)  of  the 
parent's  skills  in  three  areas:  feeding,  teaching,  and  the  home  environment,  the 
parent  and  town  home  advisor  work  together  to  develop  activities  to  improve  the 
parentis  skUls  in  weak  areas^  support  specialist  works  with  the  families 

and  project  staff  members  to  provide  supportive  mental  health  services.  The 
project  offers  parent  support  and  education  groups. 


EKLC 
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DEMONSTRATION  ^ANT 


Grant  Title: 


Rural  Utilization  of  Resources  to  Awaken  teaming  (RURAL) 


Year  of  Funding: 


Three 


Grantee: 


School  Administrative  District  #62 


CHARAeTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPUtATlON 

The  project  serves  six  to  nine  children  age  3  to  5  years.  Most  children 
accepted  into  the  program  display  mild  to  moderate  handicaps  (developmental 
delays;  emotibnaU  social^  or  behavioral  problems;  physical  handicaps;  speech  or 
language  impairments). 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


  The  project  provides  an  integrated  iMrning^  «  in  a  center-based 

classroom.  The  curticulum  focuses  i)n_  the  development  of  the  child's  social, 
cognitive,  and  motor  skills.  Therapeutic  sessions  are  interspersed  with 
opportunities  to  participate  in  more  traditional  preschool  experiences  such  as  sand 
and  water  play,  painting,  and  dress-up.  In  addition  to  individualized  classroom 
experience,  haudicapped  children  may  participate  in  other  instructional  experiences 
including  individual  tutorial  sessions,  specialized  small-group  instruction,  and 
home-based  training. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  use  their  talents  and  skills  to  contribute  to  the 
program.  Parents  may  serve  as  aides  in  the  classroom,  make  instructional 
materials,  and  host  parent  meetings.  Activities  for  parents  are  based  on 
identified  needs  and  are  provided  by  a  parent  support  group. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


DEMQNSTRATIQN^RANT 

drant  Title:  Parents  and  efiildreh  Together  (PACt) 

Year  oT  Funding:  Three 

Grantee:  South  Shore  Mental  Health  Center  Inc. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

1  ^  PACT  serves  45  high-risk  children  and  children  vyith  special  needs  birth  to 
age  5  years  whose  parents  are  incarcerated  or  are  being  treated  for  alcoholism  or 
drug  addiction.  Parents  must  be  receiving  services  from  an  adult  agency 
represented  on  the  PACT  board. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  project  acknowledges  that  parents'  basic  needs  must  be  met  before  they 
can  meet  the  needs  of  their  children.  The  project  offers  direct  and  transition 
services  to  cWidren  and  their  families.  The  project  brings  together  a  board  of 
adult,  child,  and  social  service  agencies  to  form  a  transagency  alliance  which 
results  m  a  comprehensive,  family-focused  service  plan  for  children  and  their 
parents. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

First,  families  receive  short-term,  intensive,  home-based  services.  Then,  the 
families  are  supported  and  trained  in  advocacy  skills  while  they  are  phased  into 
existing  commuhity  agencies  and  educational  programs.  Finally^  folldw-up  support 
is  provided  to  the  family  while  consultation  and  technical  assistance  is  provided 
to  the  accepting  agency.  The  project  also  offers  education  and  support  groups 
for  adult  agency  staff  and  parents. 


ERIC 
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DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title:  Pathways  for  Ghildren 

Year  of  Funding:  Three 
Grantee:  Enabie,  Inc. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

-The  project  serves  children  with  life-threatening  illnesses  or  degenerative 
diseases.  Children  served  are  birth  to  age  3  years  arid  profoundly  ill  and  at 
home;  age  3  to  8  years  and  homcbound  due  to  their  debilitating  medical 
conditions-  and  age  3  to  8  years  and  able  to  function  in  a  school  setting. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHibDREN 

^fojcct  staff  members  try  to  maximize  each  child's  developmental  potential 
and  ^increase  each  child's  ability  to  cope  with  death  and  degenerative  disease 
Services  are  determined  by  the  child's  condition  and  include  individual  play 
therapy.  Staff  members  teach  professionals  to  better  serve  seriously  ill  children 
and  Support  classmates. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Direct  intervention  includes  support  groups  for  parents  and  individual  support 
for  siblings,  resource  packets,  and  instruction  for  home-care  management  All 
services  are  aimed  at  maintaining  the  child  in  the  least  restrictive  environment 
preparing  the  family  to  cope  with  anticipated  changing  educational  need'  and 
services  as  the  child's  condition  deteriorates,  and  maximizing  choices  available  to 
the  family. 
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DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Infant-Tdddlcr  Demonstration  Project 


Year  of  Funding: 


Three 


Grantee: 


Language  and  Cognitive  Development  Center 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  children  under  age  30  months  who  exhibit  unusual  social- 
cmdtidnal  behavior  patterns  and  develdpmeDtaU  speech,  ahi  language  delays  of  six 
months  or  more.  Typically^  the  children  have  neurological  problems,  exhibit 
auti^stic^or  autistic-1^^  or  have  experienced  severe  emotional  or 

environmentai  deprivation.  Over  the  three-year  grant  period,  the  project  will 
screen  about  6(3  children  and  initiatc__treatmcnt  for  20  to  30  children.  One-third 
to  one-half  of  the  children  served  are  Hispanic  ahd/br  Black. 


PROGRAM  FOR  eRILDREiN 


The  project  provides  screening^  identification,  and  M 
children.     Two  one-hour  sessions  with  tlie^  p^  child  involve  intensive 

cognitive  dcvciopmchtal  work  within  the  structurc  of  the  child's  relationship  v^^ith 
the  parent.  Regular  home  visits  arc  made  monthly  to  generalize  program 
activities  from  center  to  home. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  arc  required  to  help  instruct  their,  children  and  attend  a  seven- 
session  parent  cducatiori  wdrlcshop.  Parents  receive  emotional  support  from 
weekly  parent  support  groups,  therapy,  family  advocacy,  sibling  services,  and  sign- 
language  classes. 


D'\26 


Grant  Title:  Idcmification  and  Remediation  of  ah  At-Risk  Preschool 

Population 


Children's  Language  Institute,  Inc; 
eHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  PDPUtATieN 


.1,1^^*'*^  proJccL  screes  ncurologically  impaired,  language-  and  learning-disabled 
Children  age  2  1/2  to  5  years. 


PROC5RAM  F0R  eflltDREN 


_Tfie_  project  prepares  preschool,  language-  and  Jearning-disabled  children  for 
successful  entry  into  regular  school  and  helps  them  attain  a  level  of  success 
commensurate^with  their  level  of  inielUgencc.  Children  attend  a  half-day  ptoaram 
live  days  ^cekly.  A  project-designed  curriculum  combines  language  and  cognitive 
learning.  Fo^ir  narmal  children  are  enrolled  in  the  classroom  as  peer  models.  A 
general  preschool  framework  is  used  for  class  scheduling,  though  all  curriculum  is 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


_  A_  sacml  w^-fccr^leads  weekly  group  counseling  scssLohs  and  parent  workshops 
for  trainmR^n  chiJd  development  and  behavior  jnanageraent  techniques.  Individual 
counscJmg  sessions  and  home  visits  arc  scheduled  as  needed.  The  speech/language 
puhologist  visits  each  child's  home  five  times  a  year  to  consult  individually  with 
the  family  about  appropriate  experiences  for  the  child. 
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MIGHIGAN 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Family  bay  Care  Project 

Grantee:  Family  Day  Care  Project 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


This  pfojeQt  trains  family  day-care  providers  frxijiL  Washtenaw  iZounty  to  care 
for  _  children  with  special  needs.  Day-care  ^rdviders^  register  for  a  series  of 
seminars  and  workshops  and  receive  rcgujar  home  visits  from  the  special  services 
coordinator.  A  spcciaj  effort  is  made  to  reach  those  peopJc  already  providing  day 
care  to  handicapped  children. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Practical  seminars  span  cight-mdnth  intervals.  The  curricuJura  fbcjoses^  on 
four  areas  of  special  care:  physical,  cognitive,  cmotibhal,  aad  sensory.^  Trainees 
arc  taught  observation  a^nd  screening  techniques,  bcJiavibral  management,  and 
special  care  techniques.   Some  seminars  address  p^  skills  with  emphasis  on 

the  iriteractidn  betwcch  children  and  the  providers.  Child  development  workshops 
stress  understahding  of  cognitjye  st^^^  and  how  these  relate  to  the  planning  of 
appropriate  activities  for  children.  Enrollees  are  exposed  to  issues  related  to  the 
care  of  adopted,  biracial,  abused,  neglected,  and  at-risk  children  and  infants. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


DEM6NSTRATt0N  6RANT 


Grant  Title: 


Language  Development  Model  -  Choctaw 


Year  of  Funding: 


Three 


Grantee: 


Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 


eHARACTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  handicapped  Choctaw  Indian  children  birth  to  age  5  years. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Staff  membeTS  visit  the  home_  once  a  week  to  teach  and  train  parents. 
Meetings  are  held  dncc:  a  month  for  parents  to  share  concerns  and  cbmmbri 
problems  in  raising  chiidreh  with  special  needs.  The  first  effort  of  the  program 
is  to  help  parents  understand  their  handicapped  children.  The  goal  of  the 
prograihzis  to  increase  the  children's  language  dcveldpmcht.^  M 
Pbrtafcc  Parent  Program  and  Pixtagc  Parental  Befiayidr_ In ven  are  used  to  help 
childreri^s_Iajvguage  developi^  Portage_  Gaide  to  Early  Education, 

staff  members  wriic  individual  activity  charts  and  language  development  guides 
that  focus  on  traditional  Choctaw  arts  and  crafts  (sewing,  cooking,  music,  art, 
wood  working,  beading,  basketry,  weaving). 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


Parents  are  crmsidered  primary  edacators  of  their  children.  Staff  members 
train  parents  to  teach  their  children  English  language  skills;  refer  families  for 
medical,  psychoiogical,  and  social  services;  provide  parents  with  education 
experiences;^  organize  support  groups;  and  involve  parents  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  the  project. 
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MQNTANA 


DEMQKSTRATION  OR  A  NT 

Grant  Title:  Co-TEACH 

Grantee:  University  of  Montana 


eHARAetERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

•ii  J'^^,pf°3"t  "rves  eight  and  four  year  old  Jiandicapped  children,  all  of  whom 
will  be  eligible  for^ublic  school  special  services  in  the  years  subsequeht  to  their 
enrollment  in  "Cb-TEAeH."  At  least  four  of  six  handicapping  conditions  are 
present:  mild  mental  retaj-dation,  moderate  to  severe  mental  retardation,  sensory 
impairment,  physical  or  medical  problems,  multiple  handicaps,  and  autistic  or 
autistie-likc  behavior. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

=  ,  ™^J°''.  aim  of  this  project  is  ia  ensure  that  child  progress  observed  in 

early_  intervention  programs  is  maintained.  Features  include  assessment  of 
adaptive^  behavior  requirements  in  receiving  classrooms,  child  training  in  acadeSic 
independence  and  social  competence,  involvement  of  receiving  teachers  in  the 
preschool  j)rogram,  and  use  of  a  "buddy  system"  in  which  older  students  are 
paired  with  ybUnger  handicapped  students. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

^    _  Patents  participate  each  week  in  the  classrobm^    Parents  learn  through  bri- 
the-job  training,  and,  when  necessary,  through  workshops  and  short  courses,  and 
tram  other  staff  tb  carry  but  their  child's  therapy  program.    Later,  parents  train 
he  receiving  teacher  to  deliver  preschool-developed  therapy  pfograms. 
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NEBRASKA 


DFMONST] 


Grantee: 


Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Nebraska 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


:  The  project  serves  children  birt^^  years  oL  varyirig  cdghitive 

ahiJiti(M  who _hivc_  severe  moibr  impairments.  Most  arc  nonambulatory  and  Jiave 
essentiaHy  no  functionaj  hand  use.  Ten  children  are  served  in  preschool 
classrooms;  six  infants  and  toddlers  will  be  served  in  homebound  programs. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

-  The  primary  goal  of  the  project  is  io  cMbJc^  children  t^  of 
their  environment  through  the- use  of  microcomputers.  Following  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  child's  needs,  project  staff  select  and  adapt  app^foprlate 
hardware  and  software.  Switches  to  operate  the  cpmputcrs  arc  selected  for  each 
child,  taklng^  into  account  thc^  child*s  positioning  requirements  and  range  of 
movement.  ThC:  children  us^  software  programs  that  are  deisJghed  to  build  social 
and  self-help  skills  as  well  as  cognitive  and  communication  skills. 


The  model  project  is  carried  but  within^M^  pubJic  school  program  for 

handicapped  infants  and  preschoxJers.  PreschooL-age  children  attend  preschool 
five  days  wceicly  fbr_four  hours  each  day.  Infants  are  enrolled  in  a  home-based 
program  which  offers  two  _  one-hour  home  visits  weekly,  as  weli  as  the 
supplemental  services  of  an  occupational  therapist  and  a  physical  therapist. 
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NEVADA 


BEMONSTRAtlQN  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Parent  and  Child  Early  Education  Resources  (PACEER) 


Grantee:  Research  and  Educational  Planning  Center 

University  of  Nevada  -  Reno 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


This  project  serves  chi|dreri  birth^  to  age  5  years  who  arc  severely  to 
prpfdundly  handicapped  or  are  at  medicaL  or  environmental  risk  for  developmental 
delays.    Normally  develop!^  are  served.    The  project  expects  to  serve 

45  children  during  the  three  years  of  the  demonstratidn  grant. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  project  offers  weekly  Group  and  Parent/Child  Group  sessions  at 

the  center,  in^iyiduai  sessions  in  the  home  or  center  are  availaWc.  weekly 
Based  on  assessment  information  and  parent  input,  individual  deveJopment  ^^oals 
are  established  in  the  areas  of  cb^riitibri,  communication,  motor,  social,  and  self- 
help.  Therapy  services  are  provided  on  a  consultation  basis.  Nonhandicapp^d 
peers  and  siblings  are  involved  in  the  program. 

;  _T*^^  Projec*  conducts  inservicc  staff  development  activities  and,  through  the 
University  of  Nevada  at  Reno,  provides  a  site  fbr  professional  preservice  and 
inservicc  training. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

The  project  works  lb  Mhancc  interactions  between  parents  and  children. 
Parents  are  asked  t^  be  present  and  to  parti^^  in  all  individual  sessions  witJi 
their  child.  The  project  offers  opportunities  for  classroom  voluriteerihg,  pareiit 
groups,  group^  ;^^  in  the  classroom,  and  special  speakers  and 

individual  counseling  led  by  the  parent  cdbrdinatar  A  Dad's  Group  mceis 
monllily.  JSlasses  are  offered  in  tropics  such  as  child  deyelbpment,  advocacy,  Jegal 
issnes,  and  coping  with  stress.  Pareiits  arc  invblved  in  project  planning^' child 
assessment,  program  imprementatibn,  arid  evaluation.  A  family  assessment  tool  has 
been  developed  and  implemented. 
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NEW  JERSEY 


BEMeNStRAtteN  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Chiidren*s  Optimal  Progress  in  Neurodevelopmental  Growth 

(COPING) 

Grantee:  John  F.  Kennedy  Medical  Center 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

 CQPING  serves  families  with  children   birlh  to  age   3   years   who  have 

neuromotor  dysfunction  as  evidenced  by  abnormal  muscle  tone,  postural  instability, 
developmental  delay,  and  problems  of  sensory  integration. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


  The  COPING  program  ihtcgrai^  services 

designexl  to  enhan  ^he_lif^  outcomes  of  children  iy  increasing  their  development 
skiiis  and  adaptive  coping  bckaviors.  Intervention  focuses  on  increasing  the 
children*s  developmental  capabilities  in  the  area^  of  postural  controU  mobility, 
manipulaUoii^  cognitive  processing,  and  cdmitiunicatibn.  Specific  strategies  are 
used  to  help  the  chLldreh  learh  to  cope  more  effectively  in  their  day-to-day 
environments.  Children  receive  services  one  to  three  days  per  week  in  center-  or 
home-based  settings. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


A  Coping  with  Stress  model  is  used  as  the  basis  for  Intervichtibh.  with 
famULes.  Parents  use  sdf-rated  assessment  instruments  to  Jdentify  their  stressors, 
coping  resources^  and_  vulnerabilities,  and  collaborate  with  project  staff  to  develop 
personalized  family  intervention  plans. 
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Gi-aiit  Title:  Langaage  Interaction  Intervention  Project 

Grantee:  Rutgers  Medical  School 

GHARAeTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

_^  J^  project  serves  children  age  2  to  5  years  who  exhibit  cognitive  and 
langaage  delays. 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

_  The  projcci  Is  designed  to  train  mothers  to  commubicale  effectively  with 
their  chUdren  attd  to  improve  their  children's  cbmihutiication.  ehildren  and 
motheTS  jcceivc  two  hours  of  programming  twice  weekly.  For  the  first  hour  of 
programming,  mothers  and  children  arc  separated.  Mothers  are  trained  in  the  Use 
of  language  and  application  of  specific  techniques.  Children  are  involved  in 
developmentally  appropriate  tcHvities  with  a  speech  pathologist.  During  the 
second  hour,  mothers  participate  in  the  classroom  with  their  children. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Mothers:  participate  in  biweekly  training^  sessions  designed  to:  (1)  increase 
understanding  ^f:  principles  of  early  language  development;  increase 
understanding  Qf_  how  their  o*rn  speech  contributes  to  the  children's  language 
dcMclopmentiB)  increase  ability  to  map  the  objects,  events,  and  actions  in  the 
chi  dren^s  secable  world,  and  <4)  increase  ability  to  respond  contingently  to  their 
children  s  commonications.  Mothers  participate  in  classroom  activities  with  their 
Children  and  practice  skills  and  techniques  learned  in  the  workshops.  Biweekly 
home  visits  are  made  to  encourage  generalization  of  skills  frOm  the  classroom  to 
tne  noitie. 
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NEW  MEXiee 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Training  in  Parenting  Skills  (TIPS) 


CHARAeTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

Tji^ -project    s«  families,    each    of    which    has    at    least  one 

devclqpmentally  disabled  parent  serving  as  primary  caretaker  to  children  birth  to 
age  six  years. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  activities  of  the  project  arc  primarily  directed  toward  the  pareits  and 
community  service  providers,  although  the  goal  of  the  pfi^jcct  is  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  risk  for  developmental  disabilities  in  childTcn  wJiosc  parents  are 
dcvclopmchtally  disabled.  IritcrvchtlQh  takes  place  in  the  home,  the  project's 
home-type  center,  aid ^  Indiyidual  sessions  and  weekly 

play  groups  for  parents  a;id  children  arc  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
^hc  child.  Project  staff  assist  parents  in  finding  the  most  appropriate  educational 
and  social  setting  for  the  children  served. 


T^ATION  GRANT 

«5ri»  t  Tit!i  ,  Parent-Infant,  Growth,  Advocacy  and  Planning  (GAP) 

"r.M,  University  of  New  Mexico^  School  of  Medicine 

Department  of  Pediatrics/Neonatology 


eHAirAetERisi  fcs  of  targJet  population 

Tire  children  and  families  served  by  this  project  receive  care  within  the 

university's  hcwj)orn  intensive  care  unit.  Over  530  premature  or  critically  ill 

infants  arc  admitted  to  the  unit  each  year.  Over  half  the  children  are  Hispanic 
or  Native  American. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The     primary     goal     of     this     project     is     to     apply     an  integrated 
medsc«^l/developmehtal   intervention   model   that   maximizes   the  developmental 
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pbtehtial  of  the  Jjareht  and  infant,  bcvelopmentai  interventibh  is  desighed  to  fiit 
naturally^into  the  medical  routine.  Training  activities,  routines,  and  materials 
prepared  for  parents,  nurses,  and  volunteer  cuddlcrs  promote  optimal  development 
during  daily  activities  such  as  diapering,  feeding,  and  medical  prbcedurcs. 
Specific  intervention  programs  are  designed  and  implemented  when  needed  The 
parentis  relationship  with  the  infant  is  defined  by  direct  teaching,  mddcling 
repetition,  and  positive  reinforcement.  Parents  are  encouraged  lo  learn  about 
their  cHildren,^bout  services  and  service  systems  available,  and  how  to  advocate 
for  their  children  after  discharge.  Continued  infant  assessment  and  support  to 
parent."  is  available. 
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NEW  YORK 


Grant  title:  Young   Babies,   Young   Moms   -   A   Training   Program  for 

Adolescent  Mothers 

Grantee:  Cantalician  Foundation,  Inc. 


eMARAeTERISTieS  OF  T ' 


POPULATION 


This  project  serves 
with    child-care  comniui 
developmcntally  or  p^ 
definite  need  to  txcv:  . 
and  be  ecbnortiicaUy  dis'tdv? 


nothers.    The  mothers  must  be  un^familiar 
have    an    at-risk,    handicapped^  or 
infant  birth  to  age  36  months;  have  a 
a  about  educational  programs  for  their  child; 
/li\c  p  ogram  also  addresses  the  specific  issues 


surrbuhdihg  devtlopment^liy  d^a^ytC  or  .-nentally  retarded  mothers. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

In  the  classroom  component,  classes  convene  three  times  weekly  and  cover 
topics  in  education,  psychosocial  development,  health  care,  and  family  services. 
Classes  continue  for  eight  months  and  are  followed  by  home  visits  for  three 
months. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

The  curxieulum  is  an  expanded  version  of  the  Infant  Stimulatibri/Mbthcr 
Training  materials  which  focus  bn  teaching  child  development  to  ybung  mbthers 
and  improving  the  amount  and  quality  of  ihteractibh  between  mother  and  infant. 

The  project  also  helps  niothers  deveiop  horne  ma^^^^ 
community  adaptation  skills.  The  Family  Services  component  of  the  project  uses 
a  curriculum  adapted  from  the  Cantalician  Center  for  Learning's  Specialized 
Farriily  Prbgrarri  arid  the  Irifartt  and  Toddler  Learning  Program.  Toddlers  can 
attend  class  three  times  weekly.  A  play  learnirig  specialist  also  works  with 
mothers  to  carry  over  classroom  learning  to  the  home  environment. 


o 

ERIC 


Grant  Title:  Special  Friends  and  Computer  Project 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Western  New  York,  inc. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

^  The  proiect  serves  approximately  24  ni6tor-  and  ianiuaRe-imbaired 
preschoolers  age  three  to  five  year,  and  their  parents.  Four  grOup^  afe  taS^ 
(1)  severely  physically  handicapped  children  of  normal  intelli|ence  who  are  non-" 
ii^  i^nr^rr*  J^)  -everdy  physlcany  handicapped  5,ildren  of  no^al 
Sildrirwho  f^n    •  communicating  multihandicpped 

m^in^Lr  °      "m'''"^^^  standard  deviations  or  more  below  th^ 

"fui  p^:rc^S^r'"'°"^  ^"'^      ''''''  '^^-'"^ 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

needs  of  physically  handicapped  students.  moauieu  lo  meet  the 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

orientation        th^  projeci  stall  members.     Training  sessions  provide  an 

P  y  4tMties  di^cus^s^^^^^^  ''''  hardware,  introduction  to 

manageSen   of  chTlS  persSl;efds'''nH  'f^F'^^  J^^rdm  the 

at  the  labs.  ^  personal  needs  and  behavior  during  transportation  and 
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DEMQNSTRATTQN  GRAWT 

Grant  Title:  Television  Instruction  for  Parent  Support  (TIPS) 

Grantee:  Young  Adult  Institute,  Inc. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  will  reach  about  500  mentally  retarded  infants  and  young 
children,  their  parents,  and  other  family  members  who  reside  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  Westchester  County. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  PARENTS 

Through  a  prdjcct-dcvcldpcd  weekly  television  scries,  families  receive 
training,  counseling,  crisis  inter ycntidn,  life  planning^  information  and  referral 
services,  and  other  support  services  essential  to  Ihc  maintcna  of  a  handicapped 
child  in  the  community.  By  pnoviding  a  cbs^^^  cddrdjriatcd 
network  of  support  in  the  most  accessible  placcrrt^^^^^ 

help  avert  unnecessary  family  dissolution  and  institutional  placement  of  disabled 
children.  A  hdtline  staffed  by  trained  individuals  guides  parents  to  appropriate 
resources.  The  series  will  be  translated  into  Spanish  and  simulcast  via  radio. 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Children  Who  Arc  Hearing-Impaired  in  Mainstream 

Environments  (Project  CHIME) 

Grantee:  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BOCES)  of 

Nassau  County 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  six  to  eight  hearing-impaired  childfch  age  2  to  5  years 
who  attend  tfic  BOCES  Program  for  the  Hearing  Impaired.  Degree  of  hearing  loss 
ranges  from  mild  to  profound. 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


Children  attend  a  mainstream  program  at  a  demonstration  preschool  site  up 
to  three  naornings  weekly.  The  remainifig  time  is  spent  at  the  BOCES  Hearing 
Impaired  Preschool  Prograra.    Length  of  time  for  placement  varies  according  to 
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each  chiid's  individual  education  plan  (lEP).  The  project-devei5ped  curricuium 
|^d  m  t^monstration  mai^.tream  sites  is  an  adaptation  or  traSnal  nu^^ 
school  activities.  Prototype  preschool  sites  that  will  serve  as  demonst?atioh 
centers  include  z  regular  nursery  school,  a  day  care  center  a  mother/chi  d  H  av 
group,  and  nursery  schools  affiliated  with  religious  inst^ut ion's    "'^'^'''^^^'^'^  P'^^ 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


^'^i'^^.^^    center    around^  training    piients    to    teach     their  children 
communication, skills  at  home.    Parents  of  mainstreamed  children  anend  SonrHlv 

bo[fi  4n"H-''°"H'''"'L'  ^'''=''  focu.^n  project-related  informaUc^.  Jarents  of 
boLh  iiandicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  can  attend  workSoDs  Ld 
orientation  sessions  pertaining  to  the  mainstreaming  of  hearing  irnp^ired  ch  ld^en 


DEMONSTRATION  r.P  AMJ 

Grant  Title:  Creating  Least  Restrictive  Options 

Gran'ce:  Syracuse  University 

CHARAeTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

.r..  u^^''^^'°^^  serves  ciiildren  who  are  autistic,  emoti5najly  handicabPed  or 

a„H  Jh-.H      '''''''a  '  '°  «  ^'^'^  the  demonstration  cSom 

and  children  age  3  to  7  years  participate  in  the  consultation  component 

PR0«3R  AM  FOR  CHILDREN 

r  ^'Uboif  Sa?f  '  rf  '«^'"^f'=*"'i«g  program  with  six  classrooms. 
t,^.-  ""^''^  nonhandicapped  children  to  one  child  with 

^^(^:i.  .  :.ceds^        speech  and  language  therapist  works  with  the  chiW^n  dS  v 

V^^^"^    Jr'rrJ;^^  m.  ^stream  classrooS^  woS 

wirh  .  ^ss.ocm  teacher,  providing  crisis  intervention,  and  introducing  materials 
on  ,nt:r,r.t.d  programming  for  teachers  and  administrators.  materials 

f'F.OGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


&EMQNSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Helping  Aaencie^  Promote  Parent  Empowerment  through 
Networking  (HAPPEN) 


Year  of  Funding: 


One 


Grantee: 


Appalachian  State  University 


CHARACTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  population  served  includes  the.  Tainily  dr  ahy.  handicapped  or  at-risk 
child,  birth  to  age  eight  /ears^  who  requires  assistance  in  the  hitwbrking  of 
services  among  different  agencies.  Twenty  to  25  iamilics  wJid  reside  iji 
county  rural  area  will  be  served  during  the  first  year.  Half  of  these  families  are 
ecdndmicaiiy  disadvantaged.  Priority  is  given  to  minority  or  underserved  chjldren; 
Special  efTdrt  is  given  to  assist  children  and  their  families  in  the  transition  f'^cm 
regional  hospital  care  back  to  their  home  cdmniunities,  and  from  presch'^ol 
services  to  the  public  schools. 

PROGRAM  FOR  eHILDREN 


The  project  focuses  on  mediating  linkages  between  lamilics  and  scrvLcc 
prdvidcrs  and  between  families  and  informal  support  networks.  Already  available 
services  arc  accessed  and  netwdrkcd  td  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  child  and 
family.  The  project  includes  members  of  all  ecological  units  (siblings^  relatives, 
rticnds,  church  members,  ebmmunity  members)  as  resources  that  bear  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  handicapped  child; 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

The  project  attempts  to  ijivdJvc  all  mernbers  of  the  family.  It  offers 
advocacy  training,  ancillary  support  (physical,  cmdiional,  ete.),_  edmm 
training,  and  other  cervices  and  activities  that  enhance  the  parent^  ability  to 
ensure  the  child's  needs  will  be  met  as  linkages  develop.  Parents  also  serve  on 
the  project's  advisory  council  arid  help  to  evaluate  the  prdgram.  The  project 
offers  workshops  for  siblings. 
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RATION  g^RANIf 


Grant  Title:  Charlotte  Circle  Project 

Year  of  Funding:  One 

Grantee:  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

CHARACTERiSTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

K>t  "  ^       ^  '  childrch  birth  to  a«e  three  years  who  reside  in 

Mecklenburg  Couf>ty  a?rd  arc  .cvcrely  or  profoundly  r  .arded. 

PRGGRANf  FOR  CHILDREN 

sLnrf  in^i^^m^oT  t^^icct  is  to  enhance  the  relationship  between  parents 
Md  _thr.r  nand.i^nped  rfcildren  by  increasing  the  child's  responsiveness,  reducing 

t^Z^^''^'r'^'''''r'^'''^  ''''  ^^^'"i^ition  of  dcvelopS 
K  respite  care.     Each  child  spends  J7  hours  weekly  is  the 

centcr-b^sed  program  and  re^^^^^       a  one-hour  weekly  hoSe  visit     Ctnter-ba  ed 

^u^^^l"'^-^'^.  ^r"''  visual,  and  auditory  stimulation-  vc^S  plar 
an<Lj)hysical  therapy-  ora!  stimulation;  ihcrapeutic  feeding-  lanRuaee 
sjim^ulation;  to.let  training;  and  red^iction  of  identified  interfering  beha^ioS 
During  thc^  home  visit,  staff  members  observe  parents  condSg  ikecS 
i!!^^"^"'  P'-°g'-«'"  to  other  family  members,  and  help    o  ve 

problems  regarding  daily  life  with  a  handicapped  child. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

rtf  ^^^^^^^^^^^y  a  one-hour  home  visit.  tJxiee  and  one-quarter  hours 
^^"^^^^"^^.P^'^^/^^^^^'  training,  a  one-hour  parent  support  group,  and  l1 
and  three-quarters  hours  released  time.  Parents  spend  Friday  mornings  at  the 
center  involved  in  activities  with  their  children  mornings  at  the 
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BEMONSTRATIQN  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


First  Years  together 


Grantee: 


Wake  County  Public  School  System 


CMARAeTERlSTieS  OF  TARGET  PDPULATIGN 

i  he  project  serves  30  high-r.         ants  birth  to  age  18  months  jcorrccter^  f  c 
prematurity)  and  their  families.    Irnaiits  are  premature,  have  been  hospita'*  ^  f  in 
a  hebnatal  intensive  care  unit  for  at  least  two  weeks,  and  have  not  iiccii 
diagnosed  as  having  cerebral  palsy  or  other  serious  brain  damage.    At  least  half 
of  the  children  come  from  low-income  families. 

PRdC5RAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  prdjcct  follows  the  Assessment-as-Intervention  model,  bcvelopmcnt  is 
assessed  via  bbscrvatidns  by  the  parent  and  a  professionai;  the  sissessment  process 
becomes  an  ihtcrvehtion  affecting  a  parent's  chnd-rearing  attitudes,  beliefs, 
khbwledjge,  and  behavior^  A  scries  of  ten  asscssmcrit-intcrvcntibn  sessions  are 
conducted,  each  followed  by  a  session  with  a  rcsburcc  specialist  who  ai^sists 
parents  ii  planning  appropriate  parenting  strategics  for  optimizing  the  chf^dl's 
development  and  locc^  >g  materials  ayvd  community  services  to  irhpiemerit  the  plaa. 
The  setting  for  interve  ntions  may  shift  from  home  to  center,  according  to  family 
preference. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  serve  as  primary  intervenors  with  their  children  and  as  evaiuators  of 
their  own  progress  and  of  the  overail  program.  Individual  counseling  is  provided 
on  request  and  parent  support  groups  arc  av^iUii  Ic.  The  project  measures 
butcbrncs  bf  parents'  attitudes,  values,  2nd  ciJiefs  about  parenting  and 
development;  '<h?wredgc  of  infant  dcvclo»^iiCrit;  parental  cbntrbU  arid  psychological 
well-bcihg:  Qua'ity  of  intcractibns  between  parent  and  child  is  acicsscl  at  12  and 
18  months  corrected  sge. 
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DEMQNSTRAtibN  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Volunteers  in  Partnership  with  Parents  (VIPP  Project) 

Grantee:  East  earolina  University 

CHARAGTERlStlCS  OF  tARGET  POPULATlGN 

..^^^..^'^^"^  ^""^^    moderately    and    severely/profoundly    retarded  and 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

_Thc  project  offers  services  at  home  and  in  the  center.  Children  unier  age  2 
Childrff ^'"'1'^  program,  With   Weekly  visits  from  VIPP  sffii 

Children  ^age  2  to  6  years  attend  the  ViPP  Project  center  three  davs  w.r  k  v 
comb.nat,on   of  a   developmental  and   behaviorally   implemTnted   inl^-  't  cnal 
approach  ,s  used,   TJie  teacher  and  paraprofessional  have  primary  respoV^Siifv 
for  direct  intervention  with  children.  «»ry  rcspoi,  r.Mity 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

about'™;,' chilJ'^ilrS^  ana  ^formal  instruction 

oriented  stimulation  ISvitlcs  and  c^e^^^  -apagement,  cognitive 

m^eets  monthly  to  provide  emotional  supp^"\|cfng\ith  specific  ^ 
that  foster  a  handicapped  child's  dev^opmeil  '  Fndiv  dual  y 

^^^t^^'^l,^,  —  and^  th.r^^ti!^  ,5, 
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BEMGNSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Support  Network  of  Rural  Intervention  Services  (SUNRISE) 

Year  of  Funding:  Three 

Grantee:  Appalachian  State  University 

GHARACTERISf ICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  40  to  50  mildly  to  pfdfouhdly  hahdicappcd  children  birth 
to  age  6  years  and  their  parents.  Handicaps  rnay  include  mental  retardation  and 
speech,  hearing,  vision,  orthopedic,  and  other  health  impairments. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  project  operates  five  center-based  parent  codpercti  rural 
western  North  Carolina.  The  centers  average  six  children  each  and  are  open  two 
half-days  weekly,  year-round.  Parents  work  in  the  classrooms  as  teachers.  The 
classroom  program  targets  appropriate  behavior,  social  interactions,  preacademic 
preparatidh,  independence,  and  high  engagement  levels.  A  major  focus  is  the 
ehildreh's  attentional  and  active  engagement  with  adults,  peers,  and  the  physical 
ehvirdhmeht. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Co-op  managers  t^ach  parents  basic  child  care,  intervention,  and  behavior 
mdnitdrihg  routines.  These  routines  are  designed  to  give  parents  the  necessary 
skills  and  competencies  td  funciidn  as  prcschddl  teachers,  td  ehhahre  the 
children's  behavior  and  dcvcldpmc^  ajid  to  measure  the  children's  acquisition  of 
target  behaviors.  Parents  help  with  management,  teaching,  keeping  records,  and 
maintaining  the  center.  Siblings  of  the  handicapped  children  attend  the  co-ops, 
and  special  training  events  are  scheduled  for  parents  as  needed. 
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PEMQNSTR  ATK3N^R  ^  Slj 

Gran*  Title;  A  Social  Communicative  Intervention  Model 

^f^"^«e-  efiildren's  Hospital  Medical  Center 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


_  The  project  serves  term  or  near-term  infants  who  have  suffered  from 
couJs'fof  7h'^  ^"b^<=^"J«t  clinical  evidence  of  hypoxic  encephalopa  hy  Over ?h^ 
course  of  three  years,  the  project  will  serve  30  children.         ^      ^     >     ^^cr  me 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

comb^cc^^'^S^^'J''""'''^'^^  attempts    to  develop 

competence    m    social    communicat  on.       Phase    I     PrSm^r^    r^,-^'      >i  r 

Interaction  (one  hour  Weekly,  increased  as  .^dSl), '?ocu  «  ^  ^ 
Cnm^— u'"^  dialogue.       Phase    II,    InlenS  Nonvirba 

treatments  ^h^'.^  attempts  through  indiviS 

m  T;-  f      i  .  i^^^^^^  demonstrate  nonverbal  communication  Pha^p 

m.  Initial  Verbal  gymbolic)  Intervention,  attempts  to  establish  a  cSe  vo6abularv 

S"  1?^'"^°' r  ^^^''^  Expanding  Verbal  (Symbolic)  Skills  focusS  on  the 
establishment  of  multiword  combinations.  '  °" 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Infnr^l^^  ^''^T  r^'SiJy  plans  and  tries,  through  training  to 

inform  farailies  about  handicapping  conditions  and  help  parents  be  thernn^^^^^ 
agents,  obtain  services  from  .utside  agencies,  and  develop  skiuf to  «,pe  ^fh  th. 
stresses  of  rearing  a  handicapped  child.  ^ 
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DEMONSTRATION  ^RANT 

Grant  Title:  Training  and  Educational  Assistance  for  Children  with 

Handicaps  (TEAeH) 

Grantee:  Stark  County  Board  of  Mental  Retardation  and 

beveiopmcntai  Disabilities 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  vwicci  serves  95  preschool  children  birth  to  a^e  6  years  who  have 
substantial  developmental  disabilities  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental  Disabilities. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  project  provides  a  comprehensive  multidiscipiinary^  program  for 
har^iUicapped  preschool  children  in  settings  Integrated  with  nonhandicapped  peers. 
Infants  and  their  parents  receive  one  hour  of  training  weekly,  focusing  on  the 
seiisdrimotdr  develdprncnt  of  the  child.  Toddlers  atterd  a  half-day  integrated 
p^rograih  based  dri  the  Uzgiris-Hunt  Ordinpl  Scales  of  Psycholdgical  Dcvcldpment. 
The  preschool  program  bpcratcs  five  days  week  during  the  regular  schddl  year 
and  focuses  bh  the  development  of  skills  tha  arc  critical  to  success  in  a 
mainstream  chvironmeht.  The  children  begin  the  program  in  self-contained 
classrooms  located  in  a  regular  public  school.  Gradually,  students  are 
mainstreamed  into  existing  classes  for  nonhandicapped  children. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  of  children  in  the  infant  or  tb^ddlcr  compohen  are  required  to 
participate.  Daytime  respite  care  for  children  is  provided  so  that  parents  can 
attend  weekly  wdrkshdps  and  training  sessidns,  including  a  nine-month  series  on 
behavior  management,  social  learning  theory,  human  growth  and  development^  and 
personal  growth  and  development.  Parents  of  children  in  the  preschool  component 
receive  similar  services,  with  the  exception  of  respite  care. 
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PEMOf^STRATION  GRANT 
Grant  Title:  Project  Access 

Grantee:  Cincinnati  Center  for  Bevelopmental  Disorders 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

f'^c  project  serves  abused  and  neglected  children  age  2  to  5  years  who  are 
suspected  or  having  developmental  disabilities.  Each  year  staff  screen  250 
children;  190  to  158  children  r?>,ceive  in-depth  evaluations  through  local  school  and 
grani  «sourccs.  Children  «,Uh  complicated  developmental  disabilities  receive  a 
-r.'raprehensive,  longitudinal,  multidisciplinary  evaluation  through  referrals  to  local 
^sources  and  the  University  Affiliated  Cincinnati  Center  for  Developmental 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  prbjcct's_goal  is  to  devcl^^  an  interdisciplinary  educational  imervention 
'9^^'^^  ^^<i.^^d  neglected  childreh  who  are  developmentally 
disabled/learning  impaired;  develop  remedial,  individual  education  plans  for  these 
childTen;   and   provide   access   to  educational   placements  to   meet  individual 

nr^  ^S,'?"t'  '"r^'f   "^'I  fl  '^^^""^  to  appropriate  Community 

program^    Twenty-four  children  attend  the  Diagnostic  Preschool  where  they  are 

^^l^i^U^^'^'i^^f^^'^  '^''^  and  receive  language  therapy  and  additional 
therapy  as  needed,  The  team  reviews  diagnostic  status  and  trial  treatment  results 
biweekly.  Findings  are  shared  with  the  child  welfare  agency  and  parents  or 
foster  parents.^ The  project  offers  local  teachers  and  therapists  inscrvice  training 
on  methods  and  objectives^  Staff  members  visit  the  child's  community  placement 
tor  consultation  and  assessment  of  programs. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

_  During_  their  child's  enroli^^^^^^  in  the  Diagnostic  Preschool,  parents  are 
offered^  individual  or  group  social  work  treatment  and  behavior  management 
counseling.  All  parents  are  counseled  on  the  findings  of  developmental 
evaluations  and  on  educational  due  process  and  placement  procedures 
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gEMONSTRATIQN  GRANJT 

Grant  Title:  Remediating  Social  Deficits  in  Peer  Interactions 

Grantee:  The  Ohio  State  University 


CHARAeTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  PiDPULATION 

The  project  will  develop  a  model  for  enhancing  peer  iriteractioh  skills  of 
dcvclopmcntaliy  delayed  children  age  3  to  5  years.  The  project  provides  services 
to  approximately  24  children,  their  parents,  and  teaching  staff.  Ghildren  are 
selected  from  existing  community  programs  oh  the  basis  of  teacher 
recdmmehdatidris,  parent  interviews,  and  classroom  observations. 


PROGRAM  FOR  eHitDREN 


^i^-  Children  participate  in  small  playgroups  that  function  as  a  scttiag  for 
implementation,  evaluation,  and  refinement  of  aa  assessment  instrument  and  an 
intervention  curriculum.  The  assessment  instrumenf  measures  the  use  of 
appropriate  affect,  characteristic  levels  of  play,  range  of  cammunications  skills, 
and  specific  social  processes  such  as  the  initiation,  maintenance,  and  terr  ination 
of  peer  interactions.  The  curriculum  presents  dctailjcd  intervention  strate^  and 
procedures  for  matching  those  strategies  to  the  assessed  needs  of  individual 
children.  Children  participate  in  integrated  early  education  class'-ooms  as  part  of 
the  intervention  process. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Assessment  procedures  address  family  interaction  patterns,  social  hetworfc^ 
and  overall  family  functioning.    Strategies  for  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
child's  social  network  in  the  family  and  the  community  will  be  developed  and 
implemented.    Parents  and  siblings  arc  encouraged  to  participate  In  a  series 
support  group  sessions. 
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DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Model  Early  LntcrvehtJori  Program  to  Develop  a  Linked 


Evaluation  -  Programming  System 


Grantee: 


Center  on  Human  Envelopment,  University  of  Oregon 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

Thej>roject  serves  handicapped  inFahts  and  young  children  age  15  to  36 
mb.nths.  Each  of  two  center-based  classrooms  enrolls  ten  to  thirteen  handicapped 
children  and  four  to  five  nonhandicapped  children.  The  handicapped  children 
demonstrate  a  range  of  impairments  (mild  to  severe)  and  a  variety  of  etiologies. 
The  nonhandicaoped  children  are  at  risk  for  medical  reasons  (by  virtue  of 
placement  in  a  newborn  intensive  care  unit)  or  for  environmental  reasons  (as 
identified  by  a  county  welfare  agency),  or  are  siblings  of  participating 
handicapped  children. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

ehiJdren  are  served  in  two  center-based  classrooms  for  three  hours,  four 
days  weekly.  Infants  are  served  in  weekly  baby  groups  whjch  are  held  at  the 
center  and  which  include  their  caregivers.  The  curriculum  is  based  upon  a 
behavioral-developmental  philosophical  orientation;  an  activity-based  approach  to 
instruction;  and  a  strong  linkage  between  assessment,  intervention,  and  evaluation. 

A  cdmpirehensive  assessment-evaluation  system  is  linked  directly  to  the 
child's  individual  educalionai  pian  (lEP)  and  subsequent  instructional  programming. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PAREN'^S 

The_project  provides  education!  ind  support  services  to  families.  Flexible 
family  involvement  is  emphasized,  arid  participation  is  encouraged  in  the 
development  of  the  lEP  arid  individual  family  involvement  plans.  Parent 
participation  in  the  classroorii  is  encouraged,  and  support  activities  and  training  at 
home  are  available.  A  Parent  Survey,  a  Parent  Self-Appraisal  Inventory,  a  Weekly 
Parent  Involvement  Activity  Log,  and  a  Parent-Satisfaction  Questionnaire  are  used 
to  measure  impact  on  families. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PEN«mSl  RATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title:  Helping  Achieve  Potential  of  Preschool  Youngsters  (HAPPY) 

Grantee:  School  District  of  the  City  of  Allentown 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

 The  project  serves  mildly  handicapped  children  age  4  to  5  years  who  have 

not  yet  entered  school  or  who  arc  newly  enrolled  in  kindergarten.  Handicaps  may 
include  learning  disabilities,  educablc  mental  retardation,  dcvclopmentai  ajtd 
language  delays,  mild  emotional  disturbances,  and  social  maladjustments.  Services 
are  focused  on  high-risk  students  who  arc  culturally  different  or  economically 
disadvantaged. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Three  classes  obcratc  weeJcdays  for  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  .^jrarn 
uses  dcvi5lcj>mcntal  j^vid  bcRavidral  techniques  with  a  curriculum/assessmen*  linkage 
model.  Objcctives_ are  based^  on  needs  identified  using  the  criterion-referenced 
Uniform  Perrormance  Assessment  Scal^  and  are  linked  to  the  HI-COMP 

Curriculum.  The  curriculum  emphasizes  language  and  cognitive  development. 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

InscTVice  training  for  parehts  is  held  monthly;  transportation  and  child  care 
arc  provided.  Parents  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  classroom  and  to 
observe  classes  through  two-way  mirrors.  The  project  distributes  a  monthly 
newsletter  for  parents  and  operates  a  parent  drop-in  center  and  a  "make-and- 
take"  lending  toy  library. 


Grant  Title:  Rural  Kindergarten  Identification  and  Developmental 

Screening  (KIDS) 

Grantee:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

Each  spring,  the  project  screens  alJ  children  in  an  eight-county  rural  area 
who  will  enter  kindergarten  the  foUowing  fall,  A  home-based  program  serves  44 
at-risk  children  during  the  summer  prior  to  their  entrance  into  a  regular 
kindergarten  class.  The  project  uses  a  consultant-teacher  model  to  maintain  these 
children  in  the  regular  kindergarten  class  during  the  school  year. 

PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

_  Children  are  screened  and  those  suspected  of  having  Handicaps  are  assessed 
horty-louj  of  the  children  are  enrolled  in  a  summer  intervention  program:  At  the 
-r-  l-  summer,  cfiildren  are  screened  again  and  special  learning  needs  are 
identiried.  The  project  adapts  the  regular  kindergarten  curriculum  to  meet  the 
specjai  needs  of  each  clw.J.  All  children  are mainstreamed  into  regular 
kindergarten  classes,  A  follow-up  progress  assessment  is  carried  out  The 
summer  ^program  is  home-based  and  trains  the  kindergarten  teacher,  the  parent 
and    other    school    personnel    to    work    together    to    prepare    the    child  for 


PROGRAM  FDR  PARENTS 


th.ir  workshops,  receive  training,  actively  participate  in  instructing 

their  at-risk  preschoolers,  help  to  develop  materials,  and  evaluate  the  program. 


DEMONSTRATION  OR  A  NIT 

Grant  Title:  Parent  and  Toddler  Training  (PATT) 

Grantee:  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children 

CHAP.ACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

»  HH.^''^-'"?-'^"  ^""^  visually  impaired  and  mcltihandicapped  infants  and 
toddlers  birth  to  age  3  years  and  their  families.   The  major  eligibility  criterion  is 
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legal  biindness  or  suspected  legal  blindness  as  determined  through  ophthalmologic 
evaluations.  A  minimum  of  30  families  will  participate  in  PATT. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  parents  methods  of  crihahcihg  optimal  social 
responsiveness  from  their  visually  handicapped  infants.  Parents  are  trained  in  the 
use  of  specific  strategies  for  effective  earegiving,  play  and  infant  stimulation 
techniques,  behavior  management,  ind  CQmmuhication  and  problem-solving  skills. 
The  project  networks  with  commuhityrbased  programs  for  comprehensive  infant 
services  as  well  as  supplementary  services  for  farniHes; 

Project  PATT  of fers  a  _24-week  intervention  program  consisting  of  weekly 
tworhour  meetings  at  t^.c  center.  The  program  educates  the  parents  about  the 
nature  of  the  child's  handicapping  condition,  ;?s  impact  on  growth  and 
development,  and  its  influence  on  the  family. 

The  Carey  Inf  ant/Toddler  Temperament  Scale,  videotaped  feehavlor 
observations  of  parent-infant  interactions,  and  periodic  evaluations  by  a  physical 
therapist  and  an  occupatibhal  therapist  are  used  as  performance  instruments.  To 
assess  parent  progress,  the  project  uses  the  fcocke-Wallace  Marital  Satisfaction 
?^tc,  the  Beck  Depxcssion  Inventory,  the  Hopkins  Symptoms  Checklist,  the 
;iSlionhaire  on  Resources  and  Stress,  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic- Personality 
:wventory,  and  the  Home  Obseryation  for  Measurement  of  the  Environment 
Inventory.  To  measure  the  progress  of  siblings,  the  project  uses  the  Child 
Behavior  Profile  and  the  Youth  Self-Report  Inventory. 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  title:  Preparation  for  Regular  Education  Placement  (PREP) 

Grantee:  University  of  Pittsburgh 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARCJET  POPULATION 

This  project  prdvides  services  to  eight  children  age  3  to  5  years  who 
demonstrate  signifieahtly  deviant  and  maladaptive  behavior  patterns  in  a  wide 
vari^ety  of  settings  and,  as  a  result,  are  not  expected  to  benefit  from  regular 
kindergarten  without  preliminary  treatment  and  preparation.  The  project  ilso 
serves  six  nonhandicapped  preschoolers. 
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PReSRAM  FOR  CHlLbRjEN 


PREP  offers  a  classrbcm-bascd  CQniprchehsivc  prcscho  model,  integrating 
bchavipr-disdrdcrcd  and  nbh handicapped  children.  Individual  education  plans  are 
developed    or  both  groups  the  curriculum  has  three  interrelated 

mddulcs:  (ij  systematic  programming  for  the  reduction  of  deviant  or  maladaptive 
bchayidr  pitt  jns,  (2)  generic  and  individualized  social  and  academic  survival  ikills 
iraining^^^^d    (>)  i  in    prcacademic    arid    early    academic  skills 

Handkapped  children  learn  social  and  academic  survival  skills  related  to  sncccssful 
placemerit  in  regular  education  settings. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Oi-ientatiori  prcscntatibfls  provide  parents  with  a  conceptual  understanding  of 
the  program's  focus  and  a  common  vocabulary  for  further  discussion  and 
participation.  Parents  later  are  trained  in  the  management  of  their  childrcri's 
behavior,  child  advocacy,  and  participation  in  the  classroom  model. 


PEMeNSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title:  Project  Link  for  Neoriates  at  Risk 

Otantcc:  Uriited  Gcrebral  Palsy  of  Northern  Pennsylvania 


CHARAeTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  infants  who  arc  at-risk  for  developmental  disabilities  and 
their  families.  All  infants  served  are  referred  by  the  staff  of  the  regional 
neonatal  intensive  care  uriit. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  _prbgf am  Uses  a  transdiscipliriary  service  delivery  system  in  a  home-based 
setting  with  guidance  from  an  early  intervention  specialist.  Developmental  goals 
are  set  for  each  child  tased  on  analysis  of  videotaped  behavior  samples. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

jP^"^^^'^'^^^^^  for  an  evaluation  of  their  childrcri's 

developriicrital  progicss.  Specific  rccommend3tions  are  riiade  for  using  or  efiariging 
the  cfiild'^s  environment  to  enhance  developmerit,  and  handling  arid  positioning 
techniques   arc   demonstrated.      Parents   receive   informatiori   on   growth  and 
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devcldpirierit  and  are  referred  to  other  services  as  needed;  Monthly  parent 
suijjjbrt  and  education  incetihgs  are  held; 
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TENNESSEE 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Ciant  Title: 


Southern  Appalachian  Eariy  Intervention  Program 


Year  of  Fundir/ 


One 


Grantfc: 


East  Tennessee  State  Univcrsiry 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


The  r  oject  serves  moderajely  to  5^ve,rely  handicapped  children  birth  to  age 
three  years  who  reside  in  the  suburban  and  rural  counties  of  northeast  Tennessee. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  prjject  provides  educational  services  in  ./,c  bn-caiupus  center  jor  at  the 
rurnl  contact  centers.  Fbll-vving  assessment  of  the^  child'-  n?-ds,  the  parents  and 
project  staff  meet  to  rbrm  ah  Jadividicl  ^evciopnient  Pl^^n  which  includes  plans 
for  both  center-based  aiid  al-hainc  dcUv'^^^^  child  is  assigned  a  project 

facilitator  who  coordiha^tes  and  mdnu^  rcrcived  frcm  a  transdisciplinary 

team.  Curricula  vsed  in_  the  center-based  program  include  the  P  ogram  Guide  for 
I^rar^s.  and  Yo^ng_  Children.  Home-based  activities  focus  dii  stimulation, 
movement^  sensory-niotor  activities,  and  prc-specch  activitic:.  Staff  niembers 
model  activities  for  parents  to  carry  out  ai  home. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


Parents  participate  in  the  asses^n.  ru  prdecss^  the  deyelopment  of  an 
Individual  Develbpment  Plan,  and  in  the  day-to-day  implementation  of 
rccprhmerided  therapeutic  ihtervciitidhs  The  project  offers  ^aree  levels  of  parent 
traijiing.   The  first  stage  t^  upon  admission  to  the  program  and  provides 

supr>ort^Qr  Jbridging  the  child^s  entry  into  the  program.  The  second  level  focuses 
oil  iechniques  and  activities  which  the  parent  should  employ  at  home.  The  third 
level  deals  with  parenting  techniques.  The  project  also  organizes  parent  support 
groups,  and  includes  parents  on  the  advisory  council. 
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Grant  Title:  Educaliorial  Television  Intervention  Programs  Tor  Handicapped 

Infanis,  Toddlers,  and  Families  in  Rural  Communities  (ETIPSj 

Grantee-  Tennessee  Technological  University 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  25  children  age  6_  to  24  months  and  thrtr  parents  or 
caregivers  who  live  in  ruxa!,  isolated  areas.  Twenty  of  the  children  are 
handicapped;  five  are  at-risk. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

:  Th_e  project  is  developing,  .testing,  -  -  -^ring,  and  evaluating  30  15-rninute 
instructionaL  teJevisLon  programs  to  .;^tlo  parent  and  dtlier  adults  identify, 
facilitate,-  and  monitor  the  progress  of  their  handicapped  infants  ^r-i  toddlerC 
The  programs  focus  on  motor-adaptive  skills  and  ccfnitiveyjanguage  skiizs. 
Several  exisiing  assessment/interventipn  instruments,  including  the  Peabody 
Developmental  Motor  Scales  and  Activity  Cards,  the  Hzglrs-Hunt  Ordinal  Scales 
f  Psychological  Devolnpment,  and  the  Portage  Guide  to^arly  Educacion  are  used 
as  a  basa;>  for  ;he  coii  ;.nt  of  the  programs.  Paren  jackets  and  guide*:  accompany 
each  broadcast.  The  project  also  fosters  positive  attitudes  related  to 
maihstrcarhing. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Staff  members  contact  parents  weekly.  Parent,  groups  meet  monthly  to 
provide  support  and  motivation.  Parents  ^  -nent  their  own  progress  by  using 
check  sheets  which  accompany  each  broadc  t.  Staff  members  observe  parents  at 
hofnr  and  help  thrrh  vi^ork  with  their  children. 


D-157 


4  I  [j 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Title:  Preschool  Orientation  and  Mobility  Project 


Grantee:  Vanderbilt  University  ^ 


CHARACT    ^ISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 
z  .    Th-  prbjcwt  serves  visually  impaired  jmd/cu-  h^^ 

5  years  and  their  parcj:its.  Visual  imp^^^^^^  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  extremely 
yt^uhg  cfiildrcn.  Tficxefore,  the  project  also  serves  children  suspected  of  having 
srvere  visual  problems. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


^  The  project  identifies  and  integrates  orientation  and  mobi!lty  (O&M)  skills 
with  early  intervention  services.  The  curriculum  coycrs  developmental  areas  of 
cognition,  language,  motor  skills^  sociajizatioii^  and  sclf  hejg,  with  an  emphasis  bh 
the  development  and  intcgfatipn  of  agir  appropriate  0&  (movement, 
posture^  concept  of  space,  and  perceptual  nit 'or  f  unctidhihg).  A  Tour-day 
classroam  rrbsram  is  i^rbvidcd  Ecr  children  ag^  2  to  5  years,  aind  home  v\  *ts  are 
made  biihbnthly.  Jor  children_ birth  to  age  5  years,  home-based  parent  tfsiining  is 
available.  Each  parent  and  child  receives  a  weekly  home  visit  of  dne  and  one- 
half  hours.  Group  experiences  are  p-ovided  bimonthly.  The  prbiect  also  bpcratcs 
a  monthly  Resource  Center  Cliff ic^  which  prbvidcs  assessment  and  parent 
consultation  services  for  visually  impaired  preschoolers,  their  families,  and 
teachers. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Parents  devc'op  their  own  parent  education  plan  (PEP),    Based  oh  the  PEPs. 

project  staff  pla     individual  arid  group  parent  training  sessions,  facilitate  the 

development  of  parerit  support  groups,  and  help  parents  obtain  ancillary  support 
services. 


EKLC 
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47J 


BEM&NFST4^ATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Infant/toddler  Learning  Project 

Grantee:  Pcabody  College,  Vandcrbilt  University 


CHAR  ACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

^  The  project  serves  severely  handicapped  infants  b  to  age  3  years,  to  be 
eligible  for  the  program,  the  child'sidcveLopmental  status  must  be  at  a  level  below 
age  15  r^bnths  as  indicated  by  standardizcct  infant  assessments.  Preference  is 
given  to  n^urologically  impaired  children  and  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

-  The  center-based  program  is  based  oh  the  prineiplcs^t  environmental  design 
and  demonstrates  a  transdisciplinary  approach.  Microcomputer  technol^^^  helps 
staff  fflembcrs  make  decisions,  plan  curricula,  prepare  individual  education  plans 
(lEPK  and  collect  and  analyze  data.  The  curriculum  embodies  the  concepts  and 
pf^Actices  associated  with  incidental  tr^-hing  and  the  Individualized  Curriculum 
^-  Quehcing  model. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

_      The  program  for  parents,  is  based  on  uic  ne<ros  and  dynamics  of  each  fau,. 
situation.  Support  services  include:   home  visits  by  project  staff,  maaagement  and 
txcatmcnt  skills,   environmental    arrangement    in    the   home,   stress   and  time 
management,    identification    of    support    networks,    uopport    groups,  classroom 
participation,  and  other  services. 
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TEXAS 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Single  Parent  Project 

Grantee:  Infant  Programs,  Houston,  Texas 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


The  project  serves  devek)pmcntally  delayed  children  bijlli  to  a^c  3  years 
from  single-parent  families.  Parent  eligibility  is  based  oji  parents*  economic  and 
social  stress  levels.  The  project  serves  15  children  and  their  parents. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


Tiie  foxmat  and  ixequcncy  of  services  to  children  vary  according  to  parental 
and  j:hild  needs.  Available  services  induce  home  visits  and  cehtcr-based  and 
gtoup^  classes  at  least  once  weekly.  The  class  focuses  biv  helping  the  parent 
become  inv-^!vcd  with  the  child  at  the  parent's  individual  level  of  readiness. 
Teacher  models  appropriate  nurturing^  pbsitionirig  thd  handling,  and  teaching 
techniques  using  the  Infant  •  .dgrams  Birth-to-Thrcc  Curriculum  and  the  Carolina 
CurriculUvn  for  0-2. 
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UTAH 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Fuhctiohal  Mains:  .:amihg  for  Success 


Grantee:  Developmental  Center  for  Handicapped  Persons 

Utah  State  University 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  about  30  moderately  to  severely  handicapped  children  age 
3  ti3  6  yearjs.  The  children  have  a  variety  of  handicapping  conditions  including 
mental  retardation^  emotional  disturbahce,  behavior  disorder,  developmental  delay, 
and  sensory  and  motor  impairments. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  project  provides  instructional  and  social  mainstreaming  of  handicapped 
A^s*ren  with  60  nDnhandjca^ped  r*ers.  Procedures  are  develdpcd  to  (1)  identify 
eacher  expectatiDns,  child  traliiing  needs^  and  teacher  assistance  and  support 
needs  before  and  du  ;ng  mainstreaming;  (2)  determine  the  integration  activities 
appropriate  for  each  child;  (3)  provide  activities  for  functional  grouping  of 
handicapped  and  hbhhahdicapped  peers;  and  (4)  prepare  children,  families,  and 
staff  for  maihstreariihg.  7  he  project  has  operated  three  preschool  classrooms 
>yith  a  5D:50  ratio  of  handicapped  and  nohhahdicappcd  children  Other 
mainstreaming  activities  include  revcrs.r  rhaiastreamihg  and  buddy  sys  ems  in 
preschool,  kindergarten,  and  first  grade  classrooms. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

The  r>rbject  has  developed  materials  that  address  school  poIicies,^  myths  and 
realities  c  iianditappihg^  conditioxis,_ahd  lhe_ legal  and  educational  ra^tiohale  for 
maihstrea  ihg.  Parent  satisfaction  is  measured  biannually:  Parents  help  develop 
individual  ducation  plans,  advocate  for  their  child,  and  facilitate  generalization  of 
skills. 


DEMONSTR^TIQI^^  A^J 
Grant  Title:  Hi  TEeH 

Grantee:  peveiopmental  Center  for  Handicapped  Persons 

Utah  State  University 


CHARACTERISTieS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

-      J^c  serve  approximately  45  children  ag^^^    to  6  years  who  meet 

eligibility  criteria  for  developmental  disabilities  and  who  have  no  physical  and/or 
sensory  impairments  that  wcuJd  prcvrn^^  their  participation  in  an  integrated 
pfcscrtool.  AH  children  have  wMd  to  severe  impairments  in  cognitive  functioning 
aiid  other  areas. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CMlLDREN 


-  *^J°strcam  and  center-based  programs  arc  the  primary  demonstration  sites. 
The  initial  demonstration  site  serves  apprbximitely  10  nonhandicappcd  and  five 
handicapped  children.  Harrlicappcd  children  are  integrated  into  rcgularHv 
scheduled  activities  suppler.cntcd  with  microsessions  and  co-incidental  teachik'g 
sessions..  Individual  cdut  f?r  .  -lans  are  developed  using  CAMS  (Curriculum  aid 
Mdnitbring  System).     Ohio  .;    :^  monitoring,  and  foUbw-up  for 

preschools  in  rural  areas  an  .  nductcd  using  a  combiuation  of  telecommunication 
modes. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


Parents  arc  involved  in  parent  training  programs^  volunteer  assistance  (such 
as  the  Advisory  Committee)  :n-hbme  assistance,  and  child  advocacy. 


DEMONSTRATiON  GRANT 

Grant  title:  Preschool  f  rarisitibh  Project  (PTP) 

Grantee:  Dcvclbpmcntal  Centers  for  Handicapped  Persons 

Utah  State  University 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  handic^^^  age  4  to  5  >  it:  ';vho  ui^  eligible 

for  school  placement  the  following  school  yea   and  v  1  -  demonstrate  ^  ir  ntal  ige 


dciay  of  at  least  one  year  and  a  year  or  more  delay  iri  at  1^^^^  skill  area, 

such  as  language  or  self-care.  Approximately  25  children  will  be  served. 


PROGRAM  F6R  eHItDREN 


The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  develop  a_  model  _to_  prepare^  ha 
children  for  successful  mainstrearaing  at  the  kindergarten  and  elementary 
The  model  has  four  compdncnts:     (J)  child  preparation,  which  occurs  in  a 
mainstream  preschool  aM  develbps  children's  learning  strategies,  social  skills,  and 
academic  skills  in  formats  that  apprbximatc  kihdcrgartcri  and  elementary  school; 

(2)  information  transfer,  which  facilitatcs_  adm  of  .rccbrds; 

(3)  placement,  which  teaches  parents  to  act  as  advocates  to  secure^  i^^^^ 
placements;  and  (4)  foiidw-up*  which  ensures  that  the  mainstream  teachers  rcce  vc 
support,  training,  and  pertinent  information  about  the  mainstreamed  child. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

In  addition  td  development  of  individual  education  plans  UEP),  parents  of 
children  in  ihc  transition  program  are  involved  in  teaching  social  skills  to  their 
children  at  home,  and  acting  as  transition  agents.  The  Lefe^^^ocial^at  Home 
program  is  used  In  training  parents  to  teach  social  skills.  Meetings  are  held  to 
inform  parents  about  the  transition  process  and  to  teach  them  how  to  be 
advocates  for  their  children. 


EKLC 


VERMONT 


Grant  Title:  Transiti6ning  from  jEari.  Education  Into  the  Ejementary 

School  Mainstream 

Grantee:  University  of  Vermont 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

^    The  project  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  tecfihical  assistance  to  public 
school  per5onnel  providing  educational  services  to  handicapped  preschoolers  in  18 
^['I'^l^^^y  schools      These  personnel  include  Essential  Early  Education 
d   d  ^"'^  ^'"^  ^""^^^  teachers;  elementary  special  education  staff- 


PROGRAM* 


_  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  assist  local  c^rmentary  schools  in  cstablishinR 
and  .mplementing  procedures  for  tr  ^sitioning  yr  ,  cb-Uire.  with  handicap  S 
EEE  programs  into  the  local  ocrrat^ry  sch.^  mainstream.  In  orde  to 
accornp  ish  this  goal,  the  project  -  involved  in  two  sets  of  activities  ^f^ 
developing  a  model  for  transitiorin..  f'  at  ian  6e  incorporated  'mo  he  loci 
thi  Dobr  ''  ^2)  f..aviaing  training  and  technical  alsisi'ncc  tl 

^nsiS  moS«,  iJ' r'n"""'  '°  ^^^"^  ^  The 

f?r     insiUonin^  child        the  local  elementary  school 

lor  transitioning  ^and  a  system  for  monitoring  and  remediating  the  child's 
participation  in  the  elementary  school  mainstream.    TRc  proje5^s  traininf  artd 

"""""i^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^'8"^^        promote  ilivolvement   of  all 

elementary    school    personnel,    development    of    administrative    policies  and 


The  project  does  not  work  directly  with  children  oi  parents; 
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VIRGINIA 


DEMQNSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Parcnt-to-Parcnt  Monitoring  Project 

Year  of  Funding:  Two 

Cantec:  Virginia  Commonwe&ith  University 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 


Tfic  project  serves  infants^  to  age  2  ysjij^s  who  have  received  care  in 
the  iocai  neonatal  intensive  care  uni^,  infants  whost:  mothers  were  under  age  17 
years  at  the  infantas  birth,  and  infants  whose  mothers  have  limited  abilities  (MH- 
MR).  About  300  infants  and  families  are  eligible  for  services;  150  will  participate 
each  year. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  project  serves  children  ind]recti>  through  a  Ci^w  nr  r  ensive  u^  Mt^m  of 
services  to  families.  Parents  may  choose  to  participavc  /  i  c  .1  of  the 
components.   The  first  cpmpohcnt  JUohitdrs  at-risk  infant;;.  mc.ribcr  visits 

the  home  of  ah  at-risk  ih£aht  te  provide  developmental  and  community  resource 
information  to  parents  immediately  after  their  newborn  is  discharged  from  the 
hospJtaK  Visits  occur  every  four  months  until  the  infant  is  age  2  years.  The 
second  co^lpoc^nt  is  a  bimonthly  parent-baby  group  offering  education  and 
support  to  parents  of  at-risk  and  delayed  infants.  In  the  third  omponent,  a 
small  cadre  of  parents  is  trained  to  implement  the  first  two  compoi.  t^. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 


Effectiveness  of  services  to  parents  is  dbcumehjed  by  a  parents'  need 
invchtpry,  stress  and  support  scales  (A.F.I.L.E.  and  F.I  R.M),  parents'  knowledge 
of  child  devcIoj)rricht,  parent  satisfaction  m  the  Home  Observation  for 

Mcasurcrhcht_  of  the  Ehvirbhmcht,  Field's  Fice-to-Facc^^^  I^  Scales,  the 

Broussary  Neonatal  Perception  Inventory,  and  the  Ncwicki-Strickland  Locus  of 
Control.  Other  formative  measures  are  used  with  parents  participating  in 
Components  2  and  3. 


D-16S 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 


Grant  Titic: 


Bright  Beginnings 


Year  of  Funding: 


Three 


Grantee: 


Williamsburg  -  James  City  County  Public  School/Child 
Development  Resources 


CHARAeTERISTieS  GF  TARGET  POPULATION 

-  The  project  serves  about  80  children  birth  to  age  3  years  who  are  at  risk 
Tor  school  failure.  Risk  factors  are  compiled  based  on  a  family  need  assessment 
and  other  appropriate  assessments.  Staff  members  then  determine,  based  on  risk 
factors,  the  category  of  services  that  the  child  and  family  receive. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

z.^SUdrea^in^eitegqry  T  are  referred  to  apprOpriaic  community  resources,  may 
receive  developmental  monitoring  in  other  placements,  and  arc  rescrccncd  every 
three  to  Six  months.  Children  and  thear  fiunilics  in  Categories  II  and  III  may 
participate  in  Sharint  CcHtcrs^  home  visits,  patent  education  groups,  and  language 
groups^  In  Categbryi  III.  children  Birth  to  age  2  years  receive  weekly  home  visits. 
Children  age  2  to  5  years  may  attend  a  transition  classroom  three  times  wcekiy. 
The  classrodm  uses  the  High  Scope  Curriculum  and  the  Dev-lopihcntal  tanguage 
Spproach.  Activities  which  foster  positive  interactions  between  parent  and  child 
are  stressed  at  home  visits  and  in  the  Sharing  Center. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

^  An  individual  family  plan  is  developed  by  parents  and  project  staff.  Parents 
sign  an  agreement  as  part  of  the  eihrollment  process  and  must  participate  in 
Sharing  Centers,  Parents  must  participate  in  the  classroom  and  may  Serve  on  the 
advisory  council. 
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ERIC 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 
CJrant  Title:  Project  COPE 

Year  of  Funding:  Three 

Grantee:  The  Children's  Center,  Franklin,  VA 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  20  develop'^cntally  disabled  or  chronicalty  ill  ^^^^ 
to  age  2  years  and  10  chrdnically      children  age  3  to  8  years.   Sixty  percent  of 
the  children  ?^rc  from  low-income  families;  50  percent  live  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas;  25  percent  of  the  mothers  are  teenagers;  and  50  percent  of  the 
itj'  srits  served  represent  racial  minority  groups. 

.  COGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

A  cbmbinatioh  of  home-  and  center-based  services  is  provided.  Parests  who 
so  choose  have  the  option  of  piacihg  their  child  in  a  irairistrcam  child-care 
center.  Activities  include  supervised  free  play,  crafts,  movcmcht,  singing,  story 
telling,  aiiu  outside  play.  Inservice  training  and  technical  assistance  are  provided 
to  teacher:^  of  the  school-aged  children. 

PROGRAM  FOP  PARENTS 

Project  staff  members  encourage  parents  to  observe  their  children's 
iiiteractibns  with  other  children.  Center-based  respite  care  is  available  to 
parents.  Parents  attend  weekly  training  sessions  where  the  case  manager 
introduces  new  activities  and  discusses  the  child's  interactions  at  the  center. 
Parent  ss^tisfaction  is  measured  by  questionnaires. 


D-167 


WASHINGTON 


Grant  Title:  eoordinated  Service  Deiivery  for  Young  Handicapped  Children 

GTantec:  Experienced  Education  Unit,  University  of  Washington 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

f^^'^^^^^^^^'^iop^^  by  the  project  can  be  used  by  agencies  serving 
Children  ef  all  ages  and  types  of  handicap  and  their  families.  Children  eligible  to 
partjcipate  in  the  demonstration  phase  of  the  project  are  those  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  participating  agencies  and  are  scheduled  for  transition  or  r^ceivine 
concurrent  services. 

PRbCJRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  goal  oT  the  proj^^^^^^  is  the  development  and  Statewide  iinpleSentatioP  of 
modej  procedure  that  wjli  promote  coordinated  service  delivery  to  preschool 
handicapped  children  by  child  service  agencies  and  school  districts.  The  project 
IS  developmg.  field  testing,  and  evaluating  step-by-step,  low-cost  procedures  and 

An'!^f  ^^"'^!^^^V:         help  coordinate  education,  health,  and  social  services. 
All  materials  will  be  field  tested  in  several  sites. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

The  project  will  measure  and  document  (1)  the  impact  of  each  objective  in 
terms  _  of  quality,  time,  and  cost;  (2)  the  satisfaction  of  tho5e  using  project 
materials  or  products;  (3)  implementation  of  specific  activities;  and  (4)  the  cost  of 
implementing,  model  procedures.  Project  staff  members  will  develop  an  early 
childhood  interagency  transition  model,  a  concurrent  services  model,  and  training 
materials  to  accompany  both  models. 


ERIC 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Intensive  Team  training 

Grantee:  Marshall  University 


GHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  project  serves  autistic  or  autistic-like  children  age  two  to  six  years  and 
their  families  who  reside  in  rural  communities  in  West  Virginia. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  project  trains  teams  of  people  who  are  responsible  for  carryiiig^  but 
educational  interveritibhs.  The  teams  consist  of  the  child,  the  parehts/guardians, 
and  relevant  others  such  as  preschool  teachers,  daycare  providers,  relatives^  and 
LEA  personnel.  Intervention  prbgrams  are  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of 
project  staff. 

After  assessment,  the  project  tfaihcr  and  team  develop  an  individualized 
training  plan  (ITP)  designed  to  meet  the  idiosyncratic  heeds  bf  the  child  and 
family.  Fdllowing  the  initial  training  period^  intervention  programs  are  cbnducted 
in  the  hbtiic  or  school  as  appropriate.  The  project  nmjn tains  involvemem  the 
team  throughbut  the  preschodl  years  until  a  smooth  and  complete  transition  to  the 
LEA  has  been  achieved..  During  this  period,  project  staff  niaintain  regular  contact 
including  a  minimum  of  monthly  telephone  contacts,  quarterly  home  visits,  and  bi- 
annoai  reevaluatiohs  of  prbgress. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Adults  on  the  team  receive  iraihihg  in  generalized  behavibr  management  and 
instructibnal  techniques.  Through  discussion,  modeling,  actual  feedback, 
videotaped    feedback,   and    print    materials,   rrainees   acquire^  in  .using 

instructional  deliverer  techniques,  question  aiding,  prompting,  shaping  and  chaining, 
and  providing  reinforcement.  The  project  also  provides  advanced  individualized 
training  for  specific  needs  identified  bn  the  ITP.  The  progress  of  adult 
participants  is  evaluated  directly  through  video-recordings  of  adult-child 
interactions.  Parents  and  participating  professionals  also  complete  satisfaction 
questionnaires. 


EKLC 
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DEMQNStRAtiON  GRJU^ 

Grant  Title:  TEPSr  -  A  Model  Service  Program  for  High-Risk  and 

Handicapped  Infants 

Grantee:  Summit  Center  for  Human  Development 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  POPULATION 

^fhe  project  serves  children  birth  to  age  3  years  who  are  at-risk  or  have 
a^nScauS"  """^^  °'  ''"e,op..n.al.  socioeconomic.  cnil^onLSt^! 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


H>«  oTm^  project  screens  for  handicapping  Jiigh-nsk  conditions  during  brehatal 
neonataJ,  and  postnatal  visits  with  the  faSily  doctor.     Children       rSk  for 

written  fL  ^Lr^iMn     i'"^'^^^^^^^^  Individual  education  plans  are 

written  for  each  child  and  parent.   Parents  bring  their  children  to  the  center  fbr 

t^'^SS^f  ^t  5f  "Ofithly  w^er^  .tafr  niembeJs  shorp^^^^^^^^^ 

tasks  to  ^carry  ^ut  at  home.    Parents  work  with  their  children  for  five  to  t^ 

fono*-up  «rvic«  ,0,  chim«„  ^o'cof.^^tfSh.^^^^^l^'^ 

PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

r^ri^lJ^    ''u^^^^  correcting    aberrant    iocioemotional    patterns  aid 

^l^^r^'fr^'i  uF'''''^'^''  uses  much  the  samAp^  as 
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Grant  title:  The  Portage  Project 

Grantee:  Cooperative  Education  Aiency*  Portage,  Wisconsin 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Portage  Project  is  a  structured,  data-based,  individualized  home  teaching 
program  serving  multieaicgorical  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  6  years.  A 
home  teacher  helps  parents  assess  their  child's  skills  in  five  developmental  areas, 
target  emerging  skills,  define  appropriate  teaching  techniques,  and  evaluate  the 
child's  performance.  One-to-one  interaction  promotes  full  family  participation  and 
individualization  of  instructional  goals.  A  combihatibn  classroom/home-based 
option  is  offered  for  children  preparing  to  enter  kindergarten. 
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ARKANSAS 


GUTREA€H  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  the  Focus  Outreach  Model 

Grantee:  Focus,  Inc. 

MAJOR  OUTREAGH  GOALS 

1"^®  P^°^'^«  ^ong-^rm  training  with  extensive  on-site  follow-up  to  special 
education  ear^Iy  childhood  programs  in  Arkansas,  western  Tennessee,  and  southern 
Missouri.  The  core  of  this  training  program  is  the  Focus  communication 
curriculum,  which  emphasizes  the  following: 

1.  TcachiSg    functional    communication    skills    during    every  activitv 
throughout  the  day  ' 

2.  Working  with  small  groups  of  children  while  programming  for  each 
individual  within  the  group 

3.  Teaching  communication  skills  during  informal  activities  by  following 
the  child's  leads  and  expanding  his/her  attempts  to  communicate 

4.  Attending  to  and  reinforcing  every  attempt  of  the  child  to  communicate 

5.  Always  offering  the  child  choices  during  all  activities 

6.  Providing  natural  consequences  to  communications  efforts. 

MAJOR  OUTREAeH  SERVICES 

^r^^'^^u^^^""^"^  °^  young  children  t5  implement  this  approach 
api^ropriately.  the  training  must  be  intensive  and  sequential.  Therefore,  the  Focus 
n^St  ^"'^'u  '^  '^^'^  ^  nationwide  dissemination  effort  even  though 
?f  ?K'?  n  ^''''  ^^''''^^^^^^^  ^  counties.    Rather  tJie  purpose 

of  th^s  Outrea^ah  jrojecl  IS  to  train  paraprofessionals  working  in  rural  Arkansas 
lu^J"^  siaff  has  consulted  closely  with  the  Arkansas  DDSio  identify  training 
J^iS    H  assists  the  Outreach   project  by  sharing  the  results  of  the 

Statewide  needs  assessment  and  by  co-sponsoring  an  annual  early  childhood 
con  I  crcncc* 


A  second  component  0  the  Focus  Outreach  model  is  based  on  ihe  current 
Maternal  &  Child  Health  Project.  Several  centers  within  the  Stjite^ave  idcatificd 
training  for  special  heeds  parents  as  a  major  concern,  the  materials  developed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Focus  MCH  project  will  be  distributed  as  part  of  the  Outreach 
training  project. 
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COLORADO 


OUTREACH  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  INREAL  Outreach  Program 

Grantee:  University  of  Golorado  Health  Science  Center 

MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

A  Comprehensive  INREAL/Outreach  Plan  piloted  in  1983-84  began  to  develop 
|nd^  support  cost^efrccti^^^^^  T,ai^-„g  "benters  Six 

^?i!ue  f^^'l^^"''''!^  in  operation.  ^The  goal  of  the  proposed  outreach 
rS^n  K  °  I,  ^^l  ^°  '^'"^''"^  the  impact  of  the  INREAL/Outreach 
Comprehensive  Plan  throughout  the  Regional  Training  Center  Network.  More 
high-quahty.  self-supporting  INREAL/Outreach  Regional  Training  Centers  will  be 
per"d'l98r87'1rr'f'  "f/onally  The  objectives  fOr  the  proposed  funding 
m  TTr..!^  :u  z^^<=  JO.:  .  (1),  develop  thrss.  new  Regional  Training  Centers 
Expand  the  5«  existjng  Regional  Training  Centers  and  (3)  stimulate  the 
deveUu>ment_  of  ifir^  future  Regional  Training  Centers.  These  object! vl^^i,  be 
met  by  providing  appropriate  outreach  services  addressing  the  following  priorities' 
iU^^^^^H^f  H'lr  u^""  (2)  providing  services  to  handicapped 

infants^and^toddlers  from  birth  to  three  years  old.  (3)  providing  services  to 
jmserved    and    underserved    handicapped    children    three    to   eigh?  1^  s  old 
ntnS/-'"^'''T'^^"""?'  '"'^  '^^^         providers  and  (5)  identifying  health  care 
c^Ir^^^r^'-V'^'"''''^  '''^  ^"""'"^         •"'P^^^  lOsige'handicapped 
fbjlctfve'b;? pri^Hty'""'"-  '"^^^^  °"  ^''"''^^  "  -ch 

MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

OBJECTIVE  I  -  Development  of  Three  New  INREAL  Regional  Training  Centers 
OBJECTIVE  II  -  Expansion  of  Six  Existing  INREAL  Regional  Training  Centers 
OBJECTIVE  III  -  Stimulation  of  Three  Future  INREAL  Regional  Training  Centers 
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GEORGIA 


Grant  Title:  Rutland  Center  bevelopmentai  Therapy  Model 

Grantee:  Univcjrsity  of  Georgia 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


to  stirtiulate  growth  of  specialized,  high-quality  services  to  seriously 
emptipnally  disturbed  and  other  handicapped  children  age  2  to  8  years 
and  their  parents  and  teachers. 

To  offer  technical  assistance  to  target  audiences  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  Rutland  Cencer  Developmental  Therapy  Model. 


MAJOR  GUTREAeH  SERVICES 

The  project  assists  in  program  planning  and  desighv  staff  devcloDmcnt,  arid 
providing  identification  and  referral  processes,  intake  and  diagnostics, 
Deyeldpmental  Therapy  Curriculum,  school  liaison  and  parent  serv^ices,  and  staff 
cvaluatibri.  The  project  also  disseminates  information  and  helps  estaJblish  effective 
evaluatidri  systems.  Technical  assistance  Js  provided  through  needs  assessment 
plahhihg^  wbrkshdpis,  arid  dri-site  visits.  The  project  conducts  two-  to  five-day 
training  sessions  for  teachers,  adriiiriistra tor  paraprofessiorials,  and  parents  at  the 
center  dr  at  iegiohal  locations.  Two  to  four  ori-site  visits  are  made  to 
replication  sites  throughout  the  year.  Special  topic  workshops,  conducted  upon 
request,  provide  additional  training  to  sites  or  other  interested  persons. 


ILLINOIS 


mJTREA^H  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  The  PEEGH  Model 

Grantee:  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IL 

MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


Consists  of  20  interwoven  components  which  can  be  broken  down  into  five 
major  ^categones:  (1)  screening  and  identification.  (2)  ongoing  as  essmem 
(3)l,nk,ng  assessment  with  programming.  (4)  parent  involvLent  /nTA^^ 
evaluation.  Procedures  and  instruments  have  been  developed  trrd^ntif^  and 
assess  young  handicapped  children  and  link  the  stage  of  develo^myri^^oE  thc^e 
holif  "The  SSnhTnf  ^'^^^'yfP^^te,  programming  in  the  clL'roonf  and 
fo^hn/l  ^  -  -  ^  ""^u^^  encourages  an  eclectic  and  positive  approach 

to  child  management  emphasizing  the  promotion  of  affective  cognitive/l?nBua« 
and  motoric  development  of  handicapped  children    The  PEEPH  r^i^?-^  ( 
cental  Toc«s  of  language  development  and  is'dSgnSy^rt^^^  f^ 
of  the  preschool  hand  Capped  child.   Procedures  fnt-  H<.«-ii«^  .ri  iic  spcciiic  needs 
a^  individualized  and  diflcrenti^S  cuScu^^^^^^^ 

IhrP^ECH  w"''^'^"^'  ^^^^^  -^nS^  i^l^^^^^S,  « 

^hn/f  .H  -^""^^^^^  parents  in  all  aspects  of  their 

^^,'^^^1,  <^'^»"t'°f  1  PrfSram  are  an  integral  part  of  the  PEECH  Project  The 

Sef^S^^^ym^"  "^"^'^^^"^  ^"  areas^rS;^„it?;!^ 


MAJOR  0t  TREACH  SERVICES 


waffle  s'™h1o?  [r,^».  TScy, arc 

dwarcness  wprkshops  in  their  region,  assisUng  in  the  selection  of  sites  o«h 
providing  outreach  services.  This  plan  entails  a  limiteTSntra?  StaH"  thus 
^^^''''^^^^^'^^^^^<i^m,  ^nd  other  expen.es  incurred  whin  l^icatJon 
Specialists  reside  m  the  Champaign/Urbana  area  and  travel  to  rcplicaUon  sitcf 

-  A  second  feature  is  the  utilization  of  inivcrsitv  orofessors  in  t^o^s^^ 
training  p«,gran«^across  the  country  to  create  an  a^Sie^S  PEECH  'Sf^ 
cost  to  the  project,  ten  university  professors  have  agreed  to  inc5rDorate 
in  prmation  on  the  PEECH  Model  in  their  teacher  training  clas4  VtrofTse 

ef/S. °'  '"'""'^  ""^^^"^^  '^^^^  P--''  signilicantiy  cost 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


OUTREACH  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


dPTIMtJS/butreach 


Grantee: 


South  Shore  Mental  Health  Center,  Inc. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


d      To  provide  quality  services  to  handicapped  children  birth  to  age  5  years 
and  their  families. 

6      To    train    administrators    and    direct    service    personnel    in  the 
transdisiclpiinary  model. 

o      To   provide    training   and    technical   assistance   in    the  transagency 
approach  to  coordination  of  services  from  multiple  community  agencies. 

6      To  disseiniiiate  information  about  the  transdisciplinary  delivery  model 
and  transagency  approach  to  service  coordination. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

Workshops,  replication  services,  technical  assistance,  on-going  panel 
presentations,  and  materials  development  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the 
project's  training  efforts. 


OUTREACH  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  BEACON  Outreach  Program 

Grantee:  Early  Recognition  Intervention  Network,  Inc. 

MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


o      To  promote  bilingual  services  for  yourig  handicapped  children. 

o      To  train  teachers/specialists  to  use  bilinguai  Preschool  Screening  System 
adaptations. 


ERIC 


To  train  teachers  to  stimulate  skiUs  and  concepts  using  a  combination 
of  English  and  native  language  materials; 

To  ipvolve  bilingual  parents  in  understanding  and  supporting  their 
child's  education,  through  home  teaching  and  generalized  awareness. 

To  assist  the  local  coordinator  in  carrying  out  and  extending  training. 

To  develop  and  disseminate  screening  and  curriculum  materials. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

_  ^  BEACO^  Stefr  provides  two  to  five  days  of  training  foi-  replication  sites, 
iMJuding  workshops,  in-class  visits,  and  meetings  with  administrators.  Model 
classrooms  and  specialists  in  the  Boston  area  demonstrate  the  model  BilinguaJ 
screening  and  _  cufi^iculiHn  materials  are  disseminated  through  contact  with 
bilingualj  special  education,  early  childhood  and  National  Diffusion  Network 
personnel  in  State  governments,  fcEA's,  and  other  interested  agencies 
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NEW  MEXICO 


Grant  Title:  Albucjucrquc  Intcjgratibh  Mddci  (AIM) 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOAfcS 

The  Albuquerque  Integration  Model  (AIM)  serves  handicapped 
ndnhfciidicapp^d  children  age  2  to  5  years  in  integrated  classrooms.  Educators  are 
crb&s-traihcd  in  the  use  of  diagnastic  and  cognitive-developmental  approaches. 
Asscsametits  include  the  Lcarnihs  Accomplishment  Profile,  the  Wcstby  Symbolic 
Play  Scale,  the  Alpcrh-Boll,  the  Criteria  Ghccklist  (developed  by  the  project),  and 
various  language  and  motor  instruments. 

Major  goals  include: 

b      Tb  stimulate  high-qaaUty  maihstrcam  programs  fbr  young  handicapped 
children  and  their  families  in  rural  and  urban  New  Mcxicb. 


0  To  promote  State  inv^olvement  in  programs  for  handicapped  preschoolers, 
b      Tb  increase  awareness  of  the  advantages  of  maiiistreaming. 


0      To  develop  and  disseminate  products  on  mainstreaming. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

The  prbject  conducts  awareness  Activities,  develops  and  djsiseminatcs 
prbducts,  prbvides  cbnsultatJbh  and  technical  ass'stahce,  trains  professionals,  and 
promotes  adaptation  of  the  rhodel  at  other  sites. 
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NEW  YORK 

OUTREACH  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  A  Regional  Program  for  Preschooi  Handicapped  Chiidren 

Grantee:  Pulnam/Northern  Westchester  Board  of  Cooperative 

Educational  Services 

MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

o      To  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  programs  interested  in 
adopting  the  Regional  Program  model  or  components. 

b       To  coordinate  training  with  State  planning  agencies. 

0      To_  exchange    information    and    materials    with    other    projects  and 
agencies. 

0      To  prepare  trainers  from  demonstration  sites  to  train  target  staff. 
MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

^^^^  Tfic  project  offers  and  evaluates  awareness  workshops,  needs  assessments  for 
individual  agencies,  and  specific  training  in  model  components  (Parent 
Involvement,  Transdisciplinary  Model,  and  Interactive  Teaching). 

OUTREACH  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Facilitative  Environments  Encouraging  Development  (FEED) 

Grantee:  Local  school  districts 

MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

0       To  establish  new  projects  in  New  York  City  and  consult  with  other 
interested  communities. 
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MAJOR  DUTREAGH  SERVICES 


Staff  memberi  cbnsuit  with  other  project^  and  locate 

practtcum  sites  (hospitals,  preschool  handicapped  centers,  preschools  serving  the 
nonhandicapped,  day  care). 


OREGON 


QtJTREA€H^RANT 

Grant  Title:  teaching  Research  Infant  and  Child  Center  Data-Based 

Classroom 

Grantee:  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education 

Teaching  Research  Division 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

o       To  stimulate  quality  replications  of  the  model's  key  components. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DEMONSTRATION  MODEL 


  '^^^  project  is  a  classroom-based  behavioral  program  serving  children  age  2 

to  8  years  with  a  variety  of  hahdicaps,  [ncluding  Down's  Syndrome,  cerebral  palsy, 
mental  retardation,  speech  deJay,  and  risk  conditions.  The  program  emphasizes 
individual  instruction,  trial-by-trial  data  collection,  and  the  use  of  trained 
volunteers  as  instructors.  The  Teaching  Research  Placemen:!  Test  is  the  key 
assCw5mcht  instrumcnr  used  to  place  children  into  the  Teaching  Research 
CurrJculum  for  Moderately ^^^^^^  Severely  Handicapped.  The  format  of  the 
curriculum  is  developmental  and  task  analyzed. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

The  project  offers  five  days  of  training  at  the  demonstration  center  at  the 
Teaching  Research  Division.  Two  follow-up,  technical  assistance  visits  are 
provided  to  each  replication  site.  The  project  also  conducts  awareness  workshops. 

Tfic_  project  offers  practicum-based  training  in  a  Teacj?ihg  Research 
demonstration  classroom  with  supervisioh  and  feedback  provided  by  project  staff. 
Ongoing  evaluation  is  provided  to  trainees  before,  during,  and  after  training,  and 
at  the  tirrie  of  follow-up^  Project  staff  members  have  produced  the  fbllowihg 
publications:  Training  in  the  Teaching  Research_Data  Based  Classroom  Model 
(available  only  with  training);  The  Data  Based  Classroom  for  Moderately  and 
Severely  Handicapped;  and  Teaching  Research  Curriculum  (volumes  include 
Language,  Self-Help,  Cognitive,  Gross  and  Fine  Motor).  Staff  members  arc 
available  to  provide  both  general  awareness  presentations  and  in-depth  workshops 
on  model  components. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OUTREACH  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Family  Centered  Resource  Project 


Grantee: 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

0  To  increase  and  enhance  services  to  preschool  handicapped  children  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  through  awareness  training  and  replication 
of  the  model. 

o       To  train  preschooi  personnel  in  the  three  components  of  the  rnodel. 
0      To  develop  and  disseminate  resource  materials  for  preschooi  personnel. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

Tfte  project  provides  needs  assessments,  repHcation  training,  folldw-up  site 
visits,  individualized  technical  assistance^  one-day_  awareness  workshops,  site 
visits,  participatory  conferences,  keynote  addresses,  and  college  courses. 
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OUTREACH  GRANT 

Grant  Title:  Cognitive  Education  Project 

Grantee:  Vandcrbilt  University 

MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


0      To  provide  training,  consultation,  technical  assistance,  and  materials  to 
preschool  programs  that  implement  the  Cognitive  Education  Model. 

6      To  develop  and  implement  an  effective  outreach  model. 

6      To  evaluate  the  cffcctiycncss  of  the  Cognitive  Education  appfpach  in 
terms  of  influence  on  children's  general  development  and  educability. 

6      To  improve  parents*  role  in  their  children's  development. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

The  project  disseminates  mfcarmatidn  and  provides  awareness  workshops.  For 
programs  selected  as  replication  sites,  the  project  provides  consultation,  technical 
assistance,  training,  and  curriculum  and  didactic  materials. 
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UTAH 


QUTR  E  AGH 


Grant  Title: 


Multi-Agency  Project  for  Preschoolers  (MAPPS) 


Grantee: 


pcvelopmental  Center  for  Handicapped  Persons 
Utah  State  University 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

o  To  promote  coordination  of  State  services  to  preschool  children. 
0       To  develop  and  disseminate  products. 

b       To  train  service  providers  to  improve  the  quality  of  services, 
o       To  stimulate  establishment  of  services  in  underserved  areas. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

The  project  provides  training  in  the  use  of  the  Curriculum  and  Modeling 
Systems  (CAMS)  program,  and  in  the  areas  of  cognitive  skills,  receptive  arid 
expressive  language,  motor  skills,  self-help  skills,  and  social-emotional 
development.  The  project  also  provides  technical  assistance  in  program 
evaluation. 

The  project  is  a  homc-and  coinmunity-based  intervention  program  serving 
delayed  children  birth_  to  age  5  years  in  rural  and  remote  areas  where  there  are 
few  professionals  trained  to  work  with  delayed  children,  the  program  teaches 
parents  of  delayed  children  birth  to  age  3  years  to_  act  as  interveritidn  agents  for 
their  children.  For  delayed  children  age  3  to  5  years,  the  program  provides 
curriculum  materials  and  training  to  parents  and  teacher  in  existing  preschools 
and  community  day-care  programs. 
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OUTREACH  GRANT 


Grant  Title 


INSITE  Outreach 


Grantee: 


Department  of  Communicative  Disorders 
Utah  State  University 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

To    help    agencies    provide    high-quality    home    intervention    services  for 
underserved  and  unserved  multihahdicapped  sensory-impaired  preschoolers. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

Project  staff  offer  awareness  activities,  cpriduct  .conferences,  develop 
curricular  rriatcrialSi  train^  disseminate  information,  offer  on-site  technical 
assistance^  and  evaluate  programs  through  a  Nationwide  data  bank. 

-  P^^i^^^INSITE  conduces  two  on-site  workshops  for  each  adoption  site  and 
training  parent  advisors,  administrators,  and  support  personnel  in  the  curriculum 
and  service  delivery.  A  pre-training  planning  and  assistance  conference  with  local 
site  staff  takes  place  the  day  before  the  first  training  workshop.  A  f)dst-training 
cohsultatibh,  review-  and  next-steps  planning  conference  is  eohducted  ohsite  at 
the  second  workshop.    The  project  has  four  curriculum  m  for  each 

program  component.  A  fifth  manual  covers  the  Intervention  Program  of  direct 
daily  service  to  the  multihandicapped  child  and  respite  for  the  parents,  which  can 
be  initiated  as  part  of  INSITE  services.  In  addition,  the  project  has  a  handbook 
on  aeveloping  sign  communication  with  the  multihandicapped  sensory-impaired 
child.  The  project  has  eight  Statewide  and  nine  regional  adoptions. 
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VIRGINIA 


0UTREACH  GRANT 


Grant  Title: 


Hampton  University  Mainstreamihg  Gutreach  Services 


Grantee: 


Hampton  University 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


0 


To  assist  larget  agencies  in  replicating  the  model. 


o 


To  prepare  and  disseminate  awareness,  instructional,  and  training 
products. 


0 


To  maximize  use  of  existing  services  by  coordinating  with  local, 
regional,  and  National  groups. 


6 


To  increase  awareness  of  model  components  and  outreach  services. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

The  project  serves  local  school  divisioii,_Head  Start  programs,  social  service 
and  comrhunity  agencies,  pcdiitrjciahs,  and  day-care  centers.  Training  specialists 
help  sites  assess  needs  and  provide  appropriate  training  program  (workshops, 
classroom_  demonstrations,  on-site  consultations,  summer  institutes,  courses  for 
college  or_  continuing  education  credit,  and  practicum  experiences).  Classes  on 
mainstreaming  young  handicapped  children  are  taught  throughout  the  State. 
Project  staff  are  invojved  in  the  Virginia  Early  Intervention  Network,  Virginia 
Association  for  First  Chance  Projects,  Virginia  Division  for  Early  Childhood,  and 
Virginia  Action  for  Prevention,  and  local,  regional,  and  State  agencies.  Recent 
collaborative  errorts  Jnclude  development  of  Virginia  SEA/Head  Start  Collaborative 
Agreement  and  Hampton  Foster  Parent  Training. 
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OUTREACH  GRANT 


Grant  Title:  Chiid  Development  Resources  (CDR  Outreach) 

Grantee:  Child  bevelopment  Resources,  Lightfoot,  VA 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


o  To  assist  State  agencies  oevetoping  and/or  refining  early  childhood 
iState  plans,  using  an  interagency/interdisciplinary,  collaborative  process. 

o  To  assist  agencies  beginning  eariy  intervention  prdgfams  in  the 
adoption/replication  of  the  CDR  Pareht-Iiifant  Program  or  its 
components. 

6  T6_  assist  cst^bHshcd  early  intcrvcntibh  programs  interested  in 
program/staff  development  through  competency-based  training. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 


Provide  training  arid  technical  assistance  to  pilot  sites  to  imp^rdve/refirie 
their  services.  These  sites  serve  approximately  200  handicapped  infants  in  33 
rural  counties  and  urban  areas  in  Virginia. 

Services  in  Maryland  and  Washingto  B.C.  will  explore  the  implementation  of 
the  Process  Mode!  ^or  Deveioping  Early  Intervention  Program  Guidelines  with 
appropriate  personnel  at  the  SEA  atid  will  provide  training  to  target  sites  for 
replication  of  CDR  Model.  Approximately  300  children  served. 
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OUTREACH  GRAM:r 

Grant  Title:  Northwest  eciitcr  ehild  Development  Program 

Grantee:  Northwest  Center,  Seattle,  WA 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

0       To  disseminate  ihrormation  about  the  model  to  other  programs, 
o      To  replicate  components  of  the  model. 

o      To   help   program   staff   of   replication   sites   coordinate   services  to 
children  jointly  served  by  two  or  more  agencies. 

0       To  train  early  childhood  program  staff  to  provide  services  to  children 
in  mainstream  and  integrated  environments. 

b       To  train  child  care  providers  in  home-  and  center-based  programs. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

project  conducts  presentations   to  organizations,  public  schools  arid 
agencies.     Project  staff  provide  direct  training  and  evaluatiori  assistarice  to 
programs  replicating  components  of  the  model.  Staff  also  consult  with  commuriity 
college     programs     where    early     childhood     personnel     are     being  trained 
Dissemination  of  pirojcct-developed  materials  is  a  major  service. 

The  center-  and  fabme-based  programs  serve  children  birtfi  to  age  5  years 
and  thcjr  families.  Children  may  be  multihariclicapped  or  mildly  delayed  in  one 
^•is*'^*"  ^'^^  center-based  projram  is-cbriiplctely  integrated  (65  nonhandicapped 
children  and  40  handicapped  children).  Educatjonal  programmini^,  therapies,  family 
involvement,  health  seryiccs,  and  a  riutrition  component  are  provided.  Child 
progress  is  measured  by  standardized  and  criteria-referenced  developmental 
checklists.  Family  involvement  is  systematically  tracked  and  evaluated,  based  on 
the  individual  plans  designed  by  families. 
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OUTREACH  GRANT 

drant  title:  Model  Preschool  Outreach  Project 

Gr;>ntee:  Experimental  Education  Unit,  University  of  Washington 


MAJOR  OUTREAGH  GOALS 

o      To  provide  training  and  other  assistance  to  programs. 

d       to  prepare  and  disseminate  materials  to  programs  and  individuals. 

0       To  promote  awareness  and  stimulate  improved  services. 

the  project  conducts  two  programs  for  children.  The  Program  for  Children 
with  Down's  Syndrome  and  Other  Developmental  Delays  is  designed  to  accelerate 
and  maintain  children's  gains  in  fine-  and  gross-motor,  self-help,  social, 
communication,  and  cognitive  areas,  the  Communication  Program  uses  systematic 
instructibhal  prbgramming  in  cdmrriunicatiori  and  language  to  modify  the 
deficiencies  identified  in  assessment  and  by  observation  in  the  classroora. 
Children  in  the  Down's  Syndrome  program  are  assessed  twice  yearly  with  the 
Developmchtai  Sequence  Performance  inventory,  the  Communication  Program  uses 
the  Sequenced  Inventory  of  Communication  Development,  the  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test  (revised),  pre/post  language  samples,  and  (when  appropriate)  the 
Preschool  Profile. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

The  project  offers  field-based  and  center-based  training,  technical  assistance, 
instructional  and  informational  materials,  and  follow-up  assistance  as  requested. 

the_  program  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  work  effectively  with 
communication-delayed  children  and  those  with  Down's  Syndrome  and  other 
developmental  delays.  Parent  involvement  techniques  maximize  child  gains  as 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  coordinate  efforts  at 
home  and  at  school. 


OUTREACH  GRANT 


Grant  Title:  Fathers  Program  Outreach 

Grantee:  Experimental  Education  Unit,  University  of  Washington 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 

0  To  increase  awareness  of  the  needs  of  fathers  and  their  handicapped 
children. 

o      To  develop  and  disseminate  a  National  newsletter  on  father  involvement. 

o  To  pravide  demonstration,  training,  and  technical  assistance  to  programs 
and  agencies  wishing  to  add  a  program  for  fathers  to  their  existing 
matrix  of  services. 

o      To  evaluate  program  effectiveness  in  outreach  sites. 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 

Project  staff   provide   training   in   how   to   plaii,   organize,  and  produce 
programs  for  fathers  of  children  with  special  needs.    Demonstration  and  training 

are_  available  to  helpj  staff  stirhulate  arid  guide  group  discussidris  with  fathers. 

Staff  also  conduct  "Fathers  Only"  workshops  at  major  regional  and  National 

parent  conferences.  Technical  assistance  is  provided  to  programs  beginning  or 
expanding  a  Fathers  Program. 


GUTJ^EACH  <>^R  ANT 

Grant  Title:  ECHI  Outreach  Project 

Grantee*  Experimental  Education  Unit,  University  of  Washington 


MAJOR  OUTREACH  GOALS 


0       To  provide  and/dr   improve  educational   services  to  young  hearing- 
impaired  children  in  uhdtrscrved  areas  of  Washington. 

0      To  help  a  least  two  sites  adopt  the  model  ptogram  through  replication 
of  its  major  components. 
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MAJOR  OUTREACH  SERVICES 


The  project  provides  the  curriculum  for  participants,  harid-outs  for  parents, 
and  ihstructionaj  and  play  materials  not  available  at  the  outreach  sites.  Project 
staff  disseminate  information,  conduct  training  workshops,  and  provide  individual 
on-site  follow-up  visits  throughout  the  year. 

The  project  provides  a  cbunsej^or  specially  jrained  to  work  with  hearing- 
impaired  children  a_nd__their  families;  a  sigh  langaugc  instruction  program  on 
videdcassette,  with  VCR  available  on  loan;  and  a  lending  library  gf  resource 
materials  for  parents.  Regular  inservice  training  is  required  of  ECHI  Parent 
Trainers  to  upgrade  skills  in  earl^  childhood  development,  informal  counseling 
techniques,  and  family  dynamics.  Sign  language  instruction  for  parents  and  parent 
trainers  is  provided  by  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  who  is  hearing-impaired. 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  S£RVE0_UN0ER_CHAPTER  1  CF_ECIA  (SOP)  AND  EHA-B 
BY  HANOI  CAPPING  CONDiTiON 


DURING  SCHOOC  YEAR  1965-^986 
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NCHER  OF  CMiLOltEN:  3  -  21-YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UKOER  EHA-B 
BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 

bURjNG  SCHOOL  YEAR  1965-1986 
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27.699 
66.348 
8.436 
2.628 
29.919 
14.422 
13.714 
18,461 
2.763 
-39 
162 


    HARD  OF 

MENTALLY  EMOTIONALLY  HEARING 
RETARDED    OiSTURBEO      k  DEAF 


33.962 
349 

9.479 
11.449 
23.868 
3.469 
4.379 
849 
=  213 
26 , 438 
17.323 
1.899 
=3.196 
26.919 
18.923 
11.978 
9.633 
1i.29l 
9.796 
4.131 
9.832 
26.964 
16.648 
12.314 
16.933 
19.366 
1.231 
4.661 
928 

-  774 
6.928 
2.399 

24.492 
22.894 
l1 .998 
44,439 
1 1 . 326 

1 .822 
34.194 
22.767 

1.146 
18.696 

1.925 
19.695 
29.938 

3.362 

-  696 
19.121 

7.786 
9,797 
11.431 
723 
96 
999 


9,726 

_  287 
4,331 
477 
9,182 
8,164 
12,999 
2,196 
124 
17,937 
14,892 
441 
976 
18,269 
3,283 
5,942 
4.221 
2^399 
3.928 
3,996 
3.784 
17.373 
19.919 
8.894 
336 
7.711 
616 
2;  296 
842 
t .  266 
14.639 
2.969 
37,149 
6,768 
:  403 
9,829 
4.163 
2,143 
12.996 
1.319 
1.167 
6,186 
=  917 
2.192 
28,782 
11 ,297 
398 
7.029 
3,783 
2,161 
11 ,119 
289 
=  6 
21 


743 
134 
994 

-  331 

6.481 
789 
671 
66 
13 

1  .326 
326 
2G4 
2t8 

1 ,442 
669 
741 
406 
497 

1 .031 
348 

1 .060 

1  ;749 

2.601 
1.354 
310 
680 
146 
420 
149 
69 
1 .274 
308 
2.219 
1,326 
112 
2.344 
594 
171 
2.987 
2.744 
169 
896 
98 
1.292 
1  .007 
309 
95 
1 ,106 
1.114 
329 
813 
139 
9 
4 


MOLII-   -ORTHO--      : OTHER  VTSUALLY 
HANDJ-  PEDICALLY    HEALTH  -    HANDJr.  DEAF.^ 
CAPPED     IMPAIRED  IMPAIRED    CAPPED  SLI-hlD 


1  . 04  1 
192 
862 
-  309 
9,147 
1  .693 
743 
183 
7 
8 

12,841 
138 
431 
6 

498 
698 
299 
843 
699 
948 
3.253 
2.778 
96 
10 
189 
988 
275 
960 
431 
161 
6.143 
646 
9. 103 
1  .017 
-  0 
3.832 
i .  1  73 
0 
0 

2.929 

-94 
929 
487 
1 .683 
3;333 
1 ,262 
-47 
1  ,368 
1  .234 
286 
667 
6 
8 
17 


908 
114 
481 

1  196 
6.963 
611 
329 
90 
1_4 
2.094 
439 
269 
903 
1.382 
409 
1  .094 
428 
373 
739 
394 
783 
1 .372 
4.024 
1  ,371 
494 
817 
148 
662 
224 
122 
829 
429 
1,236 
953 
448 
3.707 
379 
997 
1.037 
2.272 
184 
710 
119 
984 
3.916 
249 
49 
&87 
891 
326 
727 
118 
2 
27 


652 
_65 
460 
=  179 
12.498 


1  .019 
19 

13 
2.257 
226 
_  1 
575 
1 .072 
23 

0 

496 
371 
1  ;  284 
349 
902 
1  .877 
10 
845 
110 
865 
190 
10 
404 
230 
1  .075 
-  551 
8.  :43 
1  .407 
39 
_0 
186 
463 


1.121 
157 
198 
87 
1  .449 
6.391 
240 
82 
476 
1  ;889 
91 
323 
211 


329 
27 
274 
101 
2.393 
251 
53 
27 
_  -1 
634 
35iS 
63 
69 
586 
365 
184 
493 
373 
384 
112 
583 
7S3 
8S6 
375 
113 
244 
61 
128 
62 
26 
237 
-  -91 
1  .182 
517 
-36 
849 
186 
64 
4 . 1 07 
2.306 
66 
424 
_37 
64  9 
1  .638 
122 
28 
479 
245 
208 
257 
48 


1,293 
9,368 


282 
2,989 


222 
1  •  334 


688 

497 

4,121,184  1,847,991  1,187,129  997,484 
4,112,729  1,843,699  1,169,3615  999,684 


32 
244 

333.226 

332.929 


37 
23 


22 
292 


4(5.493  67.293 
46.388  68.962 


34 

48.848 

47,977 


51 

90 . 539 
90.478 


19 
1 
0 
5 

155 
2 
0 
1 

-  4 
18 
1 


3 
2 
12 
19 
4 
15 
2 
74 
56 
0 
17 
-2 
72 
17 
0 
3 
9 
9 
13 
18 
9 
0 
-8 
48 
M 
-  10 
112 
4 

22 
1 1 
1 1 
43 

5 

2 
26 
14 

0 
19 

3 

0 

0 


20,491  906 
20.426  906 


Data  as  of  October  i,  i966. 


EKLC 


E-4 


NDMBER  OF  CHItOREN_3_-.5_YEARS  DkD  SERVED  UNDER  EHA-B 
BY  HANDICAPPING  CONplT'PN 


CORING  SCMOOt  TEAR  1985-1986 


■  ■ 



u  A  b  rS  n  ip 

mUlt  j  ~ 

OTHER 

V  i  SOALLY 

_ 

--  -- 

--  -ALL-  - 

L^ARNiNG 

SPEECH 

MENTALLY 

LMOJ 1 UNALLT 

HAND  J 

Dm  1  PAt  1  Y 

HEALTH 

HAND  1 " 

DEaF- 

STATE 

CONDI T IONS 

DISABLED 

_ 1 MPA 1  RED 

RETARDED 

D 1 STURBlD 

DEAF 

1  kJD  A  1  DP  n 

1  UP  A  1 R  rn 

CAPPED 

BL  i  ND 

_   

ALABAMA 

_    ■"  ■ 
2  .941 

28 

_   

2 .  S74 



1  74 

4.9 

28 

79 

23 

1 6 

g 

ALASKA- 

-  759 

_  47 

-  621 

.  .6 

_0 

21 

42 

J.  9 

1 0 

.  2 

ARJ  ZONA 

2 . 369 

1  16 

1  •  635 

276 

6 1 

49 

65 

86 

-  3 

gj 

ARKANSAS 

2,465 

59 

2  .862 

-  128 

-7 

-  44 

88 

-  -1  y 

2  0 

CALIFORNIA 

21 

2  .412 

12 .852 

2 . 688 

1  69 

999 

1  , 902 

1  .  1 9_  4 

393 

249 

COLORADO 

1 .653 

266 

911 

47 

55 

74 

231 

5 1 

0 

1  8 

CONNECT ICUT 

4.  533 

327 

3 . 401 

143 

215 

124 

1 32 

51 

1 35 

K 

3 

DELAWARE  - 

343 

237 

69 

.47 

8 

1  7 

0 

m. 

tJ 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

_  374 

.  _5 

_  335 

_8 

26 

__2 

2 

!  2 

2 

■  a 

V 

FLORIDA 

8.448 

126 

6 .655 

789 

1  66 

1 64 

9 

314 

1  81 

GEORGIA 

4.  166 

7 

3 . 878 

337 

257 

26 

369 

6 1 

1 5 

C  3 

MAWAi 1 

-  499 

-  47 

254 

.53 

7 

27 

42 

61 

0 

IDAHO  . _ 

1  .4»^8 

187 

87^ 

239 

24 

12 

1 6 

76 

\  B 

0 

ILLINOIS 

28. 482 

3.  865 

15 . 187 

693 

1  . 928 

1 52 

-  -  0 

223 

Hit 

48 

0 

INDIANA 

5  .838 

5i- 

4 . 422 

-  399 

_  8 

73 

112 

38 

4 

\  0 

JOITA  .  . 

5. 144 

76 

3^141 

1  .227 

2  )  3 

1 21 

89 

249 

0 

2  8 

KANSAS 

2 . 671 

99 

1  . 979 

261 

7 1 

48 

49 

63 

53 

tie 
J3 

g 

KENTyCKV 

4.266 

29 

3 . 637 

198 

1  4 

-  35 

-  6 1 

-  42 

24 

CODJS lANA 

5.185 

488 

3 . 334 

615 

39 

155 

151 

1 1^5 

262 

5  3 

3 

MAI  NE 

2  •  5 1 7 

7? 

1  •  ?23 

262 

188 

65 

133 

82 

-  4 1 

33 

MARYLAND  

6.414 

232 

4 .236 

426 

-  48 

434 

595 

219 

235 

8 1 

MASSACUOSETTS 

-7,218 

425 

3 . 582 

1.314 

592 

246 

274 

3S6 

425 

72 

M 1  CM  1 GAN 

12 . 43? 

1  . 687 

8  •  57? 

649 

325 

353 

8 

832 

93 

0 

MINNESOTA 

8 . 146 

829 

5 . 259 

1  . 043 

264 

299 

-0 

272 

204 

74 

Mississippi 

1  . 795 

--4 

1  .493 

416 

-  -8 

_9 

.33 

40 

_0 

1 0 

MISSOURI 

5  .914 

487 

4 . 536 

274 

194 

62 

21 9 

58 

37 

24 

£  1 

MONTANA 

1  , 552 

92 

1  . 233 

-84 

6 

27 

43 

- 

34 

2 

NEBRASKA 

2  .853 

164 

1  . 94 1 

317 

49 

48 

123 

1  77 

0 

26 

Ok 

NE»AD«   __ 

_  886 

1 42 

497 

28 

4 

25 

1  58 

19. 

"  1 

9 

3 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1 , 827 

22 

824 

-  36 

5 

-  52 

43 

A.a 

6 

NEW  JERSEY 

1 3 . 999 

658 

8 . 745 

440 

1  03 

1  vo 

9 1 

335 

46 

NEW  HEXiCO 

1 . 250 

-31 

_  749 

28 1 

76 

28 

76 

.  49 

g 

NEW  YORK_ 

6 . 246 

644 

3 . 964 

277 

369 

112 

79 

135 

<^  77 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

5 . 768 

235 

4 . 978 

474 

29 

S6 

143 

87 

26 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1.851 

-  79 

-  846 

.78 

1 1 

_  _  9 

.  ^  w 

OHJO  

7 . 737 

1 57 

6.231 

29 1 

88 

346 

364 

Q 

45 

OKLAHOMA 

5.715 

148 

4 . 538 

234 

8 

199 

4i37 

114 

36 

40 

12 

OREGON 

4  .219 

34 

4.383 

-31 

.  7 

-  6 

e 

37 

16 

.5 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

7.668 

478 

6.888 

649 

128 

192 

9 

95 

0 

38 

0 

PUERTO  RieO 

1.711 

76 

598 

276 

59 

164 

271 

63 

146 

69 

6 

4  . 489 

364 

-  56? 

114 

48 

24 

25 

35 

7 

41 

0 

SOQTH  CAROLINA 

5!  214 

18 

4.158 

586 

19 

79 

393 

51 

42 

24 

11 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1  .995 

126 

1.585 

81 

15 

26 

161 

59 

18 

10 

3 

TENNESSEE 

6.487 

488 

3.484 

347 

--9 

123 

226 

448 

39 

34 

3 

TEXAS 

19.689 

2.593 

13.895 

1.577 

255 

132 

599 

722 

622 

264 

5 

UTAH  . 

2,243 

254 

1  .284 

219 

232 

35 

218 

55 

23 

10 

4 

VERMONT- 

474 

23 

423 

4  7 

i 

4 

2 

-2 

-1 

-4 

-0 

vIrcInU-  - 

9.133 

348 

6.496 

1  .891 

-72 

199 

259 

47  i 

138 

55 

20 

WASHINGTON  

5.57t 

257 

3.687 

887 

148 

189 

223 

225 

77 

38 

8 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

2.512 

31 

2.887 

83 

19 

32 

296 

42 

5 

7 

e 

WISCONSIN 

8.799 

987 

6.667 

768 

478 

175 

159 

186 

27 

38 

2 

WYQM I NG  

354 

27 

292 

15 

a 

3 

0 

9 

a 

9 

0 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

5 

8 

2 

1 

8 

8 

0 

2 

e 

0 

0 

GUAM   

64 

1 

33 

18 

8 

8 

i 

9 

2 

0 

0 

NORTHERN-MARIANAS 

TRUST. TERR! TORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

52 

8 

38 

4 

i 

i 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BUR.  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

297 

35 

198 

17 

4 

3 

17 

8 

15 

0 

0 

U.S.   ft   INSULAR  AREAS 

268.931 

19.355 

182.888 

21 .868 

6  .279 

5.484 

1 1 .557 

7  .786 

♦.523 

1  .935 

144 

Se  STATES.  O.C.  ft  P.R. 

268.513 

19,311 

182.617 

21  .828 

6.274 

5.  499 

1 1 .531 

7.767 

4.506 

1  .935 

U4 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


.  E-5       51  g 

ERIC 


Tabic  EA4 


NOHBEH  OF  CHILDREN  6  -  11  YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  EHA-B 
BT  HAND  I  CAPPING  CONDI TiON 


DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1985-1986 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKAi_ 

AKiZdNA- 

ARKANSAS 

CAL  HORN  I A 

COLORADO 

CONNECI+CUT 

DELAfifARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COUUWfllA 

FLORIDA 

CCQR6IA 

HAWAJ  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

ibWA 

KANSAS 

KCNTUCKY. 

iOUISlAKA 

MA+NE  : 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

HINNESOTA- 

MfSSlSSlPPl 

M4  SSOUR  i 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADAi^ 

NEIt  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JEPSET 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH  4  6 

OKLAHC»A 

OREGON   

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  Rla)= 
RHCDE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  OAKdtA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  - 
VERMONT 
yiRCINIA  _ 
WASHINGTON 
HESIISIRGINU 
WISCONSIN 

«n^OMINC   

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  1 

NORTHERNiMARlANAS 

TRUst  Territories 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  - 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

o:s:  c  INSULAR  areas 

56  STATES.  D.C.  k  P.R. 


 ALL-  1 

CONDITIONS 

37,378 
4.966 
24.426 
28,129 
1B3.767 
21.475 
27,612 
5,381 
-1,482 
69,933 
43,296 
9.312 
9.534 
186,462 
54.577 
25.999 
28.46B 
36.297 
29.679 
12.62i 
39.274 
96.293 
68.831 
36.919 
24.879 
49.492 
7.412 
14.936 
6.469 
6.624 
62.974 
14.396 
181.698 
98.779 
5.891 
93.987 
32,912 
22.146 
89.768 
12.177 
8.994 
34 , 971 
16.979 
45.298 
139.386 
24.679 
4.316 
47.373 
38.537 
21.966 
38.446 
9.237 
76 
937 


448 

2.657 

1 .966. 164 
1 .962.392 


LEARNING 
DISABLED 

9.661 
-2.347 
11.246 
6.639 
89.669 
16.648 
12.639 
2.611 
494 
27.881 
7.734 
2.678 
4.792 
39.269 
13.975 
6.665 
7.145 
7.529 
B.897 
4.346 
17.647 
21.929 
23.989 
16.496 
7.661 
17.318 
3.348 
5.816 
3.248 
3.776 
28.765 
5.619 
99.983 
17.219 
2.229 
27.621 
11  .329 
1 1 . 439 
28,277 
2.7^4 
9.294 
18.146 
1.961 
16.678 
63.996 
6.764 
1  .879 
16.435 
13.874 
6.956 
1 1 . 1 66 
2.393 
-B 
266 


138 
1 .248 


SPEECH 
IHPAIREC 

15.797 
1.686 
8.833 
6.519 
69.138 
5.949 
6.736 
1 .321 
-  929 
46.842 
16.571 
1.784 
2.979 
49.195 
32.163 
9.782 
9.836 
28.137 
19.286 
4.536 
16.957 
13. 186 
38.623 
11.861 
13.943 
22.634 
3.089 
6.643 
2.262 
1.927 
46.179 
6.376 
28.888 
26.7i9 
2.849 
44.745 
15.554 
8.983 
47.444 
799 
2.331 
15.143 
3.588 
28.468 
48.768 
6.981 
1  .889 
26.791 
18.858 
10.414 
18.949 
2.224 
34 
123 


121 
883 


    HARD  OF 

MENTALLY  EMOTIONALLY  HEARING 
RETARDED    DiStURSED      k  DEAF 


6.994 
114 
1.853 
4.326 
7.992 
1.828 
1,247 
272 
37 
6.889 
4.841 
379 
1.231 
5.556 
6.663 
4.848 
2.168 
6.512 
2.768 
1.491 
1.828 
12.234 
4.986 
4.181 
3.297 
5.296 
452 
1  .695 
3.44 
-  394 
,553 
795 
7,4  48 
7,336 
1  943 
14.534 
4.427 
589 
18.226 
6.971 
397 
5,432 
573 
.763 
.663 
.394 
329 
,424 
,893 
3.381 
3.693 
265 
Si 
177 


1 . 


2.299 
119 
1,525 
215 
2.921 
2,977 
3,836 
754 
31 
7.648 
6.236 
169 
193 
4.749 
1.378 
2.825 
1  .376 
868 

1  r  1  19 

1  .535 
1.827 
8,849 
6.692 
2.257 
116 
3.878 
214 
819 
358 

-  359 
3.879 
1 .261 

12.469 
2.934 
.  129 
2.498 
475 

-  729 
4.223 

577 
396 
2.717 
14  4 
829 
7.329 
5.989 

-  188 
2.227 
1.338 

-  798 
3.681 

57 
6 
6 


316 
49 

224 
163 
2.552 
292 
271 
26 
9 

527 
122 
88 
183 
658 
392 
312 
194 
262 
448 
136 
444 
698 
1  .949 
624 
118 
318 
59 
176 
45 
19 
542 
126 
883 

664 
68 

994 

272 
81 
I  .965 

545 
67 

431 
44 

564 

372 

179 
45 

444 

597 

139 

354 
77 
5 
1 


142 
292 


749.416 
747.824 


612.977 
619.916 


192.419 
191 .867 


43 
195 


116.698 
118.974 


15 
15 


MULTI- 
HAND  J- 
CAPPED 

452 
74 
349 
424 
1  .863 
747 
291 
87 
4 
9 

7.341 
59 
18 
9 

229 
236 
167 
427 
265 
?18 
1  .296 
1.164 
9 
9 
83 
292 
95 
265 
117 
68 
2.865 
281 
2.146 
476 
8 

1  .834 
494 
8 

-  .0 
839 
11 
99 
193 
691 
1  .385 
53^^ 
o 

582 
486 

6 

382 
8 
9 
11 


13 
158 


19.933  28.615 
18.997  28.433 


--ORTHO— 

OTHER 

VISUALLY 

rcOLCALLY 

HEALTH- 

HANOI- 

DEAF- 

1 MrA 1  RED 

l_MPA  1  RED 

CAPPED 

BCINI 

223 

282 

148 

8 

-77 

28 

44 

1 

228 

45 

123 

9 

-32 

71 

49 

3 

2  .526 

5 ,958 

1  . 899 

33 

321 

-  -9 

124 

9 

1  44 

429 

26 

9 

13 

7 

19 

9 

-9 

.1 

1-9 

9 

962 

596 

279 

5 

1  76 

89 

177 

1 

125 

8 

27 

3 

199 

80 

29 

9 

556 

286 

261 

9 

198 

1  1 

126 

] 

488 

-0 

75 

4 

212 

84 

89 

6 

195 

177 

188 

2 

286 

524 

165 

297 

120 

-45 

9 

289 

266 

292 

1 6 

465 

699 

291 

29 

1  .568 

0 

339 

9 

624 

325 

'48 

3 

193 

9 

47 

391 

215 

1  44 

24 

60 

67 

34 

4 

279 

9 

59 

e 

64 

24 

27 

0 

50 

111 

12 

4 

285 

129 

74 

2 

249 

236 

43 

4 

456 

2  ,638 

454 

19 

471 

699 

263 

3 

54 

16 

4  6 

6 

1  .189 

8 

307 

4 

165 

78 

93 

25 

214 

169 

21 

5 

364 

-  6 

462 

5 

219 

218 

221 

46 

82 

36 

29 

1 

338 

04 

215 

3 

49 

22 

10 

5 

396 

347 

329 

5 

1  .526 

2.593 

651 

21 

191 

112 

64 

8 

22 

46 

12 

8 

382 

194 

54 

8 

399 

969 

184 

7 

155 

41 

119 

8 

397 

114 

194 

6 

61 

129 

29 

2 

8 

0 

0 

8 

19 

2 

1 

8 

9 

8 

6 

e 

15 

25 

.  6 

8 

18.377 

19.219 

7.939 

399 

18.352 

19. 183 

7,946 

309 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  ig66. 


E-6 

o 

ERIC 


Table  EA5 


Hiuer.n  or  children  12  -  17  YEARs-bLO-siRVEd  under  eha-b 

BY  HAMaiCXPPINC  CONDITION 


 ALL 

CDNDIT IONS 


ALA8AUA 

SLASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLDRADO 

CONNECT i CUT 

DELAWARE   

DJ STRICT  DF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEORGiA 

MAVAJ I 

i  DAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOOISIAHA 

MAfNEz 

MARYLAND  -- 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ml  CHI  CAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

kiLSSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADAi 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  Rico 
RHODE  ISLAND-  - 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEC 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA  _ 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING. 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
iJUAM  : 

NORTHERN.MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  DF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AR^AS 

58  STATES,  D.C.  *  P.R. 


4t.t66 

3.343 
2>.587 
I0,62t 
153.495 
18.773 
25.912 

5.048 

1  .884 
63.717 
39.143 

5.263 

6.849 
77.962 
33.793 
22.686 
44.989 
27.271 
32.648 
18.376 
37.134 
55.795 
61 .676 
33.366 
22.777 
37.884 

5,263 
11.894 

5.788 

6.693 
62. 187 
12.443 
126,471 
47.734 

3,872 
68,286 
23.253 
16,371 
74,857 
19:691 

6.88] 
26.124 

4.867 
37.471 
114.591 
12.769 

3:145 
39.957 
26.298 
17.871 
38.313 

3,360 
66 
625 


598 
2. 174 

1 .697.393 

1 .693.738 


LEASNJMG 
DISABLED 

16.229 
2.787 
14.444 

12,272 
111,166 
18,234 
14,483 
3.894 
1  732 
34,143 
14.496 
4,864 
3.985 
47.687 
16,611 
12.812 
8,459 
13.149 
21 .671 
=9,871 
25.146 
28,016 
35,678 
16:674 
14,853 
21 ,365 
3.832 
6,417 
4,137 
=5,013 
39.238 
6.849 
78,072 
27.951 
2.557 
42.235 
15.3B6 
12.687 
48.969 
2:951 
6.316 
12,568 
=2.551 
24 . 1 72 
79.486 
5,577 
1,976 
24,462 
18.191 
16.672 
16,687 
2.538 
=0 
436 


-  135 
1  .474 


996.256 
996.289 


DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1965-1986 


HARD  OF 

MENTALLY  EMOTIONALLY  HEARING 
RETARDED    OISTURBEO      *  DEAF 


SPEECH 
IMPAIRED 

1 .578 
143 
648 

_  492 
13.652 
896 
1  .686 
183 
189 
6.472 
1  .773 
246 
212 
5.282 
2.429 
663 
488 
1,971 
2.735 
613 
4.112 
12.554 
3.364 
1 . 579 
1  .782 
2.586 
235 
584 
266 
-  280 
9.929 
2,151 
4.414 
1  .685 
231 
3.825 
753 
967 
5.422 
258 
312 
1 .215 
264 
1.641 
4.483 
248 
384 
2.136 
744 
1  .861 
1  .410 
176 
3 


67 
237 


MULTI-      ORTHO-        OTHER  VISUALLY   

HANOI-  PEd+CALLY  HEACIH  HANDJ-  DEAF- 
CAPPED     IMPAIRED  IMPAIRED     CAPPED  BLIND 


19.007 
167 
2,556 
fi.2M 
18, 183 
1.632 
2.181 
445 
94 

16.452 
18,329 
521 
1.232 
1 1 . 945 
18.294 
5,999 
2.679 
18.238 
4,735 
1.979 
3.246 
11.716 
7,861 
5, 7  lis 
6.396 
8.947 
551 
2.292 
456 
_  364 
3.708 
1.871 
12.B63 
12.635 
741 
25.711 
5.956 
672 
18.645 
11 .993 
_  ^25 
13.139 
-  739 
8.883 
1 1 .998 
,457 
466 
7.376 
3.378 
5.196 
5.439 
350 
-59 
349 


359 
231 


1 , 


188.271  3e9.992 
187.956  386.998 


3 , 817 

339 

162 

-DO 

2 . 535 

243 

tan 

A>S 

5  ,294 

2 , 499 

1 

1  ,  99  / 

4 . 786 

319 

7 . 356 

213 

1 , 256 

29 

68 

=  =57 

- 16 

0 

9 .693 

934 

.  .8 

7 .231 

1 96 

4,718 

241 

79 

-  -  328 

-69 

91 

1 1 , 184 

99 1 

16 

1 , 726 

260 

1 90 

3. 431 

270 

299 

2 . 623 

1 43 

.  62 

1  . 411 

162 

274 

2.168 

338 

1 67 

2.119 

129 

.  1 63 

2 , 342 

414 

1.124 

7 . 788 

670 

1,117 

11  :994 

1 , 087 

6 

9 . 994 

478 

8 

218 

160 

-  92 

4.  129 

267 

1 42 

381 

.  49 

1 88 

1  .355 

1 68 

1 

1  ^3 

466 

68 

99 

__  861 

36 

Oi, 

9, 812 

542 

1  , 882 

1  546 

139 

298 

22 [317 

1 ,012 

2.219 

3.557 

911 

389 

248 

-29 

4:012 

874 

1.261 

581 

168 

169 

1 .312 

77 

8 

7!  813 

1 .139 

8 

526 

973 

993 

688 

61 

18 

3.316 

311 

-68 

_  369 

129 

106 

1 .223 

966 

994 

12.260 

419 

1 . 131 

4.626 

87 

339 

27J 

41 

3 

4.365 

416 

494 

2.692 

364 

399 

1,188 

139 

e 

6.519 

246 

191 

144 

49 

0 

6 

4 

8 

19 

1 

9 

16 

1 

121 

4 

98 

191 ,484 

18,869 

22.378 

211 

341 

148 

3 

-29 

22 

18 

8 

141 

374 

112 

8 

41 

=  76 

=  3*> 

1 

2.687 

9.917 

966 

5* 

214 

0 

186 

2 

189 

399 

19 

6 

32 

9 

12 

8 

1 

0 

1 

8 

764 

1  ,436 

276 

7 

179 

114 

149 

6 

74 

1 

29 

8 

66 

116 

38 

8 

518 

662 

26^ 

1 

153 

6 

163 

1 

328 

8 

64 

6 

129 

91 

75 

4 

139 

157 

137 

1 

238 

427 

141 

8 

97 

173 

38 

2 

214 

281 

236 

17 

446 

670 

279 

27 

1 .337 

6 

393 

8 

427 

269 

141 

6 

152 

-  -0 

92 

8 

389 

9^7 

99 

21 

31 

82 

21 

4 

179 

-6 

48 

a 

129 

79 

22 

e 

27 

72 

6 

2 

371 

541 

98 

2 

124 

269 

33 

996 

4 . 384 

978 

4 

316 

998 

269 

3 

-  34 

16 

-16 

8 

1  .998 

8 

368 

2 

93 

67 

9^ 

233 

192 

27 

4 

467 

8 

921 

5 

786 

366 

797 

42 

99 

184 

23 

1 

269 

47 

166 

5 

19 

44 

\Z 

1 

393 

661 

235 

3 

1.398 

2.838 

666 

le 

83 

99 

53 

4 

23 

48 

14 

t 

178 

128 

51 

3 

247 

763 

94 

6 

182 

38 

81 

e 

263 

166 

98 

4 

48 

63 

15 

1 

8 

0 

8 

e 

7 

2 

*> 

8 

8 

0 

4 

19 

6 

1 

8 

j  7 . 266 

23.239 

8.251 

283 

191 .256 


18.646     22 .274       17,249  23.227 


6.244 


283 


DATA  AS  or  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 


E-7 


512 


ERIC 


NUMBER  OF  CM ILDREN  1  b:--:24-YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  EHA-B 
BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDiTidN 


DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1985-1986 


STATE 


ALA8AiyiA 
ALASKA. 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 

CACIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECT  iC'  t 

DELAs#>iRE  - 

Pi  STR  I  CT  OF  COLOttBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWA I  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INJJJANA 

iOHA 
KANSAS 
KENTDCr*- 
LpU I S I  ANA 
UA4NE 

MARYLAND  = 

MASSACHUSETTS 

M  i  CH^  CAN 

MINNESOTA-: 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA: 

NEW  Hampshire 

HIW  JERSEt 

NEW  MEXICO 

MEW-YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHib 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  Rico 

RHODE  ISLAND- 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH- DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 
SERBONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
BESTlViRCiNlA 
WI  SDOMS  IN 
Wn^OMINC        _  _ 
AMERICAN  SAaMA 

GUAM  

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERR^ TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

o:s:  A  Insular  areas 

50  STATES,  D.C.  ft  P:r. 


ALL 

cONbi  tioNS 

8,726 
319 
2,313 
1 .666 
17,760 
1  ,691 
4.80^ 
448 
240 
6B2 
696 
321 
736 
114 
862 
626 
1.251 
2,598 
4,413 
J  .  0 1 1 
4,624 
,182 
145 

,es6 

568 
475 
558 
f99 
484 
_  552 
6,525 
1  ,094 
14,771 
5,208 
427 
8,547 
1.755 
1  ,568 
10,826 
9,922 
705 
3,152 
44 1 
4,863 
12.804 
694 
_  259 
4,803 
2,301 
2,471 
3,930 
363 
5 

122 


203 
263 


LEABNJNG 
DISABLED 

2.433 
204 
1  ,056 
853 
8.418 
772 
1  ,263 
276 
136 
2,286 
9B1 
166 
297 
3.0S2 
1  .318 
982 
588 
U032 
2, 163 
389 
1  ,993 
1  .589 
3,012 
1.182 
1.336 
1 ,557 
325 
547 
254 
399 

3.04e 

447 

6,941 
2,270 

219 
3,335 

924 

894 
3 , 9  M 

478 

409 

777 
-  243 
2,29j^ 
7.27& 

201 
i17 
1  .839 
1 , 162 
4,041 
1  ,571 
222 
0 

60 


-  -4 
148 


SPEECH- 
IMPAIRED 

83 
3 
19 
22 
724 
17 
44 
1 
5 

221 
37 
- 1 
10 
164 
66 
21 
8 
41 
1  16 
24 
233 
151 
82 

«e 

34 
57 
17 

40 

21 
9 

164 
125 
134 
51 
5 

103 
IB 
29 
199 
165 

2 
49 

7 
70 
92 

5 
12 
90 
21 
152 
35 
11 

e 

0 


--  :  -   -  -      -  HARD  OF 

MENTALLY  EMOTIONALLY  HEARING 
RETARDED    DISTURBED      k  DEAF 


5,330 
62 
800 
735 
5,  175 
440 
888 
59 
-82 
2,367 
1.816 
102 
454 
2,325 
1.317 
1.144 
525 
1.311 
1  .640 
379 
1 .340 
1 , 720 
2.558 
1 .372 
1  .  424 
1  .359 
144 
557 
100 
79 
1 .359 
328 
4.204 
2.409 
488 
3.899 
709 
330 
4.672 
4,427 
203 
1 ,999 
132 
1  ,902 
3.298 
222 
87 
2,236 
726 
1  , 143 
1  ,629 
93 
5 
55 


196,676 
196,086 


80,564 
80.355 


4 

16 

3,897 
3,877 


187 
47 

74.005 
73,711 


480 
6 

2i0 
12 
798 
352 
1  ;586 
93 
10 
436 
328 
24 
33 
1  ,324 
91 
273 
1S1 
65 
182 
446 
287 
1  ,041 
904 
339 
10 
310 
18 
76 
20 
41 
1  ,018 
32 
1  . 9-48 
180 
15 
324 
39 
99 
792 
168 
43 
134 
-49 
104 
858 
240 
24 
365 
125 
104 
525 
8 

0 

0 


0 
14 


76 
9 
28 

-.49 
521 
28 
63 
3 
1 

101 

22 
14 
34 
49 

30 
32 
15 
18 
90 
18 
68 
131 
201 
49 
2^ 
41 
6 
28 
1  1 
7 

1  14 

15 
242 
57 
2 

136 
25 

2 

195 
1,032 
16 
35 
3 

102 
88 
6 
-5 
56 
3* 
15 
38 
6 


1  j 
1 


MULT  I-      ORTHO-        OTHER  VISUALLY 
HANDJ-  PEDiCALLV     HEALTH       HANOI-  DE^F- 
.^AEREfi  -IMPAIRED   IMPAIRED     CAPPED  BLIND 


150 
24 

122 
-45 
725 
81 
iSO 
11 
1 
0 

452 

K 

306 
9 

-  16 
1  10 
17 
64 
76 
26 
448 
223 
48 
0 
17 
25 
29 
37 
61 
9 

439 

33 
659 
95 
0 

373 

23 

0 
0 

831 

-5 

64 

27 
242 
308 
178 
9 

145 

123 
-8 
55 

0 

0 

0 


0 
27 


51 
2 
26 
-4 
556 
25 
25 

m. 

114 

27 
-9 
252 
93 
16 
45 
23 
17 
50 
8 
70 
93 
287 
48 
19 
63 
3 
46 
12 
2 
78 
37 
89 
53 
.7 
309 
6 

1  13 
171 
1  ,213 
12 
60 
1 
74 
265 
10 
2 
35 
20 
29 
34 
8 

0 

1 


91 
5 

36 
3 

630 

-0 

69 
0 
0 

132 
8 
0 

329 
58 
2 
0 
8 
13 
74 
15 
120 
83 
0 
30 

e 

46 

7 
0 
1 
7 
70 
18 
544 
72 
1 
0 
5 
86 
0 
371 
10 
15 
3 

102 
34  is 
10 
1 

24 

60 

7 
22 
14 

0 

0 


26 
4 

14 
2 

169 
6 
3 

0 
0 
16 
5 
0 
19 
17 
6 
17 
3 
20 
22 

:4 
64 
151 
64 
12 
4 
1  1 
2 
4 
4 
-2 
19 
7 
73 
19 

^» 
3 
8 

-86 
1.219 
3 
16 
4 
21 
63 

0 
1 
10 

9 

10 

17 
4 
0 
4 


4 

0 

e 
1 

*7 
0 
0 
0 
4 

5 
0 
0 
2 
2 

0 

2 

4 
0 

3 

0 

31 
0 
0 
4 

1 

6 
7 
0 
0 
1 
4 

2 

2 
0 
4 
3 
2 
0 
IS 
2 
3 

2 
0 
7 
0 
1 
3 
1 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 


16,845 
16.831 


3,931 
3.937 


15,751 
6,724 


^.6  VI 
4. €09 


3.567 
3.562 


e 
1 

2.306 
2,301 


e 

179 
^79 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


EKLC 
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Table  EA7 


NOHBER  OF  CHICDREN  e-20_lEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OP  EC! A  (SOP) 
BY  HANbjCAPPiNC  CONDITION 


DDR  INC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1985-1986 


STATE 


AUU-  - 
CONDI T IONS 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 

ARIZONA- 
A8KANSAS  _ 

California 

CQLORADd- 

CONNtClJCOT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORJ  DA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAi  i 

IDAHO  - 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
I  dWA 

KANSAS. . 
KEf/TUCKY 
LOU  i  S  i  ANA 

MA I NE  

MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ml  CHJGAN. 
MINNESOTA 
iyiiSS  ISSIPPI 
Mj-SSOUGI 
MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  jEfiSE> 
NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  XORK  

NORTH  CAROLjNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PLJtPTQ  RICO 
RhODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
g.TAH  . 
VERMONT 

v  iRGiNiA- 

WASHINGTON  

WEST  VIRGINIA 
W I  SCONS  I N 

WYOMING   

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  Z_      I  I 

f4GRtNERN-MARi  ANAS 

j.PQST.  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.   OF    INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

u.s   &  «nsular  areas 
50  STATES,  D,c.  s  p:r: 


862 
2.966 
1.168 
3.441 
2.785 
4:361 
3.366 
3.795 
4.649 
9.441 
3.632 
532 
_  3S2 
36.393 
8.155 
541 
1.877 
3.168 
4.763 
1.313 
1.695 
15.006 
1 1 .821 
421 
4.155 
2.613 
591 
271 
611 
1.175 
5.316 
_  413 
46.463 
3.457 
--  599 
8.569 
1  .446 
5.271 
26.638 
1  .119 
623 
.699 
547 
1  .289 
11.234 
1  .B66 
2.479 
1  .948 
3.752 
1  . 569 
2.457 
.332 
55 
381 


1  . 


1  , 


LEARN iNC 
DISABLED 


SPEECH 
IMPAIRED 


1^        „    HARD  OF 

HCNTALLY  EHOIIONALLY  HEARING 
RETARDED    DISTURBED      ft  DEAF 


121 

249.146 
248.583 


-  e 

1.633 

744 

2 

129 

92 

90 

79 

9 

249 

363 

1  .656 

11 

1.699 

221 

1  .787 

152 

6 

0 

17 

117 

37 

2 

6 

-  8 

6. 186 

1.825 

288 

677 

1 

0 

39 

340 

136 

324 

122 

84 

33 

27 

24 

-9 

5.295 

3.451 

12 

0 

6 

0 

2 

190 

6 

e 

2 

12 

0 

0 

1 

111 

203 

55 

67 

55 

6 

0 

2.331 

8 . 425 

58 

11 

9 

57 

6 

6 

34 

6 

121 

165 

2.629 

1  .042 

6 

0 

86 

47 

98 

0 

2 

0 

23 

-  0 

267 

538 

2 

84 

131 

600 

3 

2 

436 

229 

37 

174 

46 

461 

169 

617 

6 

1 

0 

15 

6 

0 

1 . 


136 
341 
93 
2.258 
1.259 
1  .336 
087 
858 
.172 
6.099 
755 
206 
16 

10.352 
4.383 
141 
300 

1.165 

2.199 
391 

-  455 

3.161 

7.943 
185 
421 

2.253 
141 
68 
59 
319 

1  .872 
26 

6.981 
894 
237 

6.006 
572 

2.626 

9.256 
826 
180 
561 
153 
318 

2.969 
400 

1  »271 
93 

1  .027 
460 
905 
142 
36 
149 


2^.748 
24.748 


21.346 
21 .336 


63 

88.593 
88.343 


177 
41 
1 
17 

430 

319 
451 
S70 
668 
2.3B9 
1.172 
59 
19 

11 ,795 
435 
137 
306 
298 
468 
451 
295 
2.055 
1  .954 
42 
2 
61 
48 
78 
139 
124 
418 
72 
9.622 
6^7 
-  4 
299 
112 
406 
4.679 
80 
96 
34 
-87 
368 
443 
135 
91 
264 
183 
123 
199 
49 
1 

44 


12 

43.717 
43.660 


397 

96 
471 
272 
866 
104 
176 
223 

29 
476 
601 

31 
:  143 
2.145 
555 
164 
256 
339 
649 

95 
359 
216 
161 
153 
248 
201 
129 

^9 

0 

187 
362 
106 
2.312 
776 

68 
129 
272 
1.036 
1.029 

13 

51 
172 

87 
338 
3 . 639 
931 
104 
231 
270 
144 
215 

52 
1 

33 


MULTI-      ORTHO-        OTHER  VISUALLY   

MANbi-  PEb^CALLY  HEALTH-  HANDJ^  DEAF-- 
CAPPED     IMPAIRED  IMPAIRED    CAPPED.  BLIND 

28 
1 


0 

-0 

0 

144 

76 

4i 

- 18 

17 

-i#  J 

89 

1 24 

138 

261 

293 

69 

164 

- 19 

-  - 1 

46 

99 

1  . 402 

360 

0 

67 

2 

478 

911 

31  i 

39 

114 

-  39 

111 

93 

29 

1 17 

1  xi 

48 

i  67 

P  / 

62 

69 

197 

67 

1  ai 

11 

50 

_  .  V 

0 

123 

9 

£  t  •  f  ^ 

649 

698 

377 

281 

240 

---7 

63 

197 

90 

70 

484 

78 

170 

992 

1 94 

1 90 

ZwZ 

47 

7 

23 

22 

194 

328 

1 66 

206 

98 

1  ~ 

1  .  0  Jft 

493 

24 

.  10 

a 
V 

0 

33 

113 

94 

5 

101 

92 

0 

39 

92 

£  T 

}  7 

i  19 

-  44 

-  -0 

36 

1 16 

y  7 

164 

2 

139 

39 

36 

88 

1  . 149 

172 

199 

925 

-  181 

.    .  0 

0 

48 

6  699 

2. 241 

1  .999 

901 

*799 

76 

103 

101 

0 

119 

60 

28 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 3 

293 

18 

49 

=88 

0 

249 

210 

398 

-0 

960 

0 

444 

90 

139 

39 

10 

39 

38 

60 

20 

176 

t 

0 

97 

43 

99 

6 

23 

56 

0 

23 

150 

647 

347 

1  ,972 

96^ 

202 

109 

64 

264 

159 

69 

43 

15 

S43 

25 

46 

698 

903 

360 

220 

89 

e 

94 

432 

69 

194 

283 

106 

136 

126 

91 

123 

20 

10 

2 

0 

0 

100 

17 

2 

11 

29 

1 

0 

0 

20.408 

10.960 

8,979 

20.269 

10.94D 

7.609 

8.964 

19 
29 
89 
11 
36 
27 
12 
29 
7 
1 

87 
5 
22 
36 
13 
20 
8 
96 
16 
0 
6 
19 
6 
12 
0 
2 
9 
97 
0 
176 
26 
23 
0 
8 

r.8 

9 
0 
4 
0 
47 
13 
49 
19 
.-4 
23 
39 
16 
12 
3 

:  2 
10 


10 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


EKLC 


Table  EA8 


NUyeER  AND  CHANCE   IN  HimtR  OF  CHiLOREM  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OP  ECiA  (SOP) 

ACC  CONOlTiONS 


AND  EhA-6 


-NUHmrR  SERVED- 


-f  +CHANCE   IN  NUMBER  SERVED+ 


PERCENT  CHANCE  _ 
-IN  NUMBER  SERVEb-f 


STATE 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
A9J  zona: 
ARKANSAS 
CAUFORNiA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTJ  COT 
DELAWARE 

DJST:R4CT  of  COLUUeiA 

FLORIDA 

OCORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDA«0 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

JOWA 

KANSAS. 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

yAiNE__ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHJCAN 

MINNESOTA. 

Mississippi 

KLSSOOItl 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NE»ADA^-1  -: 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

QMJO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH. DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UIAa_ 

VERMONTi 

ViRCiHiA 

HASHINQJON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING  = 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM      1  ___ 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

IROSr TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN. ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

y.S.  k  INS0( XR  AREAS 

5B  STATES.  b.C.  k  P.R. 


1976^7  7 

53.987 

43.645 
2S. 487 
332. 29 t 
47.943 
62.e85 
14,397 
9.261 
117,257 
95.289 
18.944 
14.573 
229.797 
87.e44 
51.SS5 
37,623 
57.057 
60.989 
23.781 
64.184 
131.982 
153,1 13 
72.136 
29.2J9 
94.387 
8.616 
25.278 
11.133 
l9,916 
145.677 
15.149 
246,256 
98.635 
-8.976 
166.314 
44.181 
37.298 
206.792 
11.206 
15,971 
72,357 
9.936 
99.254 
233,552 
37.264 
6.382 
77.618 
57.785 
38.135 
58.819 
7 . 261 
139 
2.597 

1.126 
1.712 


1984-85 

86.976 
14.360 
52.198 
46.643 
369.142 
46.865 
65.478 
15.618 
-7.394 
165.362 
182.448 
12.394 
18.J44 
245.647 
164.183 
57.586 
♦1 .419 
74,961 
81,379 
27,452 
96.462 
146.896 
162,317 
66.646 
52.666 
98.578 
15,936 
39.273 
14.867 
15.561 
106,982 
28.188 
289,326 
119.668 
n.941 
20J. 169 
85,693 
48.153 
196.779 
48.327 
19.645 
72.618 
13.668 
98.954 
294.836 
41.809 
16.256 
163.374 
67.859 
44.133 
74.861 
11.641 
116 
1.995 


135 
5.364 


1985--86 

91 . 167 
11.695 
51.865 
47:322 
378.688 
47.953 
65.426 
15.322 
7.669 
172.821 
93.295 
11.947 
19.159 
242.333 
104.417 
56.476 
41.176 
73.566 
76.628 
27.645 
89.041 
141 .448 
161 .862 
61.488 
53.084 
99.378 
15.376 
30.453 
14.178 
-18.871 
17e.5j2 

289.^83 
1 >2.934 
11  .850 

198.906 
65. 8&^ 
46.575 

202 . 357 
44.628 
19.152 
72.157 
13.629 
95.380 

293.416 
41.794 
ie.6C5 

1 02 . 8 1 4 
68. 451 
46.489 
75.945 
10.654 
281 
1  .929 


1976-77 
1985-86 


1984-65 

_J_9fl5^6 


37.128 
2.298 
8.760 
18.835 
46,597 
10 
3.344 
1.015 
-2. 192 
59.564 
8.086 
1 .463 
4.566 
12.536 
16.773 
5.421 
3.953 
10,583 
-16.361 
4.144 
4,857 
9,456 
9.749 
C.352 
23.865 
4.991 
6,76e 
5.183 
3.645 
6.195 
25,435 
14.487 
49.333 
14.899 
2.874 
:S6.642 
28.966 
9.317 
-4,.  435 
33.428 
3.181 
-268 
3.693 
-3,871 
59.866 
4.587 
4.2i53 
25.198 
16.746 
16,274 
17.&28 
3.393 
62 
-668 


1  ,414 
5.388 


3.768.661  4.363.631  4,376.244 
3,763.633     4.355.421  4,361,312 


-298 

661 ,643 
658.279 


2.131 
535 
-393 
-721 
9.748 
1.148 

-5i 

364 

-325 
_7,5I9 
-9 . 1 53 
-447 
_1 ,615 
-3,314 
234 
-1  ,024 
-243 
-1 .341 
-4.751 
_  393 
-1 .421 
558 
-455 
848 
1  .816 
808 
-554 
186 
-91 
510 
3,538 
1 .366 
_  263 
-6.754 
-  -94 
-2,213 
-12 
-1 ,578 
5.578 
4.293 
167 
-453 
021 
-3,574 
-1 ,412 
-18 
489 
-560 
592 
2.256 
1  .884 
-387 
_S5 
-66 


1  .279 
2< 


7.213 
5.891 


1976-77 
1985-86 

66.8 
23.9 
26.4 
00. 1 
14.6 
6.8 
5.4 
7.1 
-23.7 
47:4 
9.5 
13.3 
31.5 
5.5 
19.1 
10.0 
9:4 
_28.9 

-n  .9 

17:5 
5.e 
7.2 
5.7 

13.8 
81  .7 
-5.3 
78:6 
28.5 
27.4 
02.  J 
17.5 
95.  1 
28.5 
15.2 
32.8 
18.2 
47:3 

25.6 
--2.  1 
298:4 

19.9 

-0.3 

37:2 

-3.9 

25.6 

42.3 

67.  J 

32.5 

48.6 

54:8 

36.9 

46.7 

44.6 
-25.7 


-17.4 

17.8 
17.8 


1984:^5 
1985-86 

2.4 
4.7 

-6.8 
-1:5 

2.6 

2.5 
-8.1 

2.0 
-4.4 

4.5 
-8.9 
-3.6 

5.6 
-4.3 
_6.2 
-1  .6 
-8.6 
-1:8 
-5.8 

1  .4 


-I 


4 
2 

0  _ 
-3.5 

e:6 

0.6 
3.3 
2.4 
4.9 
6.1 
-5.6 
-6.8 
-  i .  1 

0.0 

-3.3 
2.8 
10.6 
0.6 
-0.6 
4.i5 
-3.6 
-0.5 
0.0 
4.0 
-0.5 


0 
5 

1 

-3 
73 
-3 


947.4 
0.4 


e.2 

0.1 


ISS  ji?i^g^lHT5P5?lRrSl:ri?R?^^%j|?^%?i£B"«*^    "--^^  '  or  ECU  (SOP) 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1985. 
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Tabic  EA8 


NUfiieCR  *ND  CHANGE  IN  NOHBER  OF  CHICOREN  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECtA  (SOP)  .AND  EHA-8 


LEARNiNC  biSABLEb 


-NUMBER  SERVED- 


Chance  in  number  served-^- 


PERCENT  CHANCE 
-IN  NUMBER  SERVED-+ 


_SJAT£_ 


1976-77 


198 ♦-65 


1985-66 


1976^77  - 
1985-66 


ALABAMA 

5 1 436 

-  _ 
?6 ,643 

22 '31 5 

AC ASK A _ 

.  3  1 927 

.  6 . 597 

6  938 

3  611 

ARtZONA 

17,214 

26,627 

, ooo 

-  9  632 

ARKANSAS 

-5 , 672 

ATM. 

Z  )  ,  O  /  9 

16 ' 863 

CAL IFORN 1 A 

7* » 464 

264  ^795 

211. 946 

COLORADO 

1 6 » 661 

26, 695 

4  966 

COMNECTfCUT 

19 , 26) 

29 , 876 

29 , 696 

16  469 

DELAWARE  -  - 

4  »392 

7,416 

7 ,623 

19X1 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1  .661 

::3 ,166 

3 ,  B44 

k    HA  1 
1 

FLOR 1  DA 

31 ,856 

61 ,662 

64, 436 

, 300 

CCORC  i  A 

15 • 744 

31 ,624 

7  493 

HAVAl 1 

4 .666 

7 , 391 

9  119 

IDAHO 

5 . 664 

6,417 

9, 181 

il  *77 

-  J  ,  3 

i  i  I  j  Mb  i  S 

53,328 

96, 1 33 

99 . 991 

7m 

i  NO 1 ANA 

-5»  422 

32,116 

33, 643 

28 , 424 

IOWA 

17_»  553 

22,645 

21 . 676 

8, 425 

T6, 461 

16 , a4Z 

-  i  .  O-i  ■/ 

-7 ,423 

21,974 

21 , 675 

14, 452 

t(\tt  1  C  1  ANA 

16.823 

37 ,B54 

33, 261 

ZX , ^vO 

HA   

7 , 26t 

9 , 764 

-  9 , 96  3 

~  9  iii9 

MARYLAND--  

20,093 

46 , 687 

44, 444 

1 ^ - 141 

13 , J31 

MASSACHUSETTS 

18.542 

49,463 

49, 456 

1 A  OAII 

MICHIGAN 

26 , T43 

61 , 996 

63 . 896 

MiNNESOtA- 

2i , 456 

36,ti52 

37, 161 

15, 725 

HlSSI-SStPPI 

-2,746 

20,512 

22, 476 

1  0   79  A 

t  V , #  ^0 

MISSOtiRI 

22,662 

39,342 

<*6, 727 

1  7  AAii 

1 / , 903 

MONTANA 

2  .(^83 

- T ,644 

-  7, 599 

•  ,  /  10 

NEBRASKA 

5 , 433 

1 2 ,694 

i  <9  -  1 
\ Z . ?6J 

A  -  7  lA 

NEVADA 

4, 782 

7 ,823 

/     1  0£ 

1  AAA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

-3 , 69T 

-9,682 

—9 , 469 

A    1 1  A 

-O , J  4  0 

MEW  J£RSE¥ 

33 , *  86 

68 , 594 

/  I ,  rJOv 

NEW  MEXICO 

«    1  7i( 

_w  •  1  •  3 

11, 694 

1 2  342 

6  167 

NE*T  YORK 

34 ,5 1 4 

131, t66 

168 '947 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1 7 ,697 

52, 526 

lA  aiA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

2.430 

5.131 

5,686 

2,641 

OHIO 

32,399 

73,656 

73.548 

41,149 

OKLAHOMA 

15,615 

27.94T 

27,823 

12,868 

OREGON   

11,146 

25,647 

25,175 

14,629 

PENNSNcVANlA 

19,772 

69,77T 

74  264 

54 , 432 

PUERTO  Rf CO 

1  ,'642 

3,97  4 

6,269 

5,197 

HHOOE  JSCAHD- - 

-4,626 

12,135 

12,463 

7,843 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

16,82t 

23,272 

23,667 

12,786 

SOUTH  DAKOtA 

1 .196 

4,635 

4,963 

3,767 

TENNESSEE 

35,243 

43,273 

43,472 

_8,234 

TEXAS 

56.696 

154,476 

153,535 

162,645 

UTAH 

13,564 

14,439 

14,796 

1,214 

VERMONT 

2,626 

3,793 

4,126 

2,162 

VIRCINI A  _ 

16,211 

43.686 

45.679 

28,868 

WASHINGTON 

16. 129 

34,327 

33,926 

23.791 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

5,743 

17,235 

18,167 

1 2 , 364 

WISCONSIN 

14.378 

2flu622 

29,717 

15.339 

WYOMING 

3,684 

5,152 

5.261 

2,197 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

37 

6 

-37 

GOAH  - 

146 

652 

765 

557 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

269 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

176 

:  _9 

282 

166 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS 

3,657 

2,965 

U.S.  It  INSULAR 

^REAS 

797,226 

1,639.292 

1,872,339 

1 ,675,113 

56  STATES.  D.C. 

It  P.R. 

796,596 

1,635,57A 

1,866.40 

1 ,b71 ,651 

1984^5 
1985-66 

1.766 
341 
639 
399 
7,145 
674 
-186 
267 
-62 
3,354 
-6^582 
-399 
-  764 
2,956 
U736 
-369 
"239 
-99 
-3,79? 

=  139 
-2,243 
-I? 
1  ,654 
529 
1 ,964 
1 ,385 
-45 
Z69 
-43 
327 
3,166 
1,246 
12.273 
-4,795 
r5l 
492 
-118 
1  128 
4.433 
2,235 
328 
335 
668 
_264 
-943 
359 
335 
1 .1»3 
-467 
872 
95 
129 
-6 
53 


273 
-152 


33,647 
32,673 


1976^77 
1 985-66 

416.5 
76.7 
56.1 
331  .3 
184.9 
29.9 
54:6 
73.6 
83.3 
162:3 
47.6 
43.3 
63:5 
_65.8 
524-2 
23.5 
92.8 
194.7 
267 . 3 

3^:4 

52.8 
166.7 
127.6 

73.3 
717.9 

78.1 
163.6 
123.9 

62.7 
264.4 
116.9 

99.9 
315:7 
169.7 
166.3 
127.6 

85.3 
125.9 
279.3 
513:5 
169.8 
116.2 
369:9 

23.4 
261 .7 

-8.9 
163.6 
176. 1 
234:9 
215.3 
166.7 

71.2 
-166:6 
376.4 


66.2 

134.9 
134.6 


19«4-e5  - 
1985-66 

6.6 

9.2 
3:2 
1  .9 
3.5 
4:2 

-e.6 
2.6 

-2.6 
5.5 

-27.6 
-9.4 
9:1 
3.1 
!5.4 
-1.7 
-1.9 
-6.9 
-16. 
1 : 

-4. 


3: 

1 . 

9. 

3.5 
-6.6 

6.6 
-6.9 

3.6 

4.5 
11.2 

8:4 
-9.1 
-1 . 6 

6:7 

-6.4 
6.5 

-6.4 
56.2 
2.2 
-1.4 

21:  5 

_e.5 

-6.6 
2.5 
8.6 
2.7 

-1 :2 
5.1 
6.3 
2.5 
6.6 
6.1 


3.633.3 
-9.6 


1  .6 

1  .B 


THE  riOURES  REPRESENT  ^iLDREN  6^26  t£^S  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER 
AND  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  EHA-B. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCtOeER  1,  l985. 
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Tabic  EA8 


Hfmtn  AND  CMANOE  In  NUUBE^  OF  ChIlOREN  SERVED  UNDFW  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECiA  (SOP)  AND  EUA-B 

sPEEOi  rapAiREb 


STATg 


-NOHBEK  $Eirit(>- 


+CMANCC  iN  HDUBtH  SERVEO+ 


PERCE NT -CHANCE 
-IN  NOMBER  SERVEO-4 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA. 

ARiZOMA 

ARICANSAS 

CALIi^OltNlA 

COLOHAeO 

CdNNCCTiCiJT 

OCLAMARE         ~  ----  -  - 

Pimi  CT  Of  COCOHeiA 

rLOMlOA 

OEOHOJA 

NAMi^LI 

IOAH& 

fLLiNOIS 

IMQIANA 

KANSAS 

kcntocic?- 
louisia»;a 

MA4NC 

HAHyLAMD    -  - 

MASSAC^SETTS 

MICHIGAN 

HINNESOtA 

M)SSIjSS]5»PI 

IHSSOyRI 

MONTANA 

MCBSASKA 

MCVADAz^  

NEW  HAMPSMiHE 
Mm  OCRSe^ 
NEW  M»  J  CO 

NCW  Yomc 

NORTH  CAlH>LiNA 
NOilTH  OAXOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OSEODH  

PCNNSYLVAHIA 

itmC  J  SLANO 

SOUTH  CAfVOilNA 

SOUTH  OAKOTA 

TCMMCSSCE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

vteeiitiA^_ 

WASHINGTON 
IIESTIIWRQIHIA 
WISCONSIN 
WyOM|NO_ 
AKRlCAN  SAMOA 

  __  z 

NpRTHERNMARl^S 
TRUST  TERR4 TORIES 
»1RQ IN- ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  M  IPISULAR  AltEAS 

W  STATES,  e.C.  It  P  R. 


1976-77 


14,996 
1.8M 
11,379 
7.182 
127,817 
33.J89 
18.918 
3,999 
2,498 
37.293 
23,322 
2,492 
-3,282 
§•.274 
48,799 
J7,«7S 
19.981 
21,941 
44,928 
9,973 
38,284 
35,877 
67.484 
26.692 
9,618 
36,296 
2.491 
18,331 
3,J27 
-1,338 
68,949 
2*898 
61  949 
26,913 
3,923 
98.867 
14.136 
18,882 
99.2:3 
219 
9,217 
23,378 
9.978 
31,782 
78,923 
8.832 
1.789 
29,893 
24.899 
9.947 
19.484 
1.818 
__8 
481 

71 
329 


19.428 

3,841 
11,958 

9,749 
92,297 

8,821 
13.884 

1  *944 

i,>e6 

98.879 
24.499 
2,388 
4.987 
72.397 
49.919 
14.227 
11.982 
29,948 
21  ,734 
8.681 
29.388 
32,443 
43,194 
19.891 
17.233 
29,738 
4.879 
9,891 
3,183 
-2.928 
88,492 
8,944 
36,939 
27.261 
3,968 
56,483 
28.686 
11,992 
99,834 
1.784 
3,189 
28,912 
5.482 
28.891 
87,889 
8,967 
3.849 
38.852 
14,392 
13,239 
17,966 
J,  171 
8 

216 


.    .  .8 


19.992 
3,1_97 
11 ,461 
9,289 
99.972 
8.136 
13,278 
1.683 
1.526 
54,198 
21.596 
2,287 
4,974 
71.573 
39.757 
13,827 
11,851 
25.918 
21,475 
6,623 
25.547 
32,766 
42,641 
18.759 
17.362 
29,735 
4,552 
9.808 
3.157 
3,895 
61.892 
9,481 
36.937 
27.836 
3,979 
54,984 
28,655 
11.867 
59,895 
1,768 
3.259 
28,5_35 
5.384 
27.895 
66,886 
8,522 
3,228 
29.517 
14,651 
13.688 
18.882 
3,328 
48 
177 


222 
1 .334 


1,382,678  1 

1.381.795  1, 


129.417  1.128.471 
127,951        126. 698 


5.896 

1  .393 
82 
2.823 
-32.245 
-5.833 
-3,248 
-1,512 
_-972 
16,937 
-1,726 
-165 
_  792 
-8,781 
-9.882 
-3,646 
-3,658 
4,369 
-22.553 
I  «58 
-4,737 
_-2.311 
-24.B23 
-7,933 
7.746 
-6,561 
2,861 
-1  .233 
38 
1,75/ 
-7,893 
_  7.343 
-24,012 
123 
:  96 
-3,963 
6.719 
289 
-39,316 
1 , 541 
-1.998 
-2^39 
-674 
-4,847 
-11.637 
1,898 
1 , 463 
_  -176 
-18,884 
3,941 
3,458 
1,918 
48 
-364 


-183 

-174,287 
-179.897 


972 
196 
_-97 
-944 
3.315 
119 
274 
-61 
-268 
_3.311 
-2.983 
-21 
-433 
-7C4 
-1,162 
-688 
-131 
-38 
-299 
222 
199 
323 
-913 
-332 
129 
9 

-323 
47 
^26 
167 
686 
897 
-2 
-229 
19 

-1  ,979 
249 
-669 
63 
-4 
194 
23 

_  -178 
-1  .236 
-979 
-69 
178 

259 
693 
896 
149 

_4e 

-39 


222 
84 


-945 

-I  .293 


•976-77 
1989-86 


41  .B 
73.4 
8:7 
_2fi.2 
-25.2 
-38:2 
-19.6 
-44.9 
-38.9 
49.9 
*7.4 
-6.7 
24:i 

-ie.8 

-18.9 
-22.8 
-23.9 
28.3 
-31  .2 
14.2 
-19.6 
-6.6 
-36:8 
-29.7 
88.6 
-18.1 
_82.7 
-11-9 
1  .8 
131  .3 
-11  .4 
356 .  B 
-48 . 8 
8.5 
1  .4 
-6.7 
47.9 
2.6 
-39:6 
783  7 
-37.5 
-12.1 
-11.3 
-12.8 
-14.8 
28.5 
82.9 
-8.6 
-48:6 
39.6 
22.4 
83.4 
186.8 
-63.2 


-31.7 

-13.4 

-13.9 


19B4-99 
1985-86 

2.9 
9.1 

-8:6 

-9.6 
3.6 
1.4 
2.1 
_~3.l 
-14.6 
6  5 
-11.8 
-8.9 
-9.6 
-l.l 
-2.8 
-4. 

-1 : 
-e. 
-1 . 

3: 

8. 

1  . 
-1  . 
-1:7 

8.7 

8.8 

-6:6 

_8.9 
-9.8 

3.7 

1.8 
18.8 

8.8 
-8.8 

8.9 
-2.8 

1:2 
-7.2 

8.4 

-e.2 

9.8 

-3.2 
-4.3 
-1.4 

-8.8 
9.9 

-1.8 

1.8 

4:9 

9.0 

4.7 
188:8 
-IB.l 


188.8 

6.7 


-8.1 
-8.1 


OAT*  AS  Of  OCTMER  1,  1S89. 
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Table  EA8 

NUMBER  \U0  CHANCE   \H  NUUeER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  EC  I A  (SOP)  AND  EHA-B 

MENTALLY  RETARDED 

  PERCENT  CHANCE 

 NUMBER  SERVED  ¥  +CHANCE   !N  NUMBER  SERVED-t-  t  IN  NUMBER  SERVE b-+ 


STATE  1976-77 


ALABAMA  31,203 

ALASKA  1,277 

ASJZCNA  6.606 

ARKANSAS  _  14.674 

CALIFORNIA  <2.9i6 

COLORADO  18,977 

CONNECTICUT  19. 132 

DELAWARE  3.499 

DJSXR4^CT  OF  COLOMBIA  2.918 

FLORIDA  34.311 

GEORGIA  31.744 

HAWA4^I  2^434 

IDAHO    _  _3.567 

ILLINOIS  46.974 

INOIANA  27:764 

JOIVX  12.663 

KANUAS_  8.665 

KENTUCKY  22.872 

tOUJSIANA  24.547 

MAlNEi_     _  5,664 

MARYLAND   *7,S23 

HASSACMOSETTS  34.972 

MICHIGAN  34.719 

lyiiNNESdTA  is.  148 

MISSISSIPPI  19:467 

111530081  29.384 

MONTANA  2.114 

nEHRASKA  7.997 

NE»ADt_   1.966 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  2.728 

NEW  JERSEY  22.394 

NEW  HEXiCO  -4.519 

NEW  YORK          _  95.962 

NOfftH  CAROLINA  46.334 

NORTH  DAKOTA  _t.974 

OHIO   67.626 

OKLAHOMA  12,799 

OaeOON  -7,697 

PENNSYL'ANIA  96,461 

PUERTO  RICO  6.*3? 

RMdOE  ISLAND  -2,485 

SOOTH  CAROL J NA  29,944 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  T.^?? 

tENNESSEE  23.619 

TEXAS  47,569 

UTAH_  5,lt7 

VERMONT  2.f33 

ViRGtNiA  22.359 

WASHINGTON.  _  11,664 

WEST  VIRGINIA  11,963 

Wi  SCONS  IN  19.167 

WYOM I  KG   1,197 

AMERICAN  SAMOA  71 

GUAM   739 

NORTHERN  HARJ ANAS  -  - 

TRUST_TERR1T0RIES  526 

ViRGiN  ISLANDS  954 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAtRS 

y,S.  le  INSULAR  AREAS  969.562 


99  STATES,  D:C:  It  P  R.  967,272 


LI        _    __     -  1976-77  - 

1964-69        1965^66:  1985-86 


34.343 

33.638 

2.435 

-  591 

698 

-587 

5.666 

5.572 

-3.e36 

14.329 

13.793 

-971 

26.501 

27:119 

-19:797 

9. 169 

4.445 

-5.632 

5.611 

9.266 

-4.8^6 

1.796 

1  .793 

-1 :49« 

1 .374 

1 .385 

-1  .C33 

27.317 

26.587 

-7.724 

24.956 

18.876 

-13.666 

t  :266 

1.281 

-U173 

2,763 

3.172 

-395 

^4.699 

38.871 

-18. 133 

23:462 

22:99^ 

-4.878 

12,266 

12.111 

-552 

6, 199 

e.l33 

-2.932 

26,119 

19:416 

r-3:496 

12,755 

11.957 

-12.999 

4,622 

4.522 

-1  . i  42 

-7,317 

7,267 

-18:236 

38,871 

38.165 

-4.897 

26,186 

23.963 

-11 .132 

12,996 

i  2 . 499 

-2,641 

12,412 

11,394 

-4.133 

18,353 

17.639 

-7.669 

1,549 

1 .372 

-742 

5:896 

4:929 

-2.628 

993 

987 

-999 

1,146 

1 .993 

-1.627 

16,864 

8.888 

-13:994 

2,699 

2.421 

-?,098 

33,899 

31.073 

-24.999 

26.615 

23 . 748 

-22:986 

-1 ,623 

-1  . 70/ 

-187 

93,963 

92.443 

-19.183 

12.829 

11 .896 

-899 

-4,816 

4,446 

_-3.249 

43,358 

43.444 

-13.917 

22,137 

23.993 

1 9 . 461 

-1.662 

i:326 

-1,197 

19,672 

16.697 

-1 1 .287 

1.692 

1 .676 

-189 

16.933 

19,413 

^7:696 

29.827 

28.987 

3.659 

3.792 

-1.415 

2.378 

2.161 

-  -28 

14,766 

19,214 

-7.149 

8.763 

6.733 

-2.991 

19.132 

18.297 

-1.788 

12:731 

12.336 

-6.891 

897 

869 

-332 

116 

134 

63 

634 

748 

01  i  1 

64 

751 

-203 

592 

497 

ri7.7e5 

686.877 

-283.469 

716.269        683.947  -283.329 


1984-89  -  1?76-77  -  1984-69  - 
1.98?~85  _      13G9-86  1989-86 


-679 

-7  . 

8 

-2.0 

99 

-46. 

e 

16.8 

-94 

-35. 

3 

-1  7 

-626 

^; 

:5 

-4:4 

-1 .362 

-3(5. 

8 

-4.8 

-743 

-55. 

9 

-14.3 

-345 

-48. 

0 

-6 : 1 

-93 

-46. 

e 

-5.2 

11 

-52. 

,5 

9.8 

-75e 

-22 

,5 

-2.7 

-6:ef3 

-43 

;  1 

-27.6 

-2S 

-48. 

,2 

-  ^  .9 

499 

-11 

,  t 

14.8 

-3. tee 

-37; 

9 

-11.4 

-996 

-17. 

,6 

-2.4 

-179 

-4. 

,4 

.4 

'97 

-29 

,2 

-e;9 

-703 

-19 . 

,  1 

-3.5 

-798 

-91 

,3 

-6.3 

-188 

-28 

,2 

-2:2 

-39 

-98 

:4 

-0.4 

94 

-13. 

,  7 

9.3 

-2.699 

-32 

,  1 

-9.9 

-497 

-17: 

:4 

-3.5 

-1^896 

-26 

,  7 

-8.5 

-714 

-39 

,3 

-3.9 

-177 

-35: 

;i 

-11:4 

-169 

-34. 

,8 

-3.3 

34 

-37. 

8 

3.6 

-  -93 

-59 

6 

^4:6 

-1 .264 

-68. 

,  7 

-12.6 

—274 

—46 . 

—  19  2 

-1 . 936 

-44. 

!  i 

-5:9 

-2,262 

-48 

.7 

-8.7 

—36 

—9 

—2 . 9 

-i  .948 

-22! 

!5 

-2!  9 

-t27 

—6 . 

;  7 

-1  .  1 

-368 

r42 

.2 

-7.6 

94 

—23 . 

,  i 

0 . 2 

1  .456 

190: 

;  J 

6.6 

-336 

-46 

.6 

-20.2 

-1  .915 

-37 

.7 

-9.2 

-14 

•H5 

.  1 

-0 

-1 .522 

-33 

.0 

-9.0 

-529 

-46. 

,  '1 

-1  .8 

=  92 

-27 

.7 

i  .4 

-217 

-1 

3 

-9 . 1 

448 

-32 

.9 

3.0 

-98 

-25 

.3 

-0.6 

125 

-14 

:3 

1  ;2 

-399 

r35 

.7 

-3.1 

-32 

-27 

.7 

-3.6 

18 

86 

7 

19:9 

-86 

1 

.2 

-10.3 

687 

-21 

3 

1  .073.4 

-9 

-1  .0 

-31 .788 

-29 

:2 

-4.4 

-32 . 322 

-29 

.3 

-4.9 

JHC  FiGURES  REPRESENT  CniLOREN  e-20  Y!:ARS-6Lb=SERVED  UNDFR  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA  (SCP) 
AND  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  SERVED  ONDtR  EHA-B : 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1989. 
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HUmtn  AND  CHANCE  IK  NdUBER  OF  CHItDREN  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA  (SOP)  AND  EHA-B 

tMOTIONALLY  0ISTU??BE0 


-MUM8ER  SERVED- 


STATE 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA. 
AKiZONA 
ARKANSAS 

CAUJ^ORNIA 
COLORADO 
GONWCCticUT 
OCtWtARE    -    1  : 

pisjRicr  or  COCQI0IA 

FLOf?IDA 

^OR^jA 

MAVA^l  I 

IDAHO 

lUlNdlS 

INDIANA 

JOiA_ 

KANSAS 

KENTO«y 

LOUISIANA 

MA  INC  

iiAR*UNb=  = 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

HISSO^SIPPI 

MiSSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBKASKA 

NCVAOA_ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NE1I  JERSEY 

IfEir  MEXJCO 

NEW  rORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

pHlOi  

OKLAHOMA 

ORECON:  : 

PENNSYtVARIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

RNOOE  ISUNO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONt 

VlRCINiA 

WASHINOTON. 

«St  VIRCINiA 

WISCONSIN 

inrOMINC 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

COAH  --  - 

NORlHERNHARiANAS 

TRUSTi TERRITORIES 

9 IRCIN  ISLANDS 

BUR:  OF  INDIAN  AFFAiRS 

U.S.  It  jNSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES.  DC.  «  PR. 


1976-77 

917 
335 

3.6es 

.  249 
21.990 

16.381 
2.753 
4.066 
7.564 
9,f77 
156 

31.157 
1.460 
1.757 
1 .980 
1  .534 
3.499 
2.904 
3.767 
24.467 
13.224 
4.403 
50 
5.339 
317 
977 
546 
666 
11.756 
^.276 
46.946 
2.462 
206 
1.940 
462 
2.439 
P.  794 
376 
1.246 
4.056 
149 
2.462 
9.731 
16.260 
J27 
3.669 
5.691 
635 
4.836 
447 
0 
23 

95 
76 


1964-65^ 

5.468 
307 
5. 145 
469 
9.090 
6.217 
13.471 
3.023 
--_  741 
19.179 
17.641 
444 

-  548 
31,166 

3.373 
5.945 
4.193 
2.606 
3.994 
4.126 
4.055 
19.393 
22.203 
7.777 
401 
7.511 

-  697 
2,362 

915 
1.296 
14,720 
2.791 
45 . 403 
7,013 
389 
7.037 
4,123 
2.641 
16.604 
1.264 
4,247 
6.061 
517 
2.872 
19.696 
11.694 
406 
7,524 
3.659 
1.992 
10.863 
972 
0 
55 


1g85-66 

5.903 
_  328 
4.332 
494 
9,612 
6.479 
13,446 
3.028 
_  792 
20.326 
15.224 
500 
I  597 
29,960 
3.636 
6.079 
4.527 
2.653 
3.996 
4.441 
3 . 999 
49.426 
21 .869 
8.896 
:38 
7.772 
662 
2.366 
984 
1  .390 
14.453 
-3.037 
46.767 
7.347 
467 
7.666 
1.215 
2.6i1 
17,835 
1.375 
1.265 
6.220 
604 
.520 
.145 
.392 
469 
,313 
.666 
.224 
11.313 
258 
1 

65 


+CHANCE   IN  NDMBER  SERVEO-- 


PERCENT_CHANCE . 
-IN  NUMBER  SERVEO- 


2. 
21. 
11 . 

7, 
3. 
2, 


283.087 
262.693 


-41 
257 

373.207 

372,864 


if 
244 

376.943 

376.589 


1976-77  ~ 
1985-66 

4,986 

-7 
667 
254 
-12.378 
3.635 
3.065 
267 
-294 
12.742 
6.  147 
342 
_  16 
-1. 197 
2.238 
4.322 
2.547 
1.119 
497 
1,537 
212 
-5.039 
8.645 
4,493 
266 
2,413 
345 
1.39t 
433 
704 
2.695 
1.759 
-484 
4.855 
201 
5, 146 
753 
172 
7,644 
999 
17 
2.162 
455 
l38 
1 1.414 
1  .142 
362 
3.624 
-2.005 
1.569 
6,482 
-189 
_  1 
42 


-32 

93.856 
93.696 


1984-  65  ~ 

1985-  86 

435 

24 
-813 
.?5 
522 
262 
-25 
*3 
51 
4.147 
-2.417 
56 
49 

-1 .206 
265 
134 
334 

-13 
2 

313 
-56 
35 
-334 
1 . 149 
-63 
261 
-35 
6 
66 
92 
-267 
246 
1  ,364 
304 
18 
51 
92 
-200 
1.034 
91 
46 
139 
-67 
-352 
1,247 
-502 
83 
-208 
227 
232 
_455 
-714 
1 
10 


33 
-13 

3.736 

3.705 


1976^77 
1985-86 

543.7 
-2.1 
18.2 
105:6 
-56.3 
75.0 
29.5 
_  S«.7 
-27 . 4 
166.0 
67.7 
216.5 
2.6 
-3.6 
159.9 
246.0 
126.6 
72.9 
14.2 
52.9 
5.6 
-20.6 
65.4 
102.0 
576. 0 
45.0 

106. e 

1  42 ;  4 
79.0 
102.6 
22:9 
137.6 
-0.4 
197.2 
97.6 
265.4 
163.0 
-7:  1 
80.  1 

265.7 
1:4 
53.3 

303.4 
-1.3 

1 17.3 
40.8 

265.0 

198.2 

-34.0 

250.2 

134.0 

-42.3 

100.0 

182.6 


-42. 1 

33.2 
33.1 


1984-  85 

1985-  86 

6.0 
_  6.3 
-15.8 
5.3 
5.7 
_3.2 
-0.2 
-0.1 
6.9 
6.0 
-13.7 
12.6 
8.6 
-3.9 
7.9 
2.3 
6.0 
-0.5 
0.J 
_7.6 
-1.4 
0.2 
-1.5 
14.4 
-13.7 
_:.3 
-5.0 
0.3 
7.2 
7.1 
-1.8 
8:8 
3.0 
4.3 

4:e 

0.7 
8.2 
-7.1 
6.2 
7.1 
3.9 
2:3 
_16.8 
-12.3 
6:3 
-4.2 
20.4 
-2.8 
6.2 
11 .6 
4.2 
-73.5 
100.0 
18.2 


300.0 

-5.1 


1 

1.0 


THE 
AND 


SSn'^I!5M^^L  CHAPTER  1 


ILDREN  3-2'  YEARS  DLD  SERVE.; 'uNDEr'ehA^T' 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOdER  1.  1985. 


OF  ECU  (SOP) 
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NUUeCR  AND  CHANCE  iN  NL'MBER  OF  CHIlOREN  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA  (SOP)  AND  EHa-6 

HARD  OF  HEARING  i  DEAF 

-1...:  ..  .  ..    ._.   .    .percent  chance - 

4  NUMBER  SERVED  *  -fCHAHCC  IN  NUMBER  SERVED-f  ^ — !M  NUMBER  SERVEp-+ 


1 1 1 ;  II 

'III  II 

1978-77  - 

1984-85  - 

l97$-77  - 

1984-85  ' 

STATE 

197^-77 

1984--85 

198VM$6 

1989HI6 

1989-86 

1989?r88  . 

1985-ft6_ 

aLabaua 

924 

i  .174 

1  , 140 

216 

-34 

23.4 

-2.9 

ALASKA 

482 

-  165 

-  198 

-292 

-25 

-69:6 

15.2 

abj  zonal 

997 

1  ,  1^0 

1  ,025 

118 

-195 

43.9 

-9.3 

ARKANSAS 

51S 

609 

<^03 

88 

-6 

17.  1 

-1 .9 

CALIFORNIA 

7 , 124 

7,4SS 

7,347 

223 

188 

-3: 1 

2:6 

1  ,  IBl 

032 

893 

-288 

-39 

-24.  4 

-4.2 

CONNECT  ?  CUT 

1  ,890 

867 

847 

-1 ,043 

-29 

-55.2 

-2.3 

DEkAWAR^  -  -     -  - 

4  68 

274 

289 

424 

48 

72.9 

-6.6 

DJSIRiCT  OF  COCQHBI \ 

278 

69 

_42 

-236 

-27 

-84.9 

-39. 1 

FLORI DA 

2,163 

2,037 

1  ,802 

-361 

-235 

-46.7 

-44  . 5 

CCORC  i  A 

2 , 249 

1  ,947 

927 

-1 .322 

-629 

-98.8 

-4P.  1 

HAVAi 1 

335 

283 

235 

-109 

-48 

-29:9 

-17:9 

I PAMO 

421 

413 

3$1 

-do 

-52 

-14.3 

-12.6 

i  lL  i  NO  i  S 

4 , 349 

3,737 

3,987 

-*62 

-199 

-17.9 

-4.9 

11101  ANA 

1  ,660 

1 .261 

1 ,22B 

-449 

-44 

-26:9 

-3:3 

J  Off  A 

915 

964 

90S 

~49 

-99 

-1  . 1 

-6. 1 

KANSAS 

1  , 981 

663 

690 

—1 . 334 

—1 3 

-67.2 

-2 . 9 

KENTUCKY 

1  ,256 

944 

-  836 

-429 

-78 

-33.* 

-8.5 

COOISI ANA 

1  ,378 

1  ,675 

1 , 689 

392 

_9 

21.9 

9.3 

MA1NE~ 

593 

502 

443 

—1 59 

—59 

-25.  3 

-11.8 

MARYLAND  

1 ,627 

1  ,438 

1 ,419 

-238 

-49 

-42.8 

-4  .3 

MASSACHUSETTS 

6 ,738 

4  .933 

4  ,995 

-4. 783 

-22 

-7-1:9 

4 : 1 

MICH  1  CAN 

3*181 

2  ^952 

2,7^2 

-339 

—1 99 

-19.9 

-d.  4 

Ml NNESQTA 

1  , 974 

1  !  492 

1  «S04 

-79 

12 

«^4.4 

9.6 

MISS4^SSIPPI 

80i 

580 

598 

-2*3 

—22 

-39.3 

-3 :8 

M^I_SSOUR  1 

1  ,465 

960 

8$4 

-^64 

-79 

-39 . 9 

-8.2 

MONTANA 

361 

264 

269 

—92 

-  8 

-25.9 

3 . 1 

ncbkaska 

474 

454 

469 

»9 

i  4 

»4.9 

3.4 

NCVADA 

204 

132 

449 

_-39 

t7 

-22.9 

12.9 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

432 

270 

233 

—  199 

-37 

—46.4 

-13.7 

NEW  ^RSEV 

2 , 794 

1  ,  6^2 

1 , 636 

-1 1 58 

-26 

-41.4 

-1.6 

NEW  MEXICO 

422 

404 

444 

-8 

-18 

—  1 . 9 

2.9 

NEW  YORK 

5,803 

5 , 180 

4,531 

-1 ,362 

-649 

-23.  t 

-12.5 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

2 , 336 

2  ,076 

2,996 

-249 

29 

-19.3 

4  .9 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

205 

597 

178 

-27 

-19 

-13.2 

-9.6 

OHIO 

2,779 

2,518 

2,473 

-396 

-45 

-1  4.9 

-1  .8 

OKLAHOMA 

816 

878 

866 

99 

-12 

6.1 

-1.4 

OREGON  

i  ,265 

1  ,339 

1  »20J 

-  -98 

-132 

-4:« 

-9:9 

PENNSYLVANIA 

5,45.> 

3.653 

3,616 

-1.637 

-37 

-33.7 

-1  .9 

PUERTO  RICO 

991 

2,439 

2»717 

1 . 726 

278 

474.  2 

14.4 

RHODE  ISLAND 

556 

223 

215 

-449 

-3 

-39:3 

-3:4 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1,613 

1  ,126 

1,92d 

-589 

-98 

-36.3 

-8.7 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

248 

255 

489 

-63 

-79 

-29.4 

-27.9 

TENNESSEE 

2  J76 

4  ,799 

U63@ 

-548 

-129 

-25.4 

-?.3 

TEXAS 

6,421 

4,967 

4.846 

-4,575 

-121 

-24.9 

-2.4 

UTAH 

746 

84? 

840 

94 

-4 

42.6 

-9.4 

VERMONT 

438 

187 

499 

64 

12 

44.2 

6.4 

VIRGINIA  - 

1,707 

1  ,540 

1,33? 

-469 

-293 

-25 : 6 

-13:2 

WASH  1 NCTOH 

2,359 

1  ,363 

1 ,364 

-075 

24 

-41.3 

1  .9 

WEST  ViRGiNiA 

S76 

466 

469 

-497 

3 

-18.6 

9.6 

NISOHiSIN 

1,267 

1  ,192 

1,92a 

-239 

-74 

-ib:9 

^.7 

WYOMING 

189 

144 

18? 

2 

43 

1 . 1 

29.9 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

24 

0 

19 

-14 

19 

-58.3 

199.9 

GUAM    -  1 

1  ,  164 

37 

-1,127 

9 

-98.8 

9:9 

NORTMERMMARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

71 

VIRGIN  :$LANDS 

117 

2 

-74 

44 

-63.2 

2,959.9 

BUR:  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

31 

23 

-8 

-29:8 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

89,758 

71 ,230 

68.413 

-2K345 

-2.817 

-23.8 

-4.9 

9e  STATES.  D.C.  ft  P.R. 

88,382 

71  ,180 

68.300 

-29,962 

-2:619 

-22.7 

-4.9 

THE  FIBRES  REPRESENT  CHILDREN  9-29  YEAR  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECU  (SOP) 

AND  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  EHA-B: 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  4,  1985. 


Tabic  EA8 


HUmtn  AMD  CHANCE  IN  NQHBER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA  (SOP)  AND  EHA-B 

lAJLTl  HAND  I  CAPPED 


-44UMBER  SERVED- 


STATE 


1976-77 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARJZONA 

ARKANSAS 

C^LfFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECT J  CUT 

DELAWARE 

0 J  STRICT  or  COLUyBIA 

fJ.0RIDA 

PCORCIA 

HAffAil 
lOAHa 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

JOWA_ 

ICANSAS 

KiNTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAiNEi_ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

Mississippi 

MISSOaRI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADt  : 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

MEW  UEXXCO 

MEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORIH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

lEXAS 

OTAH_ 

VERMONT 

VIRCIM+A- 

VASHIHQION- 

WEST  VrRQiNIA 

WISCONSiN 

WYOHINQ  ::- 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

CUAM    

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST. TERR  I TORIES 
VIRQIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDiAN  AFFaIrs 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES.  0,C.  it  P.R. 


_19S4-a3 

962 
234 
927 
609 
6.598 
2.J74 
837 
49 
69 

e 

221 
396 
6 

V.498 
688 
636 
1.452 
1.199 
745 
3,413 
3.684 
144 
11$ 
325 
759 
426 
429 
493 
224 
8.469 
916 
16.623 
1.781 
_6 
3.463 
1.474 
148 
6 

2.926 
162 
456 
621 
1.789 
4.692 
1 .466 
-  461 
2.774 
1.916 
179 
763 
112 
6 
128 

28 
195 

71.786 

71.431 


1985-86 

1 .61 1 
268 
1.663 
576 
5.162 
3.655 
1.667 
211 
62 
117 
12.898 
265 
481 
6 

1.432 
897 
624 
1.327 
1.251 
777 
3.711 
3.166 
1.696 
6 

298 
646 
367 
664 


547 
366 
9.292 
669 
11.758 
1.812 
^6 
3.832 
1.466 
6 
6 

2.975 
96 
761 
936 
1.739 
3.966 
1.464 
172 
1.963 
2.134 
266 
821 
126 
16 
117 

ii 

292 
69.761 
89,231 


+CHANCE  IN  NUMBER  SERVED+ 


PERCENT  CHANCE- 
-IN  NUMBER  SERVED-f 


1976-77 
1989-86 


1984-89 
1989-86 

4fi 
34 
76 
^39 
-396 
681 
376 
168 
-24 
117 
12.827 
-16 
91 
-6 
-64 
9 

^12 
-129 
92 
32 
996 
22 
1,946 
-9 
_-27 
-119 
^99 
175 
64 
76 
_883 
-167 
1.139 
31 
6 

369 

-^8 
-148 
6 
95 
-12 
249 
-91 
-98 
-112 
64 
11 
-871 
218 
34 
38 
14 
18 
-11 


29 
97 


1976-77  - 
1989-86 


:7,9:i 

17,668 


Ids 4-85  - 
1989-C8 

9.1 
14.5 
_8.2 
-6.4 
-7.1 
28:7 
98. 1 
396.7 
-27.9 

lee.e 

1 8 ,  e  6i5 . 2 
^7.2 
23.3 

e.e 

-4.3 
_  1.3 
-1.9 
-8.(5 
4:3 
4.3 
19.2 

-  6:7 

U873.6 
-196.6 
^8.3 
-19.2 
-13.8 
46.8 
13.3 
33.9 
10.5 
-11.7 
16.7 
1.7 
6:6 
15.7 
-6.9 
-166.6 
8.0 
1.9 
-41.8 
93.7 
-14.7 
-2.8 
-2:3 
4.6 
6.8 
-31.4 
11.4 
.?./ 
4.9 
12.5 
166.0 
-8.6 


96.2 
49.7 


29.0 
24.9 


^  ^^^^hr^^^STf^^uS^^'^^  """^  CH*""  '  OF  ECU  (SOP) 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1995. 
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NUMBER  AND  CHANCE  IN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA  (SOP)  AND  ESa-B 

ORTHOPEOiCALLY  iUPAiRED 


STATE 


-4iUH8ER  SERVED- 


^HANCE  IN  NUMBER  SERVED+ 


PERCENT  CHANCi- 
IN  ND0BER  SERVED-^ 


SCABAHA 

ALASKA 

ARiZbNA 

ARKANSAS  - 

CAtlZORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAVARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CeORCIA 

HAWAI i 

iOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

10WA_ 

KANSAS^  - 

K£NTOC(CY_ 

LOUt^lANA 

MA+NE 

HARTLAMD  

MASSACHUSETTS 
MiCM+GAN 
BINNESOTA- 
MISSISSIPPl 

m ssouRi 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

H£«  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

ORECOM  

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pi^PTO  RiS)- 

RHQOE  JSLAND 

SOUTV  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

Tf  XAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA. 

WASHINGTON 

IVCST-ViRGlNiA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

CQAH  

NORTHERNiMaRIANAS 
TPUSt  TERRltORlES 

ViRCIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  1  INSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES.  D.C.  It  P.R. 


1976-77  - 


1976-77 

692 
194 
469 

_  299 
26.797 

1.969 
964 
393 
494 

2.942 
692 
194 
6J3 

3.491 
837 
452 
319 
49f 
986 
378 
88t 

9.999 

3,772 
939 
149 

1  .966 
62 
273 
»76 
241 

1.977 
499 

5.786 
943 
61 

2,729 
912 
899 

3.*25 
2J9 
181 

-  287 
1,297 
B.991 
291 
_16 
997 
1.667 
499 
1.331 
97 


-4 
42 


87,921 
86.973 


1984-89 

1969-86  

1 989—86 

471 

99B 

—94 

248 

J  99 

51 

672 

999 

99 

319 

349 

-  -94 

6.949 

6.964 

— 19 , 793 

964 

971 

"^98 

324 

329 

—699 

289 

361 

-98 

1  74 

-_  -69 

—129 

2.969 

2.227 

189 

842 

991 

-191 

364 

373 

_»Z» 

393 

_  993 

—198 

4.299 

4.196 

799 

734 

-  782 

^9 

1 .944 

1 .897 

649 

998 

989 

279 

691 

534 

-83 

841 

1 ,994 

418 

422 

411 

33 

829 

896 

1,594 

1 .938 

—4 .367 

4.924 

4.924 

292 

1 .378 

1.371 

442 

367 

498 

318 

833 

818 

~248 

121 

139 

-97 

612 

662 

389 

299 

241 

^3 

143 

197 

-<4 

919 

997 

—989 

-  379 

-  429 

_  _  -21 

3.967 

3,477 

-2.399 

1 .998 

1 .929 

-86 

228 

:  233 

192 

3.649 

3.797 

978 

441 

593 

-119 

829 

846 

2,968 

1.997 

-1  ,128 

2.358 

2.497 

2.197 

222 

-41 

786 

711 

-212 

244 

214 

7 

1,963 

981 

-316 

4,263 

-3.828 

394 

83 

16'' 

114 

96 

1.912 

19 

1,183 

1.2»1 

-416 

j;46 

422 

-68 

892 

1.919 

-321 

294 

299 

112 

9 

4 

4 

36 

44 

42 

7 

i 

-41 

31 

34 

98.839 

99.999 

-28.921 

58.761 

98,917 

-28.996 

1964-^9 
1989-86 

37 
-63 
-122 
39 
19 
7 
5 
76 
-9 
167 
-341 
-9 
119 
-53 
48 
93 
27 
-67 
163 
-11 
-14 
_  34 
-999 
^7 
91 
-15 
18 
59 
-9 
14 
78 
__59 
-499 
2J 
5 
62 
-48 
_17 
-11 
49 
-7 
-75 
-39 
•^82 
176 
-16 
-6 
389 
69 
76 
15Q 
5 
4 
8 


1976^77  - 
1985-86 


-15.6 
49.6 
19.6 
36.9 
-74.9 
-36.5 
-66.6 
19.1 
-66.5 
9.  J 
-27.6 
92.3 
-17.7 
29.4 
^.6 
142.7 
88:7 
18.4 
71.3 
8:7 
-8.5 
-74.9 
6.7 
46.9 
227.1 
-23.3 
69.9 
142.9 
39.4 
-34:9 
-49.6 
-4.7 
-39:9 
9.1 
187.7 
35.8 
-23.2 
--8.5 
-36.1 
1.946.2 
_22.7 
-23.9 
-3.4 
-24.4 
-47.3 
21.6 
533.3 
1.9 
-29.9 
-13:9 
-24.1 
115.5 
199.9 
Z. 199.9 


-97.6 


1984-85 
1965-86 

7.9 

-28.9 
-18:2 
12.6 
9.2 
9:7 
1.5 
26.7 
-12.2 
8.1 
-49.5 
2.5 
28.9 
-1.3 
6 
5 

_.4 
-11 

19 

-2 

-1 
2 

-11 

24 
^1 
14.9 

8.2 
-3.6 

9.8 

8 

19 

-12 
2 
2 
1 

-19 
2 
-9 
2 
-3 
-9 
-12 


9 
9 

4 

1 
2 
7 
9 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
3 
-7.7 
4.4 


-4. 

5. 
69. 
-5: 
22. 
18. 

2. 
199.9 
22.2 


165 
156 


-32.2 
-32.3 


-65.7 
9.7 


9.3 
9.3 


THE  Fil»RES  REPRESENT  CHILDREN  9-29  YEARS  pLpSERVtD  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA  (SOP) 
AND  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  EHA-B. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1985. 


E-n  522 


Tabic  EA8 


AHO  CH*H«  ,N  NU«ER  OF  CHaOREN  SE«vio  ONOER  CHAf-TER  ,  OF  EC.A  (SOP)  AND  EMA-B 
OTHER  HEALTH  (MPAiREO 


-MOMeFR  SERVtO- 


StATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 
AHJZONA 
ARKANSAS  _ 
CAL^rbRNjA 
COLORADO  - 

opNNCCTicar 

DELAWARE 

0JSJR4CT  OF  CX>LUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

oepReiA 

HAWA4I 

IDAMa 

ILLINOiS 

INDIANA 

JOWA  - 

|CANSA_S_ 

KENTUCKY 

i^OQiSlANA 

iiAJNE__ 

MARYLAND 

HASSACHUSEtTS 

MICMJGAN 

MINNESOTA. 

MISSISSIPPI 

MI^SOQRI 

MONTANA. 

NEtfRASKA 

NCSTAOS^.  1  __ 

MCW  HAMPSHIRE 

N£W  JERSEY 

NCH  HCX400 

NOr  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKdtA 

OH  JO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 

PCNNSYLSANIA 

Pt«R_TO  RICO 

RHOOC  ISLAND 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

SOUIH. DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEIAS 

UTAH_ 

VERMONT! 

^IRQINIA 

KASHINCTON 

iCST  YlROINIA 

WISCONSIN 

VYOBINO^ 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 


HORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TROST-TERRITORIES 

VIRCIN  ISLANDS   : 

aUR.  or  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

^*  S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

5t  STATES.  d.C.  4:  P.R. 


439 

1  .547 
456 
-  269 
28.164 
8 

2.389 
49 
588 
1.283 
1.593 
48 
148 
8.835 
1.134 
12 
431 
4.U3 
r.5flfr 
788 
:  1S8 
2.887 
1.382 
1.383 
283 
1.378 
138 
-47 
831 
1.135 
2,588 
_5J 
25.848 
989 
-55 
881 
243 
2.938 
9.869 
88 
1.748 
871 
911 
2.949 
98,747 
234 
145 
1.942 
722 
429 
1.849 
252 
9 
28 


9J 
8 


141.493 
141.373 


1984-89 

595 
144 
883 
235 
12.442 
8 
94J 
79 
9i 
1 .987 
483 
19 
9M 
1.748 
255 
-B 
969 
859 
1.975 
495 
828 
2.848 
247 
828 
4 

877 
149 

-  8 
298 
278 
929 
1.249 
28.915 
1.917 
128 
.._.B 
258 
557 
8 

1.118 

271 
181 

-58 
1.847 
8.242 

239 

118 

979 
1.698 

289 

478 

928 
8 
5 


198&-86 

892 
83 
984 
248 
12.544 
8 

1.821 
94 
98 
2.985 
291 
9 

975 
1.721 
284 
9 

248 
449 
1.438 
398 

924 
2.885 
499 
845 
l5 
889 
287 
-_8 
285 
286 
1.274 
551 
9.782 
1 . 518 
99 
8 

295 
879 
8 

1.198 
2J7 
198 
99 
1.172 
7.983 
904 
125 
522 
2.189 
929 
429 
994 
8 
8 


+CHANCE  IN  NUMBER  SERVEO+ 


_.PER.CENT_CHANGE-- 
-IN  NUMBER  SERVEO- 


9 
28 

89.118 
89.888 


-8 
.  91 

58.142 

58.889 


1978-77 
_  1969-88 

247 
-1.484 
134 

 21 

-15.828 
_  -t8 
-1.282 
99 
-419 
1.822 
-1 .262 
^99 
439 
-4.914 
-B98 
_.-9 
-189 
-1.884 
-188 
-918 
744 
"1.722 
^69 
-516 
-198 
-571 
77 
-47 
-988 
-669 
-1,Ji4 
_  _  CieB 
-16. 144 
1.607 
_44 
-681 
-  -6 
-1.857 

-9.ee:: 
i.e  '8 

-1.929 
-479 
-216 
-4.471 
-22 . 784 
70 
-20 
-828 
1.987 
94 
-844 
62 
-9 
-18 


-89.291 
-69.290 


1964-65  - 
1989-88 

57 
-81 
-79 
.13 
102 
1© 
-88 
-29 
-  9 
918 
-172 
-4 
84 
-29 
29 
-9 
-149 
-210 
-197 
-99 
98 
97 
248 
29 
4 

128 
98 
8 

-25 
-12 
991 

 694 

-11 .219 
199 
-21 
8 

-IS 
118 

e 

9o 
-54 
17 
49 
-175 
-249 
65 
7 

149 
273 
254 
-49 
8 

0 

9 


l978:-77  - 
l965-88i_ 

49:9 
-94.8 
29.6 

-7:8 
_-53.5 

-100.0 

-55.7 
164.2 
-61  .e 
79.7 
-81. 3 
-61.3 
318.7 
-74.1 
^75.0 
-75.9 
-42.9 
-70.7 
-1«.0 
-43.9 
413.3 
-45.2 
-84.3 
-38.8 
-97.5 
-41.5 
59.2 
-J80.0 
-56.9 
-78.6 
^98.6 
989.4 
-62.5 
200.2 
_  88.9 
-198.0 
-3.3 
-23.4 
-198.9 
1 ,244.2 
-87.5 
-79.5 
-70.1 
-50.0 
-74.  1 
29.9 
-43.8 
-61  .1 
192.1 
24  .9 
-56.9 
32.5 

-100.0 

-69. 2 


19R4-e5 
1 969-8 <? 

9.i5 
-42:4 
-11.9 
5.5 
0.8 
0.0 
8.5 
-91.6 
9.5 
16.0 
-37.  1 
'30:8 
12.5 
-1 .  4 
11.4 
-62.5 
-36.8 
-34.9 
-8.7 
-20.8 
11.9 
1.8 
99.8 
9.0 
480.8 
18.9 
98.9 
8.8 
-8.6 
-4.3 
38.0 
-59.7 
-53.6 
14.7 
-17:5 

0.0 

-8.0 
28.8 
8.8 
3.4 
-19.9 
9.4 
86.0 
-28.8 
-3.0 
27.2 
5.9 
37.7 
14.9 
94.4 
-10.3 
1.8 
0.0 
60.0 


-5 
23 


-10.976 
-10.997 


0.8 

-58.  ii 
-58.9 


-100.0 
82.1 


-15.9 
-15.9 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  I.  1985. 


1  OF  ECU  (SOP) 


E-18 


.^9 


Tiibic  EAcS 

NOHeER  AND  CHANCE   IN  NOMBER  Of  CHILDREN  SERVED  UNOeR  CHAPTER  1  OF  EC  I A  (SOP)  AND  EHA-B 

VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

PERCENT  CNANCE- 

t  WUiiSSR  SERVE[>— ^-  — +  +CHANc£  IN  NUMBER  SERVEO+   — IN  NOHBER  SERVED-i- 


1976-77  - 

1984-65  - 

1976-77  - 

.^64-65 

STATE 

1976-77 

1984-65 

1965-86 

1985-86 

1985-86 

1985-86 

1985-86 

ALABAMA 

376 

476 

469 

93 

-9 

24.7 

-1.9 

ALASKA 

63 

-51 

-44 

-39 

-7 

-47.9 

-13.7 

AR  t  ZONA- 

365 

419 

412 

47 

_2 

12:9 

9.5 

261 

246 

265 

-16 

19 

-5.7 

7.7 

CAr 1 foRn 1 A 

3,121 

2 ,2';7 

2, 446 

-673 

221 

-21.6 

9.9 

COl  OR  ADO 

425 

325 

316 

-197 

--7 

-25 . 2 

-2.2 

677 

743 

531 

-146 

-212 

-21 .6 

-28.5 

68 

127 

1  41 

61 

1  4 

76.2 

1 1.9 

DISTRICT  nF  COLUUBIA 

1 22 

32 

26 

-96 

-6 

-78.7 

-18.8 

^^OR I  D  A 

774 

7t4 

891 

27 

87 

-3.  5 

12:2 

CCORC I A 

631 

577 

51  w 

-3 18 

-$4 

-36 . 3 

-11.1 

hawai I 

46 

76 

74 

28 

-2 

69.  9 

-2.6 

j  D/^lfQ  -  -  - 

369 

173 

212 

-157 

39 

-42 . 5 

22.5 

ILLINOIS 

1  ,63-1 

1  ,333 

1  ,264 

-347 

—49 

-21 . 3 

-3.7 

1 Nni ANA 

6SA 

'567 

545 

— *95 

—22 

-16.2 

-3.9 

242 

247 

1  7 

5 

-7 . 4 

2 .  i 

KANSAS  - 

33i 

258 

263 

-66 

.5 

-29.  5 

1.9 

KENtdCKY 

449 

528 

543 

94 

15 

29.9 

2.8 

LOU I C 1 AMA 

532 

516 

531 

-1 

13 

-9.2 

2.5 

MA4NE  - 

224 

169 

119 

-195 

^9 

-4e:  9 

-29:6 

UAftvrAND 

619 

762 

777 

-33 

15 

-4.  1 

2.9 

UASCACHUCfTTS 

2 , 465 

676 

663 

-1  ,692 

5 

-64.5 

9.6 

II  j  rMihAN 

1  ,3f4 

999 

919 

—494 

1 

-39.7 

9:1 

m  liyrSOTA 

^  ■  ^rVk        1  ^  

579 

417 

496 

-162 

-9 

-26.4 

-2.2 

III  Ce  iCSlPPt 

299 

214 

39 

5 

22  3 

2 . 4 

114  CcnUR  1 

661 

325 

283 

-378 

-42 

-57  .2 

-12.9 

234 

1 74 

189 

-54 

_  fi 

-23 . 1 

3.4 

NEBRASKA 

189 

174 

1 64 

-16 

-19 

-8.9 

-5.7 

NEVADA  — 

79 

56 

64 

-is 

-8 

-19.9 

14.3 

HtM  hAHPSHIRE 

275 

191 

114 

-161 

-77 

-58.5 

-49.3 

HElr  JERSEY 

1  « 435 

1  , 169 

1  , 162 

-273 

-7 

-19.9 

-9.6 

NEW  MEXICO 

197 

123 

1  39 

-58 

16 

-29.4 

13.9 

NEW-yORK- 

4.134 

1  ,969 

1  ,683 

-2 , 451 

-277 

-59:3 

-14.1 

HOBTH  CAROLINA 

659 

661 

618 

-232 

-43 

-27.3 

-6.5 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

94 

66 

-64 

-39 

-2 

-31  .9 

-3.9 

OH^b 

1  . 174 

968 

953 

-221 

-13 

-18.8 

■^1 .3 

Oi^LAHOMA 

246 

311 

274 

28 

-37 

11  .4 

-1 1  . 9 

OREGON 

593 

596 

459 

-44 

-137 

-8.  7 

-23.9 

PENNSYlVANiA 

3,316 

1,553 

1,551 

-1,785 

-2 

-53.2 

-9.1 

POERTO  RICX) 

177 

2,246 

2,318 

2,139 

79 

1 ,296.5 

3.1 

IZZ 

69 

DO 

—4 1 

*j 

—39  ^ 
— .  J 

—3 . 4 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

959 

519 

476 

-^61 

-41 

-59.2 

-7!  9 

SOUTH  DAKnTA 

-63 

-84 

69 

-3 

-24 

-4:8 

-28:6 

TENNESSEE 

992 

698 

769 

-223 

71 

-22.5 

19.2 

TEXAS 

1  ,571 

2,985 

2,291 

639 

116 

40.1 

5.6 

UTAH 

321 

352 

391 

79 

39 

21 :6 

11.1 

VERaONT. 

-32 

52 

-43 

-11 

-9 

34.4 

-17.3 

VfllOlNiA 

1.526 

1  ,769 

668 

-669 

-912 

-43.2 

-51  .2 

WASHINGTON 

949 

369 

334 

-615 

-26 

-64.6 

-7.2 

VEST  VJROINIA 

353 

268 

297 

r-56 

9 

-15.9 

-3.1 

WISCONSIN 

575 

431 

393 

-162 

-38 

-35  .7 

-9.8 

WYOKINC 

191 

55 

66 

-123 

13 

-64.4 

23.6 

Afi^RlCAN  SAHOA 

-4 

9 

0 

-4 

9 

-199.9 

9.9 

GUAM  ___  _   

16 

21 

18 

2 

-9 

12.5 

-33.3 

NORTHERN  UAR^  ANaS 

TRUst  TERRITORIES 

4i 

_« 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

22 

2 

16 

-12 

-8 

-54.5 

499.9 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

13 

6 

-5 

-38.5 

OS,  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 

38,257 

39,375 

29.926 

-9,231 

-1  ,349 

-24. 1 

-4.4 

59  STAtES,  D.C.  jc  P.R. 

36,167 

39,333 

26.999 

-9.177 

-1 ,343 

-24.9 

-4.4 

THE  FIGURES-REPRESENT  CHILDREN  9-29  YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA  (SOP) 
AND  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  SERVED  UNDER  EHA-B . 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1985. 


E.19  ^24 


Tabic  EA8 


NUUeER  AND  CHANCC   IN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  UNDEP  CHAPTER  1  OF  EC  I A  (SOP)  AND  EMA-p 

DEAF-BLIND 


-NUMBER  SERVED- 


STATE 


1976-77 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CAL4FdRNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
0€LAWARE 

DJSIRiCT  OF  COLUMSiA 

f^LOftlDA 

GCbftCIA 

HAWAii 

IDAHO 

ILLlNOiS 

INDIANA 

JOtA_ 

KANSAS_ 

KeNTUCKY 

LOOiSIANX 

MAiNEi. 

MARYLAND 

HASSACNOSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA, 

NEeRASKA 

NEVADA^  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
Htm  BEXiCO 
NEW  YORK. 
NOKTH  CAROI  <HA 
NOffTN  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 
ORECON 

PENNSYLVAKLA 
PUE_RTOiRICO 
RHODE  4SLAND 
SOQTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  _ 
VERMONT 
VIRCIN4A- 
WASHINCTDH.  _ 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  -   

NORTHERN  liAR4ANAS 

TRUST.TEBRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

bur:  Of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

59  STATES,  D/C.  h  P.R. 


52 
12 

e 

1fi.4 

34 
35 
♦7 
26 
-8 
29 
107 
6 
91 
69 
48 

3* 

-4 
56 
73 

52 
26 
64 

34 

2 
0 

-5 
36 
6 

136 
28 
27 
18 
4i 
56 

9 
87 
12 

5 
28 
29 
121 
37 
-4 
44 
41 
15 
33 

6 

0 

5 


9 

e 

1.992 
1.976 


1985-86 

43 
2 
0 
10 
186 
67 
11 
37 
31 
30 
30 
11 
3 
90 
7 
34 
SS 
17 
35 
10 
127 
72 
0 
29 
21 
78 
29 
0 

:9 

14 

166 
13 
194 
35 
23 
8 
96 
69 
15 
112 
--8 
22 
56 
24 
92 
24 
8 
49 
49 
46 
3i 
6 
2 
10 


+CHANCE  IN  NUMBER  SERVEO+ 


PERCENT  CHANGE 
-IN  NUMBER  SERVEb- 


1976-77  - 
1985-66 


10 

e 

2.132 
2.110 


1984-85  - 

198D-86 

-9 
-10 

6 
-1 
16 
-2 

7 

3 

^4 
-17 
4 
3 

-26 

-17 
1 

-17 
♦ 

-31 

J 

6 
71 
-1 

0 

-27 
-7 
-6 
-5 
-2 
-5 
13 
76 

7 
58 

7 
^4 

-16 
12 

i  1 

6 
25 

-4 

17 
36 
-5 
-29 
-13 
2 
9 
8 
_1 
-2 

e 


1 
e 

148 

132 


1976-77 
1985-86 


1984-  85  - 

1985-  86 

-17.3 
-83 . 3 

e.e 

-9:i 

-9.8 

-2.2 
175.9 
8.8 
-1  1  . 
-36. 

15. 

37. 
-89. 

-i: 

16. 
-33. 
-29: 
-64. 
2. 

156. e 

126.8 
-1  .4 
-e.6 
-51 .9 
-25.0 
-7.4 
-14:7 
-199.0 
460.0 

1 .3ee:e 

253.3 
116.7 

42.6 
_25.0 
-14. 8 
-55.6 

27.3 

19.  e 


66 
28 

-33 

349 

107 

-17 

-24.9 

-35.4 
50.0 
11.4 
19. S 
617 
-6.1 


i06:e 

198.6 


11  :i 

0.0 


7:0 

6.7 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOeER  1.  19B5. 


E-20 


Tabic  1-:a9 


PERCENT  OF  CHJLOREW  SERVED  ONOER  CHAPTER  1  OF  EClA  (SOP)  AND  £mA-B 
BY  HANOI  CAPPING  CONDI TtOH 

DURING  SCHOOL  y|aR  1965-1966 


.   .          HARD  OF    BatTI-        ORT^^O-      -OTHER  ViSUACLt   

AIL         LEARNING     SPEECH     MENTALLY  EMOTJONALLY     HEARING     HANOI-     PEDICALLY     HEALTH      HANOI-  OEAF- 
STATE  CONDITIONS  DISABLED  II^AIRED  RETARDED    DIStuRBED      At  DEAF      CAPPED       IMPAIRED  lUPAlRED    CAPPED  BLtND 


ALABAMA 

12.72 

3.86 

2.79 

4.78 

8.82 

8. 

.  16 

B 

.  14 

B 

.6-/ 

B 

.89 

8 

.87 

8 

.81 

ALASKA 

11 .22 

6.55 

3.82 

8.65 

8.31 

8. 

.  16 

8 

.25 

6 

.  15 

6 

.86 

8 

.84 

8 

.86 

AMiZONA- 

1B.2B 

5.29 

2.26 

1.18 

8.85 

9. 

.26 

8 

.28 

6 

.11 

6 

.  11 

8 

.86 

8. 

.88 

ABK41t$A$  _ 

ie:9S 

5:85 

2: 13 

3:16 

8:11 

8: 

:14 

.13 

6 

:B6 

6: 

:86 

B. 

86 

e: 

:88 

CALIFQUNIA 

9.14 

5.11 

2.31 

8.69 

8.23 

8. 

.16 

8 

.12 

6. 

.17 

<i' 

.36 

8. 

.86 

8 

.86 

OOlbRAOO 

8.73 

3.93 

1  .46 

8.81 

1.94 

6 

.  16 

8 

.56 

8 

.  16 

8. 

.96 

8. 

.86 

8. 

82 

ODIiNCCTI^T 

U.B7 

6.36 

2.86 

1 .13 

2.89 

8: 

:  16 

b: 

:22 

b: 

:87 

B 

.22 

8. 

'<  11 

8 

.86 

DC  t  AWAKE 

16. 13 

8.82 

1.96 

1.79 

3. IB 

8 

.36 

8' 

.22 

8 

.36 

6 

,66 

8. 

19 

8. 

.84 

O^STSIlCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

B.43 

3.56 

1.75 

1 .59 

8.91 

8 

,85 

.87 

B 

.87 

8. 

,  11 

8. 

.83 

8 

.84 

FL6R4DA 

it.  43 

4.26 

3.98 

1  .76 

j  .34 

8. 

,12 

b: 

.81 

8 

.15 

6. 

,19 

8. 

.83 

8. 

.88 

fiCQftCiA 

6.98 

2.22 

2:86 

1.73 

1.4S 

8. 

.89 

1 

.23 

B: 

85 

6. 

83 

8 

89 

e: 

86 

NA»Ai| 

7.28 

4.26 

1 .39 

8.77 

8.38 

8. 

,  14 

8. 

.13 

B. 

23 

6. 

,81 

B. 

.89 

8 

.81 

iOAN6= 

9. 12 

4.37 

4.94 

1.91 

8.28 

8. 

,17 

8. 

.23 

8. 

,24 

8. 

,27 

8. 

.18 

8. 

.86 

ILLIMOiS 

12:98 

5.14 

3:72 

1.66 

1.56 

8: 

19 

8. 

88 

8. 

22 

6. 

69 

8: 

87 

b: 

88 

IMOIAMA 

16. 71 

3.47 

4.86 

2.35 

8.37 

6. 

13 

8. 

.15 

8. 

88 

8. 

83 

8. 

86 

8. 

86 

iOWA 

11  .58 

4.41 

2.76 

2.47 

1  .24 

8. 

16 

8. 

.  14 

8. 

,22 

8. 

,86 

8. 

89 

8 

.81 

KAKSXS  - 

1i.B7 

3.97 

2.98 

1.98 

1.11 

8: 

le 

8. 

19 

b: 

14 

8. 

,86 

8. 

86 

b: 

81 

K£NTUCICY_ 

11.44 

3.48 

4.83 

3.82 

8.41 

8. 

,13 

8. 

21 

8. 

,66 

6. 

,67 

8. 

86 

8 

.86 

LOUISIANA 

9.75 

4.23 

2.73 

1.52 

8.51 

8. 

,21 

8 

.16 

8. 

,13 

6. 

,16 

B. 

87 

8 

,ee 

UA4N£ 

13.45 

4.76 

3.38 

2.18 

2.15 

8. 

21 

8 

38 

8. 

28 

8. 

,'^9 

B. 

86 

8 

.88 

HARYLAMO- 

13:2T 

8:59 

3:79 

1.86 

8:59 

8: 

21 

8. 

55 

8. 

12 

8. 

14 

8. 

12 

8: 

.82 

UASSACHUSETTS 

16.76 

5.86 

3.88 

3.57 

2.38 

8. 

23 

8. 

37 

B. 

16 

6. 

,25 

8. 

.  16 

8 

.81 

UlGH4eAN 

9.55 

3.77 

2.52 

1.39 

1  .29 

8. 

16 

8 

.16 

B. 

,24 

6. 

,83 

8. 

.89 

8 

.88 

BINNCSOTA 

n  :88 

9.32 

2:68 

1:79 

1.27 

b: 

22 

6 

:eB 

b: 

28 

6 

12 

8 

86 

8 

66 

uissijssippi 

1 1  . 42 

4.83 

3.73 

2.44 

8.87 

i. 

,  12 

B 

.66 

B. 

IB 

8. 

,88 

8. 

.85 

8 

86 

u^ssouni 

19.58 

5.16 

3.76 

2.23 

8.98 

8. 

,  1 1 

8 

.88 

B. 

IB 

6. 

,  IB 

8. 

.84 

8 

81 

UONTANA 

9.92 

4.96 

2.94 

8.89 

8.43 

8. 

17 

8 

24 

8. 

89 

8. 

,13 

8 

12 

e 

.8: 

MCBRASICA 

11.41 

4.56 

3.41 

1.85 

8:89 

8; 

M 

B 

.23 

B. 

25 

6 

86 

8. 

.86 

e. 

.ee 

NCVAOA 

9.33 

5.12 

2.86 

8.65 

8.65 

8. 

,16 

9 

.36 

6. 

,  16 

8. 

,17 

8. 

.84 

8 

.88 

HpK  NAirSHiRE 

18.24 

5.89 

1.97 

8.78 

8.89 

8. 

15 

B. 

.19 

6. 

18 

8 

17 

8 

.87 

8 

.81 

NCV  aCRSEY 

15.29 

6:41 

5:48 

8:79 

1  .29 

b: 

15 

B 

.63 

b: 

88 

ff 

11 

e: 

IB 

8 

:  BI- 

NCV KKIJOO 

18.87 

4.94 

3.46 

8. 89 

1.12 

8. 

15 

8. 

36 

8. 

16 

(  . 

.28 

8. 

.89 

8 

BB 

NEW  TQRK 

1 1 . 86 

5 . 49 

1.41 

1 . 19 

r  .  79 

8. 

17 

8  • 

,  45 

8 . 

,  1 3 

1;  • 

.  37 

8 . 

.  86 

8 ' 

.81 

NOHTH  CAKOLINA 

18:42 

4.48 

2.49 

2:49 

i.6B 

8. 

19 

b: 

17 

b: 

89 

8. 

44 

b: 

86 

8 

:86 

MQRIH  DAKOTA 

18.13 

4.34 

3.48 

t.53 

8.35 

■  . 

15 

8. 

88 

8. 

28 

8. 

88 

8. 

.89 

8 

CHID 

18.78 

3.88 

2.87 

2.84 

8. 38 

8. 

13 

8. 

21 

8. 

,28 

8. 

,88 

8. 

.89 

8 

.88 

OKLAHOMA 

18.79 

4.81 

3.41 

1.87 

8.28 

8. 

14 

8. 

,24 

8. 

,87 

8. 

84 

8. 

.85 

8 

.81 

ORCOOH   

18:47 

9.88 

2.49 

1.88 

8.99 

b: 

27 

b: 

88 

b: 

IB 

b: 

15 

8. 

18 

8 

;82 

KNNSYLVANIA 

11  .84 

4.38 

3.93 

2.8i 

1  .84 

8. 

21 

8. 

88 

8. 

12 

8. 

.M 

8. 

89 

8 

.80 

MRTO  fl^OO 

HHDQC  fSLAND 

14.84 

8:44 

2.47 

4:88 

8.88 

8. 

16 

8. 

87 

b: 

17 

8. 

46 

8. 

87 

8: 

:8i 

tOUTM  CSffOCIMA 

11.89 

3.89 

3.38 

3.87 

1.82 

8. 

17 

8. 

12 

8. 

,12 

8. 

83 

8. 

88 

8. 

.88 

SOUTN  OAKOTA 

11  .88 

3.89 

4.31 

1.38 

8.49 

8. 

15 

8. 

43 

0. 

17 

8. 

,88 

8. 

.89 

8 

.85 

11.85 

5.31 

3.38 

1.88 

8.31 

8. 

28 

8. 

,21 

8. 

12 

8. 

,  14 

8. 

89 

8 

.88 

TEXAS 

-9.53 

4:98 

2:i7 

8:83 

8.89 

8.18 

b: 

13 

b: 

14 

b: 

26 

8 

:B7 

8 

68 

UTAH 

18.37 

3. 87 

2.11 

8.92 

2.83 

8. 

21 

8. 

,38 

8. 

89 

8. 

,86 

8. 

.18 

8. 

.81 

VtRMONT 

11.98 

4.84 

3.83 

2.43 

0.55 

8. 

22 

8. 

19 

8. 

,13 

8. 

,14 

8. 

.89 

8 

.81 

^iiiciiiU— 

18.75 

4.72 

3.8S 

1.98 

8.76 

8. 

14 

b: 

28 

8. 

11 

8 

89 

b: 

89 

b: 

:8i 

lASMmCTOM-  - 

9.28 

#59 

1.96 

1.18 

8:53 

8. 

19 

8. 

,29 

8. 

17 

8. 

.29 

8. 

89 

8. 

.81 

VEST  VrROINIA 

ia.5i 

4.88 

3.74 

2.78 

8.68 

8. 

13 

8. 

86 

8. 

1 1 

8. 

,  14 

8. 

.88 

8. 

.86 

moONSIN 

9.98 

3.98 

2.48 

1.82 

1  .49 

8. 

14 

8. 

,  1 1 

8. 

13 

6. 

,86 

8. 

.85 

8< 

.88 

wtmtm  

18.24 

9.88 

3.19 

8.83 

8.25 

6. 

IB 

8. 

12 

8. 

26 

8 

.32 

B 

87 

8 

81 

AMCRICAN  SAMOA 

Oyj^  _    _  _ 

TRyST-TEMlTOilES 

VlRcm  ISLANDS 

mil.  or  INDiAli  AFFAIRS 

SB  STATES.  AND  O.C. 

18.97 

4.73 

2.86 

1 .66 

8.95 

8. 

17 

8. 

22 

6. 

14 

6. 

,  14 

8 

.87 

8 

.81 

THt  riOUlieS  PirmSCNT  CHILDREN  O^H  m^  UNDCII  QlA^TEII  1  or  eClA  (S0I») 

AND  CHltDHEN  3-21  TCAKS  OLD  SERVED  ONDCR  CHA^: 

iiUMBCi  Of  CHILtmCN  SERVtb  IS  A  PERCENT  Of  THE  StUOENTS  CMHXLEb  IN  FALL.   1965  (PRE-«INDERCARTEN  -  GRADE  12). 
STATE  ENROLLMENTS  ARE  ESTIMATED  8Y  THE  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 
DATA  AS  Of  OCTOBER  1.  1988. 
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HUMBER  OF  CH I. L08CN_e^2  YEARS  OCO-  RECEiVJNC 
SPECHAL  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 
DOR  INC  THE  1984-89  SCHOOL  YEAR 


STATE 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA_ 
ARiZOMA- 
ARKAMSAS  - 
CALlFpRNiA 
COLORADO 
CONNECT) COT 
PEtA9ARE 

eiSTRfCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FXORiDA 

KORCIA 

HAWAM 

I DAMO- 

ILLlNOiS 

INDIANA 

4^0WA 

KANSAS^  _ 

KENTUCKY 

IdU^SIANA 

tttlHE  _ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HiCMJ^N 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

mssouRi 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

HEW  HAHIPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHJO  = 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON  -__L  _ 
MNNSYLVAN  I A 
PUERTO  R4C01 
l«MOPE  ISLAND 
SOOTH  CAROLINA 
SOOTH-GAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
OTaHI  1 
VERMONT. 
y+RCINIA  _ 
WASH  I NGtON 
WEST.  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
@JAM 

NORTHERN  MAR  I  ANAS 

TRUST  TERR  I  Tories 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF   INDIAN  AFFA 


RS 


U:S:  «  INSULAR  AREAS 
Se  STATES.  D.C.  h  P.R. 


NUMBER  OF  CHitPflE N 

2.994 

957 
192 
J79 
1  .898 
609 
239 
45 

_  e 

859 

167 

__a 

845 

292 
1  .198 
862 
246 
621 
966 
282 

-  9n 

2.479 
1  .833 
529 
36 
86 
74 
981 
296 

e 

2.666 

259 
3.133 

246 

265 

115 

4S4 
47 
3.426 

222 
256 
268 
245 
1 .672 
116 

88 
919 
366 
427 
1.395 

48 

27 
32 

36.953 
36.494 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1966. 
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NUMBER  or  HANOI  CAPPED  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
OCRINC  THE  1»a4-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 

ALL  CONDITIONS 


STATg 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA_ 

ARtZOMA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFCKNiA 

COLORADO 

©3NN£CTf4CUT 

DELAVARE 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

FLOIVrDA 

CE08CIA 

HAWAI I 

Idaho 
illinois 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCtOr 

LOUISIANA 

UA4NE  - 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MiCHfCAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MiSSbUftl 

MOKTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

Htm  HANtf>SHjRE 
NEW  gEBSEY 
NEW  MEXJCO 
NEW  ^ORK- 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
0H^0 
OKLAHOHA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  R^  (35- 
RHQDE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

Utah:  : 

VERMONT  - 

VIRGINIA  _ 

WASHINGTON 

WEST^VlRCINlA 

WISCONSIN 

WnrOMINC 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  

NORTHERNMARIANAS 
TRUST  TERR^ TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

M  STATES.  D.C.  k  P.R. 


SCHOOL   

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERV I CXS  SERV I  as  T  HERAPY 


l<>»^i:.>f<i  AODJOLOCJCAC  RECREAT-iONAL  DiACNOST+C 
PrV'HpL^CY      SERVICES  SERVJ^^ES        SERV  1 CES 


♦ .  837 
2.493 
25.787 
16^ 

33;259 
9.383 
2.967 
1.784 
39.861 
22.147 

1.196 
27.666 
24.468 
_  598 
9.624 
26.894 
2.653 
21.564 
23.824 
18.281 
35.353 
38.615 
4.756 
3. 135 
425 
6.995 
4.481 

7.224 

-  -  998 
143.358 

27.569 
- t,41B 
48.837 
1.376 
2.252 
68.831 
331 
432 
16.883 
183 

7.426 
11.882 

-  198 
33.549 
1 1 .869 

1  .969 

1.233 


569 
772.633 
772.844 


1.741 
49 
7.601 
1 . 785 

36.666 
4.419 
965 
1.469 
5.688 
9.  j  16 

_  564 
38 . 573 
1 1.947 
670 
3.638 
9.989 
18.948 
13.234 
8.739 
132.854 
4.488 
31 .888 
1  .949 
432 
42 

224 

7 

7.224 

99.992 
y  .424 
984 
645 
1  .743 
496 
26.824 
6.652 
2S8 
15.576 
9$ 

4. 859 
6.195 
8 

33.519 
429 

i.i9i 


378 
524.146 
923.776 


1.185 
491 

2.649 
788 

3.983 
2.931 
936 
284 
4.656 
1  .635 
1 .898 
-  162 
6.495 
2.637 
1  .460 
2.892 
1  .274 
2.693 
9.629 
3.743 
4.384 
11 .344 
2.738 
171 
2.663 

ise 

336 
94 
1.688 
5.8G2 
2.360 
1 3 . 08( 
4.841 

787 
3.989 
1  .425 
1 .255 
9.343 

858 

388 
1  .315 

442 

426 
18.448 
1  .767 

317 
2.552 
2.338 

588 
2.567 

616 


1.869 
141 .838 
139.961 


6.164 
1 .755 
9.182 
4,412 

9.962 
3.996 
2.928 
1  .949 
16.S»1 
18.681 
2.183 
2.398 
36.518 
18.662 
9.669 
6.185 
7.299 
16.628 
9.476 
4.999 
^69.602 
23.686 

5.858 
14.463 

2.964 
13.611 

1  .775 

2.492 
22.391 

4.531 
83.864 
14.964 

26.885 
17.161 
3.876 
31 .135 
1.663 
2.694 
9.623 
2.636 
-2.698 
54.865 
7.364 
1.757 
12.862 
18.958 
4.635 
11  .286 
1.961 


1  .686 
667. 161 
665.555 


.  649 
1 .836 
18.377 
4.424 

1  ,683 
3,932 
596 
39 
7.67o 
3.979 
272 
6 

2.618 
8.499 
1  .485 
6.896 
7,466 
3.654 
3.729 
4.118 
1.661 
35.663 
3.378 
917 
1  ,541 
16 

1  .576 
34 
189 
313 
5.291 
11 .428 
488 
7.875 
3.667 
_  433 
6.559 


5.965 
193 
465 
2.983 
18.656 
133 
3.993 
7.166 
1  .147 

556 


58 

188.356 
136.388 


2.674 

7 

3.875 
634 

516 
563 
469 
384 

2.526 
8 

i  .949 
4.688 

1.396 
5.895 
2.838 
355 
i.246 
132.848 
6 

1  .946 
1  .966 
8 

165 

12 

161 .763 
_  53 
46.457 
5.375 

331 
1  .358 
57 

10.399 
3.621 

4.475 


1.613 
1 .069 

419 
1.716 
1  .864 

532 

614 


718 
487.889 
487.891 


1 .996 
15.663 
7.436 

1 .684 
U.124 
2.973 

:i86 

27.f 44 
7.669 
7.466 
I  76 
88 . 791 
3.226 
36.715 
9.486 
12.698 
16.596 
22.444 
23.119 
1 32 . 851 
1 .819 
13.315 
6.969 
14.758 
8 

6.929 
698 
51 

19.665 
13.342 
18.328 
37.194 

38.548 
21 ,212 
49 

46.466 
2.2^9 

15.817 
6 

32.274 
6.243 
12.999 
28 

33.549 
8.638 
1  .363 

2.771 


2.364 
774.683 
772,439 


PH^'Sl  CAL 
THERAPY 

984 

972 
1  .348 
♦97 

3;  963 
735 
514 
125 
2.696 
1.673 
734 
_  361 
4.685 
2.796 
970 
1.17i 
1 .612 
1.693 
3. 144 
2.454 
4,364 
6.645 
2.298 
289 
2.266 
112 
783 
386 
269 
5.757 
1.25? 
31 .975 
3.777 
-  476 
3.366 
5.633 
776 
6.893 
516 
274 
1  .667 
486 
913 
6.663 
1  .352 
254 
2.224 
1  .989 
839 
2.416 
264 


326 
128.962 
128.574 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1936. 
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NUUe^R  or  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
DURING  THE  1984-135  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ALL  CONDITIONS 


SCHOOL 

.  OTHER  . 

TRANSPORTATION 

HEALTH 

COUNSEL  INC 

RELATED 

_iL    ::l  state 

SERvi  CES 

SERVICES 

SERV 1 CES 

SERV 1 CES 

ACABAMA 

4. 165 

1  ,  169 

4.  177 

1 

ALASKA 

1  .454 

525 

1  ,798 

129 

ARIZONA- 

Id.  iiid 

22.828 

7.938 

1  .308 

ARKANSAS  - 

3,822 

5.293 

1  ,865 

199 

CALIFORNIA 

189 , 165 

COLORADO 

3.879 

38  668 

CONNECT J CUT 

5 . 342 

98.1 

2,824 

26 

DELAWARE 

987 

869 

1  .498 

434 

DISTRICT  OF  C0LUM8!A 

2.551 

6,  555 

1 .856 

-  51 

FLORIDA 

42, 939 

1 2 .  J  -U 

63 .367 

3.075 

CcORCIA 

iZ. 489 

4.696 

5.471 

2  .372 

HAWAil 

1  .  961 

8 

224 

1 D AHd-  - 

53 

-73 

-  60 

__6 

ICLIMOIS 

54.886 

15.675 

26.435 

33.201 

INDtANA 

25, 771 

23  814 

18  .138 

0 

iOWA 

9. 29^ 

'646 

-  625 

3.000 

KANSAS^  - 

8,  <67 

4,643 

2  .835 

902 

KENTUCKY 

9,  i»15 

9 1 9 1 

9  .936 

1  . 500 

LOUISIANA 

9 , 693 

4, 698 

2  .282 

1  .289 

MAiNr  - 

22, 444 

2a[68t 

1 1 .457 

tlARYCAND.  _ 

1 1 . 928 

5!263 

4 424 

51 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1 32 .851 

132.851 

132  .851 

e 

M  i  C»liCAN 

26 . 656 

7  1640 

..L  110 

9 

BINNESOTA. 

9^245 

1 1966 

1 5 ,356 

MISSISSIPPI 

5 .823 

4. 488 

1  .516 

191 

MiSSbURj 

29.546 

6 ',934 

5  .534 

i .  501 

BDNTANA - 

^  .694 

12 

29 

8 

NEBRASKA 

5.867 

NEVADA 

2. 152 

3  428 

1  .445 

0 

NEW  HAiaPSHiRE 

--  645 

-  -43 

2.4  6-1 

1  .909 

NEW  ^RSEY 

55.656 

5.536 

9.569 

8 

NEV«  MEXICO 

55 

NEW  YORK- 

126. 194 

16,506 

20.220 

8.609 

NORTH  CAROCINA 

21 ,492 

15.619 

24  .820 

2  .614 

NORTH  DAKDTA 

1  .643 

1 .002 

OHIO 

38.526 

18.324 

15.176 

5.413 

OKLAHOMA 

9, 191 

2.555 

4 . 375 

0 

OREGON 

4.732 

441 

1  .801 

103 

PENNSYLVANIA 

87.587 

72.681 

28.425 

3,653 

PUERTO  RJCO- 

8.238 

461 

1  .35 1 

1  .969 

RHOOE  ISLAND 

3.949 

129 

SOUTH  CARDLINA 

12 .368 

9,541 

20 . 1 7C 

475 

SOUTH-DAKOTA 

9.227 

e 

45 

TENNESSEE 

14.223 

TEXAS 

35.679 

5,473 

26 . 177 

1 1 .979 

UTAH 

8 . 48i5 

7, 161 

3.287 

150 

VERMONT - 

779 

6J 

331 

336 

VIRGINIA 

1 68 . 605 

1 6 , 68  5 

12.953 

0 

WASHINCTON 

15.484 

5.788 

WEStlViRClNlA 

5.252 

^52 

997 

634 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

743 

2.249 

886 

438 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  

NORTHERN_MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRUORI 

lES 

V4RCIN- ISLANDS 

BUR.  DF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS 

294 

2.828 

1  .813 

3 

U.S.  It  Insular 

AREAS 

1  .867.628 

496.624 

482.978 

203.584 

56  STATES.  D.C. 

k  P.R. 

1  .886.726 

496.684 

481 .157 

203.581 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1988. 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHIf.ORZN  3  -_2l_yEARS_0LP  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
OUR  INC  THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 


learninc  Disabled 


STATE 


-  -     -    SCHOOL   : 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERviceS  SERVICES  THERAPY 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

AS  I  ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO  . 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEORCIA 

HAWAi  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

JO»A__ 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

COOiSIANA 

MA1NE__ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHJ QAN 

MINNESOTA 

Mississippi 

MJSSOURI 
MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA 
NE»AD/u 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 

NE».YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH  1 0  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVAMiA 
PUERTO  R I  CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOQlH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 

texAs 

UTAH-  - 

VERMONT. 

VIRGINIA 

WASMlNGtON 

WEST  yjRCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAiiOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN  jylARlANAS 
IROST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  «  INSULAR  AREAS 

59  STATES.  D.C.  ~k  P.R. 


1  .^19 
1  ,918 
13.039 
1  . 824 

12.684 
5.424 
1  ,417 
-  169 

13.932 
6.418 


271 
22 
3.976 
333 

12.684 
3.44d 

leo 

165 
464 
754 


978 

id  A 

-  -    1  o* 

1 1  633 

1  ^ . 

11  .'738 

2.469 

110 

190 

1.0S3 

1  .255 

9.265 

1.967 

371 

5  261 

-8.833 

6 . 047 

1 7 .922 

5  164 

0 

40 .697 

18.476 

-  664 

19.056 

19.200 

1  .719 

461 

8U 

5 

21  e 

16 

4.095 

3.411 

6 

4.531 

-1 
4.531 

229 

59.277 

39.402 

13.9S8 

2.027 

693 

250 

22.662 

226 

0 

-  0 

455 

342 

37.829 

9.194 

99 

569 

267 

:  173 

5.638 

3.814 

17 

3 

2.618 

2.672 

2.797 

1.775 

^49 

6 

14.623 

14.623 

6.236 

289 

522 

666 

397 

166 

346.628 
346.231 


2d3.3l6 
263.156 


167 
.99 
669 
59 

15 

364 
26 
314 
158 
465 
1 

1 .370 
222 
155 
330 
242 
246 

5.364 
559 
0 

1  .213 

0 

13 
357 
66 

9 

621 

705 
563 
6 

528 
93 
265 
6 

2.572 
64 
149 
96 
17 
22 
2.009 
164 
44 
981 
254 
44 

242 


730 
23.657 
22.327 


SPEECH/ 
CANCOAGE- 
PATHOLOCY 

1.009 
1.965 
3.537 
1  . 169 

4.923 
2.344 
1 .273 

991 
7.964 
2.940 
1.150 

753 
18.292 
2.721 
2.530 
2.226 
2.248 
7.551 
5.967 
2.830 
46.897 
♦.315 

2.256 
4.866 
1 .969 

1.305 
1.274 
9.699 
2.018 
59,529 
4.469 

7.338 
1 1 .165 
1,475 
9,782 
97 
2,316 
1  ,982 

739 
:  116 
29,299 
3,558 

589 
5 , 463 
3,495 
1  ,790 

684 


953 
281 ,395 
289,352 


JDJOLOGICAL 

RECREATIONAL 

DIAGNOSTIC 

PHYS 1 CaL 

SERVICES. 

SERVI CES 

SERVICES 

THERAPY 

1 53 

506 

- 

76 

412 

3 

1  .049 

232 

^  •  545 

967 

7,342 

157 

2 ,  1 43 

21 

3,973 

30 

- 

_  .0 

— 
3 

- 

-  -19 

•  — 
45 

415 

2 

6  ,544 

52 

267 

28 

1  .242 

42 

_  _1 

3 

32 

1 

9,426 

21 

608 

59 

1  .849 

86 

0 

@ 

£,91  1 

134 

_0 

__A 

1 

34 

1 92 

489 

32,138 

360 

1  ,259 

71 1 

439 

142 

.  _20 

_  _  — 

14,459 

29 

1  . 6.66 

112 

3.723 

92 

1  , 584 

966 

3,99? 

45 

461 

41 

8,337 

95 

_  4 1 

35 

8 ,834 

0 

805 

10 

10.47? 

111 

0 

46 ,897 

46 , 897 

0 

9 

_  0 

0 

0 

-T 

860 

0 

109 

677 

3,998 

3 

298 

162 

5,531 

19 

_  0 

0 

_  0 

8 

~ 

4,995 

— 

523 

0 

678 

32 

19 

1 

30 

18 

9 

68,538 

9,659 

0 

47 

9 

4,914 

145 

9 

B 

4,311 

0 

1     1  %A 

J ,  1 .34 

59fi 

12.245 

207 

44 

26 

2 , 1 31 

i 

1 1 ,919 

59 

892 

30 

9,305 

0 

39 

0 

176 

5,381 

14,397 

1  .041 

282 

243 

-0:; 

1  039 

3 , 593 

15fJ 

0 

6 

0 

33 

14,264 

44 

343 

60 

2.679 

5M 

3,831 

21 

4,599 

1 

8 

17 

-3 

lis 

424 

747 

14,623 

57 

3,764 

19 

5.362 

120 

144 

50 

69 

56 

236 

182 

1.359 

67 

39 

291 

981 

4 

31 .367 

128,636 

2iB9,667 

4.513 

31 ,337 

128,345 

288.686 

4,509 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986, 
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NUMeCR  or  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  3  -  21  YEARS-OLD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
DURING  THE  1964-65  SCHOOL  YEAR 


LEARNING  DISABLED 

SCHOOL 

... 



OTHER 



-HEALTH  - 

COUNSELING 

-RELATED 

STATE 

crDu 1 rrc 

SERVI CES 

SERV 1 CES 

SERVl CES 

ALABAMA 

244 



973 

_ 
0 

ALAStCA 

Hit 

-  -    w  J  J 

1  .096 

62 

A8J ZOHA_ 

Y    9  0*9 

1  Q  ~  O^A 

IV  t  y JO 

3.556 

148 

ARKANSAS 

Q  fO 

1  914 

657 

35 

CALIFORNIA 

— 

9.663 

COLORADO 

1  9  ~  tut  A 

-0 

— 

CONNECT  1  CUT 

1  YOa 
1  .  JVQ 

163 

.0 

DELAWARE 

JO  t 

Jl  / 

551 

94 

0  J  STR  I  CT  OF  COLCIM0IA 

644 

9  ~  Q7 M 

-  263 

0 

FLORIDA 

1  i*  't'7'9 

1*/ 

24.193 

0 

CE0R6IA 

1 .  9^5 

1 . 1 33 

1  . 102 

422 

HAWAi^ 

<9>fl 

0 

0 

— 

IDAHa 

_  _l> 

 1 

-J 

-  0 

ILLINOIS 

1 3 . 336 

6  *  563 

6.355 

13.833 

INDIANA 

7  a  7a 
/  . «  /V 

6.311 

3.661 

0 

J  OTA- 

-t  *  2  60 

-   -  -0 

-60 

340 

KANSAS 

pZ4 

1 . 442 

987 

234 

KENtUCKY 

1  . 1 56 

1.775 

3.030 

383 

tOOXSIANA 

4    « MM 

-  672 

404 

27 

MAINE.. 

O  *  O  J4 

O .  OV0 

4.944 

— 

MARYLAND 

1 . 735 

__45 

257 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS 

46 . 897 

46 . 697 

46.697 

0 

MiCUJCAN 

1 . 676 

0 

0 

0 

MINNESOTA 

1 .680 

_  :  0 

9.900 

— 

MISSISSIPPI 

1 , 294 

1 . 732 

376 

19 

MISSOOR 1 

10 . 323 

2.241 

65 

MONTANA 

A 

0 

23 

0 

NEBRASKA 

— 

— 

NEVADA.  

600 

2  .097 

7*7 

0 

NEV  HAHPSHIRE 

-60 

-  _  -fi 

857 

7< 

NEW  JERSEY 

37  •611 

2 . 620 

2.055 

6 

NEW  MEXICO 

~  ~ 

-   

-  e 

MCW  YORK  

54 .695 

5 .247 

10.030 

3.932 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

4 .  ?P6 

4 .602 

8.683 

545 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

-  231 

-  — 

282 

QMJ  0  

10 . 058 

6.719 

6.529 

1  .352 

OKLAHOMA 

4^1 87 

36 

1 .461 

0 

OREGON 

2.093 

27 

1  .234 

0 

PCNNSYLVAIUK 

33.262 

25.556 

1 1 . 458 

109 

PUERTO  RiCO 

460 

36 

1 27 

1 88 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1 .696 

107 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

2.084 

i  .533 

5 , 387 

23 

SOQIH_  DAKOTA 

26 

0 

0 

10 

TENNESSEE 

4.253 

TEXAS 

7.246 

1 .913 

13.301 

3.664 

UTAH- 

1.8t6 

2.627 

847 

39 

VERMONT 

77 

6 

63 

38 

VIRQINIA 

43.D74 

4.643 

6.347 

0 

WASHINGTON 

4.V.,-d 

2.972 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

205 

56 

311 

48 

WISCONSIN 

•WSMINC  - 

50 

1  .243 

451 

94 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST- TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  or  INDiAN  AFFaIrS 

6 

1  .552 

1  .390 

0 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

338.329 

'  172.079 

183.065 

38.696 

Be  STATES.  D.C.  k  P.R. 

338.329 

170.527 

181 .675 

38.696 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1988. 
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NUUBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHUDREN  3  -21  YEARS  oLD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
DDRINC  THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 

SPEECH  jjylPAlREb 


ACABAUA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 

california 
colorado 
connecticut 
delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

FLORIDA 

oeorcia 

HAWA I  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

i  bWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUt  S I  ANA 
MAINE  - 

martlaud 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

M{ SSOUR  j 

MONTANA- 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEif  HAMPSHi^^E 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXJCO 
NEW-YORK- - 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OH^O 
OKLAHCUA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  RICO- 

RHOOE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH-OAkOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERHONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHiNGtON 

WEST  VJRCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

wnroMiNc 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  

NORTHERN_MARUNAS 
TRtiSt  TERRHTORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR,  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 


SCHOOL 

PSYCHOlOGIGAL  SOG^AL  WORK  OCCUPATIONAL 
_  SfRVICES  SERVICES  THERAPY 


-  SPEECH/ 
LANGUAGE 


US 

-  186 
5.383 
533 

6.889 
187 

3S 
-  8 
1  1  .578 
688 

75 
1  .494 
1.555 
58 
1 .252 
1  .742 
88 
3.344 
265 
9 
8 
8 

1.525 
274 
23 
65 
133 


113 

.385 
29f 

.869 
77 
1 1 
188 
68 

233 


1 .516 
1.876 
28 
163 
663 
1.248 
665 
1 17 
38.556 
0 

0 

638 
8 

9 


0 

1^9 

129 

88 

18.453 

18.922 

1.864 

536 

J29 

54 

3,822 

29 

45 

8 

544 

84 

10.686 

2.985 

-9 

94 

10 

14 

1.493 

1.721 

3 

0 

lit 

385 

743 

871 

11 

8 

18.815 

18.815 

284 

10 

71 

92 

u 

8 

58  STATES,  D.C.  k  P.R, 


82.829 
82.829 


72.651 
72.798 


ZX 
-56 
315 

19 

253 
181 
16 
8 
13 
79 
76 
-.0 
531 
80 
6 

315 
51 
146 
0 

298 
8 

0 
0 

2 

194 
II 

11 
482 
8 

436 
8 
99 
186 
8 
-0 
36 
$4 
52 
10 
B\ 
27 
17 
461 
112 
54 
64 
134 
2 

60 


4.984 
4.984 


PATHOLOGY 

SERvicc:s__ 

_  SERV 1 CES 

113 

33 

— 

249 

_8 

3.566 

987 

644 

97 

- 

— 

8 

59 

— 

1  ,778 

4 

— 

76 

8 

— 

2 

1 

— 

3.749 

— 

929 

9 

— 

8 

8 

— 

8 

8 

— 

243 

79 

3.518 

1 .163 

8 

-  — 

4.674 

95 

3.  310 

677 

— 

1  .242 

6 

3.  144 

8 

1  .995 

45 

- 

8 

38.556 

— 

31.373 

8 

— 

1.358 

.  — 

— 

358 

426 

— 
— 

258 
1 

199 

_  .— 

8 
— 

— 

678 

8 

5 

1 

-6 

68.463 

45 

8 

8 

8 

— 

7.519 

155 

65 

275 

A 

- 

1.880 

8 

122 

- 

77j8 

1.476 

92 

2.244 

632 

8 

8 

256 

36 

3.171 

.13 

-9 

25 

1 .588 

511 

1  .643 

0 

389 

8 

1  17 

282 

18 

8 

75.318 

98.837 

75,388 

98.837 

__SERV|XES 


-  461 
4.276 
1  .477 

179 
5.882 
448 
34 
.215 
.328 
,  411 
8 

24, 124 


11. 
1  , 
1  , 


663 

7,695 
2,  166 
4.225 
3 . 468 
3,992 
8.991 
38.556 
__8 
1.668 
3.898 
4.139 
8 
69 
89 
6 

333 
4.382 
9.394 
5.993 

9.342 
6.878 
0 

7.614 
46 

5.345 

_  8 
9.558 
i:532 
2.715 
-  -4 
18.845 
254 
28 

727 


949 

193.821 
192.872 


PKYSlGAl 
THERAPY 

=  9 
54 
98 
6 

253 
45 
8 
8 
8 
32 
84 
13 
283 
61 
5 

139 
44 
27 
8 
87 
0 
6 
8 
6 
117 
3 

9 
14 

8 
94 

8 
?5 
42 

0 

8 

8 
35 

7 
14 
45 
18 
37 
176 

2 
39 

8 

149 
13 

18 


2.855 
2.855 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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Tabic  EBl 


NUUBCK  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHICDREM_3  -_21  YEASS_OkD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
DURING  THE  1964-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 


SPEECH  IMPAIRED 

------    -  - 

SCHOOL 

-OtHlR- 

tvancportat ihm 

HEACT-H 

COONSECJNC 

_  8ECATED 

%  STATE 

SERV 1  CCS 

SERVICES 

SERVICES 

ALABAMA 

_3 

33 

9 

ALASKA. 

466 

3 

ARIZONA 

1 .685 

5 ,929 

934 

116 

ARKANSAS 

*  572 

1  . 16I 

263 

48 

CALJ-EOKN  I A 

85,869 

OOLQKA&O 

1 38 

6,689 

e 

CONNCCT+CUt 

265 

36 

5 

-4 

DCtAWAKC  : 

45 

_45 

3 

37 

DjSIRICT  of  COLOMBIA 

S6 

1 .692 

19 

6 

FLORIDA 

1 4 , 666 

2,736 

25,227 

6 

GCOKSiA 

965 

869 

183 

149 

HAITA-I  1 

1 36 

B 

6 

IDAHO 

-  0 

6 

6 

6 

j  LL  j  NO  j  S 

3,679 

2,464 

1  .674 

3,729 

INDIANA 

3]  984 

6,972 

1  . 864 

9 

lOKA 

*  1 75 

f 

e 

e 

KANSAS 

798 

939 

85 

69 

KENTU^CY 

1  «655 

3. 155 

2.184 

396 

tobxS 1 ANA 

692 

*  319 

169 

33 

MAtNC~ 

3  992 

3  1 34 

289 

MARYLANO 

-  -  649 

-  * -77 

-  -49 

2 

HASSACHDSETTS 

^fi~  ■S'SH 

36. 556 

9 

MICIUQAN 

0  •  <±  J 

665 

B 

9 

MINNCSOtA 

2  1 66 

9 

Mississippi 

1  '^"Si 

i  226 

291 

9 

Ml^SOtMII 

5  132 

2  676 

491 

89 

MONTANA 

2 

9 

9 

NEBRASKA 

^^^'gjijff^  

272 

&  JO 

248 

-  6 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1 

1 0  J 

123 

369 

NEW  JERSEY 

a 

V 

a 

9 

9 

MFm  Mexico 

-6 

NfW  YQKK 

gwl^ W  _  XWIIK  

1  ^  9^7 

13, & J / 

1  AAl 

1  (  943 

632 

1 , 691 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1  AAA 

1  .9^3 

1  .462 

*  519 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

- 16 

OHIO 

a 
W 

1  388 

269 

OKLAHOMA 

-  -A 

-  a 

'319 

9 

fl^EOOH 

1    i  AO 

t  •  1 QV 

_  27 

272 

3 

16,334 

21 .293 

7  566 

J 

PUERTO  Pfltt) 

169 

12 

1 5 

3fl 

RHODE  ISLAND 

n6 

7 

SOQTH  CAROL t^U 

1,^26 

1 .466 

1.893 

59 

SOtJIH.  DAKOTA 

4.116 

6 

6 

6 

TENNESSEE 

1.467 

TEXAS 

2.46S 

487 

661 

828 

OTSH_ 

see 

1.413 

298 

X 

VERMONT 

_  113 

_  6 

114 

8 

VIRGINiA 

36.649 

3.164 

1  ,666 

6 

Wm9i%  1  PtWiun  

1.661 

WESr  VIRGINIA 

16 

6 

59 

6 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING  - 

257 

932 

44 

26 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

OUAM 

NORTHERN  MAR4ANAS 

TROST-TERRI TORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

186 

987 

6 

e 

U.S,  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

158.871 

165.693 

86.659 

93.914 

S»  STATES.  DC.  *  PR. 

196.691 

164«566 

86.699 

93.914 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1S6S. 
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Tabic  EBi 

NUMBER  OF  HAND  I  CAPPED  CHICDREn  .S  -  21  YEARS- CCD  RECtiVING 
DURING  THE  1384-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 


RELATED  SeRVtCES 


STATE 


HENTALtY  RETARDED 


aLaSaua 

AtASKX. 

ARJZ0NA_ 

ARKANSAS 

CAtlFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE  - 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
OeORCIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
iLLINOtS 
INDIANA 
JOWA 

Kansas 

KENTUCKi 

LOUISIANA 

MA^NE 

MARYLAND-  

MASSACHUSETTS 
Mf  CHICAN_ 
MiNNtSOtA 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ml  SSOUR  i 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEX J  CO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  Rico 

RHODE  i SI AND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VlRCINJA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING. 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

viRGiN  Islands 

eoR.  OF  Indian  affairs 

U.S.  k  Insular  areas 

58  STATES,  DC.  k  P.R. 


PSYCHOLOCJCAL  SOCIAL HORK  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES  SERvi^S    _  _  JHERAPY 


2*166 
121 
2.446 
1,887 

3.899 
1.64J 
430 
799 
«»178 
5*  $91 

388 
7,^98 
8,211 
58 
1.467 
7.839 

879 
4 , 836 
2.791 
-  -  8 
7.336 
6.158 
1.217 

659 
18 
1.468 

256 

948 

-58 
14:751 
7.434 
322 
7.780 
60 
95 

17.976 
128 
_10 
6.985 
11 


567 
1.139 

-28 
4.875 
1.269 

651 

82 


70 

139.136 
139.066 


934 
__4 
1  .095 
567 

3.859 
229 
-44 
947 
879 

1.799 

-  294 
9.996 
9.438 

188 

-  478 
2.403 
1  .642 
3,^»79 

-  344 
28.163 

244 
6.308 
391 
14 
4 

184 

1 

948 

18.560 
2.220 
361 
282 
298 
-  28 
4,707 
4.669 
-  8 
7,860 
19 

474 
626 
-0 
4.875 

163 

148 


58 

102.248 
102. 190 


373 
-95 
873 
298 

1 .896 
477 
386 
45 

2.244 
892 
296 
123 

2.637 

1  .:?5 
428 
932 
488 
863 

2.234 
727 
_  0 

4.617 

1  .906 
-67 
816 
19 

12 
313 
23? 
532 
10.763 
2.054 
289 
255 
325 
36 
4.407 
335 
-34 
977 
75 
137 
2.397 
512 
85 
568 
553 
248 

211 


SPEECH/  _ 
LANGUAGE    AUblOLOClCAL  RECREATIONAL  DIAGNOSTIC 
PATHOLOGY      SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVICES, 


4.810 
345 
3.844 
2.319 

543 
967 
989 
818 
7.788 
5.352 
985 
1.349 
12.388 
6.844 
9.129 
2.367 
3.917 
5  474 
2.223 
784 
28.163 
13.465 

2.362 
7.295 
983 

279 
657 
4. 176 
1.115 
10.552 
6.208 

8.076 
4.595 
417 
12.779 
793 
207 
9.356 
700 
689 
12.729 
1 .179 
1  905 
4.126 
2.958 
2.257 
11 .208 
347 


121 
141 
943 
883 


102 
48.642 
48.940 


389 
209,632 
209.243 


lie 

283 
21 
-8 
828 
726 
9 
8 
141 
2.053 
25 
1  .611 
1 .861 
799 
120 
339 
8 

1  .278 
0 

365 
149 
1 

199 

7 

_e 

44 

8 

2*618 
58 
1.203 
0 
17 
955 


1 .537 
8 

169 
786 
8 

386 
971 
207 

81 


_  5 
21.833 
21 .828 


1.222 
0 

301 
278 

222 
154 
56 
266 


1.622 

e 

94 
498 
2.843 

968 
2.842 
7J5e 
95 
199 
28, 163 
0 

767 
441 

0 

81 

 3 

7.895 
6 

10.763 
2.412 

499 

 0 

1  .686 
2.345 

2.030 


692 
798 
298 
242 
628 
123 


179 


114 
1  .428 

2.212 

808 
714 
209 
29 
3.796 
1  .258 
412 
0 

10.868 
1.859 
8.355 
1  .218 
4.161 
3.516 
4.036 
1.866 
28.163 
577 
5.650 
2.296 
2.630 
0 

1  .460 
74 
5 

1  .880 
1 .591 
1  .587 
18.380 

8.524 

3.829 
-  8 
9.735 
1 .287 

3.859 
I  8 

5.465 
693 

1  .423 
-6 

4.B75 

1  .285 
691 


261 


45  182 
71.240  139.462 
71.195  139.286 


PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 

.86 
38_1 
214 

1.896 
181 
228 
2 

925 
947 

171 
229 
1.998 
1.228 
240 
418 
693 
597 
1  .998 
420 
-  0 
833 
900 
94 
668 
16 

211 
31 
1  .385 
440 
8.134 
1  . 383 
241 
64 
3.587 
-  44 
3.828 
77 
43 
931 
65 
383 
1  .393 
457 
69 
290 
195 
434 

83 


118 
38.466 
38.356 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986: 
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ERIC 


Tabic  EBl 

NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  3  -_21  YEARS  OLD  RECEIViNC  RELATED  SERViCES 
bURjNC  tHE  1984-65  SCHOOL  YEAR 


MENTALLY  RETARDED 


 _ .  . 

5CH00C 

OTHER- 

transportation 

_yEALTH. 

COUNSELING 

RELATED 

:z:z  STATE 

SERVICES 

SERVICES 

SERVI CES 

SERV {CES 

ACSBAUX 

2.214 

3T4 

1  ,899 

1 

ALASKA 

245 

21 

89 

19 

ARIZONA 

2.448 

2,  198 

1  .858 

194 

XKKAHSAS 

1  .670 

1  .487 

572 

76 

CALIFORNIA 

— 

856 

COLORADO 

*  .345 

3 . 659 

6 

~ 

CONNECTICUT 

2.311 

51 

-29 

3 

OEtA»ARE 

_e5 

68 

146 

38 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUUeiA 

1  .e32 

1  , 662 

153 

6 

FLORIDA 

9.635 

3.842 

7.667 

-   -  6 

CeORClA 

r.482 

1  .914 

833 

1  , 141 

HAWA 1 1 

583 

6 

6 

— 

jOAHd 

 e 

-13 

 9 

_6 

1I.C1H01S 

17.538 

4.737 

3.514 

6, 198 

INDIANA 

16.388 

6.638 

3,262 

8 

IOWA 

4.265 

166 

26 

986 

KANSAS 

2.726 

1,613 

419 

256 

KENTUCKY 

4.9SS 

3.553 

3.566 

563 

tOUiSIANA 

3.685 

2. 196 

568 

519 

MA+Ng 

4.636 

3.873 

2.519 

BQIYCAMO  

3.561 

_  177 

.  .45 

6 

MASSACHUSETTS 

28.163 

28. 163 

28, 163 

6 

MICH  4^  CAN 

7  .91  4 

4,611 

6 

6 

HINNESOTA- 

3.266 

1 .658 

-  6 

.  _"r 

MISSLSSIPPI 

2  .61 1 

1 .291 

676 

|34 

MISSOURI 

8.246 

1 ,41  7 

1  , 568 

396 

MONTANA 

1 .6Sd 

3 

2 

6 

NEBRASKA 

_  _"_* 

NEVADA- 

762 

467 

56 

6 

NgW  HAMPSHIRE 

448 

-i 

138 

122 

NEK  dERSLY 

4.263 

296 

8 

6 

NEWMCXJCO 

.  '...."^ 

"_ 

_  .^T 

8 

NEW- YORK- 

13. ^61 

1 , 365 

2 . 846 

978 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

16.668 

5.695 

6  ,643 

654 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1  859 

_  __T 

581 

OH^O 

26.463 

5.383 

4,866 

2 ,255 

OKLAMCMA 

2.298 

529 

1  ,638 

-8 

OREGON  

-  198 

22 

_  _93 

_66 

PENNSYLVAN I  a 

21  '629 

17, 175 

4.685 

699 

PUERTO  R^Cd= 

5»966 

362 

991 

1  ,321 

RHODE  4SCAH0 

1 .628 

3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

5.235 

2.448 

3.497 

196 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1  .644 

6 

6 

4 

TENNESSEE 

4.988 

TEXAS 

1 1 . i71 

1  . 127 

1  .746 

2,175 

UTAH 

2.266 

689 

467 

27 

VERMONT 

412 

-17 

62 

287 

VIRGINIA 

14.836 

1  .546 

1 .882 

e 

WASHINQION 

4,452 

1  .195 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

♦77 

343 

381 

WiSCONSiN 

WYOMINQ  

226 

124 

46 

166 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

ViRGiN  ISLANDS 

bur:  of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

31 

292 

170 

8 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

253.474 

.934 

65.728 

22.257 

se  STATES.  d:c:  m  p:r. 

253.443 

188,642 

85.558 

22,257 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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MI 


Table  EBl 


NOueER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CH1CDREM.3  -21  YEARS-QrO  RECEIVING  RtCATED  SERVICES 
DURlNC.THr  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 


EHOTIG-r^ALLY 

DISTURBED 

SCHOOL 

..  _  . 

SPEECH/ 

. :  _ 

PSyCN0L064^CAL 

SOCJ AL  WORK 

OCCUPAT I ONAL 

LAN(rUAOE 

KvO  '^  OlbiSJ  Cal 

STATE 

 SERV_ICES_ 

SERVICES 

Therapy 

PATHOLOGY 

SERVICES 

ALABAMA 

688 

3^4 

135 

301 

12 

ALASKA 

126 

36 

33 

25 

ARIZONA 

3,295 

\  225 

1  42 

919 

787 

ARKANSAS 

151 

31 

3 

31 

26 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

8, 208 

5,  615 

35 

329 

0 

G0NNECt4CUT 

1  •  368 

428 

35 

149 

92 

DELAWARE  -      .  -     -  . 

9a9 

406 

65 

263 

66 

DISTRICT  or  COLOMBIA 

651 

429 

0 

135 

0 

FLORIDA 

5 , 958 

3,  470 

1 , 194 

1  , 466 

20 

ceor6 I A 

6, 882 

5, 926 

14^ 

1  , 552 

393 

HAVA.I  1 

24 

95 

0 

Idaho 

275 

149 

6 

47 

0 

i  LL  i  NO  1 s 

6,464 

9,721 

346 

3 , 854 

29 

INDIANA 

K613 

656 

61 

344 

232 

IOWA 

216 

270 

65 

705 

5 

KANSAS 

2,328 

1  , 481 

247 

401 

6^6 

KCNTDCKY 

1 .825 

-  '382 

34 

182 

71 

LOUISIANA 

825 

270 

850 

93 

MA4NE  - 

3,442 

2  [902 

1,111 

1  ,065 

0 

yARYLAND 

2.628 

656 

64 

184 

1 19 

MASSACHUSETTS 

18,201 

18, 201 

e 

0 

0 

MiCHiGAN 

6,685 

3.425 

0 

9 

0 

MINNESOTA--- 

5.44S 

5 , 506 

0 

0 

M^SSlSSiPPI 

I2t 

-23 

2 

65 

7 

MISSOURI 

747 

140 

135 

984 

9 

MONTANA 

438 

21 

2 

71 

0 

NEBRASKA 

806 

NEVADA- 

43^ 

6 

6 

75 

5 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

4 

67 

92 

4 

NEW  aEBSEY 

043 

943 

0 

1  ,290 

6 

NEW  MEXICO 

558 

152 

406 

10 

NEW-YORK 

34,507 

16,992 

0 

8,929 

0 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

2.674 

1  . 406 

94 

611 

533 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

122 

153 

11 

1 

OHHO 

2.305 

70 

28 

250 

98 

OKLAHOMA 

1  . 123 

500 

0 

409 

0 

OREGON  

t  ,079 

-26 

33 

-  342 

45 

PENNSYLVAN 1 A 

9,002 

0, 196 

753 

3 , 154 

84 

PUERTO  Ri^CO 

3) 

278 

57 

77 

RHODE  ISLAND 

-  ''S^ 

45 

-5 

58 

"  ^ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

2,  19? 

1  ,  2*3 

59 

501 

216 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

57 

6t 

7 

39 

0 

TENNESSEE 

25 

133 

TEXAS 

3,414 

1  ,136 

518 

2.773 

-  104 

UTAH 

5.335 

2.419 

145 

882 

1 ,872 

VERMONT 

100 

0 

5 

38 

0 

VIRGINIA 

2.4i8 

2,418 

182 

609 

78 

WASHINGTON 

373 

15 

150 

130 

WEST  ViROiNiA 

^39 

68 

t 

161 

43 

Wi SCONS  IN 

WYOMING 

432 

262 

46 

62 

18 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  - 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  iSLANbS 

BDR:  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ft? 

36 

106 

150 

e 

U.S.  i  INSULA^  AREAS 

146,124 

100,201 

6,468 

35,416 

5.830 

Se  STATES,  D.C.  &  P.R 

146,027 

100,165 

6,362 

35.266 

3.830 

_SERVLCES 

--0 

341 
31 

_» 
286 
258 
0 

5ii 

-0 

68 
820 
170 

38^ 
238 
489 

z58 
-  475 
18,201 
0 

-9 
450 
0 

10 
0 

14.276 
47 
.9 
554 

.0 

-*2 
871 

1.73 

36ft 
0 

ssi 
122 
9 

123 
-0 
106 

33 


SERVICES 


168 
1  ,476 
204 

26 
586 
630 
138 
1 ,506 
2,948 
172 
75 
9,954 
492 
4,375 
1 .742 
329 
1.468 
3.442 
4,141 
18,201 
0 

1.550 
107 
844 
0 

800 
24 
3 

2,482 
1  ,173 
1.193 
2,140 

1  ,  1 80 
341 

 0 

3,997 
70 

1,523 
0 

840 

4, 116 
2,917 
L  2 
2.418 
64  3 
355 


250 


PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 

42 
13 
19 
7 

35 
5 
3 
0 
36 
69 
8 
14 
96 
25 
190 
29 
6 
16 
0 
17 
0 
0 
4) 
-4 
46 


24 


197  139 
40.563  74.752 
40.:;66  74.613 


44 

_0 

65 
6 
0 
0 
0 

185 
5 
3 
55 
0 
56 
130 
4 
1 

17 
15 
35 

10 


-6 
1  ,329 
1  .329 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


ERIC 


Tabic  EBl 


H\min  Of  MAHOICAPPEO  CHiLOREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERviCES 
DURINC  The  1984-aS  SCHOOL  YEAR 


StAtC 


euOTlONALLY  DISTURBED 
SO«X5L 

TRAMSPORIAT I ON    _  HEALTH 
SERVICES  SERVICES. 


COgNSECJNC 
SERVICES 


-OTHlR- 
R ELATED 
SERVICES. 


AUSKA 
ARiZOm- 
ASKAMSAS  - 
eALffOHNIA 
a)LORADO 
»NlfECTJCOT 
DELAWARE 

D4STR4Ct  OF  OOLUUeiA 

ftOftJDA 

OeOROIA 

NAKA4I 

IDAlia  - 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

xom  - 

KANSAS. 

KENTUCICY 

LOUISIANA 

IIA1NE__ 

yMYtANp 

MASSACNUSEttS 

HIQU6AN 

MINNESOTA. 

MISSISSIPPI 

BiSSOOIIi 

MONTANA. 

NEBNi^lCA... 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXibb 

NEW  K)tK  

NPiTH  CAROLINA 
NONtH  DAKOTA 
OMJO  — 
OKLAHOMA 

onnoH    I  _ 

PENN$VL9ANiA 
PUENTO  RiCO 
RHODE  iSLAND_ 
SOUTH  CANOLINA 
SOOTH.  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
OTAH- 
VERMONT 
VINCINIA - 
WASHINGTON 
■EST  J^jeStN'A 
NjSeONSIN 
WYQMINO  = 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 


NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

¥IJCIN_  ISLANDS  

DOR.  or  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  II  INSULAR  AREAS 

M  STAtES.  OX.  It  P.R. 


442 

96 

1 ;  1 39 

-9 

_  _  9 

128 

21 

1  (  O-I^Q 

1  *  825 

1  *429 

94 

1 28 

47 

93 

5 

926 

848 

9.619 

6 

2.918 

12 

163 

327 

746 

T2B 

47$ 

4P0 

492 

_  __6 

5,249 

1 ,463 

3.962 

2,868 

2  ( 833 

964 

3  ,132 

445 

113 

_  _9 

_  224 

- 

-  -  -93 

-99 

-  99 

6 

1 3  *  188 

1 .923 

7, 674 

9.988 

1  *  ?5? 

1 .942 

811 

_e 

2 , 498 

278 

939 

1 .656 

t  ,226 

864 

1 .239 

246 

_  999 

114 

796 

49 

867 

247 

:  896 

42 

3.369 

3 , 162 

~ 

.  2 ( 999 

-  367 

3  ,898 

34 

1 8 , 281 

18,291 

18.261 

8 

SS 

6 

6 

1,1 69 

686 

5 .458 

~ 

_  84 

63 

161 

7 

2 ,233 

1 39 

883 

196 

V 

6 

4 

6 

323 

299 

386 

6 

-  -77 

-  -4 

943 

34 

7.769 

1,428 

7.138 

6 

19,279 

1,846 

3.946 

1  . 386 

2.939 

881 

2,753 

198 

"87 

.43 

2,627 

1 .436 

1  .463 

489 

818 

143 

1 .123 

6 

197 

_  39 

_  119 

7 

11.369 

9,837 

3.679 

2.726 

375 

16 

-9 

46 

483 

16 

1.969 

2,484 

7.381 

28 

43 

6 

6 

2 

-  794 

4.898 

595 

8.831 

894 

1.899 

1,699 

1 ,312 

36 

44 

-  % 

69 

48 

7,298 

783 

3.694 

8 

1.279 

96 

484 

91 

223 

9 

133 

233 

29^ 

24 

2 

192 

197 

6 

125,938 

54.923 

99.233 

17.662 

129,936 

94.771 

99,676 

17.662 

OATA  KS  Of  OCTOBEK  1.  1088; 
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537 


Table  EBl 


HARD  OF  MEARINC  It  pEAF 


SCHOOL 

PSYCHOLOClCAL  SOC+AU  flOR!^  OCCUPAIIOHAC 


SPEECH/ 
LANCUACE 


STATE 


AtABSMA 
ALASKA: 
ARiZONA 
ARKANSAS  . 
CAL IFORNIA 
COLORADO  - 
C^NECTJCQT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FUORibA 

CEOftCIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO  - 

IttlMOlS 

INDIANA 

HOWA 

KANSAS- - 
KENTUCKY. 
L^^  SI  ANA 
MA+NC  - 

HARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 
MiCHiCAN 
BINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

MissbuR; 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HEH  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW-YOItK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHHO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREOON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  R+OO- 
RHODE  J S LAND. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUtH  DAKdtA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
SIRCINIA  _ 
WASHINGTON, 
WEST  V+RCINlA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING.   

AM|RiCAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  - 

N0R7HERN.MAR I  ANAS 

TRUSTiTERRiTORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BOR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  le  INSULAR  AREAS 

58  STATES.  D.C.  k  P.R. 


SERV1^S_ 

79 

18 

-37 

14 

763 

298 

294 

29 

997 

997 

28 

49 

42 

4 

-16 

4 

617 

387 

202 

246 

— 

..8 

T 

249 

278 

388 

287 

178 

18i 

289 

24 

137 

288 

96 

J?5 

484 

366 

46 

82 

--8 

1 ,861 

969 

47 

8 

-8 

59 

29 

9 

8 

2 

1 

188 

32 

8 

- 

8 

76 

78 

5 

_  _— 

2.T7B 

1  .771 

387 

313 

-97 

19 

839 

13 

f  V 

158 

16 

--5 

2  ~  167 

834 

5 

322 

4 

-2 

115 

278 

1 

8 

227 

285 

298 

94 

1 

8 

418 

418 

3<l 

82 

8 

21 

14 

3 

8 

12,411 

9.799 

12.486 

9.791 

THERAPY 

PATHOLOGY 

29 

262 

18 

128 

96 

937 

2 

318 

19 

-33 

9 

232 

42 

196 

2 

31 

28 

1 .824 

18 

629 

17 

138 

-8 

188 

79 

1 .888 

62 

993 

-8 

935 

43 

498 

18 

292 

42 

1 ,172 

78 

324 

24 

284 

8 

1 ,863 

74 

2,654 

-8 

_  ._— 

18 

198 

92 

398 

1 

94 

— 
8 

zv 

17 

-  (88 

-8 

1  - 

1  p  ZOV 

81 

247 

8 

3,246 

78 

1 .993 

_7 

"_T 

39 

1 ,338 

8 

248 

-5 

84 

63 

2.683 

7 

364 

— o 

49 

27 

1.398 

3 

118 

35 

188 

117 

2.994 

57 

686 

-4 

i81 

27 

839 

49 

836 

28 

339 

8 

66 

1 

13 

1,331 

32,419 

1.338 

32 , 466 

AUDIOLOCIGAL  REGREATiONAC  DJAGHOSTlC 
SERV I CES         SERVICES.  SERVICES 


194 

117 
648 
363 

923 
243 
143 
-  26 
2,172 
1,266 
272 
_  .:.8 
1,949 
636 
1.329 
709 
442 
683 
484 
361 
1 , 881 
2,967 
1 ,429 
97 
635 
8 

188 

7 
76 
=  139 
9,119 
1,726 
148 
2,946 
996 
132 
6.462 


678 
193 
469 
1,741 
384 
97 
1 ,879 
7S 
327 


46 


8 

42.249 
42,249 


423 

...8 
289 
144 

3 
29 
8 
4 

32 
8 

6 

-2 
99 

32 
39 
367 
31 
96 
1 ,861 
8 

16 
9 
8 


39 
682 
99 

18 
188 

16 

19 
268 

99 
182 
-  8 
1  ,221 
111 
498 
137 
199 
988 
491 
288 
1 .661 

19 
849 
188 
483 
8 

188 
8 
3 


239 

138 

234 

613 

918 

2.493 

.39 

1 , 127 

169 

221 

=4 

17 

162 

7.989 

38ft 

198 

268 

299 

8 

--8 

487 

=i 

321 

29 

498 

.4 

8 

16 

418 

38 

434 

138 

49 

i 

63 

31 
6.278 
6,247 


14 

23,233 
23,219 


PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 

14 
14 

28 
18 

19 
1 
4 

1 

13 
6 
14 
-t 
99 
24 
8 
17 
6 
26 
-9 
24 
8 
8 
8 
18 
42 
8 

1? 
2 
8 
6 
--8 
279 
7 

13 
8 
8 

34 
3 
2 
2 
9 

88 
189 
8 
2 

24 
8 

19 

11 


2 

992 
998 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986: 


EKLC 
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Table  EBl 


HARD  OF  HEAR  INC  *  DEAF 


StATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ASJZONA- 

ARKANSAS 

GALIFbRNIA 

ODtORADO 

OONNCCIJCOT 

DELAWARE 

D4$TR4CT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWA 4  j 

IDAHa  - 

ILLINOIS 

IN04ANA 

lami  - 

KAftSAS-- 

KENTUOCY, 

LdU4SlANA 

MAIME  

MARYLAI9 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hia44GAN 

MINtiESOTA 

MISSISJIPPI 

WSSOURI 

MOKIANA- 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  ^SSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

HEW  ¥ORK- 

MORTH  CAROLINA 

Nu^TH  DAKOTA 

0»  4D  = 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  ___ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

i:^«RTO  R4C0= 

.?:«©E  JSLAND- 

i^OUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUYH  OAKbtA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

yTAH  = 

VERMONT 

VlRGimA  _ 

WASHINGTON. 

WEStlWROlHlA 

WIS^SIN 

WV0MIMG_ 

AiCRlCAN  SAMOA 

iaiAM_         _  1 

NORTHERNiMARl^AS 
TRUST  tERR4tORlES 
VIRGIN- ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  C  INSULAR  AREAS 

W  STATES,  D.C.  *  P.R. 


TRANSPORTATION 
 SERVICES 

179 
-93 
645 
143 

259 
216 
9 

_22 
961 
646 
15J 
-  • 

2,217 
634 
32d 
216 
294 
608 
♦51 
352 

1,664 
446 
276 
449 
763 
_6 

94 
29 
669 

2,143 
1 , 


622 
442 
1 ,531 
364 
26 
2,326 
624 
155 
484 
424 
594 
2,422 
66 
36 
1.248 
749 
259 

11 


4 

26,642 
26 » 636 


SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
SERVICES 

64 

-M 
766 
296 

551 
46 
6 
62 
347 
59 
6 
--6 
169 
616 
-6 
96 
98 
442 
463 
375 
1  ,861 
229 
6 
42 
33 

e 

64 

6 
6 

269 
632 

972 
189 

25 
1  ,388 
17 

377 
6 

344 
49 

2 

12^ 
158 
26 


29 

18»977 
18,992 


COUNSELING 
SERVICES 

93 
16 
348 
176 

e 

22 
59 
29 
1.297 
61 

e 

6 
643 
171 
9 
33 
48 
163 
164 
37 
1  ,861 
8 
6 
44 
24 
6 

29 
36 


378 
334 

181 
163 
-44 
898 
94 
4 

489 
6 

223 
34 
3 

154 
29 

3 


8 

8,878 
8.878 


-  OTHER- 
RELATED 
SERV ICES 

8 
7 
94 

-  -3 
1,511 

4 
69 
6 

267 
25 

6 

1  ,554 

-6 
86 
21 

..4 
326 

4 

6 
6 

2 
6 
6 

a 

4? 

e 

47 
154 
61 
84 
26 
8 
6 
46 
138 

9 
6 

479 
3 
4 
6 

185 
35 

21 


8 

5.241 
5,241 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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NDOeCR  OF  HANDICAPPED  OIJCDREN-S  ^-21  YEARS-OCO  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
DURINC  THE  1964-65  SCHOOL  YEAR 

MULT IHANb I  CAPPED 


STATE 


-       :  SCHOOL:  I 

PSYCHOLOCiCAL  SOG+AI^  WORK  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERV;CCS  SERVICES  THERAPY 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA. 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CAL  LEORN I A 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEL AWARE  - 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CcORCIA 

HAWA^I  I 

IDAHa 

Illinois 

INDIANA 

JOWA_: 

KANSAS 

KCNTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

HARyLAND--  - 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MiCHIGAN_ 
MiNNCSOTA- 
MISSI^SIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEyADA__  _ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
HEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MCXJCO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON:  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  4SLAN6 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  _ 
VERMONT^ 
VIRClNiA- 
WASHINCI0N_  _ 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
W^i  SCONS  i  N 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTNERN-MARiANAS 

TRUST.TERRllQRIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  iNbiAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  STATES,  D:C.  ft  PR: 


34 
46 

428 

161 

.566 
122 
27 
8 
8 


411 
6 
163 
2,415 
-83 
956 
216 
—8 
483 
8 
33 
232 
14 
148 
149 

497 

-38 
4,566 
633 
-6 
1,972 
15 
-8 
69 
22 
4 
43 
12 

284 
941 
A 

7  V 
16^ 
8 


)6 


13 

16.597 
16.584 


62 

-3 
1B5 
^2 

1  ,566 
119 

li 
_43 
972 


591 
._• 
96 

386 

138 
9* 

164 
2,923 
14 


21 
97 


128 

__8 
497 

3,384 
621 
-8 
31 
798 
6 
6 
396 
3 

163 
9 

244 
375 
6 
712 


1? 


2? 

14,428 
14,391 


186 
59 
414 

1  .591 
928 
3 
43 


177 
52 

724 
92 
286 
393 
545 
556 
1,238 
2.923 
1. 186 
8 
38 
136 
28 

-22 
183 
3.756 
253 
_  8 
678 

-e 

1.863 
558 
8 

146 
263 
7 

119 
234 
137 
1  .818 
567 
55 
794 
963 

e 


117 
23.323 
23,266 


SPEECH/  Z       ■  -_ 

LANGUAGE  AUb40LOG4CAL  RECREAtlONAL  DlAGNOStiC 
PATHOLOGY      SERV I CES  SERV I CES        SERV 1 CES 


PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 


419 

37 

63 

329 

-63 

44 

2 

-47 

-52 

2?8 

31 4 

113 

274 

363 

249 

67 

101 

1 37 

124 

127 

6 

1 49 

__  — 
509 

1 , 591 

918 

1 74 

63 

48 

236 

36 

6 

36 

22 

9 

44 

.0 

8 

6 

-44 

76 

99 

— 

6 

1 13 

9 

0 

-  .r 
210 

1  7/ 

92 

0 

6 

0 

8 

a  JO 

236 

- 

1 92 

 T 

242 

679 

-  5 

263 

-47 

216 

1 1 7 

1 56 

2^9 

73 

276 

327 

07  9 

1 16 

70 

325 

423 

426 

49 

.56 

623 

.  623 

592 

255 

570 

1  .061 

^  ,  w£i9 

-19 

41 . 923 

2 . 923 

2 . 923 

1  -  aim 

0 

96 

1  . 247 

.  A 
V 

0 

0 

i  T 

t  J 

1  3 

f  1 

51 

D3 

1 

1 0  J 

506 

406 

1  DO 

a 
O 

0 

.  _0 

49 

140 

-69 

53 

53 

3 

62 

186 

2 

2 

1 27 

5.913 

25 

7.497 

969 

3.748 

-  495 

20 

18 

340 

220 

5  889 

A 

-  -  V 

9 . 95 1 

1  . 933 

0 

1  !p35 

612 

757 

2.507 

973 

0 

0 

2.936 

635 

73 

1  .269 

1  .343 

435 

369 

359 

363 

972 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  .496 

8 

127 

55 

321 

241 

1 92 

316 

267 

16 

11 

192 

132 

214 

62 

66 

363 

e 

e 

-  0 

199 

696 

549 

273 

2.556 

194 

129 

397 

1  .638 

1.631 

526 

519 

468 

601 

52 

7 

28 

3 

53 

1  .444 

368 

54 

712 

1  .319 

1  .  136 

60 

747 

373 

539 

6 

e 

8 

0 

6 

137 

28 

4 

98 

30 

84 

_  4 

110 

68 

166 

36.336 

5.100 

25.416 

17.997 

24.395 

36.254 

5.096 

25.306 

17,929 

24.229 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1966. 
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NUHKK  or  NANDICAPPEO  CHICOREN  3  ^-2t  tEARS  OLD  RECEtViNC  RELATED  SERVICES 
DURINC  THE  1984-85  SCHOOC  YEAR 


ST«TC_ 


ARjZQNA 
ARKANSAS 

CAtUORNiA 

OPLQBAPO 

CONNCeT+CUT 

PCDQiARC  -  -  

DISTRICT  Of  COkUHBIA 

FLORIDA 

CSOROIA 

HAH&il 

IDAHO 

lUlMbiS 

INDJANA 

J0SA_ 

KANSAS 

iCCNTU^ 

LOUISIANA 

MAIMtz  _ 

HASSACMUSCTTS 

yiCHlOAN 

MINNCSetA 

|ilSS45SIRPl 

ILfSSOtJSI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

ftfVADiA  

New  NAirSHIRC 
NCW  aERSIt 
WEM  KXJCO 
MCW  VORKl  _ 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAIMMA 

ONCQON 

iCHNS^tyANiA 

mCRTO  K1CO 

RHOOC  iSUNO 

SOOTH  CAROCiNA 

SOUTHOA^OTA 

TCNNCSSCC 

TEXAS 

0IAI1_ 

yCm«NTz 

ViROlNiA 

mSHINO^ON 

SeST  ^IROINIA 

WISOONSIN 

I^QHINO-  z  I 

AMEIICAN  SAMOA 


NOKTHCRti  MARIANAS 

JROST-TERR I TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ___ 
■mt.  Of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

O.S,  It  INSUCAK  AREAS 

9t  STATES.  b.C.  k  P.R. 


MULT  1 HAND j CAPPED 

... 

SCHOOL 

OTHER 

AHSPORtAtlON 

HEALtH 

COUNSELING 

RELATED 

SERVICES 

SERVKXS 

SERVICES 

SERVICES 

693 

64 

27 

e 

126 

-34 

39 

19 

433 

928 

146 

67 

222 

197 

♦  1 

29 

28 

SIS 

1.986 

e 

301 

439 

79 

2 

_2 

_2 

is 

e 

6A 

76 

21 

6 

98 

6 

i 

6 

166 

_ 

i 

6 

e 

e 

666 

176 

0 

420 

126 

e 

263 

286 

137 

16 

43 

639 

238 

169 

72 

474 

329 

44 

52 

623 

996 

2.673 

3.469 

126 

2 

2,923 

2.923 

2.923 

6 

1,984 

488 

e 

e 

--a 

e 

e 

182 

38 

26 

ie 

1 .666 

162 

261 

0 

371 

2 

6 

U6 

— 
239 

-6 

6 

_  _61 

2 

22 

2 

4.648 

796 

376 

e 

4.168 

396 

6-t6 

9 

299 

794 
 6 

9U 

668 

95 

2.268 

1 .188 

919 

6 

394 

896 

1.338 

129 

e 

6 

6 

6 

6 

166 

86 

44 

e 

399 

46 

98 

124 

32 

6 

264 

186 

7S 

4 

_  ___8 

6 

6 

21 

1.287 

2.776 

946 

349 

1  .587 

i:i27 

367 

216 

31 

98 

16 

9 

22 

2.146 

223 

274 

6 

1 . 449 

169 

6 

6 

6 

6 

24 

4 

23 

47 

6 

8 

6 

3 

36.799 

18.125 

7:463 

3,244 

36.799 

16.117 

7.463 

3.241 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOeER  1.  1086. 
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HUmtn  Of  HAHOiCAFPEb  CH4LbHEK  3  -  21  YEARS  OLD  MCEiViNC  RELATED  SERVICES 
DORINQ  THE  l9«4->a9  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ORTHOPEDICALLY  IMPAIRED 


SCHOOL 

SPEECH/ 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SOCIAL  WORK 

OCCUPATIONAL 

LANGUAGE 

AUblOLOGICAL 

StATE 

SERVICES 

SEirVICES 

THERAPY 

PATHOLOGY 

SERVICES 

19 

It 

139 

71 

6 

ALASKA 

16 

6 

96 

66 

-24 

ARiZONA- 

193 

47 

237 

166 

229 

ARKAMSAS- _ 

22 

12 

64 

129 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

— 

eOLORAbO 

8i9 

669 

614 

-7 

-6 

raNNCCXJCUT 

2M 

41 

229 

83 

26 

DELAWARE 

22 

-6 

126 

169 

11 

DiStRICt  DF  OOLiMU 

49 

♦e 

-i 

-6 

FLORiDA 

029 

116 

1.622 

831 

262 

GCORCIA 

let 

67 

349 

294 

36 

HAWAi 1 

91 

147 

6 

IDAMO  - 

39 

--6 

1-6 

-99 

.6 

ICLIMOIS 

m 

292 

1.269 

1.926 

22 

INOtANA 

199 

262 

391 

319 

121 

i  d«A 

--9 

96 

629 

279 

19 

KANSAS  

129 

17 

169 

144 

94 

KENTUCKY 

96 

44 

111 

147 

24 

LOUISIANA 

79 

336 

966 

373 

119 

HAiNC--- 

366 

42 

366 

248 

-6 

MARYLAND 

446 

72 

439 

113 

69 

MASSACHUSETTS 

6 

1 .461 

t  .461 

4 

6 

MICH4^GAN 

MINNESOTA- 

_9 

_6 

426 

_ 

6 

MISSISSIPPI 

66 

17 

37 

77 

14 

Ml SSOUR  i 

339 

112 

764 

964 

23 

MONTANA - 

--6 

6 

19 

27 

6 

NCeRASKA 

169 

— 

NEVADA- 

42 

6 

1 

3 

i 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

I 

162 

43 

6 

HEW  OCRSEY 

92 

92 

396 

9i 

6 

NEW  MEXICO 

7 

116 

169 

2 

NEW  YORK 

1 ,916 

1 .6^2 

2,246 

466 

-6 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

169 

99 

386 

237 

98 

NORTH  DAKDTA 

14 

57 

129 

13 

bH4b 

- 1— 

_ 

OKLAHDHA 

26 

6 

996 

199 

-6 

OREGON  

33 

.9 

427 

499 

62 

PENNSYLVANiA 

t  ,771 

479 

912 

1 ,641 

66 

PUlRTb  RiCO 

6 

119 

94 

46 

RHODE  ISLAND- 

-  -2 

-  -3 

-72 

-33 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

132 

349 

369 

169 

62 

SOUtH  bAKDTA 

6 

9 

66 

66 

6 

TENNESSEE 

-  -42 

217 

TEXAS 

99 

92 

1.642 

1 ,423 

if 

MTAN  : 

63 

176 

163 

96 

2 

-6 

49 

31 

6 

SIRCIHJA  

193 

193 

299 

73 

22 

WASHINGTON 

196 

224 

96 

66 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

136 

i 

422 

169 

2 

WISCONSIN 

2.962 

WYOMING 

12 

7 

166 

36 

11 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  -- 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  DF  iNDtAW  AFFAIRS 

1 

2 

6 

6 

6 

U.S.  It  Insular  areas 

6.663 

6.466 

26.698 

16.491 

1 , 938 

M  STATES,  b.C.  k  P.R. 

6.662 

6,466 

26.696 

16,469 

1  ,936 

SERVICES 

9 

2 
39 
26 

63 
9 

24 
7 

29^ 
6 
-6 
93 
62 

21 
21 
159 
69 
9 

1 .461 


36 
964 
6 

.  .1 

779 

e 

.592 
169 


34 
23 
664 

62 

sT 

6 

s 

26 
9 
126 

24 


.  31 
8,329 
8,296 


SERVICES 


-36 
119 
?9 

168 
81 

3 
-46 
669 

99 
119 
-_6 
1.386 

79 
818 

66 

97 
312 
466 
173 
1 .461 

766 

112 
412 
._6 
169 
4 
_1 
164 
496 
929 
294 


129 
24 

979 
79 

^31 
—6 
396 
926 
196 
1 

193 
96 
42 


27 


7 

11.463 
11.496 


PHYSICAL 
THERAPY - 

167 
62 
262 

811 
122 
144 
74 
917 
494 
129 
66 

1.936 
926 
499 
172 
219 
991 
466 
499 

1  .461 

1,136 
461 
831 
29 

31 
76 

624 
446 

3,392 
672 

372 
496 
1,397 
-26 
164 
414 
83 
94 
1,787 
199 
-96 
473 
997 
2«6 
2,416 
39 


26 

29,467 
29,379 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  3  -  2l_YEARS  OLD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
DO'RiNC  THE  1964-65  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ORTHOPEDICALLY  fMPAfRED 


 I 

SCHOOL 

■ 

-OTHER 

TRANSPORTATION 

HEALTH. 

COONSECJNG 

- RECATED 

StATE 

SERVICES 

SERVICES 

SERVICES 

SERVICES 

ALABAMA 

227 

25 

6 

0 

ALASKA 

59 

19 

15 

2 

JMIZOHA- 

234 

256 

254 

68 

A8KANSAS  _ 

83 

57 

19 

-A 

CALiFORN 1 A 

^57 

COLORADO 

231 

689 

8 

CONHECIJ  CUT 

159 

3 

i 

DELAWARE 

173 

76 

_1 

36 

D4STR4CT  OF  COLUMBIA 

74 

74 

63 

8 

rxOR-LDA 

732 

299 

1  .827 

8 

CeORCiA 

472 

125 

102 

102 

HAWAI 1 

281 

8 

8 

IDAHO-  - 

 8 

8 

8 

8 

ILLINOIS 

3.259 

249 

344 

1  .836 

INDIANA 

653 

262 

6fi 

8 

4^eilA 

235 

50 

5 

190 

KANSAS.  _ 

t92 

69 

29 

is 

KENTUCKY 

319 

90 

31 

19 

L0U4^$iANA 

412 

165 

1 1 

113 

H»m  - 

488 

366 

338 

MARYLANO 

382 

394 

54 

3 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1  .461 

1  ,461 

1  ,461 

0 

HI04JCAN 

MINNESOTA. 

268 

6 

8 

MISSISSIPPI 

168 

71 

15 

-  6 

B4^SS0URI 

1 ,224 

344 

65 

422 

MONTANA  _ 

151 

8 

0 

8 

NEBRAS/*  1^ 

— 

_rr 

— 

NEVADA  

73 

48 

39 

8 

MEV  HAMPSHIRE 

25 

5 

28 

217 

NEW  JERSEY 

779 

0 

0 

8 

NEW  MEXicb 

-  -  — 

— 

8 

NEW- YORK- 

1  ,484 

134 

166 

181 

NORTH  CAMLINA 

B2i 

236 

475 

24 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

68 

13 

OHIO 

— 

- . 

OKLAHOMA 

349 

=  94 

78 

8 

OREGON 

686 

213 

38 

49 

PENNSYLVAN  j  A 

1  .578 

696 

176 

25 

fffiFBTn  ■  I 

"UtW-i  U  -  n4 1,^- 

1  86 

8 

24 

46 

RHODE  INLAND 

163 

19 

SOUTH  CA^X)LINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

431 
326 

519 

6 

764 
8 

55 
4 

TENNESSEE 

:  518 

TEXAS 

2.148 

161 

30^ 

792 

UTAH 

lit 

185 

48 

3 

yCRMONT 

23 

3 

4 

4 

VIRGINIA 

563 

61 

75 

8 

WASHiNCtON 

344 

158 

WEST  «-iROlNlA 

218 

79 

5 

53 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

21 

17 

6 

25 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

V4RCIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

20 

31 

8 

8 

U.S.  it  IHSUUR  AREAS  22.119  8.818  6,867  3.995 

58  STATES.  6.C.  k  P.R.  22.899  7.979  6.067  95 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1966. 
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NUMBER  or  HANDICAPPED  CHiLDREN_3  -_2 I.YEARS  OLD  RlECElVINC  RELATED  SERViCES 
DURING  THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 

OTHER  HEALTH  IMPAIRED 


STATE 


SCHOOL-   

PSIYCMOLOCiCAL  SOCJAL  WORK  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES        .SlRViCCS   TH^APY 


LANGUAGE  AUDI  CLOG  I CAL  RECREAtlONAL  DiAGNOSliC 
PATHOLOGY      SERV I CES  SERV I CES        SERV  l^E^ 


PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARiZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DiSlR+CT  or  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWA4  j 

IDAHa  - 

ILLINOIS 

i  ND I ANA 

JOWA_ 

KANSAS, 

KENTUCKY 

j:00iSlANA 

MA1NE__ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MINNESOTA 

MlSSlSSiPPj 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA_ 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK_ 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYCVANJA 
PUERTD  RICO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOOTH  CAROLINA 
SDUIH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH- ._ 
VERMONT I 
ViRCiNjA 
KASMiNGXON  - 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMiNC  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  111     I  I 

NORTHERN-MARIANAS 

IROST-TERR I  TORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 

98  STATES,  O.C    k  P.R- 


^1 
34 
95 
17 


21 

tc 

32 
583 
41 

1 1 
12* 
23 
le 
45 
I8t 
67 
438 
45 

e 

1  ,58? 

e 

♦2 
9 
8 
9 

52 
4 

9  ,^^7 
4t 

Ir 

1  ,8^ 


13 
1 

178 
48 
3 
9t 
463 
4 

29 


M,9*i 
14,93e 


4 
8 

73 
111 


34 
9 
82 

15 
18 

4 

293 
92 
8 
98 
78 

133 
42 
68 
1  ,868 

146 

e 

8 

8 

e 

8 
52 

6,286 
139 
17 
8 

25 
5 

e 

39 
1 

71 
4 

e 

•'1 


18,85: 
.8,84') 


27 
27 
43 
57 


115 


24 

0 

in 

17 
0 

78 

49 
222 

64 
181 

e 

4,833 
418 

37 
1 

36 

let 

8 
58 
0 
183 
46 
1  , 563 
8 

241 
8 

U 
9 

38 
2 
6 

1  ,191 
52 
28 
5 

492 
14 

69 


4 

9 , 54T 
9,539 


33 
25 
28 
58 


78 

16 
3 
79 

ll 

28 
397 

33 
8 

98 

58 
696 

58 
124 
8 

2:166 


19 
19 

1? 

lie 

u 
2^ 
3 , 132 
265 

586 
69 

278 
0 
14 
18 
55 
6 
48 
2,322 
4  9 
38 
3? 

732 
49 

42 


1 

1 1 ,  r.89 

1 1  ,798 


1 

11 
56 
26 


584 
1 
8 
8 
7 

e 

8 
5 
11 
-  0 
128 
64 
113 

_e 

68 

-8 
286 
558 

10 
8 

e 

2 
8 
8 

_8 
81 
37 
39t 

8 
36 

8 


35 
8 

31 
12 
2 
9 

433 
13 

18 


2,928 
2.919 


1 

34 

8 

45 

19 

.9 

82 

48 

21 

78 

28 

*~ 

 ~ 

- 
8 

189 

92 

e 

15 

58 

6 

.63 

1 

398 

-  8 

14 

24 

26 

8 

— 

8 

8 

3 

9 

687 

BZ 

25 

33 

1 3 

:.8 

8 

18 

86 

37 

14 

-76 

-  79 

45 

453 

1 1 1 

8 

456 

118 

--4 

233 

1 84 

,857 

1 , 868 

 8 

8 

327 

3 , 965 

885 

6 

177 

74 

e 

8 

5 

a 
o 

A 

9 

Q 

Q 

8 

824 

-  8 

588 

,  469 

1 ,  161 

28 , 469 

139 

499 

166 

29 

72 

955 

1,796 

26 

75 

168 

*.Z 

386 

a 

8 

8 

26 

^3 

26 

9 

.4 

51 

16 

8 

2 

536 

16 

si 

872 

687 

14 

51 

35 

21 

9 

17 

3 

-91 

34 

329 

314 

314 

1 

10 

38 

4 

58 

22 

8 

18 

15 

,81b 

11 ,293 

29,388 

,815 

11 .275 

29.365 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1998. 
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WMKK  CNT  HiMlblCXFPCD  CHICDREli  3  ^-21  ¥EARS  OLO  RECE|v|hc  HEUTEO  SERVICES 
DURING  THE  196i-«5  SCHOOt  YEAR 


OTHER  HEALTH  IMPAIRED 


^TAJ£_ 


ALABAMA 

AkASKA. 

ARIZONA 

ARKAIISAS 

CAt^lfORNIA 

ppLOKADO 

00NNCCT4cyT 

OCI.AKUIC 

DISTRICT  Of  OXUMBIA 

PtORlOA 

QCOROIA 

KAIA^LI 

IDAHO: 

lUiNOiS 

INDIANA 

JOiAL 


KCNTOOrr 

LOUISIANA 

MAINC 

■AR^LAND  

MASSACMOSCTTS 

MIOIIOANl 

MINNESOTA 

HlSSmiPPl 

MtSSOUSI 

MONTANA 

HEBNAS^ 

NTVADA  

NEW  HAirSNIRE 
Ndl  ^RSEt 
NEV  HCXJCO 
NEW  YORKi ^ 
iiONTH  CAROLINA 
MONTH  DAKOTA 
QH10z:__ 
OKLAHOMA 

OREOON  

miN$Yt.yANIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

NNODC  iSLANO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTA^f 

m^r^T 

»IR&iHiA_ 

iAShl«(£;TON_ 

NEST  'ROiNIA 

KiSCOi^lN 

l?OMIH/q_  __ 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

OUAH  -  --       -  - 

NORTMCRllHARiANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

94R0fN  ISLANDS 

MIR.  or  IN&IAN  AFrAiRS 

M.S.  *  Insular  areas 

tti  STATED,  or    *  PH. 


TRANSPORtAtiON 
SERVICES 

SI 

SI 
H 


114 
7 

-9% 
43S 
27 
281 
—8 
824 
58 
-• 
.32 
128 
3S1 
4S8 
199 
1,668 
4,377 
168 

84 
78 

i 

42 
449 

6  973 
993 
-14 

1.724 
283 
416 

i 

97 

284 

147 
196 
1.926 
44 
16 
279 
1,879 
94 

18 


8 

2  b  *)y 

29,4>j 


SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
SEKVICCS 

86 

1! 
149 

19 


14 
17 
91 
-8 
28 
8 
--8 
198 
12 
-8 
-99 
112 
177 
438 
.  _39 
1.869 
1.992 
318 

122 
9 

3* 
26 
246 


9,447 
381 

1.376 
76 
68 
8 
8 

431 
8 

233 
211 
6 
27 

4 

36 


28 

14.812 
13.964 


COUNSELING 
SERVICES 

T 
■  9 
99 
32 


2 
.3 
94 
-8 
39 
8 
8 

142 
IB 

8 
49 
89 
67 
44 

7 

1  .661 
8 
8 

14 
8 

8 

28 
8 

1  .478 
1  .879 

249 
44 

24 
8 
3 
-t 
«87 
8 

967 
44 
18 
32 


4 

6.6ii 
6.637 


-OTHER- 
RELATED 
SERVICES 

8 

._8 
449 
3 

2,438 

-8 
28 
8 
8 
42 

8 

381 
8 

-8 
16 
64 

24 

i 

8 

8 


187 
8 

-8 
39 
8 

-8 
814 

98 
7 

67 
8 
6 

.8 

11 

8 

_8 

366 

14 
3 
-8 
067 
29 

28 


8 

9.463 
9.463 


♦«ATA  AS  Of  OCT'         1,  1966. 
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VISUALLY  MANOJCAPPCO 


STATE. 


PSYCMOLOCICAL 

SERvices 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 

ARIZONA. 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECT  I  CUT 

DELAWARE 

O^StRiCT  OF  COClWfil* 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAi  i 

IDAHO  - 

ILLlNDiS 

Indiana 

iOWA- 

KANSAS_ 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA1NE__ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICH J  CAN 

MINNESOTA 

MiSSfSSlPPi 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA^ 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  Mexico 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

DHJO  

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

P-ENNStLVAN  I A 
PUERTO  Rt CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUIHDAKDTA 
TENNESSEE 
tEXAS 
UTAH  _. 
VERMONT 1 
ViRCiNiA- 
WASHINGION.  _ 
r«^ST  VIRGINIA 
WiSCDNSiN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA  _ 
GUAM  -  - 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
IROST.TEBR I  TORIES 
y^GIN  ISLANDS 
euR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  A  INSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES,  DC.  4  P.R- 


44 

7 

227 
186 

187 

19 

13 

38 
199 

69 

7 

149 
393 
8 

144 
99 

117 
162 
44 
8 

286 

28 

2* 

.8 

7e 

18 

1 
t 

848 

673 
48 

296 
18 
_7 

982 
1 

_1 
89 
1 


98 

.8 
174 
98 
47 

3 


1 

5,648 
5.639 


SCHOOL  

SOC+AL  IIWK  OCCUPAtlOMAL 
SERVICES  ^THERAPY 


32 
9 
43 

32 

t4 
165 
24 
18 
93 
26 
17 

-8 
84 
99 
M 
86 

7 
31 
99 
184 

.8 
21 
8 

.8 

14 
2 

5 
ii 

-8 
48 
8 

21 
12 
38 
8 

3 

397 

-i 

-7 

ie 

4 

3 

237 
6 
9 
12 
38 
39 


J^^Td  AUD+OLOCICAL  «ECeEATIO«AL  O'AGHOSTIC 
PATHOLOGY      SERVICES  _      SERVjCES  stRVH^ca 


4 

-1 
43 
189 

187 
9 
8 
2 
7 
82 

2 

319 
-8 
18 
329 
179 
48 
36 
797 
8 
8 
9 
8 
1 

8 

9 


642 
93 

a 
-i 

29 
3 
924 

99 
f 

85 
i 

38 

21 

„! 

i 

8 


3 

3,946 
3.949 


32 
12 
149 

111 

8 

33 
68 
8 

219 
99 
7 

-14 
244 


1 

1,663 
1  ,862 


U. 

3 
U 
18 
47 
283 
173 

363 
79 
21 
?77 
8 
1 
36 

i2 

22 
396 
15 
-2 
69 
1.993 
23 


8 

4,721 
4,721 


14 
-4 
168 
26 

8 

22 
6 
8 

116 
13 
8 
t 
18 
72f^ 


^.4 

■9 

8 

6 
:l 
8 

9 
1 
8 

8 
lit 
36 
196 
8 
19 
29 


25 
8 

U 
43 
1 
19 
38 
61 


8 

1.967 
1.567 


193 
l8 
186 
188 

9 
8 

23 
8 
8 

--4 
299 

6i 
72 
64 
19 
178 
791 
8 

6 
8 
8 

18 
8 

217 
8 

1.877 
165 

45 

112 
_8 

162 
62 

76 
8 

9 
28 
3 
6 
15 
69 


13 
4,769 
4,756 


7 

172 
134 

9 

2 
28 

-i 

218 
129 
23 
-8 
422 
217 
198 
187 
92 
284 
289 
193 
797 
8 

1 .148 
35 

8 
8 
18 

-1 
.11 
123 
184 
673 

2*i 
66 
5 

6.523 
52 

56 
--8 
281 
189 
198 
-  8 
174 
185 
127 


PHYSICAL 
TH£RAPY 

14 
11 
35 
6 

14 
8 

16 
8 

47 
17 
12 
1 

34 
98 

8 
48 
11 
43 
4 
92 
8 
8 
8 
18 
14 
8 

2 
3 
8 
21 
8 
29 
13 
91 
8 

e 

44 

6 
4 
0 
1 
9 

135 
18 
t 
18 
45 
16 

1 


6 

13.238 
13.224 


3 

984 

981 


DATA  AS  DF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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VlSO^ur  HAND  I  CAPPED 


ALAfiAMA 


STATE  '""Il^^ir^    s^^,    ^HsiuNO  -R?I2??b 

.  _        ^y'CeS         SEHVICg$      SERViCCS  SERVICES 


6 


ARKANSAS  ^Xl  47 

CAUrOilNiA  to  c 

CONNECTICUT  *2  «  ' 

OCUlVARE  ^  3  a 

omncT  or  cotuMs.A  J  ]|  i5  e 

HAWUj  1|*  41  23  45 

IOAH&  ^3  I  a  f 

iLLiNois  ,^5  e  a  a 

INOlAliA  leS  122  928 

JOBA_  ♦j;  361  154  '^1 

KANSAS  ,;2  ®  e 

KENtuacr  ?2  is  14  7 

tOOlSlANA  j;  3J  16 

HAINC  2?i  136  26  I5i 

B«$SA©*USETrs  3S4  ?;S  19  ^ 

MINNESOTA  ®  5  S 

HISSJSSippi  ^Sf  9  e  I 

Mijssotmi  ;J?  13  9  8 

fcOHTANA  "J  38  4J  17? 

NEBRASKA  31  9  6  I 

NCVAOS^    1      -  -  -  -  Z 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^5  2?  4  9 

MEW  JERSEY  ::|  9  9 

NEW  mxico  •  9  a 

*<EWYOI»KL_  ---T  -  _  ? 

WO^TH  CAROLINA  IJ?  79  139  5S 

NORTH  OAkbTA  956           2.i543  44i 

OlCLAHbllA  *2  195  605 

OtCOON  ??  112  39  ^^'l 


PENNSTtVANlA  iiJ  « 

PUjERTO  RICO  ?S1  326  3 J 

»MOOE  ISLAND  '??  ♦!  21  39 

SOOTH  CAROLINA  ,|2  -  9  I 

SOUTH. DAKOTA  flJ  13^  143  ,9^ 

TENNESSEE  f®*  9  9  '""^ 


TEXAS 


197  1.222 

2 


VERHONTi  3g                  25  29 

«i»CiNU  -^f                   9  5  1 

WASMINQTON  53  66  9 

WCSTVIRCINIA  -  75 

WISCONSIN  199  39  93 

^ICANSAHOA  2                    !  e  13 

MORTHEirN  MAR  i  ANAS  -  '  I 

TRUST_TERRJ TORIES  "                   ^  -  - 

V.RC IN  ISLANDS           __  *■                    -  - 

BUn.  or  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  ^                    9  "  ^ 

U.S.  *  ,HSO««                                                                     ,  J  ^^^^^ 

«  STATES.  O.C.  *  P...  ,  ^-^^^ 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  ig6«. 
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NUMBER  or  HANOICAPPEO  CHILDREN  3  -_2i_YEARj  OLD  RECEIVING  RELATED  SERVICES 
DURING  tHE  1964-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 

OEAF-BLINb 


. .  .  —  _  .  .  _ 

 di^niAi^u — 

-  9rt1»\*0/ 

-  - 

9V^  1 -  minis 

n^i^p  A  T  i  on  A  i- 

|-AMdJA<^ 
LAnvWAMa 

ALIO  1 OL OCI  CAl 
AWy  !  VbVv  !  WAl. 

RFCRf'AT  lONAI 

n 1 ACMnST  i  C 

PHYS 1 CAL 

STATE 

craw  1 

9CnV 1 &C9 

 9tnV  1  l»C9  _ 

DATUm  t)Ay 
l"A  1  ni/uuv  T 

9Cr>  ▼  1  ^C9 

SEUV 1 CES 

S  &  r%  ▼  1  ^ 

THERAPY 

ALABAMA 

* 

o 

A 

f 

4 

4^ 

18 

ALASKA 

B 

A 

-  4 

1  A 

0 

2 

7 

Afi  1  XUNA 

1 8 

-2 

% 

<0 

5 

4 

13 

1  'YK 
1 170 

m 
9 

28 

7 

9 

3 

f*At  1  CTtlykJ  1  A 

loAUlr  VnN  1 A 

OA  ADA 

/  J 

A 

73 

0 

AMI  ADC 

1 1 

A 

28 

9  A 

« 

A 

5 

2 

18 

DISiRItT  Or  COLUMBIA 

9 

Ja 

32 

9  A 

1  A 

A 
• 

23 

2 

f^l  />0  1  ftA 

A^ 

'  A 
-  • 

A 

9a 

** 

0 

0 

16 

wCwISw  1  A 

a 
W 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

M  AMI  At  I 
nAIf  A  1  1 

0 

0 

4 

i  DAHO  

g 

0 

_0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

16 

0 

23 

23 

0 

31 

1 5 

1  MtM  ANA 

A 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fQVVA  - 

13 

30 

0 

67 

13 

KANSAS  

2 

0 

7 

3 

3 

0 

78 

5 

} 

53 

29 

i  Ail  1  C  i  AM  A 
Ww  1*1  AHA 

67 

85 

1 9 

61 

4 

9 

\  4 

6 

Igji^lHg  

4 

4 

---I 

0 

-I 

-I 

UARYL  AND 

4 

49 

5 

51 

27 

39 

1  32 

0 

0 

0 

1  32 

1 32 

0 

M  i  Gil  BAN 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

MINNESOTA 

0 

45 

49 

0 

M  i  <S 1 1 PPt 

W 1 99 19  9  1 rr » 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

64 

i  6^ 

91^ 

1 82 

0 

28 

69 

1 1. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

NEVADA 

8 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

_  3 

0 

0 

X 

NPW  JFR^^Y 

0 

1 9 

0 

f  S 

2 

0 

NrW  UFY 1  CO 

1 8 

1 22 

66 

0 

.  0 

9 

74 

NSW  YOftl^ 

82 

64 

-  6 

1 22 

1 36 

45 

23 

_Q 

NORTH  dAWOr 1  MA 

1 8 

22 

28 

18 

1 8 

1 2 

NORTH  QAIfOTA 

•  "I     W  A^W  1  A 

1 8 

0 

4 

2 

OH^  0  

OKLAHOMA 

1 5 

43 

0 

1 4 

30 

2 

13 

72 

ORECON 

9 

0 

0 

0 

A 

-0 

0 

8 

PENNSYLVANI A 

29 

-  3 

1 2 

3 

40 

I9 

46 

PDERTQ 

•  ^  W  t f*  -1  W  -  W\  -f  WW — 

Q 

84^ 

7? 

61 

78 

57 

55 

RHOOE  ISLAND 

T 

8 

3 

4 

2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

8 

8 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

8 

8 

7 

$ 

n 

8 

8 

3 

TENNESSEE 

..4 

3 

J 

.1 

TEXAS 

12 

12 

58 

53 

22 

3 

4 

47 

UTAH 

9 

2 

29 

24 

19 

78 

23 

35 

¥£RHC 

8 

8 

8 

1 

-4 

2 

8 

0 

VtRC  KiA 

6 

6 

8 

15 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1«ASH  1  r;<;tON 

19 

8 

8 

-8 

8 

8 

1$ 

/JRGINIA 

8 

8 

17 

1 

1 

8 

18 

VftStO.^SiN 

24 

29 

1 

4 

3 

i 

2 

3 

AMCRiCAN  SAMOA 

SUAM   _   

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERR  it OR lES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

522 

663 

763 

863 

'536 

526 

685 

636 

59  STATES,  D.C.  <k  P.R. 

522 

863 

763 

863 

S36 

526 

685 

638 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1988. 
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HiMBtn  Of  HANDICAPPED  CHICDREt^  3  --21  mRS  OLD  RECCiVINC  RELATED  SERVICPS 
DURING  Itit  1984-85  SCHOOL  yE^?^ 

DEAFHBL I  NO 


_STAT£_ 


ALABAHA 

ALASKA. 

ARHZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CAtl^OfMIA 

COLOItAOO 

CONNCCt^CUt 

DECAVARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FtORtOA 

OCORCIA 

HAWAI I 

iOAHO 

llXlliOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 
KANSAS 
KCNTOCICT. 
iOULSIANA 
MA+NC  - 

tttayoQio  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MjSS^ljSSIPPl 

MISSOUNI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NCVADA 

NEW  NAMPSNjRE 

MCV  JCRSEt 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  VdRK 

MOffTM  CAROCINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKl.AHOiiA 

0RE90N  _  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HJCRTO  Rl  Cd 

RHODE  JStANO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

SCRHONT 

VtRSINIA 

«ASHINQTON_ 

1IES1^V4RQiNIA 

HISOONSIN 

WypMINC. 

'^RICAN  SAMOA 

CS)£M  

Mr>RTHERK_MARI^NA^ 
TRUSt  tSRRUC/llLA 
ViRQIJI  liLANU^  - 
BUR.  OF  If'Ol.  :tFFAt"? 

t  IK  U,>R  AJirAS 

%  :iUTES.  n.c.  «  r  i 


36 

a 

3e 

44 
6 

3.821 
9 
70 
19 

1 

28 
8 
18 


i7 
4.385 


38 
8 
8 

1 

53 
8 

19 
28 
8 
3 

18 

38 


1  .875 
1  .538 


21 
8 
9 
9 
0 

94 
0 

7 

i 
0 
3 


19 


TRAhSPORtAt jON 

5ERV!CrS 

/iEALTH 

1  YMlMCPi  1  htf^ 

OTMER- 
.  RELATED 
ScKV  1 CES 

46 

n 

p 

8 

12 

1  3 

1  ^ 

8 

8 

M 

9 

5 

55 

2 

8 

IS 

■a 

- 
8 
8 

7  ,28? 

9 
* 

fi 

8 

-  9 

_! 

24 

24 

2 1 

18 

16 

• 

7 

• 

B 

1 

18 

A 
V 

_8 

B 

V 

4^ 

K 

3 

2 

46 

-  - 1 

8 

8 

8 

158 

48 

82 

18 

8 

8 

\ 

-9 

A 
V 

4 

fi 

27 

25 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

57 

98 

2 

8 

132 

132 

132 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

45 

8 

fi 

6 

8 

8 

8 

198 

98 

8 

85 

21 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

J 

8 

928 

15 

.8 

8 

0 

8 

97 

746 

12 

4 

22 

8 

8 

1 

12 

92 

392 
388 


8 
8 
2 
38 

8 

i 

38 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 


8 

8.5i35 
8.585 
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NDII8ER  OF  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OtOSERVEOltt  DJFEESCHT  EOUCATIONAC  ENVIRONMENTS 
OUR  INC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1964-1985 


ACC  CONOJIIONS 


-  —  -  -  - 
-  PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 







SEPARATE 

SEPARATE 

PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

 .  ■ 

HOME BOUND/ 

-  -   -  - 

REGULAR 

RESOURCE 

SEPARATE 

SCHOOL 

SCHOOL 

RESIDENtlAL 

RESIDENTIAL 

CORRECTION 

HOSPitAL 

STATE 

CLASS 

ROOM 

CLASS 

FACILITY 

FACILITY 

FACILITY 

FACILITY 

FACILITY 

ENVIRONMENT 

- 

ALABAMA 

-  -  

61 .946 

■ 

24.933 

96 

  _ — 

— 

- 

ALASKA 

4.673 

3.649 

2.494 

355 

94 

--4 

48 

29 

46 

ASJZONA. 

J96 

44.222 

4.777 

476 

869 

387 

282 

167 

486 

ARKANSAS 

12.87t 

29.699 

9.699 

323 

1.911 

599 

_68 

124 

166 

CALIFORNIA 

169. 

199.476 

1 12.669 

. 

9.229 

. 

-  -  — 

926 



COLORADO  - 

11,433 

22.8J4 

-6.992 

4  .889 

-14 

446 

916 

-6 

864 

CONNECT  1  CUT 

32.969 

9.891 

14.367 

2r722 

9.677 

373 

1 .842 

994 

OELAWARfe  - 

3.289 

9 . 663 

2.867 

1 .672 

46 

96 

41 

299 

266 

DJ STRICT  or  COLUHOiA 

-1,64J 

2.99t 

t.266 

847 

943 

28 

184 

6 

..  .__0 

LOR  LP  A 

?'9.f?8 

48.943 

47.616 

1 1 . 336 

971 

1.137 

697 

6 

1 .961 

CEORC  j  A 

/46 

79.634 

19.463 

1 .996 

4  4 

1 . 124 

69 

28 

289 

HAWU-I 

4.923 

4.939 

3.  493 

199 

28 

56 

42 

49 

26 

! OAHO  . _ 

.6,929 

.6.689 

_3.336 

_  .43 

_  127 

276 

42 

_29 

_6 

ILLINOIS 

76.831 

79.264 

66 . 326 

19.222 

4.769 

849 

1 .439 

696 

967 

INDIANA 

4 1 . 396 

26.649 

26.941 

4.699 

6 

1.229 

96 

6 

42 

JOWA_  _ 

11 ,767 

23.266 

16.471 

— — 

 6 

979 

9.  499 

KANSAS 

1 3 . 983 

16.616 

6.294 

266 

1.649 

911 

94 

669 

482 

KENTUCKY 

22.966 

36. 447 

42.464 

2.874 

124 

991 

46 

76 

721 

LOO-LS 1  ANA 

26,779 

4  4 . 993 

34 .348 

3.944 

2,648 

2,269 

-  -~ 

146 

928 

MAI  NEii::: 

3,976 

13.616 

4.766 

1.693 

3,66S 

391 

491 

66 

999 

MARYLAND  

9.789 

49.694 

22.662 

9 . 792 

1.226 

1  .286 

262 

961 

666 

MASSACHOSETTS 

16,969 

66.373 

24.926 

2.596 

3„729 

675 

796 

112 

941 

M 1 CH 1  CAN 

99,666 

31.423 

29.987 

3.074 

1 ,143 

1 .479 

6 

14a 

-  6 

16.696 

96.874 

1 \ *  969 

9 . 464 

" "  — 

987 

** 

19 

1 .677 

Q  i  PP 1         1 i 

Ml  SS-I-SS  iPP  1 

1 2 » 699 

26.337 

44 , 766 

-  946 

762 

779 

146 

93 

162 

M.I  SSOUR 1 

. 3 , 343 

77.639 

26.449 

2.481 

2.699 

786 

-8 

247. 

612 

MUn 1 ANA 

1 9 . 299 

2 . 862 

2.642 

261 

6 

171 

.99 

6 

216 

9.611 

22 . 446 

2. 945 

-12 

6 

216 

286 

126 

179 

NEVADA  

3,818 

7.296 

1 .826 

764 

16 

-2 

— 6 

4 

169 

NlW  rfAMPSnl  HL 

__9,775 

.2.683 

_1 .918 

_  21 

_  724 

23 

296 

__2 

129 

NEW  J^ERSET 

62,699 

31 .668 

46. 833 

4.  786 

18.466 

?  .777 

186 

986 

761 

49,963 

-6.676 

-9.399 

--  494 

-  26 

992 

-  --2 

-61 

26 

NL~_XOIl!C  

28,939 

94.929 

1 18.992 

2 1 . 999 

12,726 

1 ,816 

9.991 

1 . 784 

1 .465 

NOntn  CAROL  1  HA 

28.869 

68.667 

19.937 

2.976 

269 

1.872 

499 

399 

7Ti 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

-9.663 

._  _  _^ 

-2.666 

369 

.  . 

-6 

41 

-  ie 

299 

OHIO  

7 J, 291 

43,999 

98 . 399 

4.612 

11 ,437 

9,682 

--6 

923 

1 ,966 

OKLAHOMA 

19.81 t 

32. 197 

9.894 

♦41 

281 

1 ,396 

181 

7 

1 ,962 

ORECON 

29.269 

9.882 

4.146 

4.799 

426 

498 

422 

669 

PEMNSYLVANiA 

76,763 

33.937 

69.867 

7.843 

9.948 

922 

576 

1.954 

868 

PUERTO  RICO 

1.717 

19.646 

9.219 

1. 176 

'926 

127 

89 

e 

9.767 

RHODE  ISLAND 

9,746 

2.664 

4.639 

166 

86 

194 

49 

136 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

22. 442 

33 , 269 

1 4  266 

1  918 

921 

1.661 

-99 

1 72 

226 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

/  889 

48i364 

_*739 

/  16 

474 

166 

919 

-6 

99 

TENNESSEE 

3t.792 

49.474 

19.196 

2.942 

668 

1.199 

96 

89 

1 .721 

TEXAS 

6.489 

241 .636 

29. 112 

19.476 

1 .667 

976 

964 

914 

2.219 

UT^K  _ 

19,187 

48.166 

4.417 

2,742 

196 

66 

4 

192 

916 

VERMONT 

9.177 

_2.886 

1 .642 

86 

299 

8 

117 

6 

227 

VjRCINiA 

1.932 

64.869 

29.327 

9.796 

933 

1.999 

996 

918 

129 

HASHINCTON 

47.991 

34.799 

14.394 

929 

769 

6 

199 

292 

WEST  VIRCINIA 

26.33J 

14.629 

7.422 

926 

23 

419 

1 1 

48 

29 

wi  SCONS iN 

21.835 

36 . 299 

19.736 

829 

32 

716 

1 

76 

189 

WYOMINO    1  - 

9.666 

3.294 

1.396 

196 

12 

111 

89 

94 

18 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

8 

146 

9 

-69 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

GUAM   

466 

397 

922 

166 

6 

6 

1 

6 

8 

NOR THERN-MAR 1 ANAS 

TRDST_TER5JI  TORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INOtAN  AFFAjRS 

3  272 

1  .964 

926 

6 

6 

9 

171 

6 

e 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

t .161 .197 

1 .667.491 

1 . 632 . 298 

196.999 

96.471 

41.912 

16.972 

16.^91 

92.96d 

Sd  STATES.  D  C.  It  P.R. 

1 .197,4/7 

1 .869.374 

1 .63'i.641 

196.724 

96.471 

41.969 

i6.8ee 

16.991 

92.997 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1. 
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PERCENT  OF  CHILDREN  3 


2l-yEARS  bub  SERVED  In  biFFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1934-1985 


ALL  CONDI T IONS 
 PERCENT  


STATf 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARJ  ZONA. 
ARKANSAS 
CAL4F0ffN?A 
a)CORAtK> 
CONNECT  I  / 
DELAWAlie 

DJSIRICT  Cf  CXi  .^s^lA 

FLOS  I OA 

CfOKCIA 

MAWAi I 

I DAHO  _ 

I LL I NOJ  S 

1  NO  I  ANA 

JOWA_ 

KANSAS. 

KENtUClCY 

tOOlSI/  VZ 

|WJNE__ 

MARYLAND 

HASSACrfLStTTS 

MICH J  CAN 

MINNESOTA 

HiSSlSSiPPl 

HI^SOQRI 

MONTANA 

NE&RASKA 

NfYAOA  

N£W  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NES  MEXiC^ 

NEW  YORK_ 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLyANIA 

PUERTO  R I  CO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

y IRC  INI A- 

WASHINCTON. 

WEST  VIROINIA 

WISCONSIN 

•n'OMINC  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

OUAM  --  - 

NORTHERN  RARiAhAS 

TRUSTiTERRi TORIES 

VIRCIn  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


PUBLIC 

    _:_  _  ..SEPARATE 

REGULAR  RESOURCE  SEPARATE- SCHOOL- 
CLASS        ROOM        CLASS_  FACLLiTY 


U.S.  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 
STATES,  D.Cl  C  P:R. 


e .  M 

25.. t  A 
2S.9 
74  *v; 
51 

.  37 

^:}.28 

«.72 
37.99 
38.31 
29.24 
49.13 
29.57 

3r:93 

38 . 94 

32.91 
13:92 
S.39 
6.26 
f8.73 
12.94 
22.77 
^.99 
t% .  92 
16.55 
27.  7S 
82:89 
37. 19 
55.82 
19.99 
24.94 
77.22 
35.42 
39. 2  J 
61.96 
36.39 
-3.29 
55.55 
39.57 
8.BJ 
32.86 
2.28 
36.74 
49.63 
1  .46 
25.54 
47.92 
29.63 
49.31 
4.84 
21  .12 


61  .32 
26.73 
26.69 


PRIVATE 

SEPARATE        PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
-SCHOOL    RES i DENT iAL  RESIDENt+AL 
-FACILITY      FAC I  C I  T  Y        FAC I L I  TY 


33.29 

85.91 

57:93 

38.21 

49.47 

15.94 

48.31 

39.91 

29 . 92 

7T.95 

35.99 

99.27 

32:72 

27.97 

4.^ .  62 

Ji.82 

^a.95 

17.88 

49.58 

54.27 

66  ?t 

'.V.42 

49.88 

49.73 

7 1 . 72 

18.97 

73.96 

53.81 

47.24 

18.97 

23.69 

32.94 

57.13 

24.85 

49:93 

29.92 

17.22 

48:62 

11.77 

4S.24 

8J  .74 

45.92 

81.74 

43.95 

27.72 

62.76 

59.51 

32:44 

41.11 

32.43 

58.59 

28.9$ 


29.31 
41  .61 
41  .63 


28.67 
29 . 81 
9.28 
U.45 
39.85 
16.54 
2t  .84 
19.98 
16.23 
26.  U 
18:83 
23.95 
19.59 
28. 2^ 
12 
32-23 
29 . 94 

ICv  1$ 

Zi. :  ^9 

18.46 
18.24 

13.33 
22.25 

18. 

7 . 75 
13.^4 
42.32 
28:85 
19.15 
41  .46 
13.27 
17.62 
29.83 
15.83 
6.78 
35.84 
26.48 
26.42 
19.43 
5.79 
15:38 
9.87 
18.69 
15.88 
28.37 
28.66 
17. 17 
26.77 
13.77 
4.55 
48.66 


6.11 
23.7<S 
23.77 


9 .41 

- 

-    -  — 

- 

3 . 24 

8 . 28 

8-16 

8.  35 

1  . 66 

a  7  1 

V  ■  11 

8 . 55 

8 . 63 

">  ^ii 

*  i'3 

1.16 

8.13 

0 :  1^8 

~  ~ 

4.18 

A  Hi 

9 . 85 

8.^7 

C .  1 4 

4  .  ^f* 

8 .  57 

2  •  fl^ 

1 1  . 98 

'4 : 3  J 

6 .  «3 

8 . 29 

1 1  46 

7 

8  J 

2 :  49 

6  76 

V .  68 

8 .  _A2 

8  1 

1  .99 

8.  87 

\  .  54 

9 . 22 

6.  43 

8.32 

O  AA 

8  25 

1 . 62 

8:25 

.  «e 

1  94 

8.  35 

8.59 

*  .  0£ 

9 . 88 

1  .  49 

8  .84 

^  .  88 

1.81 

-  _-. 

ft  <»0 

2 . 54 

2.21 

8.23 

o .  o/ 

8.16 

8 .  71 

8-86 

4  - 15 

2 .48 

2 . 79 

— 

>>  .63 

18 . 88 

1  .42 

.1 .57 

'8.^2 

4  . 35 

1  •  ♦? 

8.29 

'i  ;^<t 

2 .  B1 

8.  66 

8.55 

6 . 7_1 

8 .91 

8:88 

■■  <  ''>9 

i  -  ■  £* 

8.  46 

-  _r 

J-  .  t  o 

1 . 33 

4 . 47 

8.26 

^  .  ^* 

2 .49 

8.  73 

8  .88 

1.27 

8 . 88 

1 . 88 

8-35 

8.84 

8.02 

8.71 

8.Bd 

5.12 

9.87 

8.81 

e.^8 

8.13 

4.65 

9.15 

1  .86 

2.87 

11.86 

1 .86 

8.11 

8.36 

e.  18 

1.39 

8.81 

7.53 

4.43 

9.56 

1:88 

2.48 

8.22 

1  .iS6 

8 . 38 

2.63 

8.85 

8.35 

2.29 

5.69 

4 .51 

8  88 

8.67 

8.43 

2. 86 

8^26 

3.88 

8.98 

9.93 

8.89 

4.83 

4.99 

8.17 

8  25 

3.63 

1 .68 

8.::9 

8.26 

8.95 

3.84 

9.38 

8.88 

2.87 

8.71 

1 :36 

8.87 

8.86 

1  .37 

1 .31 

2.48 

2.97 

^ 

1  .28 

8.85 

4.4? 

e.34 

^3 

8.12 

6.63 

8.23 

t    1 6 

8.88 

8.7? 

2.  49 

8. 86 

1  .13 

3-61 

8.98 

1  .54 

8.98 

1  .33 

1  .12 

8:88 

2.15 

8.85 

8.97 

8.83 

1 .12 

8.84 

8.97 

8.88 

1 .95 

8. 12 

1.89 

8:82 

32.63 

8.88 

8.88 

8  .88 

8.76 

8.88 

8.88 

8.85 

8.88 

8.88 

8:86 

3.28 

3.47 

2.88 

8.95 

0.39 

3.46 

2  .  hi^ 

8  .95 

8:3S^ 

CORRECTION 
FACILITY 


8.2; 

e:2t 

8.24 
8.14 
8  88 

1  .42 
1  .  66 
8.88 
8:88 
8.83 
8.35 
8.15 
8.27 
8.88 

1 . 61 
9.89 
8.17 
9.25 
8.33 
8.88 
8.  89 
8.82 
8.18 
8.23 
8.68 
8.  42 
8.83 
884 
8.23 
8.22 

b:62 

8.28 
8.89 
8:26 
0.81 

8.88 
8  .88 
8.25 
8.23 
8:88 
8.89 
8.17 

e:37 

8.68 
8.31 
8:29 
8.11 
8.89 
8.33 
8.88 
8.88 


0  25 
8.25 


HOMEeOOND/ 

HOSHI TAl 
ENVIRONMENT 


8.  89 
8.93 
8:36 

1 .44 

1  .47 

8.88 

1 .14 

8.28 

8.28 

9.99 

9  48 

8.84 

5.57 

1.17 

8.96 

8.48 

2.82 

8.73 

8.71 

8.88 

2.88 

8.34 

8.57 

1:33 

8.57 

8.76 

9.  79 

8.46 

8.07 

8.  49 

e:64 

2.84 
8.95 
2:29 
1  .83 
8.46 

1 1:61 

8  .  78 
8.31 
8  43 
1.74 
8.75 
1 .23 
2. 18 
8.12 
8.37 

e:e7 

8. 25 
6.18 
8:88 
6.  42 


e:  ?5 

6.  75 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1966. 
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NUMBCK  OF  CHILDREN  3 


21  YESRS  OtO.SERVED  IN  DIFFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
DURINC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1984-1985 

LEARNING  DISA8LED  

 NUMB  E  R^  


PUBL  1>.^ 

_  rri  1  I A  1  C 



"  -  -  -  -  -  - - 

SEPARATE 

pljr 

REGULAR 

Rt  SO'  iKCt 

SEPARATE 

—SCHOOL 

RES  i  C  ' 

STATE 

cLass 

CLASS 

FAC 1 L 1 T Y 

FAC 1 L 1 T Y 

FAC 

ALABAMA 

25 . 251 

62 1 

1 

— 

- 

ALASKA 

2 . 566 

2  .990 

i ,  1 52 

4l 

H 
-W 

Q 

ARiZONA- 

-  -15 

23 ,502 

2 , 469 

A 

e 

9^ 

A 

s 

A8KANSAS  _ 

4  >  483 

1.6 , 376 

969 

2 

CALIFORNIA 

7  ,287 

1 35  ,849 

99 , 989 

7  9i 

COLORADO 

3,923 

18,114 

1  ,419 

116 

_  _c 

« 17 

CONNECT J  CUT 

16 , 569 

6.955 

4 , 993 

501 

1 

DELAWARE 

3 ,392 

1,917 

494 

• 

bi STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

-  -41 

-2 , 414 

-  379 

1 40 

197 

8, 948 

35 .791 

16.093 

434 

a 

CCORCl A 

219 

26 , 946 

2 , 643 

A 

V 

HAWA 1 1 

2 , 482 

3 , 942 

1  ,0^/ 

1 DAHO  

3 , 608 

_  4 ,868 

_  _39 

21 

ILLINOIS 

6, 690 

63 , 64 t 

24 , 997 

«  ail 

1  59 

i  ND  i  ANA 

558 

24 ,  4S9 

7 ,044 

3 

j^OWA  -  - 

-  247 

16, 053 

^ "  7^7 

J ,  i^J- 

a 

_p 

KANSAS. _ 

2 ,247 

1 2 . 740 

1  , 399 

-  -  -a 

82 

2 1 

KENTUCKY 

2 , 35 1 

1 6 , 889 

2 , 906 

——1 

Louis  1  ANA 

7 , 442 

9 , 095 

1 9  946 

268 

3 

MAINE  

_  662 

_  P .  P 

_  _      '_¥?  ' 

1 1  a 
1  1 0 

1  347 

MARYLAND 

3 1 1 33 

27 , 096 

14, 962 

1  itoa 
1  , 000 

i  1 4 

-  -  5 

MASSACHUSETTS; 

-  J «  07Z 

~  i  fi7 
J+  ,  \wJ- 

917 

1  315 

309 

MICHJ CAN 

39 ,400 

10 ,969 

1 1  i.^a 
11, 4 JV 

92 

55 

21 

MINNESOTA 

911 

2  1 84 

1  344 

g 

Misstssippj 

11,937 

-  4  ,  y  o-i 

0  ,  O^O 

57 

354 

Q 

kUSSOORI 

^  "  #197 
J  ,  0^  t 

a 

5C6 

1  6 

MONTANA 

4  *  59 1 

I  ,  WO 

717 

Q 

NEBRASKA 

2 « 049 

9 . 629 

Qjt9 

3 

NE»AD* 

\  ~  a9A 
\  * o^o 

6  ~  170 

8 1 6 

4 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

6  1  40 

1  665 

643 

0 

198 

1 

21 

NEW  JERSEY 

1 0  623 

27  348 

27 ,263 

123 

2,  961 

NEW  MEX  LCO 

7  656 

2  [937 

669 

_3 

4 

0 

NEW  YORK  

772 

74  696 

90 , 1 7P 

4 ,203 

505 

0 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

12  710 

35  929 

3  [999 

12 

7 

9 

NOrt^H  DAKOTA 

-4! 889 

-  '227 

-5 

a 

OHJO  

21  ,974 

37,200 

11 .605 

165 

1 .697 

-0 

OKLAHOMA 

0 

26,312 

1,904 

10 

10 

30 

OREGON 

17,659 

5,687 

665 

269 

22 

29 

PENNSYLVAN^LA 

6,996 

24,661 

29,669 

671 

1 ,692 

0 

PUERTO  RICO 

279 

3,437 

336 

5 

19 

4 

RHODE  HSLAND 

6.445 

1  , 759 

3,098 

33 

63 

8 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1,795 

18,279 

4.223 

102 

_0 

0 

SOUTH- DAKOTA 

332 

3,670 

49 

0 

10 

1 

TENNESSEE 

4.436 

33,377 

9.199 

157 

22 

-0 

TEXAS 

3.405 

127,94? 

19.297 

6,703 

446 

60 

OT*R_ 

5,597 

7,829 

922 

93 

6 

0 

VERMONT 

1  ,742 

1  ,964 

A(f 

5 

97 

0 

VjRCiNIA 

642 

30,378 

12,09*: 

417 

151 

12 

WASHINGTON  - 

4.959 

27,991 

3,88t1 

10 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

5,M7 

9.681 

i  ,46* 

1 

0 

0 

WISCONSIN 

1,7*5 

16,94« 

6,91  J 

37 

0 

e 

ir«)MlNC    -  - 

2,271 

2,282 

6'1 

Jl 

0 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

0 

0 

0 

h 

0 

i:« 

GUAM 

179 

293 

/.21 

0 

0 

0 

NORTHERN-MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS 

1  . 697 

1  ,134 

24 

0 

0 

0 

U.S.  It  INSULAR 

AREAS 

298,675 

1,114.7'A6 

362,842 

29,426 

14,224 

999 

59  STATES.  D.C. 

It  P.R. 

296. 59d 

1 , 113.411 

382.397 

20,426 

14.224 

099 

PRIVATE 
-E?  DENTIAL 
'CILITY 


1 
1 

12 

ii 

49 
4 

.2 
40 
4 
fi 

0 

13 

0 

i 
1 

26 

:-l 
260 
0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

6 
44 

14 

.2 
117 
1 

e 
0 

19 
14 
2 
16 
-4 
6 

12S 
0 

8 

:<»7 

0 

0 

6 
0 

0 


2 

1  ,036 
1,034 


CORRECTION 
__FA_C  j  LIlY 


19 
9 

iai 

304 
0 
9 
3 

e 
9 
0 

32 
3 
62 

0 

-I 

2fl 
50 
0 

204 
40 
91 
17 
29 

144 
-a 
95 
3 
-2 
78 
21 

901 
94 
3 

194 
9 

lis 
9 
11 
36 

-A 


.6 

-e 

9.4 
99 
42 
33 
1 
0 
0 


0 

2 , 92i3 
2.920 


HOMEBdUND/ 
HOSP I IAL_ 
ENV I RONMENT 


4 
0 

34 


18 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 

40 
2 
7 

13 
41 

0 

62 
.60 
332 
0 

108 
11 
44 
0 

0 
0 

-9 

101 
0 
94 

93 
10 
24 
73 
13 
91 
34 
9 
_8 

-i 

36 
69 
20 
14 

.3 
9? 

a 

19 

1 
0 
0 


0 

1  .961 
1 .961 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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PEKCCNT  Of  CHILDREN  3 


21  ilARS  O.L0_  SERVED.  IN  01 FFEBENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
DURINC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1984-1985 


CEARN I  NO-  DISABLED 
 PERCENT-  


STATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARiZONAl 

ARKANSAS 

CALlPOItNIA 

COLOHAOO 

CONNECT J  CUT 

DCLAfARE 

04 SIR jet  Of  COLUMBIA 

fCOtJDA 

CC0R6IA 

HAWAI I 

lOAHOl  - 
iL^INOlS 

idWA  - 

is>N$AS- 

KfwTucKY, 

Vs^HStANA 

:^YLANt> 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MINNESOTA. 

MISSISSIPPI 

MiSSOURl 

MONTANA- 

kcBRASKA 

NEVAdA  - 

NE«  HAMPSHIRE 

HEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

HEW  yORK- 

NORTH  CAROCIMft 

NORTH  OAKOTA 

OHJO  - 

<%tAHOHA 

OREGON      1  _ 

PENHSYLVAHIA 

PUERTO  R J  CO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROL  I  HA 

SCaXK  DAKOTA 

TEHHESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTSH- 

VERMOHT 

VIRCIHIA 

WASHIH^TC^ 

WCST  AfjRs?!HIA 

WYOMiWS- 

AMES  (CAM  SANKU 

CUAK    11  11 

NORTHERN  MAR IaHAS 

TRUST-TERRITORIES 

VIRQIN  ISLAHDS 

BUR.  Of  i HOI AH  AFfAIRS 

U.S.  It  IHSUCAR  AREAi; 

5B  STATES,  O.C.  It  P.R. 


PUBtIC  PRIVATE 
^  _      SEPARATE  SEPARii.TE 

RECOCAR  RESOURCE  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  SCHOOL 
-CLASS        ROOM        CLASS      FACILITY  FACILITY 


97. 6i 
4i.41 

•  .•6 

10. B9 
3-S7 
t4.6l 
57. ii 
21.3B 
1.38 
1 4 . 49 

•  :a9 

.13.14 
43. 2B 
0.94 
1.74 
1  .12 
13.63 
14:67 
26. iB 
6.9B 
6. 79 
_B.26 
63. 4B 
12.75 
97. 93 
1.68 
61.98 
16.91 
13.11 
67.61 
15:96 
69.83 
8.59 
24.25 
95.23 
3f -88 
8.88 
71: 85 
18.85 
6.78 
96.55 
7  34 
8.17 
19. 26 
2.28 
38.62 
45.48 
1.40 
13.42 
34.99 
-5:78 
43.41 

28.90 


62.65 
16.26 
16.18 


48.44 

98.. 73 

76.69 

66:55 

77.98 

22.94 

49:tl 

77.72 

57. 9f 

98.96 

5:^.64 

98.88 

66.21 

26.11 

81. #i 

77.38 

76.67 

24.55 

69.68 

57.93 

66:52 

17.67 

77.29 

23.42 

87. ir^ 

28. 2i 

74.00 

78.86 

28.70 

39.91 

22.87 

50.99 

08.55 

98.92 
94.10 

23199 
30.90 
03.40 
15.44 
74:77 
98.26 
77.19 
82.85 
53.99 
91.28 
09.48 
75.98 
50.42 
03.07 
43.01 

29.00 


37.10 

0i.00 

00. 7« 


2.49 

17.99 
9.49 
4.84 

29.30 
e.B4 
15.83 
21.90 
12.29 
20. 8C 
8.31 
13.71 
8.42 
25.51 
21.94 
10.99 
8.49 
11. 3B 
53.83 
7.71 
31.13 
18.40 
18.43 
5.90 
17.32 
9:42 
9.07 
7.99 
7:87 
9.20 
39.78 
7.83 
38.20 
0.00 
4.42 
10.10 
9.30 
2.79 
40:32 
8.21 
20.03 
17:27 
1.11 
11.92 
9.91 
0.30 
1  .84 
27.92 
10:52 
8.55 
38.87 
12.25 

49.30 


8.79 
28.04 
28.86 


8.88 

8.64 
8.88 

0-01 

8:56 

1.73 
7.15 
4.51 
8.78 
8.08 
8.88 
8.81 
1  .85 
8.28 


0.14 

0:09 

0.05 
0.35 
9.90 
2.20 
0.12 
4.09 
0.74 
0.02 
0.01 
0.25 

o.ie 

0.00 


0.80 

0.»6 

0.98 

0.05 

9.00 

0.0^ 

#72 

1.12 

13:72 

3.42 

0.24 

4  .  00 

2^00 

0.15 

0.09 

3.07 

0.27 

1  .00 

0.00 

4.29 

0.11 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.06 

0.09 

8.00 

1.74 

0.10 

4.32 

0.03 

0.04 

3:21 

0.39 

0.82 

0.01 

0. 10 

0.23 

2.32 

0.04 

8.04 

1  .09 

0.09 

1.09 

2.97 

0.12 

O:40 

0.29 

0.99 

0.42 

0.00 

0:00 

0.25 

0.30 

0.05 

4.34 

0.29 

0.04 

0.04 

0.13 

1.49 

0.95 

0.34 

0.03 

0.01 

0.00 

0.12 

0.00 

0.50 

o.ee 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.11 

0.77 

1.11 

0.70 

.PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL  RESJDENTfAC  CORRECTION 
FACILITY        FACILITY        FACILI TY 


0.00 
0.00 


0:00 
0.00 
0.03 
9.00 
f  .00 
0.07 
0.00 
0.01 
0.91 
0.00 

o:oo 

0  10 

^.01 
0.00 
0.01 
0.00 
0.03 

o:eo 
o.ee 

0.04 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.04 
0.03 
0.00 
0 . 00 

0:02 
e.oe 
0.00 

0.11 

0.10 

0.00 
0.10 
0.00 
0.00 

0.82 

e.oo 

0.04 
0.00 
0.00 
0.03 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 


0:03 

0.03 


0.02 
0.00 

0:05 

0.05 
0:17 
0.00 
0.00 
0.06 
0.01 
0.08 
0.09 
0.01 
0.00 

o.ee 


0.20 
0.00 
0.55 


0.09 
0.00 
0.04 
0:00 
0.00 
0.46 
0.02 
0.02 
0.09 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.08 
0.02 
0.09 
0.10 

0.02 
0.15 
0.01 

o.ee 

0.00 
0.24 
0.47 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.11 


0.07 
0.00 
0.00 


0.30 
0.03 
0.42 
0.15 
0.00 
0.02 
0.04 
0.00 
0  00 

0.43 

0.04 
0  00 


0.13 
0.13 
0.00 
0.44 
0.09 
0.15 
0.05 
0.12 
0.39 
0.00 
0.45 
0.04 
0.02 
0.11 
0: 19 
0.38 
0.  IB 
0.00 
0.27 
0.02 

0.10 
0.00 
0. 10 
0.19 
0.00 
0.12 
0.24 
0.21 
0.00 
0.12 
0.27 
0.07 
0.44 
0.02 


0.10 
0.10 


HOMEBOUND/ 

HOSPITAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


0.00 
0.00 
0.14 

0.03 

0.26 
0.00 
0.00 
0.02 


0.04 

0.01 
0.03 
0.08 
0.19 
0.00 
0.63 
0.13 
0.71 
0.00 
0.29 
0.09 
8.U 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.10 
0.19 
000 
0.07 
0.10 

o.io 
0:03 

0.20 
0.09 
0.14 
3.03 
0.00 
0:03 
0.02 
0.00 
0.04 
0.14 
0.37 
0.01 
0.26 
0.00 
0.05 
0.02 

0.00 


0.00 

e.oB 
e.09 


OATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1900: 
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NUMBER  OF  CMLORtN  3-21  r£WS- OLD  5CRVC0  IN  Dlf  FERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 

DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1984-1969 


SPEECH  JHPStRED 
 — MUMBER  


$1A1£_ 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA - 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALiEORNIX 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OCLAWAlIC 

DJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

F_LqRIDA 

CCdRGiA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

iLLINdiS 

INDIANA 

JOtA__ 

KANSAS_ 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAtNEi 

MARYLAND  

filASSACHQSETTS 
MICHlCAHi 
lilNNESOtA 
S  SSJSSIPPI 
'J4^-M>URI 
«IC<^ !  ^NA 

N5«  HAMPSHIRE 
HFM  JERSEY 

hC<5  ^'5.3^JCO 

f*:^^  tOttK 

:^5TH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  __ 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  Rico 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGIN  I A  - 
WASHINGTON. 
WEST  V+RCiNIA 
WiSCONSlN 
WYOMING. 
AM|RiCAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  -- 

MORTHERN_UAR  I^NAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS    - 

bur:  of   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


REGULAR  RESOURCE  SEPARATE 
CkASSi    ROOM  CLASS 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
SEPARATE  SEPARATE 

SCHOOL.  SCHOOL 
PACILITY  FAClLitY 


PUBtIC  PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITY  FACILITY 


19:492 
1.B53 

ee 

6.793 
69:899 
9.669 
16.681 
$  :292 
1.949 
44.891 
-  164 
2.161 
2.966 
66.921 
46.966 
11.997 
16.673 
17.141 
16.129 
2.662 
2.222 
2.923 
39.434 
3.467 
—6 
969 
4.736 
i:939 
2.699 
1.668 
46:749 
6.243 
24.664 
11,775 
3.996 
47.666 
19.362 
7,979 
99.767 
177 
2.691 
18.236 
466 
29:379 
1.963 
4.661 
2.436 
767 
11.469 
12.666 
17.669 
2,696 


132 


1,299 


_ 

U1 

1 

_  676 
9.991 

291 

1 .129 

223 
6 

21 
242 

6 
6 

2.564 

116 

1 

49 

6 

1.296 

4.699 

— 

99 

— 

1.619 

364 

336 

16 

6 

496 

1.656 

66 

917 

6 

466 

_7 

3 

_9 

6 

76 

69 

-6 

94 

6 

4.964 

1.626 

69 

6 

6 

24:179 

166 

49 

2 

6 

21 

179 

6 

-6 

6 

1.281 

664 

1 

24 

6 

6.133 

4.669 

86 1 

29 

1 

.6 

__6 

347 

6 

6 

74 

942 

— 

-6 

6 

966 

146 

-6 

493 

-6 

6.872 

482 

296 

.9 

77 

96 

3.384 

116 

14 

6 

1.933 

719 

164 

1.697 

6 

19:292 

3:i66 

933 

169 

3 

26.326 

9.646 

996 

699 

261 

2.997 

426 

46 

837 

6 

13.142 

637 

1.997 

8 

19.936 

896 

316 

147 

6 

36.996 

1 .267 

6 

964 

6 

457 

37 

6 

6 

8 

6.766 

723 

.  .6 

i 

6 

232 

136 

111 

6 

6 

386 

967 

6 

-  49 

6 

 6 

1 .437 

37 

9,973 

2 

1.239 

1.626 

13 

16 

6 

3.696 

9.887 

1 .197 

2.112 

6 

14:962 

182 

19 

67 

2 

219 

16 

6 

6 

6 

-6 

9.463 

6 

-  --6 

148 

47 

4t 

6 

2.699 

362 

121 

2 

14 

2.946 

4.178 

329 

8 

6 

457 

249 

36 

6 

6 

64 

66 

6 

5 

6 

1.876 

42 

4 

34 

6 

9.672 

—i 

6 

3 

X 

-3.666 

393 

126 

9 

6 

96.316 

6.738 

2.992 

323 

2 

3.693 

36 

42 

19 

6 

123 

336 

16 

69 

6 

28.746 

924 

4 

6 

3 

329 

36 

92 

6 

166 

192 

3 

9 

6 

_6 

_6 

6 

6 

6 

28B 

99 

12 

1 

1 

-6 

-6 

3 

6 

6 

27 

39 

6 

6 

6 

-4 
22 


9 
1 
6 
6 
14 
9 


176 
6 


36 
1 


12 


1 
2 
6 
19 
6 
1 


»>DRRECt  ION 
FACiL iTY 


a 

6 

113 

e 


U.S.  k  INSULaR  areas  731.349 
96  STATES.  D.C.  k  P.R.  729,963 


297, 196 
297  129 


6 

55.322 
99.267 


16. 9n 
16,966 


27,719 

2'  "19 


313 
313 


293 
293 


6 
6 

1 
-6 
13 
26 
8 
2 
Z 
4 


22 
7 
24 
28 


299 
299 


HOME BOUND/ 

-HOSPiTAL 

ENVSRONMENT 


6 

e 

66 

11 

6 
6 
6 
6 

e 
e 

6 

-6 
2.997 
81 
2 
6 
122 
46 
216 
6 
14 

16 
6 
6 
-6 
89 
21 
6 
26 
73 
154 
6 

1  .694 

23 
6 
31 
1 
1 
9 
22 
15 
17 
197 
6 
9 
8 
6 
1 
6 
6 


6 

5,232 
5,232 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1»66. 
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PERCENT  OF  CHiLOREN  3  -  2t  YfAfS  OLD  SERVeLiiJ  birrE«EKT  EOUCaTiOnAl  tt^^  ^  TiOuUEHT  3 
DURING  SCHOOL  Y£AR 

  -     SPEECH- JWAlREb 

 ■  ■  —  PERCENT-^  ~  .  


STATE 


CLASS  KWW 


ALABAItfA 
ALA$|(A 
ARIZONA 
ARKAMSAS  _ 

CALifemiiA 
cdtdRAOo 

OONMECnCUT 
DCLAWAKE 

OlSTRjCt  OF  COLUMBIA 

FXORlDA 

OCOI^niA 

HAW.  i  j 

IDAHOl 

ILLINOIS 

iNDtAMA 

KANSAS- - 

KENTuqnr, 

LOU^SiAHA 

ittlMC  

i!ARrLA||0__ 

MASSikCHUSETTS 

HI  914  CAN 

MIHHESOTA. 

MISSLSSIPPI 

iUSSOURj 

HOMTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEH  HAVSHiRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXiCO 
NEW-VORK  - 
HOSTM  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  = 
OKLAHOHA 
OREGON  ___ 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  mco- 

KHO£>E  JSLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEIBKMT 

VIRGINIA  _ 

WASHINGTON. 

WEST  VIRCINiA 

HI  SCONS  IN 

im^*iiNc_ 

AMt'i<jCAN  SAMOA 

isam     L 

NORTHERN.IIARIJ^NAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 


t9.M 
6ft. 69 
•  .75 

7i.66 
93. 3S 
7f.S4 
79.79 
72:71 
66.73 
66.63 
6:67 
91.75 
55.61 
83.62 
99.15 
74.71 
69.43 
69:61 
63.41 
46.53 
B.7> 
6.26 
91.66 
16.14 
6.66 
11.55 
96.67 
J7:61 
65.67 
63.78 
66.92 
73.67 
66.15 
43.93 
96:35 
63.22 
93.75 
71.49 
69.44 
16.59 
95.54 
96.31 
7.29 
67.83 
-2.21 
94.96 
77.7* 
2.36 
96.12 
97.  #9 
99.99 
65.28 
9.66 
68.64 


mClC      PRIVATE        -11  1 

^    SEPARATE  SEPARATE        PUBCiC  PRIVATE 

SEPARATE  -SCHOOL     SCHOOL    RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 

CLASS      FACILITY  FACILITY      FaCilITY  FaCILiTV 


21.91 
67.24 
26.74 

j:46 
26.36 

3.66 
26:22 

4.37 

9.76 
66.69 

6.68 
28.43 

6.47 

6:66 

6.52 

4.74 
27.67 

6.44 
29.21 
76.16 
66.51 

5.99 
66.36 
92.36 
93.19 

3.16 
75:61 

7.32 
12.97 

6.66 
14:96 

6.46 
95.69 

6.66 
6.66 

23.62 
-3.81 
46.66 

2.11 
-9.26 
92.49 
16.46 
62.97 
43.65 

3.92 
99.69 

2.75 

6.63 

6.6e 

11.71 
6.66 
13.92 


6.93 
C.52 
9.82 
1.21 
5:66 
4.96 
8.36 
6:39 
3.64 
?'8l 
6.44 
7.36 
15.46 
6.72 
6.66 
3.84 
1.22 
1.94 
15.57 
16.67 
12.27 
16.46 
6.97 
3.31 
4.95 
3.66 
6.75 
7.99 
4.16 
17.31 
2.39 

12:61 

16.16 
6.67 
5.47 
6.66 

6.72 

3.24 
6.26 

26.16 
2.16 
6.21 
6.62 
1.22 
9.93 
•  :43 

16.71 
1.75 
6.32 
1.16 
6. Be 
2. 46 
6. 68 

18.64 


6.61 

7  26 
6.66 
•••^ 

4:23 
6.52 


17 
66 
17 
16 
66 
62 
11 


6.89 

6.66 

1.63 
6.51 
1.57 
2.16 
1.96 
6.11 
16.16 
1.64 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
3:99 
6.66 
6.66 

i.19 

3.29 
6.67 
6.29 
6.66 
6.23 
1.66 

6:49 

3. 99 
6.66 

6. 62 
6:66 
6  .  42 
4.39 
6.96 
6.91 
6.61 

b:b2 

6.66 
6.49 
166.66 
6.66 


- 

• .  r« 

6.69 

6.68 

*  •>  1  ? 

6: 66 

6.68 

6.66 

6.66 

•  — 

6.13 

6.66 

6.61 

6.66 

6.12 

•  .  3  » 

6 .66 

6.68 

It  ~  92 

6.66 

6. 68 

6 . 66 

6.66 

6.61 

6 .61 

A  AA 

6 .66 
6.68 

P .  9*9 

6.66 

A  At 

6 .66 

6.68 

A  Ma 

6.66 

6. 62 

V  .  wv 

6 .66 

6.68 

B .  66 

6.66 

\  HA 

S .  B9 

6 . 69 

6:68 

a  MA 

6 . 31 

6.88 

9 .00 

6.66 

»a .»  c 

6:66 

6.66 

a  A'X 

6 . 61 

6.66 

9  Mi 

« .  O-t 

6 .66 

6.56 

6.66 

6.88 

6 . 66 

-- 

a  ii*t 

B.66 

6.61 

'A  (HA 

6*66 

6. 86 

6  •  66 

6.66 

6.66 

"  •  ir  r 

6 .66 

6  .BS* 

6 . 66 

6  .Q6 

8  .86 

1 .62 

6 .66 

1 .23 

16  '99 

A  AO 

6 .66 

B  •  1» 

6 .66 

8  .86 

9:ei 

6. 66 

6.83 

6. 29 

6.61 

6. 66 

6.86 

6.66 

16. 79 

6. 86 

6.66 

6. 26 

6:66 

6.86 

6.62 

613 

6.61 

6. 66 

6. 66 

8.86 

6. 66 

6.86 

8.86 

61? 

6.66 

6.66 

6.17 

8. 86 

8.86 

6.69 

6.82 

8.84 

6. 63 

6:66 

8.66 

6.46 

6.86 

6.62 

e.23 

6.86 

8.86 

2:e7 

6.66 

6.83 

6.66 

6.61 

6.66 

6.77 

6. 86 

8.86 
8.80 

6.66 

6.86 

6.66 

6:66 

8.66 

6.84 

8.64 

6.86 

6.66 

6.86 

8.86 

e.66 

6.86 

6.86 

CORRECTION 
/ACILI_TY 


6.68 
6. 67 
6. 68 
6.1_2 
8. 68 
6  62 
6.68 
6. 68 
666 
6. 66 
6. 68 
6. 66 
6. 68 


8.66 
6. 66 
8.86 
e.66 
6. 69 
8. 66 
^.68 
6. 61 
6. 61 
8.81 
6.86 
8.66 


6.64 
8.68 
8.67 
6.16 
6.66 
8.82 


8.66 
e.86 

'  66 


8.'o^ 

e  Bi 

8.^0 
8.86 
6  62 
8.66 
8.86 
6.8i 
8.00 
8.80 
8.80 


HOMEBbUND/ 

HOSRIIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


6-68 
6. 88 

8  71 

814 

6  00 
8.88 
6.88 
6.66 
6.66 
8. 88 
6.8i 
6.86 
28.93 
6.66 
6.64 
6.60 
1.84 
6.18 
6.71 
8.80 
8.67 

0.06 

8.83 
8.88 
6.00 
6.60 
3.04 
0.03 
6.06 
0.08 
6.27 
3.92 

6.00 

9.10 
6.21 
6.60 
3.26 
0.03 
0.00 
0.89 
6.08 
6.02 
0.20 
5.01 

0.00 

0.04 
0.00 
0.08 
0.^4 

a.ee 

0.00 


ViiciN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN 

AFFA 1 RS 

166. 

.68 

6 

.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6, 

.86 

6 

.88 

8. 

.06 

6  00 

0 

.00 

(;:$.  ie  INSULAR 

AREAS 

64. 

66 

26 

.33 

4.96 

6.97 

2. 

,46 

8 

.83 

0. 

,e3 

0.03 

0 

,46 

96  STATES,  b.C. 

*  P.R. 

64. 

76 

26, 

.36 

4. 91 

6.97 

2. 

46 

8. 

.83 

0 

03 

6.63 

0. 

46 

DATA  AS  or  ocroeE*  «,  «m«. 


E-50 

5~  fir 
t>0 


Tabic  EC! 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  3 


21  mRiS-OLd  SERVED-JN-OIFFERENT  EOOCATlONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
OQRINC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1984-1985 

MCNTALCy  REIAROEO   

 NUMBER  


STATE 


PUBLiC-  -PRIVATE 

J   ::    separate  separate 

RECOCAR  RESOaRCE  SEPARATE    SCHOOL  SCHOOL 

CLASS-       ROOM        CLASS      FACILITY  FACILITY 


PUBLiC  PRIVATE 
RESiOENtlAL  REStbENTfAL 
FACILITY  FACILITY 


CORRECT iON 
FAC I L I TY 


HOMEBOUNO/ 

IHdSPMAC  - 
ENVIRONMENT 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA- 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECT i cut 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

C€OffCiA 

MA«A_I  I 

IDAHO 

j  LL  i  HO  i  S 

INDIANA 

JOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUIS  I  ANA 

MAtNEi 

MARYLAND-  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN: 

MINNESOTA 

HISSISSIP**! 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NE0RAt>KA. 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MOJCO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  __ 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERtO  Rico 

RH(  jE  island 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  D/lXOTA 

TFNNESS'cE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

SIRGINJA  - 

WASH  I NCTON_ 

W£St  VIRGIN i A 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING. 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  --   

NOR'^HERN_UARl  ANAS 

TRUST  TERRJ TORIES 

V I RGiN- ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  STATES,  D.C.  ft  P.R. 


12 .542 

_ 

21 .472 

8 

36 

127 

237 

32 

1 

9 

*  .782 

958 

6 

212 

953 

.698 

4.675 

173 

1 :698 

656 

356 

25.466 

226 

66 

1  .651 

2.896 

663 

6 

1 98 

633 

3.631 

761 

163 

36 

678 

391 

656 

5 

349 

451 

162 

176 

6 

776 

17 . 4*2 

7,54C 

42 

121 

1 1 .169 

1 3 .363 

762 

2 

26 

297 

1  .617 

55 

12 

16 

366 

2.312 

-  -1 

15 

319 

2 ,  t43 

22, 138 

5,676 

1 ,916 

1 5 

2  [797 

1 6.794 

2,965 

e 

59 

2  [743 

9.217 

-  6 

-  39 

-  633 

4.646 

266 

266 

996 

16 .768 

7, 417 

1 ,896 

28 

531 

3.776 

3)791 

2,632 

1 ,691 

~-  0 

2.677 

1 . 292 

-  213 

354 

-  38 

866 

2 ,664 

3, 178 

256 

2  326 

18 .735 

5  i  1 97 

'  556 

791 

2  522 

11   1  ?8 

8 ,995 

1,611 

76 

253 

4 

7  [232 

3!  269 

Q 

5 ,  r  ''3 

'  364 

121 

1 66 

5  994 

11  ,151 

2, 265 

346 

1 99 

289 

835 

66 

8T5 

3  664 

372 

12 

1 

24 

*355 

145 

396 

6 

577 

1*6 

-  223 

--4 

489 

167 

432 

6,637 

1 ,776 

636 

189 

1  .623 

1  ,424 

34 

6 

54 

2.479 

19,789 

7,699 

1  ,828 

1  ,743 

13.965 

8,213 

2,661 

161 

196 

1  ,449 

123 

912 

5.967 

37.966 

269 

187 

-6 

5.264 

6,193 

-68 

-33 

833 

_  365 

1,824 

656 

142 

327 

3.261 

25,697 

4,661 

2,496 

esb 

11 .664 

6,493 

674 

266 

__t5 

29 

931 

__1 

238 

1  .676 

9.228 

7,623 

1 ,642 

454 

19 

1  ,643 

497 

6 

114 

356 

7  253 

7,679 

923 

457 

636 

23.661 

2,862 

1,255 

83 

265 

756 

1  ,816 

689 

12 

641 

558 

1 ,662 

-  6 

86 

63 

2.143 

11,641 

1  ,649 

78 

374 

2.793 

6,616 

234 

737 

3.943 

4,767 

662 

9 

56& 

3.464 

7,392 

631 

7 

49 

176 

368 

73 

3 

-8 

116 

-  6 

42 

6 

98 

166 

376 

71 

6 

36 

216 

176 

6 

6 

33,7^2 

262.6  IS 

568,167 

56,282 

14,755 

33.616 

2f 2.163 

367,553 

58, 169 

14, 755 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

16 

2 

.6 

396 

16 

26 

26 

-  — 

— 

16 

■"^ 

137 

8 

6 

93 

243 

112 

2 

— 

6 

8 

9 

11 

9 

27 

6 

6 

82 

166 

6 

6 

451 

36 

1 

19 

41 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

.6 

.6 

136 

828 

24 

24 

355 

2 

6 

17 

176 

— 

99 

121 

52 

6 

23 

156 

4 

11 

96 

696 

1  — 

44 

6 

114 

22 

-6 

2 

125 

23 

26 

26 

185 

156 

24 

266 

169 

6 

29 

6 

162 

6 

226 

336 

52 

22 

67 

271 

6 

47 

-46 

_4 

2 

a 

143 

58 

217 

19 

6 

6 

6 

6 

X 

3 

36 

.6 

.2 

1 ,226 

35 

19 

36 

e6 

6 

—  4 

2 

624 

397 

1  Afl 

155 

78 

98 

89 

6 

12 

6 

29 

8,471 

6 

287 

22 

499 

e 

2 

96 

143 

142 

33 

216 

56 

263 

186 

35 

48 

6 

778 

39 

19 

9 

1 

536 

-4 

92 

134 

^26 

76 

6 

2 

294 

13 

7 

22 

171 

6« 

33 

864 

1 

0 

6 

19 

1 

16 

.6 

32 

136 

66 

41 

-7 

115 

6 

27 

36 

144 

2 

1 

6 

3?7 

6 

6 

6 

75 

11 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

6 

72 

6 

6 

17,724 

2,815 

1 ,361 

3,936 

17,724 


2,742 


1  ,361 


3,936 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 


Tabic  EC! 


PERCENT  OF  CHILORCN  3  -  21-YlARS  QLO  SERVED  IN  DIFFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  Env;R0NMENTS 
DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  I9i34-19B5 

  .MENTALLT  RETARDED 

'*  ■  PERCENT-  


STATE 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

  SEPARATE  SEPARATE  PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

^rf^.kt'^  ^^IS^^^  SEPARATE     SCHOOL-     SCHOOL  RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 

^^SS        ROOy        CLASS_     FACiUTY  FACILITY  FACILITY  FACILITY 


ALABAMA 

ACASKA- 

ARJZONA_ 

AUKANSAS 

CAL IFOHN I  A 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEtAWWE  

D  I  SJRICT  OF  COLUHBIA 

FLORIDA 

KORCIA 

HAW4lI  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

KURYLAND  -  - 

MASSACHUSE  i TS 

UICHICAN_ 

BINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MfSSpURl 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVAOAi  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEH  OCRSEY 
NEW  MeXJCO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
PHHO  __ 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTD  RICO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOOTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  _ 
VER>aONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

mrOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  - 

NORTHERN  BAR I AK AS 
TRUST_TERR I  TORIES 

VIRGIN  Islands 

bor:  or  {ndian  affairs 

U.S.  It  Insular  areas 

ae  STATES.  O.C.  Ifc  P.R. 


36. B6 

e.ee 

6.99 
3.16 
1.23 
3.83 
2.82 
8.88 
0.88 
8.47 
1.38 
8:38 
8.98 
8.87 
8.48 
8.97 
4.69 
4.18 

8.94 

8.26 
18.94 
1  -88 
8.88 

8:49 
12.68 
15.99 
2.61 
9|f.39 
1  .52 
6.64 
8.17 
6.62 
18.68 
t:69 

8.ee 

2e.46 
8.98 
4.19 
1.17 
5.98 
1. 18 
2.86 

2.28 

7  . 52 
?5.76 

8.43 

3.98 

7.48 

4.15 

6.91 

4.62 

9.37 


7.17 
4:68 
4.79 


29 . 47 
85.93 
53.25 
2.83 
24  .98 
12:26 
38.38 
29.48 
3.83 
43. 19 
5*.9-1 
i^:95 
8.57 
12.84 
22.39 
i0.2B 
52.39 
29 . 68 
57:31 
11  .33 
8«.92 
48.54 
29.77 
48.28 
29.84 
18.87 
78.69 
36.99 
9:88 
3.94 
37.84 
7.59 
52.79 

18:94 

43.83 
?.49 
S.9S 
54.25 
2.27 
47.19 
39.29 
42.67 
79.45 
28.61 
23.52 
14.65 
29.11 
35.68 
27.73 
22.58 
69.86 
16.58 


43.83 
26.83 
26.62 


63 . 11 
54.99 
18.83 
26.19 
'^1.94 
-^.25 
58.74 
21  .92 
32.82 
87.52 
51.45 
78.26 
87.29 
87.98 
73.32 
79.24 
78.94 
36.89 
29.72 
27.86 
36.88 
18.45 
37.96 
45.83 
92.88 
99.^9 
93.94 
7.38 
15.74 
19.46 
68.68 
51 .56 
68.66 
31.16 
68.28 
78.22 
51.29 
44.79 
68.76 
32.82 
72.85 
35.94 
26.42 
49:16 
9. 66 
51  .39 
44.77 
75.58 
62.78 
47.29 
68.22 
46.67 
8.88 
62.85 


35.46 

52.37 
52.39 


8.82 
7.42 
8.88 
1 .28 

13.97 
19.13 
36.43 
26.35 
28.94 
2.99 
3.88 
*^.84 
13.97 
12.94 

3.24 
9.38 

22.28 
4.96 

44.99 
1 .9»i 

-4.22 

28. 34 
3.84 

1 1  .28 
5.17 
8.24 

42.35 
<>.35 

16.2? 
1  .2^' 

21.6? 
7  60 
6.81 
8.54 

8:?3 

15.96 
12.61 
4.31 
8:88 
5.33 
8.88 
5.43 
4.32 
19.56 
8.29 
7.17 

6.86 

5.14 

9.69 
25.38 
11  .72 


8.88 
6.29 
6.29 


8.23 
3.61 
7.99 
8.81 
8.88 
3.16 

e:28 

12.61 

e.  17 

8:ei 

8.83 
8.57 
9.88 
8.88 
8.88 
4.21 
8:i4 
6.55 
7.51 
3.94 
2.81 
8.29 

8.96 

1.71 
8.88 
8:82 
8.65 
16.49 
5:75 
6.88 
5.68 
8.38 

8.3^ 
8.2? 
3.^9 
8.84 
8.99 
18.62 
2.32 
6.42 
2.69 

e;29 
8.34 

3.63 
8.53 
2.44 
8.89 
8.86 
e.46 
8.88 
8.88 


8.  dO 

2.ie 

2;  18 


8.78 
8.82 
2.75 

2. 88 
4.71 

C  e6 
«  32 
4.74 
2:63 
8.88 
8.42 
I  .55 
1  .44 
1  .96 
8.73 
5.41 
2.44 
1.77 

8:66 

8.71 
1  .83 
2.61 
1  .34 
8.26 
i  .  14 
8.88 
8.26 

11.14 
3:11 
1.91 
8.59 
8.88 

15.69 
4.13 
3.51 

e.5B 

8.17 
3.85 
2:74 
1  .62 
1.73 
8.59 
8.83 
8.84 
8.93 

1  :2e 

1  .45 
2.66 

9.96 
8.88 
8.86 


8.88 
8.18 

en 

8.16 
2.17 
8  .  49 
1  .97 
8.42 
8.12 
8.88 
8.88 
2.54 
8.81 

8.84 
8.82 

8.47 
8.33 
8.55 
8.88 

8.41 
8.88 
8.13 
4.26 
8:88 
3.32 
8.32 
8.88 
1.22 
8.38 
8.66 
8:88 
8.88 
3.49 
8.  15 
8.24 
1  .49 
8.82 

4.85 

8.8B 

8.21 

8:88 

8.67 

8.45 

8.88 

8.82 

8.  88 

1.46 

8.88 

8.17 


8.88 
2.52 
2.93 


14.34 
8.48 
8.39 


CORRECTION 
FACILITY 


8.88 
8.84 
8.14 
8.86 
8.88 
8.84 
8.28 
8.88 
8. 88 
8.88 
8.35 
8.23 
8.87 
8  .88 

8.88 
8.85 
8.34 
8.88 
8.37 
8.89 
8:12 
8.88 
8.17 
8:23 
8.88 
8.37 
8.88 
8.88 
8.17 
8.14 
8.79 
8.22 
8.88 
8.53 
8.82 

8.72 
8.88 
8.39 
8  .27 
8:88 
8.84 
8.11 
8.88 
8.88 
8.26 
8.28 
8.81 
8.88 
8.27 
8.88 
8.88 


8.88 
6.  19 
f^,  19 


HOttEBOUND/ 

HOSPITAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


8.23 
8.88 
8.  18 

1  .  88 

8.62 

8.88 

8.88 

8.87 

8.88 

8.88 

8.87 

8.87 

8.45 

8.3: 

8.44 

8.88 

8.84 

8.28 

8.71 

8.88 

1:43 

8.53 

8.23 

9:24 

8.88 

8.11 

8117 

8.33 

8.87 

8.45 

8.32 

1  .39 

8.84 

8.48 

8.81 

8.51 

3.84 

8.88 

8.69 

8.12 

8:13 

2.9B 

8.54 

1.35 

8.85 

8.3B 

8.88 

8:85 

0.27 

8.88 

8.80 


8  .80 
0.50 
8.58 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1966. 


Table  ECl 


NUMBEK  OF  CHILDREN  3 


21  YflARS.  OtO.SERVEO_lN  DIFFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
O'JRINC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1984-1985 


EBOTlONALLT-DXSTOReED 
- —  — NUyfiER  


REGULAR  RESOURCE  SEP>J(ATE 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
SEPARATE  SEPARATE 
SCHOOL  SCHOOL 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 


CORRECTION 


HOMEBOUND/ 
HOSPITAL 


STATE 

CLASS 

ROOM 

CUSS 

FACILITY 

FACILITY 

FACILITY 

FACILITY 

FAC 

ILITY 

ENViRONMCl 

ALABAMA 

3,M4 

1 .249 

75 

— 

— 

_ 

ALASKA 

35 

-67 

191 

9 

9 

i 

19 

=  4 

3 

ARJ  Z0IIA_ 

-  _• 

4.26t 

427 

9 

99 

9 

266 

66 

9 

ARKANSAS 

113 

152 

243 

5 

123 

19 

22 

2 

7 

CALIFORNIA 

497 

464 

5.915 

— 

1  .638 

— 

43 

_ 

COCOiADO 

1 .915 

3.137 

2.486 

37 

3 

93 

231 

9 

392 

CONNECTICUT 

4.519 

1  .879 

3.663 

799 

819 

73 

1  .493 

918 

OCtAWARC 

413 

1.982 

659 

269 

7 

76 

17 

216 

136 

DJSIRXCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

-  -  -• 

-  191 

238 

-  127 

124 

9 

151 

9 

9 

FLOftlDA 

1  .572 

8.287 

9.125 

2.368 

176 

63 

217 

9 

9 

GCbftCIA 

123 

13.815 

2.598 

759 

8 

266 

39 

27 

3 

HAflAil 

63 

129 

257 

9 

3 

7 

42 

7 

9 

IDAHO 

149 

-  182 

194 

--9 

33 

18 

42 

-16 

-9 

ILLINOIS 

2.127 

5.969 

12.914 

8.151 

2.266 

228 

477 

568 

89 

INDIANA 

78 

979 

4.732 

368 

8 

199 

26 

8 

14 

JOH«_ 

192 

2:975 

3.483 

— 

9 

119 

44 

KANSAS 

94 

1.792 

1.37f 

__9 

49 

211 

9 

665 

14 

KENTUCKY 

272 

721 

786 

566 

21 

41 

25 

3 

95 

i:OUXSIANA 

84 

i.:^93 

1.818 

343 

461 

122 

49 

9 

MAINE 

.  _• 

:.494 

1.398 

481 

19 

178 

345 

68 

282 

MARYLAND 

115 

545 

936 

1  .462 

366 

332 

126 

24 

98 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.593 

12.197 

3.359 

356 

944 

119 

191 

15 

129 

MICMJCAN 

19.373 

&.628 

3.912 

1 :5i6 

37 

697 

9 

23 

6 

MINNESOTA 

724 

3.149 

963 

1 .762 

38 

e 

1 ,217 

Mississippi 

-9 

163 

265 

28 

3 

-9 

59 

2 

9 

aiSSOQRI 

134 

4,871 

2.774 

81 

d96 

94 

9 

49 

64 

MONTANA 

394 

133 

246 

22 

B 

26 

59 

-6 

-  -4 

NEBRASKA 

355 

1.576 

167 

6 

8 

9 

49 

42 

173 

NEVADA  -1  -- 

-35 

476 

286 

169 

-9 

2 

6 

1 

e 

NEir  HAMPSHIRE 

839 

291 

-  143 

19 

173 

19 

194 

5 

--8 

NEW  JERSEY 

1.953 

2.718 

6.332 

976 

3.297 

261 

89 

199 

323 

NEW  MEXXCd 

945 

511 

1 .223 

15 

6 

66 

6 

28 

-  e 

NEW  YO«K  

485 

7: 881 

23*741 

5.435 

2.313 

799 

3.766 

699 

748 

NVm  1 n  yAnUL 1 NA 

1  . 184 

2.419 

2 . 421 

374 

6 

499 

91 

132 

229 

NORTH  OAKbtA 

240 

89 

29 

8 

9 

.7 

.9 

LRf  J  U  

1 79 

325 

2 . 786 

3 .997 

41 

338 

9 

26 

243 

OKLAHOMA 

255 

793 

19 

28 

92 

-9 

9 

Z5 

CMEGON 

BB4 

298 

818 

249 

195 

91 

198 

164 

PEIiNSrLVANiA 

847 

2.343 

8.792 

1.213 

3.497 

99 

76 

1  . 

,135 

393 

PUEHIO  RJCO 

m7 

"^4 

727 

121 

-4 

9 

9 

9 

91 

RHODE  ISLAND 

271 

32 

458 

1 

139 

9 

91 

27 

-12 

SOUTH  CAjlOLINA 

499 

3,  M6 

1.827 

169 

1 

68 

42 

79 

29 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

39 

213 

75 

9 

19 

16 

127 

9 

14 

TENNESSEE 

391 

1.914 

1.999 

179 

_9 

312 

-8 

XI 

69 

TEXAS 
□TAR  _ 

439 
4.385 

15.766 
5.426 

1 .955 
1 .189 

898 
396 

97 
47 

19t 
69 

49 
9 

99 

122 

592 
289 

VERMONT 

162 

134 

_  _16 

42 

-6 

-3 

32 

-9 

19 

VIRCiNiA 

81 

2.986 

3.652 

1.263 

^67 

263 

652 

215 

11 

WASHINCXON 

159 

1 . 185 

1 .248 

6 

91 

9 

73 

15 

WEST  yiRCIf<l/ 

397 

591 

732 

54 

1 1 

23 

6 

39 

-6 

WISCONSIN 

1.318 

8.?38 

2.419 

48 

26 

99 

I 

35 

29 

WYOMINO  - 

257 

299 

252 

36 

1 

4 

42 

31 

8 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

-9 

9 

6 

2 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

6UAM 

11 

3 

34 

J 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

NORTHERN  MAR  4  AH»;  ' 

TROST-TERRITORT  S 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  or  INDiAN  ArFAiRS 

29 

191 

9 

9 

9 

34 

9 

9 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

44. 183 

128.362 

124.983 

32 . 1 32 

17.979 

e,337 

9.953 

5. 

965 

5.957 

9i  STATES.  D.C.  It  P  R. 

44.152 

126.198 

124,875 

32.129 

17.979 

6.337 

9.919 

5. 

965 

5.957 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 


ERIC 


li^le  Eei 


PERCENT  OF  CMItDREN  3 


«  YEARS  OUS  SERViO  IN-DiFFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENV r RON'iENTS 
:>URtNC  SCHOOt  YEAR  1984-1965 

EMdt iONAtLY  b< StuRBEO 
 PERCENT  


STATE 


AUiAMA 

ACASKA. 

ARjZOHA 

ARKANSAS 

CACJ^OdNIA 

CpLOfVAOO 

COWIECtlCUT 

DEtAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 

f LOR  I  DA 

CeORGlA 

HAWA^I  I 

iOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCICy 

LOUISIANA 

MA+NE 

HARtCAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHICAN 

0INNESOTA 

MISSIJISIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA:^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEH  aERSET 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  roRk 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHib 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  R4 CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
yiRfilNIA  _ 
WASH  I NCTON 
WEST  V^RCINiA 
WISCONSIN 

WnrOMlNC  

AMERICAN  SAIIOA 
COAM    -  1 
NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  iSLANbS 


REGULAR  RESOURCE 
CLASS  ROOM 


PUBLiC  PRiVAtE 

  SEPARATE  SEPARATE  ::PUBL4C  -PRIVATE 

SEPARATE    SCHOOL      SCHOOL  RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 

CLASS       FACILITY  FACILITY  FACILITY  FACILITY 


74.  43 

14,44 

e.ee 

16.69 
3.26 
23:33 
32.82 
14.42 

i.ee 

7.93 
9.79 

12. 4i 
28.44 
7.12 
2.26 
3.29 
2.24 
19.76 
1.68 

e.ee 

2.87 
-8  26 
46.35 

9.38 

e.ee 

1 .5? 
36.92 
15.83 

3.69 
49.23 

6.93 
33.92 

1.81 
19.99 
64.81 

2.54 

e.ee 

35.26 
3  37 
3.63 

23.96 
8.26 
7.75 

ie.33 

2:21 
36.83 
39.69 

e:94 

5. 43 
21 . 46 
42.42 
26.66 

6.66 
22.45 


48.48 
82 . 85 
22.45 
4.67 
38.22 
12.13 
37.76 
13.63 
31.71 
78.31 
25.39 
38.92 
19.96 
28.83 
35.15 
42.76 
26.57 
38.12 
35.97 
13.61 
66.52 
23.15 
46.34 
34.75 
54.57 
17.63 
66.72 
52.89 
15.49 
17.64 
18.34 
17.89 
33.23 

4.62 

22.71 

:i.6i 

12.94 
23.49 
41.67 
55.36 
42.35 
34.68 
79:23 
43.37 
32.92 
23.34 
42:36 
31  .66 
83.76 
29.18 

e.ee 

6.12 


24.  12 
66.63 
8.36 
33.89 
66.34 
38.24 
26.68 
22.78 
32.42 
48.62 
14.73 
56.99 
19.65 
46.23 
Si  .  47 
58.99 
32.69 
31.14 
45.47 
31.58 
23.36 
16.46 
17:48 
12.37 
43.71 
32:37 
36.73 
7.67 
31 :7C 
11.62 
41.68 
43.98 
51.66 
33.26 
22.88 
39:99 
62.66 
24.97 
46.55 
56.18 
46.56 
36.23 
14.91 
34.63 
fi.63 
9:91 
3.93 
46.92 
45.38 
39.46 
22.15 
28.34 
6.68 
69.39 


1 .43 

..  .- 

2 .66 

6.66 

6.  32 

4.76 

8.68 

1 .92 

6.66 

5.21 

6.74 

18. 17 

1  .48 

3.25 

21  .21 

_  ..r 

6.49 

6.64 

6.65 

3.42 

5: 12 

9.95 

6.53 

16.19 

9 .39 

6.24 

2 . 44 

6.59 

17.14 

16.  73 

6.66 

28.38 

1 1 .94 

6.89 

8.42 

1 .69 

4.  36 

6.66 

1 .62 

8.17 

6.66 

6.59 

1  .38 

6. 27 

e.ee 

6.36 

3.44 

8.62 

26.66 

7.  59 

8.74 

4.66 

1 1 . 53 

6.66 

4.73 

6.77 

- 

6.66 

1  .86 

-    ■  — 

6:68 

1 .67 

5.83 

6.68 

22 .19 

6.83 

1 .62 

6:99 

8.99 

16.84 

3.65 

— 

11 .5^ 

6.  46 

4.24 

8.31 

36.91 

9.19 

6.29 

3.15 

i  .96 

2.61 

6.65 

6.35 

6 .75 

6.  17 

4.61 

6.86 

21 . 87 

_ 

6.49 

- 

5 .97 

6.64 

6  .86 

12.58 

8.95 

8. 13 

1 . 19 

e.ee 

2 .82 

6: 66 

3.59 

6.48 

6 . 66 

6 . 66 

6.66 

2 .67 

14'44 

eiee 

6.22 

6.06 

6.77 

.3:33 

1  .46 

8.61 

6.42 

21  .44 

1  .72 

6.59 

6.54 

e.ee 

2.37 

e.ee 

11 :6i 

5.63 

4.72 

8.19 

5.14 

6.11 

6.18 

1.25 

7.46 

1  .54 

e.ee 

44.61 

6.36 

4.66 

e.ee 

e.69 

2.49 

6:  *9 

e.ee 

9.77 

4.19 

3.63 

4.23 

6.76 

19.69 

6.38 

e.42 

9.35 

6:31 

6:e6 

6.66 

8.69 

12.79 

6.66 

8:65 

2.73 

8.9? 

6.99 

e.69 

6:66 

3.78 

3.48 

29.29 

6.14 

e.i7 

It  .71 

8.27 

4.31 

8.29 

6.  51 

6.26 

3.34 

e.3C 

6.  ;e 

e.ee 

16.32 

1.»7 

*>  74 

7.86 

14.36 

7.76 

7.31 

6.29 

3.34 

e.ee 

2.91 

6.59 

1;  24 

@.32 

6.44 

6.18 

0.83 

^:  61 

4.27 

6.1 1 

9.45 

4.72 

188.68 

6.66 

e.ee 

e.ee 

2.64 

6.66 

> .  66 

e.ee 

CORRECTION 
_FAClLlTr 


1:27 
1  .71 
e.36 
6:96 

e.ee 

8.87 

7.61 
6.66 
6.66 
6.49 
i:38 
3.69 
i.96 


15.87 
6.12 
1 .13 
■  .64 
6.66 
6.63 
6.16 
6.88 
6.43 
6.57 

e.ee 

1.78 
6.11 

e.39 

1.25 
6.93 
1  .93 
1  .81 
1.80 
6.46 

e.ee 

6.27 

e.  ee 
2.39 
1 .31 
e.ee 

6.58 
6.45 
1  .62 

e.ee 

2.  4 J 
2.65 
1  .89 
6.32 
3.40 

e.ee 
e.ee 


BUR.  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS 

8 

.73 

44, 

.16 

32 

.31 

e.ee 

8 

•  86 

8.66 

1 1 

e 

U.S.  *  INSULAR 

AREAS 

1 1  , 

.79 

34. 

22 

33 

34 

8.57 

4; 

86 

1  .69 

2, 

.41 

1 

96  STATES.  D.C. 

*  P  R. 

11  . 

79 

34 

22 

33 

.33 

8.58 

4. 

,68 

1  .69 

2. 

,41 

1 

HOMEBOUND/ 

-ridSPlTAb 

ENVIRONMENT 


6.95 
6.66 
1  .63 

3.68 

4.82 

6:66 
6.66 
6.62 

e.ee 
e.ee 

6.27 
6.42 

e.75 

6.33 
3.76 

dee 

6.31 
3.46 

e.71 
e.ee 

15.63 

1.92 

e.75 

6.51 
7.32 

e.ee 

6.62 
2.13 

e.ee 

1  .63 
3.62 
7.3J 
3  45 
3.12 
6.54 
2.17 
7.63 
1  .66 
'i?.41 
2.78 
2.37 
2.98 
2.43 
2.46 
e.  12 
0.55 
6.32 
6.18 
6.67 

e.ee 
e.ee 


e.ee 
1 .59 
1 .59 


Data  as  of  October  i.  1986. 


Tabic  ECl 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  3  -  2l  YCARS  OLD  _SEflVED_J  N  blTrERE^iT  EDOCATiOnAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
bURlNC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1984-1985 

  HAR0_Or  HEARING  ft  DEAF 

^  ~  ■■—  -NUMBER  


_S1A_TE_ 


PUBLIC  PR.lyATE 
:       SEPARATE  SEPARATE 
RECDU*R  RESOUi^ce  S^PA^Att    SCHOOL  -SCHOOL 


ACABAUA 

ALASKA 

AR  i  ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLOR  ADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DECAVARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAt  t 

I : AHb- 

ULINOIS 

I  N_D  I  ANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KtNTUCKY 

LOU I S I ANA 

UAXHt  - 

MARYCANO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA - 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEN  HAMPSHifeC 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
^CW-YORK 
NORTH  CACOCINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 

r^KLAHOSA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVAN lA 

PUERTO  RJCd- 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SdUtH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA  . 

WASHINGTON 

WESt  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING. 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  - 1 

NORTHERN_MARlANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BOR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIR! 


CLA^S 

4es 

94 
5 

267 
1  ,511 
3t2 
26  \ 
35 

4d 


26 

43 

7e 
4r© 

_ie 

243 
128 
1,342 
292 
118 
144 
152 
987 
439 
_4B 
585 

ies 

66 

1 1 
151 
597 
134 
1  .099 
368 
_7« 
417 

e 

46e 

1 ,866 

8e 
3i 

347 
26 
668 

lei 

154 
66 
13 
60 
188 
2%7 
63 

e 

8 


_RQOl<_ 


43 
598 
298 
199 
268 
186 
17 

_3 
198 
563 

72 
164 
562 
271 
162 
138 
328 
133 
196 
472 
1.237 
685 
457 
132 
2i2 

51 
266 

17 

39 
272 

39 
764 
968 

239 
272 
161 
151 
189 

21 
196 
184 
276 
3,622 
177 

23 

672 
49 
462 
47 
8 
3 


CtASS 


299 
34 
62 
79 
4.5&3 
287 
121 
124 
_16 
1.9:8 
363 
146 
Si 
Z.I  48 
488 
381 
142 
289 
784 
29 
2I4 
342 
I  .  '76 
1S9 
125 
376 
4* 
31 
183 
48 
264 
107 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 


CORRECT  ION 


U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 
58  STATES,  D.C.  k  PR. 


6  21 
14,941  16,698 
14.933  16.666 


1  .888 
278 
49 
1  .492 
2B8 
-*1 
895 
722 
16 
39) 
1 

225 
449 

16 

1^ 
548 
609 
173 
147 

13 
W 

29 


22.847 
22.889 


FAC  l-L  ITY 

'^^-'-•'-'-^-'-^ 

FAC 1 L 1 TY 

FACIL 1 TY 

FACi LI TY 

FAClLl 

7 

'  '  ^  - 
*~ 

- 

- 

*• 

-  -9 

8 

_  8 

i 

8 

178 

.9 

218 

8 

8 

98 

1 9 

161 

2 

8 

"  z' 

26 

- 

- 

19 

.  15 

-  8 

1 14 

8 

8 

128 

164 

8 

46 

1 

13 

5 

12 

i 

8 

__3 

-  6 

-  8 

4 

i» 

593 

1  1 

595 

9 

A 

391 

1 

248 

2 

8 

31 

8 

8 

8 

i 

4 

2 

188 

8 

e 

223 

1  4 

275 

16 

e 

69 

8 

371 

3 

8 

8 

182 

~ 

«» 

8 

22 

223 

0 

8 

1 «  4 
'11 

-  6 

- 1 5 

7 

e 

44 

68 

522 

- 

0 

1  D 

1 8 

96 

8 

0 

*  1  w 

7 

31  7 

8 

1 

36 

91 

42 

18 

2 

J 

6 

196 

8 

e 

^93 

6 

AH 

-  40 

279 

1 

1 

A 

198 

286 

8 

8 

A 

99 

8 

9 

a 
V 

2 

66 

8 

6 

8 

8 

d 

'9 

*■ 

1  4 

0 

19 

8 

466 

1  31 

2 

Z9 

-  2 

e 

139 

e 

8 

931 

1 .354 

116 

222 

13 

0/ 

1 

637 

8 

1 

61 

8 

8 

0 

214 

7 

151 

e 

8 

61 

57 

189 

28 

0 

13 

87 

92 

86 

177 

632 

46 

238 

A 
V 

22 

166 

2 

9 

8 

131 

3 

8 

6 

8 

9 

173 

1 

0 

6 

1 

-31 

4 

0 

2?>6 

IB 

313 

5 

8 

197 

14 

441 

7 

3 

356 

8 

2 

-1 

8 

0 

13 

8 

53 

8 

63 

3 

380 

0 

8 

15 

164 

8 

8 

9 

3 

154 

1 

8 

S 

3 

281 

8 

8 

2 

e 

1 

4 

8 

1 

e 

8 

Q 

8 

e 

e 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

9.136 

3.4^8 

7.581 

773 

69 

9.135 

3.438 

7.579 

773 

69 

HOMEBOUND/ 

HOSPITAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


5 
1 

15 
8 

e 

8 

1 

8 
8 
2 
1 
8 
6 
4 
8 
8 

22 

13 
8 

16 
8 
6 
2 
6 
8 
I 
4 
8 

28 
3 
9 
2 

28 
6 

1 1 

28 
8 
9 
8 
2 

134 
3 

i 

8 
13 
0 
2 
.8 
8 
0 


8 

378 
3?8 


DAT:  AS  OF  OCTOBE^:  1.  1986. 
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PERCCiVT  OF  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS  OLD  SERVED. IN  DIFFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
DURINC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1964-1969 


HARD  OF  HEARING  It  DEAF 
—  —PERCENT  


STATE 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
SEPARATE  SEPARATE 
RECULAK  RESOURCE  SEPAR/ktC    SCHOOL  SCHOOL 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 


CORRECTION 


ALA6AMA 

ALASKA 

mZONS 

AmCAHSAS 

GAL  i  FOKN  i  A 

COtORADO 

COHNECTICUT 

OCLAWARE 

dJSfRlCT  OF  COLlMBiA 

FL08I0A 

GCOMeiA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

j NO  I AHA 

iOW*  - 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOOiSlANA 

I4A1NE__ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHJCAM 

MINNESOTA 

Mississippi 

aiJiSOQRI 

MONTANA. 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA.  

NEl  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  HCXiCO 
MCW  YORK__ 
NORTH  CAROL iNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  

oklahoma 
oReoon  — 

frNNSTtSAHlA 
i!!i^:_RT0  Rico 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOOTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAa_ 
VERMONT 
¥lROiNIA- 
WASHIMOIOM- 
WCST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOHINC  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN- MARiANAS 
IRUST.TEBRIIOIIIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  or  Indian  affairs 

U.S.  %  INSULAR  AREAS 
99  STATES,  D.C.  ft  p:r. 


CLASS 

ROOM 

CLASS 

FaC 1 L 1 ty 

FAC 1 L 1 TY 

Facility 

FACi  L 1 Ty 

FAC 1 L 1 Ty 

'M  711 

41 

.73 

V  .  WW 

J*  .  JV 

27 

.39 

34 

.39 

3.16 

9  98 

-9 

.99 

9 . 64 

a  da 

~  AO 
-w  .mw 

93 

:99 

e 

:94 

1  -l  .  oo 

A  ~  AM 

V  .  oo 

21 

:23 

A  AA 

A  AA 

1  A 

28 

.99 

8 

.  46 

1 A  07 

1  V  .  wl_ 

9  11 

A .  J  J 

18 

.93 

9 . 22 

A  Aa 

s . 

•91    I1 1 
Z  J  .  O  1 

3 

.14 

72 

.36 

A  AA 

9 . 24 

28 

.47 

22 

.43 

1 

-  1  .OO 

A  AA 

—O  .  vv 

12 

.39 

A  AA 

A  Aa 

J  J  .  1 1 

12 

.63 

14 

:  42 

1  A  ~  lA 

A  I  .  V  J 

9 

.99 

<  AM 

9 . 12 

1  <l    O  1 
1 0  .  V 1 

6 

.21 

99 

.99 

it  '7M 
O  .  AO 

2 . 42 

9 

.69 

a  AM 

9 . 99 

Of  .wf 

4 

.39 

23 

.19 

A  Vil 

A  7a 

-9 

.99 

1 . 49 

9 . 99 

W  .  WW 

9 

:26 

93 

:98 

19 . 38 

A  Yd 

29 

:89 

9.18 

9 . 99 

_1 .  WW 

36 

.39 

23 

.46 

22 .69 

9 . 96 

15 

.51 

9 . 13 

9 . 99 

1 4 . 68 

24 

.97 

49 

.83 

19 .98 

6 . 88 

9 

.99 

9 . 99 

9  •  34 

1  y  tLA 

41 

:49 

42 

:78 

1  ~  AA 

-I  .WW 

A  i(B 
W  . 

27 

.97 

A  AA 

W .  oW 

9 . 99 

1 1 . 46 

19 

.36 

96 

.69 

6 . 99 

9 . 38 

2 

.51 

9 . 44 

a .  99 

4  lA 

21 

.94 

36 

.91 

o  .WW 

9 . 99 

39 

.94 

9 . 24 

6 . 99 

24 .99 

48 

.81 

39 

.94 

9 .99 

48 

.63 

_ 

- 

J9 . 42 

29 

.94 

21 

.99 

9 : 99 

3 . 34 

33 

.64 

9 . 99 

9 :99 

68 . 39 

18 

.21 

19 

.33 

9 . 46 

9.  49 

8 

.74 

9 . 39 

9 .96 

42 .98 

-6 

.96 

42 

.93 

2 .63 

4. 96 

31 

.  16 

«  -tr 

9.99 

22 . 44 

48 

:99 

9 

.81 

-  3 : 49 

2 . 33 

13 

:92 

9 . 99 

9: 99 

19 . 38 

34.93 

19 

.43 

19 . 14 

9.9a 

22 

.86 

9 . 99 

9.97 

-8.19 

68 

.68 

18 

.44 

1  .94 

2 . 79 

8 

.69 

9 .94 

?  •  11 

33 . 49 

23 

.18 

38 

.41 

-9 .19 

9 . 27 

6 

.63 

9 .99 

9.  99 

ZP .  a 

29 

.46 

19 

.26 

21 . 93 

— 

_9 

.87 

9.  99 

^    0 1 

3 .  V 1 

19 

.99 

16 

.46 

8 . 86 

6 . 39 

48 

.62 

9  •  19 

?  •  1? 

.9* 

IS 

:74 

24 

.37 

9 . 99 

19.24 

13.95 

9 . 99 

9.99 

la    m  t 

JW  .  J  J 

18 

.48 

9 

.97 

2  .12 

9  ~.  88 

34 

.42 

9. 99 

9 :99 

1 4 . 63 

63 

.41 

6, 

.87 

9 .69 

9 . 44 

13 

.39 

9.  99 

1 . 33 

8.49 

12 

98 

78 

.63 

9.99 

9.99 

8 

.9^ 

9.99 

9.99 

99.93 

12 

.96 

17 

78 

9:24 

9.19 

9 

:CG 

7.94 

9.99 

8.27 

21  , 

.92 

21, 

.99 

36.17 

16.12 

09 

9. 19 

1.93 

91 .89 

9, 

.26 

29. 

,42 

9.48 

9.99 

J, 

,62 

9.99 

9.99 

2t.4l 

14; 

94 

19: 

99 

19.38 

26.47 

2 

27 

4.34 

6.29 

27.92 

26, 

.64 

12. 

84 

2. 99 

9.63 

39 

.39 

9.99 

9.95 

39. 7W 

29.69 

31  .94 

8. 

99 

9.99 

9.99 

16  90 

-9. 

33 

99 

29 

8.99 

9.28 

6 

99 

9.99 

9.99 

9 .99 

29. 

99 

39. 

87 

6  73 

6. 28 

29. 

64 

2 . 21 

9 . 99 

48.63 

17. 

92 

4. 

33 

1  137 

9!26 

9. 

73 

9!99 

43.99 

3. 

S3 

29.94 

4.44 

29.64 

1 . 

97 

9.56 

9.99 

6.96 

15; 

21 

99. 

37 

1.61 

13:82 

e. 

16 

9.74 

9:99 

14.49 

19. 

14 

7. 

73 

63.29 

1  .49 

8. 

66 

2.99 

9.96 

32.97 

48. 

14 

32. 

44 

9.89 

9.99 

IS. 

99 

9.99 

6.99 

19.93 

69: 

12 

-9: 

98 

3:47 

9:98 

17: 

92 

2.31 

9.69 

37.89 

19. 

86 

12. 

76 

14.92 

1.92 

17. 

79 

9.26 

9.99 

2.93 

72. 

91 

9. 

94 

3.97 

9.26 

8. 

66 

9.14 

9.96 

21.66 

24: 

89 

2. 

29 

99.39 

9.99 

9. 

28 

9.14 

9.99 

44.96 

11  . 

92 

8. 

61 

9.99 

6.74 

9. 

99 

22.46 

9.99 

9.84 

49. 

49 

39. 

92 

4.99 

9.19 

19. 

46 

9.99 

9.99 

9:87 

44. 

49 

42. 

19 

9.92 

14. 

27 

9.99 

9.99 

29.83 

19. 

21 

36. 

94 

9.99 

9.63 

32. 

98 

9.21 

9:69 

24.61 

42. 

98 

13. 

99 

9.28 

9.26 

18. 

93 

9.99 

9.99 

48.46 

36.15 

49. 

99 

4.94 

9.99 

9. 

77 

3.96 

9 . 99 

9.99 

9. 

99 

99. 

99 

19.99 

9.99 

9. 

99 

9.99 

9.99 

9.99 

9. 

36 

99. 

62 

9.69 

9.69 

9. 

99 

9.99 

9.99 

29.61 

67. 

74 

9. 

99 

9.99 

9.99 

8* 

49 

9.99 

9.99 

21  .93 

23. 

49 

31  . 

93 

7.23 

4.63 

16. 

67 

1  .99 

9.19 

21  .94 

23. 

48 

31  . 

91 

7.24 

4.63 

16. 

68 

1  .99 

9.19 

HOME SOUND/ 

HOSPITAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


9.99 
9.49 

9. 11 

1.63 

9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
9.96 
9.99 
9.99 
6:99 
9.98 
9.62 
9:91 
9.29 
9.99 
1  .66 
.59 


8.79 
e  99 
93 
99 
e  J9 

e.72 

9.99 
9.99 
9  37 
9.31 
9.99 
9.39 
9.14 
2.62 
9.98 
3.99 
9.63 
6.26 
2:36 
6.90 
9.46 
9.99 
9.11 
2.79 
9.42 
9.52 
9.99 
9.89 
9:99 
9.18 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 


9.99 
9.93 
9.93 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  3-2     rEARS  OLO  SERVED  1 N  DiFFERENt  EDUCATiONAL  ENVtRONMENTS 
OUR  I  NC  SCHOOL  YEAR  1984-1965 

 yULTlHANDlCAPPEO      _  _ 

 NU  MB  E  R  


PUBLIC     .PRIVATE  _  __  :_ 

SEPARATE  SEPARATE  PUBlIC          PRIVATE  HOmEBOUND/ 

SCHOOL      SCHOOL  RESIDENTJAL  RESIDENTIAL  CORRECTION  HOSPilAL 

FACILITY  FACItJJY  FACU.LTJ'  FAOLLlTr  _  FACILITY  ^N^JRONM£NT 


RE©JLAK  RESOUJtK  SEPARATE 
 .STALE     _      _       CLASS        ROOM  CLASS 


ALABAMA 

41 

666 

-2 

ALASKA. 

n 

-34 

120 

2-1 

ARIZONA 

l8 

575 

70 

.  8 

ARKANSAS 

-94 

122 

228 

22 

CALJ-FORNIA 

206 

67 

4 .616 

-  -~ 

COLORADO 

91. 

366 

1  ,825 

471 

CONNECT i CUT 

53 

51 

312 

169 

DEL AWARE 

4 

3 

41 

22 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUUeiA 

3 

10 

4JI 

FLO^ 1  OA 

0 

6 

_8 

8 

OCOnC^t  A 

41 

-  -0 

-  0 

HAirA.1. 1 

2 

6 

203 

25 

lOAHO 

t 

8 

57 

0 

jwL  iNOiS 

INDIANA 

V 

0 

m  *T 

534 

585 

iOWA_  _ 

4 

0 

649 

— 

KANSAS 

0 

4 

258 

_ :  0 

KENTUCKY 

•  if 

13 

74 

509 

420 

LOUISIANA 

6 

-0 

432 

200 

MAINE 

8 

08 

4 1 1. 

.05 

MARYLAND 

19 

227 

358 

2 ,233 

MASSACHUSETTS 

242 

1  , 944 

54 1 

57 

Ml  CHI  CAN 

1B5 

0 

951 

1 31 

MINNESOTA 

"Z 

~_  ~ — 

. 

RISSiSSiPPI 

-9 

20 

241 

33 

MISSOURI 

XI 

97 

335 

03 

MONTANA 

95 

^B 

1 04 

64 

NtBRASKA 

•4 

279 

-38 

0 

NEVADA 

-4 

.0 

388 

66 

NCW  HAMPSHIRE 

76 

'  1 

35 

_  4 

NEW  JERSEY 

1  76 

4  ,326 

1  ,230 

NEW  BEXiCO 

63 

-  564 

-  -23 

NEW  YORK 

53 

3,242 

2  ,309 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

■^5 

599 

170 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

DM.1 0  

23 

58 

2,657 

472 

OKLAHOMA 

114 

OREGON 

76 

97 

462 

153 

PENNSYLVANIA 

-t 

55 

88 

100 

PUERTO  RICO 

43 

221 

498 

26 

RHODE  Island 

1 

1 

V 

0 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

41 

15 

87 

68 

SOUIHDAKOTA 

26 

146 

143 

6 

TENNESSEE 

31 

181 

432 

923 

Tex  AS 

66 

2,634 

365 

553 

UTAH  . 

12 

17 

333 

902 

VERMONT 

6 

6 

119 

6 

VIRGINIA 

9 

116 

1,118 

717 

WASHINGTON 

IS 

195 

1  ,118 

weST  VIRGINIA 

6 

0 

17 

8 

WISCONSIN 

66 

264 

282 

70 

WYOBINC  - 

74 

123 

48 

16 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

e 

8 

0 

11 

GUAM 

6 

1 

16 

69 

NORTHERN  MARUNAS 

IRaST_.TERRlTORI 

lES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  IndIan 

affaIrs 

e 

63 

^0 

8 

U.S.  It  INSULAR 

AREAS 

1  .948 

9,713 

38,796 

12,696 

Se  STATES,  DC, 

It  P  R. 

1  . 946 

9.629 

38,734 

12,596 

--0 

-0 

1 

0 

.1 

10? 

47 

.3 

0 

0 

107 

5 

10 

-0 

23 

242 

-  " 

27 

_  1 

62 

10 

0 

1  iC** 

1  3iL 

1 26 

12 

95 

6 

4 

2 

14 

? 

0 

8 

2 

e 

0 

234 

272 

1 35 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

-9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

00 

fl 

0 

0 

!r 
0 

1D4 

1 

0 

B 

_0 

-_0 

- 

.0 

5? 

257 

0 

0 

36 

56 

-62 

4 

26 

58 

49 

512 

0 

0 

59 

.  45 

34 

0 

.6 

31  5 

i  73 

82 

31 

46 

62 

18 

16 

3 

24 

7 

103 

0 

0 

0 

-20 

-0 
10 

10 

0 
0 

1 - 
19 

21-4 

12 

0 

3 

12 

0 

23 

fl 

0 

33 

0 

58 

0 

-0 

8 

-0 

0 

0 

60 

__4 

30 

0 

_4 

1,310 

166 

29 

52 

54 

_  6 

4 

-  -0 

2 

ii 

3, 142 

-2 

566 

73 

114 

51 

456 

282 

22 

45 

19 

-0 

-0 

0 

42 

71 

359 

101 

0 

106 

11 

11 

11 

94 

48 

2 

33 

0 

2 

75 

24 

12 

0 

2,362 
0 

20 

27 

5 

0 

23 

156 

0 

0 

9 

20 

56 

66 

0 

1  i 

113 

110 

.1 

0 

41 

40 

7 

69 

0 

107 

12 

2 

0 

0 

19 

9 

-  .4 

I 

0 

6 

7 

634 

2 

0 

23 

220 

284 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

21 

14 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

6.994 

4.376 

1  .808 

252 

3.496 

6,994 

4,376 

1  ,750 

252 

3.490 

■'  OF  OCTOBER  1 .  196«. 
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Tabic  ECi 


PtRCENT  OF  CMlCDHEH  5 


2l-TEAi^S  OLb-SERViO-IN  6irFE«iNt  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
DURi^^G  SCHOOC  YEAR  19Q4-1965 

MUlt^ HAND i CAPPED 
 PERCENT^  — 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

A8J  ZONA- 

ARKANSAS 

CALiFORNtA 

COCdtADO 

CpNiiECTICOT 

DCLANAJ^E 

DjSmCT  OF  OOLUMetA 
FI.Q8  i  DA 
CCpRGlA 
HAWAf i 
iDAMa 
ItLlNOiS 
INOIANA 
iOW*  - 

KA  :as 
*:ENTUCI(y_ 

LOUiSiANA 

IIA1IIC__ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HICHJOAN 

MINNESOTA. 

Mississippi 

MiSSDURi 

MONIANA. 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA -- 

MEV  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXiCb 

MEW  tORK_l 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  mAKOTA 

OHJO  - 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON      ^  _ 

PENNSVLVANiA 

PUCJtTO  RJCO 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOalH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

OTWt  - 

yERMO»(T_ 

V^RCINU 

WASNiNCTON 

WCST^IRCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

ITYOMiNi;  = 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

CUAMi  I  i__ 

NCmTHERK  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  _ 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 

5t  STATES.  b.C.  it  P.R. 


PUBLIC 

PRiVATE 

SEPARATE 

SEPARATE 

REGULAR 

RESOURCE 

SEPARATE 

SCHOOL 

SCHOOL 

CLASS 

ROCM 

CLASS 

ACILITY 

FAC  l_L  11  Y 

4.51 

99 

.27 

8.22 

_ 

5.85 

18.09 

63 

.63 

11.17 

8.80 

i.90 

66.47 

9 

.82 

8.00 

18.73 

1  K(k 

1  p .  59 

20 . 23 

36 

.48 

3 : 65 

17:74 

4.83 

1  .38 

69 

.46 

4.69 

A. 17 

16.67 

47 

.80 

:i  .64 

6.05 

6.28 

6:84 

36 

.97 

22:39 

14.93 

1  .14 

3.41 

46 

.59 

25.80 

1 .  14 

10.47 

3.49 

16 

.60 

55.61 

6.00 

eee 

8: 18 

8 

.88 

0.80 

36.91 

t.98 

57.75 

_8 

.88 

fi :  88 

8:88 

8.83 

8.88 

83 

.88 

18.33 

3.  72 

8:88 

8.88 

38 

.78 

8.88 

6.60 

 - 

8 . 88 

9 . 88 

41 

.46 

45.42 

8.88 

8.61 

8.88 

99 

.39 

8.80 

8:88 

9.69 

48 

.92 

-8.88 

9. 49 

1.86 

9.83 

41 

.45 

34:69 

4: 96 

8.88 

0.88 

36 

.83 

17.16 

4 .69 

i.88 

U.  11 

37 

.88 

11,81 

8. 19 

8.55 

-6.53 

18 

.87 

64 .24 

9.86 

8.28 

66.48 

16 

.58 

1  .95 

2 .60 

7 . 63 

8.88 

69 

.86 

9.91 

8. 51 

8.88 

5.87 

88 

.27 

9:35 

5:67 

1 .47 

1 2 . 99 

44 

.69 

6.43 

28 . 85 

22:29 

11  .24 

36.41 

1 4 .99 

8 . 00 

14.85 

64.73 

_6 

96 

-8 :68 

8. 88 

1 .84 

1 . 56 

68 

.21 

17  19 

8 . 86 

31.25 

4  ^1 

19 

82 

i  .  79 

29.48 

2.  IB 

5:6t 

95: 

.58 

19.78 

18.81 

d.84 

14.  67 

71  . 

,56 

2.93 

1 .62 

8.3:^ 

32. 

56 

23 .20 

31.57 

2.3{l 

31 : 

86 

9.36 

2.70 

8 . 86 

\ .  44 

82. 

58 

13.63 

0.55 

B:>a8 

6.69 

47. 

16 

9.16 

4.16 

ft.  SI 

11.98 

58. 

38 

16:66 

1.28 

8.3^ 

16.39 

29. 

43 

33.44 

6.82 

J. 32 

6.78 

19. 

27 

8.80 

2.30 

1 .  f^9 

1 . 99 

14: 

29 

8:88 

31 .79 

2.96 

4.84 

23. 

45 

18.33 

6.28 

it.  12 

38.49 

29. 

42 

8.00 

4.12 

1:77 

-5:76 

24: 

86 

92.66 

6.49 

1.96 

69.  16 

9. 

41 

13.51 

8.96 

8.93 

1.31 

25. 

67 

69.55 

0.93 

3. 88 

4:91 

73. 

81 

-4.91 

5.52 

8.34 

4.42 

42. 

37 

27:38 

8.27 

8.88 

10.67 

68. 

72 

12.84 

8.88 

0.8e 

88. 

88 

32.08 

0.08 

t3.83 

42:  44 

32: 

48 

11.25 

8.88 

23.28 

46.33 

15. 

74 

5.25 

2.38 

e.B8 

0.60 

8. 

08 

100.00 

0.00 

8.88 

0.69 

u: 

29 

79.46 

8 . 80 

4.18 

42.56 

23. 

59 

0.08 

8:68 

2:78 

13.  46 

42 

72 

17.61 

9.78 

2.78 

13.42 

42.1 

83 

17.55 

9.75 

-PUBLIC  -PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTIAL 


FACILI TY 


__f  ACj_L  J.T  Y 


CORRECTION 
FACILI TY 


HOMEBOUND/ 

HOSPITAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


o.oe 

8 . 53 

0 

.66 

0 : 53 

9.43 

0 . 35 

0 

.  00 

0 . 00 

8.63 

1  . 66 

9 

.  00 

3.81 

0 

.  52 

2.64 

0 . 46 

9 

.  00 

6.97 

1 .42 

1  1  . 26 

Q 

.  71 

2:27 

12.58 

7 

'95 

0.00 

9.30 

2.33 

6 

.66 

0:60 

42.43 

21.06 

3 

.  00 

0.00 

42 .29 

8 .88 

0 

00 

0  00 

_  1 .24 

0  .80 

:  00 

0 . 80 

54 .42 

0.00 

0 . 60 

11 .96 

8 . 54 

Q 

00 

0 . 62 

8 . 00 

8 . 88 

42. 06 

0 . 96 

Q 

.  88 

3  '  P* 

9.85 

0 . 33 

2 

1 2 

4 . 72 

42 . 78 

88 

8 . 88 

6. 25 

4.72 

0.83 

4  .98 

2 .36 

•  89 

-  8  62 

1  Ck 

0 . 72 

1  J  29 

0 . 08 

Ota 

8 . 88 

7  83 

2 . 83 

0 

.  00 

5 . 38 

1.61 

.  48 

1.61 

5 .  39 

0  06 

0 

.  0^ 

7  .73 

13^46 

0.00 

0 . 06 

8.88 

8 

:eo 

3.00 

1  . 79 

1 3 . 39 

.  60 

£  . 

0 . 37 

0 

.  67 

0.69 

8:13 

8.88 

8 

.26 

1  .40 

0.02 

9.71 

0 

.73 

1.12 

24.  10 

i^-8e 

1  , 

-  16 

2.36 

8.00 

8:88 

9; 

;  99 

1 .  - 

21  .86 

9.44 

0. 

,89 

6!33 

1 .28 

1  .26 

10.25 

8.67 

11.04 

8. 

88 

8.67 

8.74 

8.37 

8. 

88 

72.43 

42.86 

7.94 

0. 

00 

e.80 

42.59 

8.88 

8. 

88 

2.43 

11  .93 

17.78 

e: 

66 

2.26 

6.26 

8.06 

8. 

88 

2.34 

8.17 

2.17 

8. 

00 

2.61 

8.15 

a:  00 

8: 

88 

1  .46 

2.45 

8.61 

8. 

oe 

4.91 

24.14 

8.0iS 

8. 

00 

0.88 

15.94 

8.80 

8. 

88 

1.84 

0.80 

8.00 

8. 

88 

e:68 

6.60 

8.ee 

8. 

00 

8.08 

6:89 

4.59 

8. 

88 

8.00 

8.88 

8. 

66 

8  88 

0.80 

e.oo 

8. 

80 

5.36 

8.88 

29.  74 

0. 

00 

e.oo 

6.87 

2.51 

e. 

35 

4.85 

6.10 

2.44 

8. 

35 

4.86 

DATA  AS  OF  ocToeER  1.  i»ae. 
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TaDic  ECl 


NUMBER  OF  CMICDREN  3-21  TEARS- OLD  SERVED - JN-b+PFERENT  EDUCATiONAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
DJRINC  SCHOOC  YEAR  1984-1985 

ORTHbPEblCALLY  liilPAjREO   

-*  •  •  NUMdER   :^ 


STATE 


ALABAHA 

ALASKA, 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALI^ORNU 

COLORA[>0 

CONMECI+CUT 

DELAWARE 

01  SI  ft  I CT  OF  COLUMBIA 
^LdR+dA 
CEOSCiA 
HAWA I  I 
OAMO- 
J£ClNOiS 
INDIANA 
iOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
lOUISIAK* 
MAINE  - 
MARYLAND 
MASO^?:iL»SETTS 

mich^^Uh 
minnesota 

MISSISSIPPI 
MlSSbuR( 
MONT AHA 
NEBR/'^-  \ 
NEVAL^_ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW- YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREOOH  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  R< CO 
RHODE  JSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOU tH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA  _ 
WASHlNCTOfi 
WEST  ViRGiNiA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMlA 
GUAM  -- 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUSTiTERRlTORIES 

VlRClN-iSLANpS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 

se  STATES,  o:c:  «  p.r. 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

1                                          SEPARATE  SEPARATE    IlpUBL+C  -PRIVATE 

REGULAR  RESOURCE  SEPARATE     SCHOOL  SCHOOL     RESIDENTIAL  RESIDENTiAL 

^t:ASS        ROOl-        CLASS       FACILITY  FACILITY      FACILITY  FACILITY 


241 

141 

38 

65 

86 

87 

Z\Z 

34 

♦8 

33 

26 

2.43d 

299 

'I.  If  7 

24S 

171 

191 

99 

33 

96 

15 

14 

49 

_e 

1 

3 

86 

342 

1 ,717 

46 

366 

467 

-87 

63 

239 

121 

36 

42 

336 

199 

1  .492 

193 

63 

266 

393 

137 

391 

213 

46 

64 

13S 

269 

122 

186 

62 

319 

38 

196 

19 

2.6 

119 

121 

972 

271 

249 

— 
598 

_  ._— 
122 

82 

27 

433 

347 

275 

962 

66 

24 

9 

164 

496 

49 

11 

23 

191 

75 

18 

36 

86 

263 

131 

148 

62 

i36 

589 

1  , 849 

247 

22e 

-48 

24 

382 

96 

1  .243 

2T6 

8 

^23 

496 

196 

5S 

136 

47 

686 

86 

93 

37 

42 

43 

66 

182 

157 

974 

17 

i3 

-  -4 

265 

166 

132 

91 

3.298 

464 

69 

162 

165 

51 

?4 

24 

-  -4 

238 

223 

126 

2^9 

86 

89 

18 

1  19 

123 

93 

491 

74 

19 

1 

e 

e 

« 

14 

2 

26 

6 

6 

1.463 

16,686 

17,319 

1 

1? 
9 

198 
46 

181 
66 

271 
38 
79 
2 

1  .633 
199 

6 

92 

126 
36 

271 
29 


0 
96 
96 
24 

6 
96 

3 

3 
42 

6 

-6 
'«3 
6 
6 
92 
1 

62 
114 
36 
42 


6 

1 
2 

6 

9 
16 
1 
6 
6 
6 
6 
86 
6 
6 
9 
39 
96 
6 
1 

1 1 


9.423      16.672  17,368 


494 

9 

23 

13 

97 

72 

129 

7 

1« 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

32 

6 

6 

6 

12 

6 

198 

168 

6 

11 

6 

e 

469 

877 

4 

226 

1 

9 

29 

6 

339 

26 

6 

88 

9 

34 

186 

2 

2 

712 

419 

4 

12 

44 

6 

_i 

94 

6 

66 

6 

2 

9 

7 

4 

291 

33 

178 

11 

11 

37 

6 

6 

2 

7 

6 

9^ 

1 

49 

234 

2 

49 

e 

6 

19 

6 

e 

17 

6 

3 

1 

6 

9 

9 

8 

9 

6 

6 

e 

729 

2,647 

416 

724 

2.347 

416 

6 
9 
4 

9 
4 

6 

6 
126 
1 
6 
9 

6i 

9 

24 

3 

3 
9 
8 


.4 
9 
9 
6 
9 
4 
7 

_e 

33 
-9 
28 
9 
9 
% 
30 
9 
J 
1 
18 
9 
8 
9 
^ 
9 
9 
9 
9 
4 
9 
9 


9 

374 
369 


CORRECT  iCH 
_  FAr;jCITY 


9 
9 
1 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

2 
1 

9 
9 

9 
9 

i 
9 
9 
9 
6 
7 
9 
9 
9 


e 

9 
6 
1 
6 
9 
6 
9 
6 
6 
9 
6 
9 
9 


9 

13 
13 


HOMEBOUND/ 
-MOSPiTAL  - 
ENVIRONMENT 


i 
9 
9 

ii: 


9 
18 
26 
.9 
189 
9 
116 
77 
98 
-9 
19 
141 
9 


9.^ 


^« 

-i 

93 
69 

1  .969 
38 
193 
293 
144 
3 
27 
9 

296 
124 
09 

.3 
36 
32 

8 

142 

1 

9 


9 

3.962 
3.962 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


E-59 


524 
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Tabic  ECl 


PERCENT  Of  CHILDREN  3  -        YEARS  OLD  SERVED 
DURiNC  SCHOOL  YE/'* 


IN  elTFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENViRONyENTS 
t984->1989 


OWTMOPEOI CALLY  IMPA I  RED 
 PERCENT  


REGULAR  RESO*mCE  SEPWSTE 


PUat.C  PRIVATE 
oiP.i^ -tE  SEPARATE 
SCHOOL- 


STATE 

CtAS$ 

RCilL_ 

CL/SS 

— . 

fACitlTY 

TACiLlI 

— i'"-  

67. 

_  _ 

36. 

,8. 

26 

- 

ALASKA 

13 

31. 

;  It 

42; 

;  11 

a. 

13 

.8 , 

88 

8 . 

00 

ARJ2DNA_ 

' 

• 

6. 

4_6 

8 

86 

16 , 

,86 

8 . 

.  19 

AJtKANSAS 

27. 

43 

18 

,68 

i4. 

,86 

88 

32 . 

,  88 

1 . 

,  1 4 

CALirOHNIA 

35 : 

i7 

-4: 

33 

88: 

16 

0. 

39 

— ^ 

OQCQftAOO 

28. 

82 

ii. 

32 

17 , 

.86 

22. 

37 

6_  < 

'96 

8 . 

.  00 

CONMECTICUT 

31 . 

33 

18 

,4* 

28 . 

,  48 

12. 

66 

1 9 . 

,  82 

8 . 

bCUWAirt   

5. 

,4? 

9 

4* 

29 

69: 

34 

1 : 

:8B 

3 : 

,  61 

Ui.CJRiCT  OF  COCUHBIA 

0. 

8«i 

I . 

;^'3 

i  . 

89. 

,19 

4 . 

,89 

1 , 

,  35 

ILOitlDA 

3. 

,34 

13, 

•27 

. 

■ 

18. 

,91 

1  . 

,  63 

8 . 

,  99 

2 . 

14 

42. 

,  78 

48 

-4: 

91 

8. 

86 

8 . 

,  88 

HAWAI 1 

n. 

98 

12. 

96 

48; 

.39 

19. 

,4; 

8. 

88 

8 . 

,  88 

lOAHO^  _ 

8f. 

28 

14 , 

.93 

28 , 

.98 

1  . 

89 

2 . 

,99 

8 . 

,  80 

ILLINOIS 

7. 

,94 

4 . 

,  79 

39 , 

.86 

39. 

27 

4 . 

,  49 

«  ~ 

, 

IK9IANA 

n. 

82 

13. 

72 

42: 

:98 

26: 

28 

~  • 

;  68 

8 

,00 

JOHA  _ 

37. 

68 

13. 

14 

37 

.49 

8 

86 

8 . 

,  96 

KANSAS 

4f . 

78 

7 , 

.84 

12 , 

.99 

1 6 . 

,  84 

8. 

KENtUCKY 

28. 

,74 

31 

.49 

16 : 

.74 

14 

13 

8: 

:  15 

-  9 . 

,  38 

tOOiSIANA 

22: 

35 

7. 

37 

27 ; 

.93 

14. 

27 

7. 

,37 

18 . 

,  70 

iMlAtNC 

8. 

,99 

19, 

.35 

?4, 

?7 

6. 

S9 

2t . 

,9? 

8 . 

,  08 

MAKYLANO 

2. 

27 , 

.17 

14 , 

. 

34 

.8& 

3. 

,  77 

6 . 

13 

HASSACHQSETTS 

8: 

88: 

:39 

18: 

:9^ 

1: 

98 

2 

;e7 

8 . 

,  79 

UiCMJCAN 

___ 

_T 

-1 

_ 

_^ 

MINNCSOTA 

,78 

4^ 

.78 

8, 

.32 

36. 

99 

8. 

,80 

Mississippi 

49, 

,89 

-6 , 

.  94 

32 , 

.  28 

9: 

97 

.  -o 

1  ^ 

KA 

,  00 

HISSOOSl 

24; 

88 

ifl; 

88 

39 

,66 

9 

.88 

8 

.87 

(>. 

,49 

MONTANA 

49. 

62 

18, 

.89 

8, 

.77 

12. 

,83 

8 

.88 

e. 

.88 

NEMASKA 

18. 

99 

74, 

.84 

8, 

.9% 

-8, 

.88 

i*  \ 

8^ 

9 

66 

NEVADA  

-4: 

28 

b: 

99 

74: 

32 

12: 

:45 

«; 

88 

8 

08 

NEV  HAHPSNIRE 

52 

.45 

13, 

.29 

28 

.98 

8, 

,86 

8, 

.39 

8. 

,00 

NEW  JERSEY 

18. 

43 

28, 

.47 

17, 

.88 

26 

^8 

21 , 

.98 

8. 

,06 

NEW  MEXi^ 

41. 

34 

"t: 

32 

37: 

:99 

3: 

87 

9: 

86 

8: 

:00 

.TS-YOflK 

17 

57 

9 

,99 

31 

.29 

n. 

.86 

26, 

.16 

8. 

,12 

"OATH  CAROLINA 

■  5 , 

84 

28, 

82 

23 

.99 

2i 

91 

-10 

8 

.00 

<40f«tH  DAkbtA 

.2* 

18, 

.1* 

19 

46 

8: 

88 

OHJO  

18: 

48 

2 

:63 

34: 

16 

9 

;t9 

8, 

99 

8 

.80 

0KLO40MA 

42. 

52 

8, 

.86 

24, 

.21 

17, 

.32 

t 

.77 

6 

.69 

(XtEOON 

44. 

88 

19, 

.48 

9 

.85 

48, 

.43 

6, 

.28 

8, 

.20 

PENNSYLVANIA 

18. 

19 

2: 

:ii 

38 

:48 

3i: 

91 

16: 

:78 

8: 

;ia 

PQFJtTO  RICO 

21. 

82 

14 

.32 

16 

.88 

3 

24 

1 1 , 

.69 

8, 

.88 

RHODE  ISLAND 

28, 

.49 

28, 

.98 

29 

.27 

8, 

.86 

26, 

.34 

8, 

.88 

SOUTH  CAKOL'  > 

n , 

.93 

19 

.42 

96 

99 

6: 

98 

8: 

99 

8: 

:?8 

SOQIH  DAKOTA 

11; 

;18 

81 

.18 

2 

.63 

8 

.89 

4 

.61 

2 

.63 

TENNESSEE 

19, 

.38 

18 

.82 

12 

.48 

27, 

.90 

3, 

.12 

8, 
6 

.88 
27 

tEXAS 

2, 

.23 

7'» 

.78 

9 

.89 

4, 

.36 

8, 

.27 

QTAH 

ib: 

38 

27 

:86 

28: 

:9i 

9: 

:ai 

8: 

.68 

8, 

88 

VCP-ONT 

49 

.95 

21 

.82 

21 

.82 

1 

.68 

6 

.31 

8, 

.88 

VIRGINIA 

8, 

.83 

37 

.38 

34 

.99 

14 

.98 

8 

.18 

7, 

.68 

flASNINCTON 

ts: 

36 

.98 

16 

89 

31 

:75 

0 

,27 

HEST^IRCINIA 

31 

8 

.38 

42 

.89 

17 

.31 

8 

.86 

8 

.08 

WISCONSIN 

15, 

8 

.78 

97 

.93 

1, 

.91 

8 

.88 

0, 

.88 

irrCMING  - 

84 

.33 

13 

.84 

6, 

.87 

14 

.78 

8: 

86 

2: 

61 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

_8, 

88 

8: 

.88 

8, 

.88 

168, 

.88 

8 

.88 

0 

.88 

OgAM  -   

58, 

.33 

33 

.33 

8, 

.33 

8, 

.88 

6 

.8et 

0 

.86 

PUBLIC  PRIVATE 
RES10'"^TIAC  RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITY 


0.88 
2:29 


1.27 
8.00 
0.08 
4.69 
ft:  12 

^.00 

0.00 

1:47 
0.00 

4.71 
e  .40 

0.78 

0:ee 
0.55 


a. 97 


0  da 

0.^8 

0.94 
0.08 
0.96 
0.00 

ie:79 

0  08 

p.oe 

8.16 
1.31 

0  . 

\  .  - 

o:^e 

11  .6< 


O.^C 
0.88 
6.08 
8.88 
3,46 
8.00 


HOKTHCRN  MARIANAS 


CORRECTION 
TAC'LiTY 


e.ee 

0.08 

0.57 
o.oe 
o.ee 
ooe 
e.oe 
e.oe 

0.08 

8.00 

O.oe 

0.80 
8:88 
8.00 

3:68 

^.88 
0.'''5 

0- vi 

8.66 
Q.88 
0.88 
8.80 
0.16 

O.oe 
o.ee 

8:06 

o.ee 
0.21 

8.80 
8:08 
8.8u 


8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8,88 
8.88 
8.89 
8:88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.00 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
0.08 
8.88 
8.88 


HDME BOUND/ 

HOSPITAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


8.48 
8  08 
2.66 

13.22 

3.25 
8.08 
8  88 
2.14 

8,88 
4  33 
6  .88 
11.12 
15.19 
8.91 
8.  88 
4.43 
17.74 
■  -^51 

. ?.7 
17.92 

J.  66 
13.53 

0.88 

e.>a8 
2.  ie 

1  .58 
:6.2?» 
12.  tL 
43.85 

7.48 

1 5 : 1 6 

9.18 

38. C2 
1.46 
2.66 
5.92 

27.41 
364 

15.92 
2.78 
*;70 
'-34 
2.83 

18.11 
8.S7 

e.ee 
o.ee 


IROST-TERRlTOftI 

lES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

0 

BUR.  OF  iNOiAN 

AFFAIRS 

83 

.67 

8, 

.88 
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278 

211 

24 

419 

9 

182 

38 

2 

1  QERIO  RJCO 

B5 

114 

117 

8 

4 

49 

7 

6 

42 

RHODE  ISLAND 

38 

8 

17 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

27  \ 

1 1 3 

36 

2 

69 

Q 

Q 

9 

SOUTH-DAKOTA 

16 

-23 

1 

-4 

6 

46 

1 

6 

6 

TENNESSEE 

316 

215 

41 

32 

4 

168 

2 

8 

4 

TEXAS 

44 

1 . 631 

282 

98 

6 

127 

3 

1 

61 

UTAH-  - 

95 

158 

2 

163 

6 

i 

e 

8 

9 

VERMONT. 

27 

.  _8 

_7 

8 

t 

-6 

6 

2 

VIRGINIA 

8 

448 

48 

18 

3 

86 

6 

6 

6 

WASNiNCTON 

66 

158 

267 

22 

73 

^ 

6 

2 

WEST  yjRCINiA 

165 

27 

9 

2 

e 

89 

6 

6 

WISCONSIN 

88 

181 

69 

29 

2 

87 

6 

6 

6 

WYOMING 

22 

18 

3 

8 

8 

2 

2 

6 

6 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

GUAM 

6 

f> 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

WO:^THERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

j 

9 

6 

8 

O.S;  <  INSULAR  AREAS 

9,264 

8,412 

9,392 

1  , 192 

926 

2,789 

296 

99 

211 

Se  STATES,   b.C.  *  P.R. 

9,254 

8,486 

9,344 

1,191 

926 

2,788 

296 

99 

211 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986: 


£-63  5o3 


Tabic  ECi 


PERCENT  OF  CHILDREN  3  -  ?1  YE4RS  olO  SERVED  IN  DirFERENT  EDUCATIONAL  ENVlRONBrwTS 

DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  I98i-1985 


VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
 PERCENT  


S-  iTE 


REGULAR  RESOORCE 
CLASS  ^OOM 


ALA8AMA 
ALASKA 
At J  ZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CAlfFOKNlA 
COLOHASXi  - 
CONNECTICUT 
Oil  AWARE 

OJSliiCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FtOeiDA 

CEOfieiA 

WAWAX I 

lOAK} 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

JOWA_ 

KANSAS. 

KENTUCKY 

i:OC^lSlANA 

MAtNEi. 

UaAYLANO 

HASSACHOSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mi^souei 

MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
N^  JERSEY 
NEH  MEXICO 
NEW  YO«K_ 
^TH  CAROLINA 
NOtXH  DAKOTA 
QH10_  _ 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOOH  ---- 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  tSlANO 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  _ 
VERMONT 
VJRGIN4A- 
WASHJMCIOM.  _ 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

MORTHERN-HARIANAS 
TRy$T_TERRi TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  or  INbiAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

SB  STATES.  DC.  *  P.R. 


85.71 
56.86 
4.25 
19:76 
41  .62 
95.68 
34:71 
9.26 
9.88 
25.^7 
IB.  19 
49.45 
14.48 
13.58 
1 J .  62 
36.49 
35.  16 
46.92 
21 .81 
35:75 
6.95 
=  B.3* 
5C.33 
48.27 
8.88 
34.85 
98.56 
13.14 
18.93 
48.4' 
86.12 
27. IS 
23: 14 
♦  4.73 
54 . 1 8 
38.96 
41.94 
99.88 
48.32 
28.  14 
44. 12 
99.  19 
18:iB 
43.36 
2,63 

58.  V8 
1.32 
18.49 
56. «  J 
1-3  66 
56 . 4  f 
8.88 
42. 8B 


46. 15 
32.55 
32.54 


13.64 
62  16 
23:72 
7.91 
28.84 

u:78 

9. 28 
6.25 
29.68 
67.81 
12.69 
23.68 
21  . 94 

1:i.86 
36.33 
38  14 
h  .78 
54.75 
32.49 
66.62 
18.17 
33.65 
31  .25 
23.94 
28 : 87 
56.88 
17.54 
tl.38 
8.81 
11  .?6 
34.52 
24.85 

15.11 
8.86 
28.23 
13.31 
27.81 
1 1  .76 
23.81 
41.62 
38.83 
75.33 
41 .69 
17:39 
74.85 
26.13 
9:25 
2"*.  IS 
25.8s 
8.8(1 
8.66 


46.  15 
29.95 
29.56 


SEPARATE 
CLASS 

12.96 
27.27 
6.62 
41  .  1 1 
56.  U 
1  .25 
24.99 
37.64 
9  J.  75 
22.20 
3.11 
32.97 
8.2: 
49.72 
4.38 
18.41 
3  92 
3.69 
43.65 
6.76 
8.42 
18.3? 
29.38 
5.31 
13.64 
18.61 
1 .  41 
6.29 
71  .93 
19.34 
3.3^ 
13.?9 
23.34 
6.93 
6.28 
31  .37 
14.77 
3. '4 
16.11 
27  73 
25.88 
7.33 
1.62 
573 
9.33 
6.53 
15.22 
7.93 
46.52 
3.88 
18.55 
7.69 
6.88 
57.14 


6.68 
1 6 . 86 
18.79 


PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

SEPARATE 

SEPARATE 

PU'  ( 

-SCHOOL 

SCHOOL 

RES  It: 

rA_£iLllY 

FACILITY 

FACIL1 

8.32 

I 

9.89 

8.88 

8.88 

8.86 

5.51 

25.06 

5.93 

1  .58 

7.11 

— 

8.45 

3.76 

B.ee 

9.09 

16.32 

4.96 

8.00 

14.81 

14.61 

1  .85 

6.88 

8.30 

-0:08 

13.34 

6.60 

12.46 

2.25 

8.8> 

17.  44 

5.49 

6:80 

-8:88 

1  .49 

<T.60 

52.24 

4.S6 

1.50 

7.16 

3.65 

8.60 

32.44 

-- 

8.60 

24.69 

8.86 

2.73 

20.70 

7.58 

8.88 

-1  .76 

2.32 

.  86 

21 . 04 

8.88 

38 

8.80 

19.52 

8.13 

31.62 

1  .89 

2.77 

0.76 

8.11 

6.77 

1 .32 

13.94 

_  ._ 

5.31 

^.88 

6.45 

47.77 

0.66 

7.27 

23.33 

8.68 

8.68 

5.e3 

8:08 

8.88 

22.66 

8.88 

8.08 

8  U 

8.66 

17.13 

'  .  J0 

8.87 

1.31 

^- .  ee 

8 . 08 

8  8d 

•■.  J .  ^  * 

3!  28 

9^22 

3.C' 

1.51 

8.15 

21 . 69 

32 .79 

-  0 . 88 

3]68 

8.31 

12.63 

9 .85 

6.92 

1  !34 

4 ;  72 

5.68 

1.15 

28.87 

8.24 

1.98 

8.95 

18.66 

8:68 

5.86 

8.86 

8.88 

8.41 

14.85 

7.27 

6.06 

29.89 

4.47 

8.56 

15.68 

4.18 

8.28 

5.57 

43.81 

0.88 

0.26 

8.88 

2.1/ 

6.86 

2.98 

8.50 

13.22 

3.83 

12.72 

8.68 

6.66 

36.48 

8.72 

8.54 

23.39 

6.66 

B.ee 

5.13 

166.89 

8.00 

8.08 

8:88 

8.88 

6.8C 

9.66 

8.00 

7.69 

4.85 

3.25 

9.68 

4.65 

3.26 

e  PRIVATE 
lAL  RESIDENTIAL 
TY  FACILITY 


8.08 

0:00 
0.40 

8.80 
7.64 

0.06 

o.ee 
0:24 

0.00 
8.0^ 
0.08 
1  .26 
6.00 

6.00 
6.80 

8.36 
0.30 
8.58 

e:00 

8.06 

e.00 

0.80 
0.89 
8:88 
3.87 
6.16 
9.88 
2.48 
0.19 
8.86 
8.80 

0.00 

4.61 
4.69 
1  .66 
1!  .7C 
8.00 
1.82 
8.28 
9.14 

o.oe 

2-17 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
6.00 
5.13 
8.80 

O.oe 


6.60 
1  .04 
1  .04 


CORRECT  ION 
FACI LiTY 


6.00 
8.80 

0.r0 

0.31 
8.88 
0:88 
8.88 
8.88 

e.ee 

8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
0.88 
8  88 

8.00 
0.18 
0.80 
0.00 
8.00 
0  00 
8.88 
0.^8 
0.45 
0.88 
8.88 
1.71 
8.88 
0.90 
0  .80 
0  08 

0  .:^ : 
e.B6 

8.QP 

0.08 

1.82 
8.88 

O.oe 

0.88 

o:80 

8.00 
0.05 

0.08 

8.80 
0.00 
8.88 
8.00 
8.88 
8.88 
8.00 
8.00 


6.00 
0:21 
0.21 


HOML0OUNO/ 
MOSPllAL.  . 
L'NvlRONMENT 


6.68 

e.eo 
e.48 

1-25 

12.96 
6. 88 
8.88 
0:88 

0.80 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

3.35 

1  .56 

1 . 76 

0  00 
0.56 
1.4:/ 
8.76 
8.88 
1.33 
8.45 
0.00 

s:52 
e.ee 
8  00 

1  .66 
8.88 
0.80 
8.38 
0.00 
4  92 
8  .62 

2  46 
1  .07 
0.18 
S.95 
1  .47 
0.00 
8.08 
0.56 
2.62 
0.08 
4:35 

o.eo 

0.35 
e.88 
0.88 
8.88 
8.88 

e.ee 


e.ee 

0.  74 
0.  74 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  i&e6. 


EKLC 


Tnblc  EC  I 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  3-21  YEARS -OLD  SERVED  +NOj FFERlNt  EDUCATif>NAi  ENVIRONMENTS 

PORING  SCHOOL  TEKR  1984-1989 


DE:AF<-dL4KD 
 NOHBER  


sm£ 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

-  1  __  SEPARATE  SEPARATE  ---POBtlC  Pll  i  ^  t 

RECOCAR  RESOORCC  SEPARATE  SCHOOC  SCHOOC  RESIDENTIAL  RE$>ue»>T|AL 
CLASS        ROOy        CLASS      FACJ  LITY  FACILITY    _  FA_C  It  l_T  Y        FAC  K  i  ^  Y 


CORRECTION 
FACILITY 


HOHEBOOND/ 

HOSPITAL 
ENVlROfMENT 


ALA8AMA 

ALASKA. 

AR j  ZONA 

ARtCANSAS 

CAU^ORN  I A 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

OEOftClA 

HAWA I  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

JC*WA_ 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY - 

LOUISIANA 

MA  i  NE 

UARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MiCHlUAN_ 

MINNCSOTA- 

UISSI^SIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVAOAi 

N€W  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  «)£RSE¥ 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  __ 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  Ri CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRCJNJA  _ 
WASHINGTON. 
WESt  Vi^fCiNjA 
«iSCONS!N 
WYOMING. 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 


29 


11 

e 


^^ 

15 

1 

9 
14 

e 

0 

1 
e 

3 
1 
• 

e 

I 

e 

19 

e 

e 


9 
9 

16? 
2 
2 


2 
9 
2 
9 
9 

9 

3 
6 
1 
9 
9 
9 
2 
5 
45 
9 
-* 
12 

i 

4 
9 

24 
9 
9 


t7 

23 
9 

-7 
136 

19 
% 
6 

7 
3 
19 
9 

24 
.9 

21 
14 
2 
12 
9 
-2 
29 
9 
9 
<» 

62 

5 

9 

2 
3 
4 

17 
3 
1 
9 

24 
9 
1 
4 
J 
9 


i 

9 

14 

A 
9 
9 


9 

_ 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

26 

1 

1 

9 

4 

9 

9 

. 

29 

e 

44 

9 

9 

3 

9 

9 

6 

9 

27 

e 

9 

9 

f» 

24 

1 

9 

1 

e 

9 

53 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

2 

9 

16 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

e 

9 

-9 

9 

9 

9 

27 

z 

36 

2 

9 

9 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

37 

9 

% 

9 

49 

9 

9 

4 

3 

9 

1 

9 

9 

4 

12 

9 

19 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

09 

9 

9 

2 

1 

4 

2 

9 

9 

1 

9 

9 

e 

9 

9 

9 

17 

19 

9 

5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

9 

6 

13 

9 

5 

9 

11 

9 

9 

4 

. 

_ 

9 

9 

«- 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

i 

1 

9 

3 

9 

9 

4 

1, 

66 

B 

9 

9 

9 

27 

9 

9 

19 

-9 

?e 

9 

4 

-  4 

19 

9 

9 

27 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

9 

9 

9 

i 

9 

19 

7 

9 

9 

4 

-I 

9 

9 

9 

9 

t9 

5 

9 

9 

9 

72 

2 

17 

i 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

3 

9 

9 

2 

9 

2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

49 

e 

e 

9 

-5 

9 

56 

9 

9 

2 

26 

2 

39 

2 

9 

1 

42 

e 

9 

9 

e 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

9 

9 

19 

9 

IB 

9 

1 

9 

3 

29 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

9 

9 

9 

4 

9 

9 

e 

9 

9 

5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

MOff T HERN-MAR  1  ANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BOR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

192 

351 

531 

449 

114 

646 

192 

1 

47 

59  STATES.  D.C.  k  P.R. 

192 

351 

531 

449 

114 

649 

162 

1 

47 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  198«. 


E-65 


PERCENT  Of  ClULOREH  3 


Tabic  ECl 

^^^^I^^S  QLOl  snyEP_iM_D^rrERENT  educational  environments 

DURING  SCHOOL  YEa;?  196  i969 


_DEAF-eC I  NO 
—PERCENT  


STATE 


ALA6AMA 

ACASKX 
ARIZONA. 
AJikANSAS 
CAClfOHNlA 

oiloraoo 
connIcticut 

OECAWAHE  -   

OJ STRICT  OF  COLUySlA 

FLOMIDA 

j^OHCIA 

HAVA^I  I 

IDAHO 

iLLlNdlS 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 
KENTOCiC'r 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 

HAHyLANO  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MiCHtCAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

mSSOURl 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NpyA^-*  

NEW  HAMPSNIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXJCO 
N^  YOUK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NO«TH  DAKOTA 
PH^O 
OKL>>^0MA 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  iSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEIAS 
UTAH  _ 
VERMOHt 
SlRCINiA 
WASHINCT0H 
WCST  VI<*51M|A 

WiS^siH 

WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM    

NORTHERN- BAR  J  ANAS 
TRUST.TERRI TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  or  INDiAN  AFFaIrS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

M  STATES,  D.C.  It  P.R. 


REGULAR 
CLASS 

29.  17 

•  .•e 
i.ii 

12.66 
4.25 

16.14 
6.M 

i.i6 
i.M 
f  M 
6  M 

1  .68 
6.66 

6. 69 

•  99 

9.88 
i.96 
6.ft6 
6.97 

6.27 

1.89 
6.66 
6.66 
25.66 


6.M 
6.69 
6.66 

1J.6^ 
6.66 
3.45 
5.56 
6.96 

53.85 
6.96 
6.66 
6.33 
6.66 
6:66 
4.69 
6.83 
6.66 
9.66 
6.^6 
6.66 

13.33 
6.66 

27.78 
6.66 
6.69 


_     _  PUBLIC.     PRIVATE  I 

 SEPARATE  SEPARATE        PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

RE^CC  SEPARATE    SCHOOL    -SCHOOL    RESIDENTIAL  RESIDeStiAL 

-   clasSi   facility  facility    facility  facility 


4.36 
4.38 


9.66 

76:B6 
1.27 
2.96 
9.99 
5.71 
9.99 
9.99 

19. 2j 
9.99 

1.68 
9.99 
9.99 
J  .  47 

35.29 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 

89.92 

29.79 
59.99 

4.97 
5.56 


ib:i8 

9.99 
6.96 
8.62 
9. 99 

6.99 
6.25 

23.98 
2.76 
6:99 
9. 99 
9.99 

15.36 
6. '6 

37.19 
9. 99 

25:96 

27.91 
9.66 

26.67 
9.99 

66.67 
9.99 
9.66 


15.62 
19.68 


76.83 
166.96 

-4.64 
86. 6B 
12.56 
-9.99 
17.14 
9.99 
11.67 
11.54 
88 . 67 

25.81 
6.66 

42.19 
29.59 
11.76 
35.29 
199.99 
1.94 
18.66 

16.98 
i.66 
76.64 
13. 69 


18.16 
3.69 
12.12 
12.96 
16.34 
3.45 
27.78 
59. 69 
19.23 
2.79 
3.74 
8.33 
55.56 
9.99 
4:99 
4.96 
2.33 
59.99 
4.65 
9.99 
9.99 
56.66 
2.78 
6.66 
6.99 


22.  72 
22.61 


9.99 

9.99 

1  .99 

25.99 
9.99 

77.  J4 
68.57 
68.33 
7.89 
33.33 

29.63 
166.69 

9.99 

17:65 
35.29 
9.99 
6:74 
6.79 

32.66 
6.^6 
6.68 

13.89 


9.99 

4: 12 

9.99 

7.39 
13:79 
93.19 
61 .11 

6.66 

3.85 
27.93 
67.29 

6.96 
22.22 

6.6e 

6.76 
21.49 
97.67 

6.06 
23.26 

9.66 
6.66 
9.6f 
166. 9J 
166  J6 


19.21 
18.9 


9.66 

16.54 
6.66 
6.66 
6.86 
6.66 

2.aa 

6.88 
6.66 
6.68 

2. 15 
6.66 
6.68 
13.24 
6.66 
6.96 
6.86 
6.86 
3:61 


6.68 

5.61 
9  88 


9.69 

4.42 
6.86 
19. 12 
19.34 

9.98 

29.83 
6.66 

13.91 
1  .67 

98.33 
6.66 
7.69 
6.88 
1.69 
6.66 
6.88 
6.66 

1 3 . 64 
6.66 
6.66 
6.68 
6.86 
6.88 


4.88 
4.98 


6.  88 
6  66 

99:66 
8.68 
6.88 

29:74 
8.86 

61 .94 
6.66 

38.71 

8.6; 
97.81 
96.62 

9.68 
29 . 41 

6.86 
66.41 

1.96 

16.67 
6.66 

12.19 
38.9' 


e.' 
«9.iii 
6.86 
8.66 
14.98 
6.88 
6.66 
19.83 
6.86 
22.22 
76.92 
79.66 
Si  .  49 

16.60 
4)  86 
88:96 
66.66 
44.68 
2.78 
6.66 
8.88 


27.39 
27.49 


8.88 

8.86 

8.66 
94.95 
8.86 
2.86 
8.02 
8.66 
8.89 

2.  19 
8.88 

6.66 

8  .88 

6.86 
8.68 
8.88 


8.88 
6  66 
8.86 


49.49 
e.88 
6.68 

42:69 
8.86 
8.68 
.06 

e  08 

3.^8 
?i  «9 
2.68 
29.88 
6.68 
6.66 
6.68 
1 .69 
6.66 
29.68 
6. 68 
6.68 
6.68 
8.  88 
8.68 
6:66 
8.88 


4.36 
4.38 


CORRECTION 
FAC I L ' ' . 


8.66 

6.66 
8  .  88 
8.  88 
6:66 
6.66 
8.88 
6:66 
6-88 
8.88 

6-66 
?  ?0 

8  66 
6.66 
8  .  88 
6.68 
8.66 
8  .  88 

6.68 

8.88 

e  .86 

8.86 


6.66 
6.88 
8  .88 
6:66 
8.66 
6.88 
0.66 
e.88 

6.88 
6.66 

6  .88 
8.88 

6.ee 

6  66 

6.68 
6.66 
6.66 
2.33 
6.88 
6.66 
6.66 
^  88 

0.06 


6.84 

8  .84 


HOME BOUND/ 
HOSPIIAC. 
ENVIRONMENT 


6.66 

2:65 
3.79 


666 

8. 88 
6  86 
6-88 
8.86 

6.86 
6.88 
8.88 
5.88 
23. 93 
6. 66 

e.ee 
1 :94 

8.79 

9.43 
96.66 
8.93 

1 1  .  1l 


6.86 
6  68 
6.66 
P. 74 
6.66 
8.86 
9.96 
8.33 
6.66 
8.88 
8.41 
e.66 
6.88 
8.  86 
2.76 
0.83 
8.08 
6.00 
060 
0-00 
0.60 
6.00 
6.00 

0.  30 
0.00 


2.6^ 
2.02 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  19B6. 


EKLC 


E-66 
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Tabic  ED! 


NUMBER  OF  SPEClAt-EdUCAnON  TEACHERS  gMPtdYED  AND  NEEDED 
FOR  SChOOC  tear  1984-1989 


BY  HANDICAPPINC  CONDITION 


_AIL 


_STATL 


AXABAAU 

ALASKA. 

ARiZGMA 

ARKANSAS 

CACIfORNiA 

COLORADO 

iS>MM£Gt+CUt 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CCORGIA 

HAWAI I 

i  OAHO 

lUiMOfS 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 

KEHTOCK? 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

BARYLANDl 

MASSACHQSETTS 

M I CH I  CAN 

MINNESOTA 

MirSI5S:pP| 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA^. __ 

NEW  HAMPSn.RE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXJCO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

'^KLAHbSM 

■)RECON 

PENN  SYLVAN  I,, 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  iSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROL  I A 
SO(iTH  DAKOTA 

TFX^S 

UlAH 

VERMONT 

yiRCIHJA 

WASHINGTON. 

WESt  VIRGIN j A 

KlSCONSli: 

WYOMINC  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM    -        -  _ 

NDRT  HERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BOR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  tNSUlAR  AREAS 

SB  STATES,  DC.  k  ^.R. 


-CONDITIONS- 


_tEARNlNC 
-OISABLED- 


_  SPEECH 
-lUPAIRED- 


MENTALCY 
-RETARDED- 


EMOTIONALCY 
ISTuRBEp— 


EMPLOYED 

_  NEEDED 

EMPLOYED 

NEEDED 
 — 

EMPLOYED 

NEEDED 

EMPLOYED 

NEEDED 

EMPLOYED 

NEEDED 

4.539 

451 

1.137 

171 

429 

3 

2.262 

169 

323 

77 

789 

134 

426 

76 

168 

27 

-81 

14 

:39 

14 

3.363 

288 

1 .598 

141 

368 

30 

550 

39 

363 

26 

2.692 

277 

1.117 

1 1  1 

419 

46 

949 

89 

48 

9 

18.092 

8 

1B.S40 

0 

426 

0 

3.100 

0 

962 

6 

3.485 

3 

1  .269 

2 

301 

_1 

659 

0 

652 

-0 

3 .  B64 

29^ 

1  .765 

74 

565 

41 

933 

15 

485 

43 

1.469 

86 

552 

36 

72 

2 

163 

16 

264 

24 

_  665 

42 

235 

__B 

118 

6 

118 

6 

-94 

-8 

9.728 

966 

3.038 

274 

1  .396 

81 

2.238 

226 

2.034 

321 

6.5i7 

1  .495 

1  .719 

344 

763 

176 

2.044 

383 

1  .388 

488 

809 

12 

429 

3 

128 

6 

116 

2 

43 

0 

:  .021 

222 

561 

.0 

121 

0 

236 

0 

37 

-0 

16.438 

187 

5.177 

32 

1  .976 

31 

3.348 

23 

2.360 

40 

6.247 

699 

2.094 

177 

769 

80 

2.244 

248 

609 

77 

5.148 

45J 

2.046 

23J 

594 

12 

1  .262 

79 

625 

76 

3.033 

56 

830 

16 

418 

4 

539 

0 

4^3 

22 

3.460 

494 

1 .093 

177 

4(53 

43 

1  .  107 

162 

251 

27 

6.907 

1  .8T6 

2.931 

964 

1  .091 

69 

1  .357 

407 

692 

266 

2.952 

53 

849 

20 

222 

0 

745 

8 

410 

20 

5 . 866 

266 

2.554 

196 

964 

38 

935 

62 

514 

25 

6.38? 

427 

2.295 

15J 

1  .469 

96 

1 .354 

90 

875 

59 

10.902 

1  .515 

3.082 

402 

1  .325 

178 

3. 481 

916 

2.072 

212 

6.  124 

106 

2.759 

35 

902 

1 

1  .562 

1 1 

586 

46 

2.906 

152 

1.307 

94 

431 

37 

1  .057 

46 

25 

2 

^.42e 

606 

2.294 

252 

938 

149 

1  .347 

121 

641 

53 

942 

4 

--  -  — 

0 

0 

8 

e 

1  ?i7 

9 

648 

0 

325 

5 

554 

e 

109 

0 

877 

1  ?6 

519 

59 

nx 

15 

142 

23 

6e 

5 

1  . 182 

70 

479 

15 

192 

3j 

197 

B 

139 

-  7 

i 1 . 4i3 

401) 

4.733 

168 

1  .817 

58 

1  .647 

i2 

1  .730 

62 

1587 

39» 

654 

14  J 

-  492 

112 

493 

36 

25? 

35 

2?  .244 

4.38J 

7.2^9 

1  .252 

2.368 

318 

2.799 

38  < 

5.047 

989 

5  898 

A  7  T 

1  . 962 

116 

670 

75 

2  , 046 

13P 

547 

102 

-'876 

-T7 

273 

38 

16 

256 

-4 

41 

10 

13; 171 

584 

4.771 

133 

1  . 122 

53 

4.929 

140 

963 

131 

^^9 

1  . 424 

93 

378 

33 

1  .022 

67 

153 

23 

1  .»86 

109 

986 

36 

503 

24 

393 

30 

96 

8 

1  1  ^<9fl 
1  ■  .  JZO 

600 

224 

1  . 420 

68 

3 . 224 

1  47 

1  .57e 

107 

1 .  (32 

8 

168 

r 

37 

0 

1  .208 

0 

109 

8 

i  .  '92 

22 

689 

10 

133 

3 

112 

1 

73 

3 

995 

1  .153 

361 

907 

104 

1  .629 

294 

364 

1  13 

0 

-  f.  / 

182 

0 

0 

-0 

4.6!5 

125 

2.084 

75 

775 

10 

1  .025 

26 

169 

_3 

17,862 

367 

8 . 368 

29 

5.916 

42 

1  .554 

SO 

1  . 144 

157 

2.804 

14J 

616 

42 

214 

16 

285 

24 

444 

38 

484 

30 

171 

0 

2 

26 

221 

2 

_35 

0 

5.925 

195 

2.640 

91 

759 

19 

1  . 165 

7 

598 

46 

3.747 

470 

1  .660 

265 

415 

e  ^ 

946 

109 

182 

61 

2.880 

1  .290 

1  .019 

546 

405 

i*a 

957 

340 

259 

:9t 

6.226 

654 

1  .947 

278 

1  .234 

"9 

1  .456 

18 

1  .061 

272 

766 

62 

406 

31 

124 

10 

101 

6 

65 

9 

29 

4 

_5 

1 

2 

8 

19 

2 

0 

0 

1C4 

33 

52 

10 

12 

0 

71 

20 

4 

0 

97 

26 

20 

23 

18 

'    * .  5 1 9 

2:^.852 

102.395 

7.800 

36.612 

2.511 

61 .832 

4.671 

32.027 

4.322 

274.326 

22.718 

102.336 

7.763 

36  998 

2." 

61 . 746 

4.626 

32.023 

4.304 

The  Total  ftr-for  The  U.S.  *  tNsuL^^R  areas  and  the  so  statj^s. 

DC. .AND  PCERTO  RICO-MAY  NOT  EOOAL  THE  SUM  OF  THE 
U.S    k  iNfJLAR  AREAS  BECAUC:.  OF  ROUNDING. 


'HE  TOTALS  HAT  MOT  SUM  BECAUSE  Su*^  STaTE:  ONLY  REPORTED  t  TALS 
»  >R  TEA'J<f.RS  INSTEAD  OF  PEfWTiNC  BY  INDIVIDUAL  CATEGORIES 

DAT/.  AS  07  OC.^BkR  V  1986. 


EKLC 


Cf  :;*£ClAC._E0DCA^TlOfj  TESCHKRS  EyPCOYED  *ND  NEEDED 
FOR  SCHQOt  YEAR  1»64-1989 


6T  HANDICAPPING  Cf^NDiTiON 


 «  OCAF  


STATE 


KANSAS 

OtOiAOO- 
^CTICUT 
V4CUWAIW: 

0  J  STRICT  Of  OOCCMiA 

FL0910A 

CCdROiA 

lOAHQ^ 
ILLiNOlS 

JOHA__ 
KANSAS. 
KCNTUCKY 
COOXSIANA 

MAiNC  

MARYLAND 
HASSAm^TTS 
tllCMJQAN 
MINNESOTA 

Mississippi 

MISSOQRI 
MONTANA. 
NEBRASKA 

NT?  HAMPSHIRE 
Hlf  JERSEY 

Hm  MEyf'^ 
m  TORie  

NORTH  CAROtiNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH  JO  

OKUHQMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RJ CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOtaH- DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
fFXAS 
OYAH^- 

yemioNT 

ViROiNIA 
KASNINOTON 
■EST  jyjRClNiA 
iriSOONSIN 
WYOHINC 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 


NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRQST-TERR I TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISUUiOS 
BUR.  Of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

9i  STATES.  D.C.  i  P.R. 


euPLOYED 

NEEC^CD 

EMPLOYED 

BS 

4 

122 

26 

4 

28 

1SB 

18 

149 

.7.1 

48 

45B 

8 

776 

199 

8 

247 

9B 

2 

I 

31 

2 

6 

13 

8 

39 

319 

12 

29B 

3i 

.8 

2S 

-  8 

23 

-O 

4 

73B 

.3 

179 

167 

13 

169 

197 

7 

138 

IB 

-2 

659 

39B 

18 

188 

2B1 

16 

117 

-9X 

9 

348 

182 

2 

462 

Bt 

6 

148 

42B 

87 

246 

177 

3 

B 

33 

2 

9 

18 

1 

8 

66 

8 

22 

3 

38 

-« 

8 

-44 

2ft4 

8 

787 

99 

4 

99 

«7i 

138 

1 .278 

7 

174 

92 

.4 

323 

11 

924 

IB 

3 

139 

_97 

-8 

28 

932 

29 

323 

86 

8 

248 

.28 

-3 

13 

128 

29 

48 

8 

87 

2 

143 

213 

24 

284 

113 

1 

167 

28 

8 

19 

183 

8 

218 

119 

7 

191 

82 

18 

3 

.1 

27 

2 

29 

I 

1 

4 

6 

8 

14 

8 

7»882 

773 

8.637 

7.889 

772 

8.619 

OTHER 

ICAPPEDhK 

-4  ilU   AjREb  ¥ 

 IMPa 

NEEDED, 

EMPLOYED  _ 

NEEDED 

EMPLOYED 

•■TEDE 

8 

36 

5 

31 

ie 

9 

18 

1 

_4 

9 

29 

1 

68 

11 

-5 

8 

6 

8 

468 

8 

236 

e 

8 

64 

e 

8 

e 

4 

48 

1 

15 

8 

2 

33 

1 

2 

1 

6 

9 

8 

23 

4 

8 

198 

47 

342 

16 

8 

89 

32 

195 

9 

1 

32 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

9 

333 

8 

8 

22 

78 

1 

4 

21 

48 

266 

8 

8 

8 

-8 

44 

8 

21 

2 

16 

28 

4 

43 

-4 

19 

69 

39 

233 

25 

-8 

148 

8 

288 

8 

29 

68 

3 

56 

1 

9 

78 

5 

89 

6 

2 

— 

8 

399 

49 

8 

92 

2 

28 

12 

8 

-1 

4 

8 

8 

8 

78 

8 

8 

8 

8 

— 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

7 

-I 

8 

4 

2 

9 

8 

9 

1 

34 

98 

2 

164 

A 

Je 

13 

63 

181 

233 

31 

6.954 

1  •  9 

25 

59 

3 

122 

-8 

34 

7 

13 

94 

444 

t 

.8 

8 

17 

27 

8 

i8 

a 

D 

1 

1  J/ 

3 

*  8 

8 

13 

167 

3 

-8 

8 

1 1 

8 

12 

8 

? 

2 

8 

46 

1 

67 

22 

82 

8 

8 

8 

63 

2 

164 

4 

16 

228 

15 

462 

1  1 

36 

6 

9 

X 

7 

8 

7 

8 

32 

52 

8 

29 

8 

16 

36 

1 

172 

3 

ii» 

46 

11 

31 

1.1 

8 

^16 

3 

8 

8 

12 

3 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

1 

8 

2 

8 

18 

8 

8 

618 

4,248 

243 

18.445 

1  .299 

689 

4,239 

243 

18.443 

1.299 

^  HA' 

EUPCOY : 0 


SUALLY. 
!  CAPPEp- 


NEEDED 


6 

9 

A 
V 

28 

i  4 

13 

-  A 

4  J 
1  ♦ 

187 

24 

1 8 

12 

8 

0 

1  4 

5t 

Q 

4 

5 

1 8-1 

1 9 

.  IS 

8 

1  aA 
1 UQ 

7 

36 

3 

1 32 

42 

55 

2 

4 

7 

A'* 

4 

8 

8 

19 

3 

33 

8 

18 

8 

35:- 

46 

52 

* 

15 

2 

95 

6 

1  A 

IS 

c 

36 

isa 

1 

14 

39 

a 

7 

.8 

76 

18 

0 

49 

1 

186 

18 

77 

4 

1 

8 

79 

8 

46 

8 

98 

16 

49 

3 

7 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

e 

999 

296 

994 

296 

Wfif2».T!5  0,S.^  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  98  STATES. 
D.C. .  AND  PUERTO  RtCO  MAY  NOT  EQUAL  THE^ SUM  OF  THE 
U  S    B  INSULAR  AREAS  BECAUSE  Of  ROUNOINC/^ 

Xm^^lJ^l  ?^*^^!5^  5T*Tis  ONLY  REPORTED  VvALS 

FOR  TEAC«R$  INSTEAD  Of  REPORTING  BY  INDIVIDUAL  CATEGORIES. 

OATA  AS  Of  OCTOBER  1.  1888. 


EKLC 
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Tabic  ED! 


HiM:\-     -    4PECIAL_E0UCATI0N  TEaCMERS  EMPLOYED 
As J  ^tEQEO  rot  SCHOOL  YEAR  1 984-1 »85 

BY  HANOlCAPPtNC  CONO I T I  ON 


STATE 


■I  DE aF-BL  I  N[>— -t- 

EMPLOYEO  NEEOtO 


ALA8AUA 
ALASKA 

ARKANSAS  _ 
CAL I FQ^H I  A 

cdi-o«APb 

COMNECIICUT 
OCLaWaRC 

oismiCT  or  coluubia 

F40«JOA 

HAWA I  I 

\0MO-  - 
iCtlNOlS 
INDIANA 
IdWfA 

XSWS  AS^  _ 
KENTUCKY 
LOOiSIANA 

mxHt  - 

NABYtAMO- 
MASSACHUSCTTS 
yiCHiCAN 
HIMNESOTA- 

mssissippi 
Missouri 

HDNTANA 
NEBRASKA 
HE ^ AO A 

NEW  HA»Jif»SH  iRE 
MEff  aEBSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAirOLJNA 
MOKlti  DAKOTA 
OH^b 

OKLAMOiA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  114  00- 

SHQOE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOU^>'- DAKOTA 

TEMMESSEE 

TEXAS. 

UTAH 

srEllHO«T 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WESTiyiRClNlA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERi£^  SAMOA 

GUAM   

NORThERN  MAR I  ANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISCANDS    -- 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 

5e  STATES,  b/c.  Ik  P.R. 


3 
2 
1 
I 
33 
9 

9 
8 
9 

1 
1 

e 

9 
11 

e 

9 
5 
9 
6 

e 

3 
.8 
15 


Q 

9 

16 

1 

e 

4 

9 

e 

18 

-6 
IS 
16 
6 

1 

30 
79 
41 

1 

-4 

13 
18 
4 
8 

2 
1 


396 
393 


8 

a 
I 

2 
8 
8 
13 
3 

e 
e 

8 

1 
8 
8 
8 
8 


38 
38 


THE  TOTAL  FTE  FOR  THE-U.S\-*  iNSuUR  AREAS  AND  THE 
96_STATES.  D.C. ._AND_PUE8TO-RICO  HAY  NOT  EOUAL  THE 
SUM  or  THE  U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS  BECAUSE  OF  ROUNOING. 

THE  TOJacS  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAU<;E  SOME  STATES  ONLY 
REPORTED  T0TaLS_FOR  TEACHERS  iNSTEaD  OF  REPORTING 
8Y  INDIVIOUaL  CATEGORIES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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TaMc  ed: 


^^Sr^JJ^?!""^"***  ^P^^J*'"  CdUCATibN-tEACHERS  EMPLOYED  AND 
NCEOEO  TO  SERVE  HANDICAPPED  CHltDREN  FDR  SCHOOL  YtAP  l9iB4-85 


-ALL  STAFr— 


SCMOOt  

-SOCIAL  PORKERS-f 


OCCUPATIONAL 
—THERAPISTS- 


RECRCAT lONAL 
-TMrPAPlSTS-- 


Physical 
-TmERaP I STS- 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ASJZOia 

ARKANSAS 

CAL4FbRN}A 

tt^LORADO 

CONNECT  I  CUT 

DELAWARE 

DJ STRICT  Of  COLUMBIA 

FLOS  I  DA 

CCORCiA 

HAWA4  i 

IDAHO 

ItLINpiS 

1  NO  I  ANA 

JOHA 

KANSAS 

KENtuCKY 
rOOiSIANA 
i*AiNC__ 
UARYLAMT 
HASSACVV'^e  , 
MfCHJ  CA«« 
MINNESOTA 
MiSS+SSir  ' 
kll  SSOOR I 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NE»AOA  — 
NEW  ^^/^^_SMiRE 
NEW  JC'SEY 
NEW  Mexico 

NEW  ta»k: 

NC^TH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  OMtCTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON  -_ 
PENNSYLVANU 
PUERTO  R  CD 
RHODE  ISLAM* 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 

Texas 

OTAHl  _ 
VERMONT. 
VIRGINIA  _ 
WASMINGTON 
WEST  yjRClN'A 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAie^A 
GUAM 

NORTHERN  MAR  I AN>S 
TRUST-  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  -     -  _ 
euR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


EMPLOYED      HEEDED  EMPLOYED 


NE 


.066 
696 
.999 
649 
.8CJ 
.948 
1  .842 

79e 

684 

9.a9i9 
4.199 
687 
686 
U.232 
9.796 
.  192 

.699 
.946 

.667 
.  864 
.690 
.840 

.944 
.216 
.713 
624 
1.034 
966 
4.7(52 
13,988 
2.949 
14,749 
4.361 
629 
9,999 
4,976 
3,816 
19,197 
1.339 
1.246 
3.847 
724 
.6)9 


EMPLOYED      NEEDED  EMPLOYEC 


27. 
2. 


3. 
3. 
?. 
9. 
2. 
4. 
9. 
7. 
4. 
1  , 
2. 


12.869 
1 


668 

-  767 
9.233 
3.43$ 
1.741 
4.293 
769 
24 

id9 


48 
62 
289 
67 
9 
9 

224 
94 
33 
291 
493 
19 
l9 
92 
992 
33 
29 
244 
39 
178 
292 
389 
918 
2 

133 
41 
12 
9 
49 
131 
393 
17 
9 

376 
8 

312 
112 
189 
364 

9 
19 
449 
186 

3 

169 
116 

3 

9 

974 
169 
27 
69 
9 
0 


29 
3 
77 

3 

223 
266 
329 
1  4 
46 
297 
229 
44 
36 
1  .  197 
428 
229 
99 
49 
219 
196 
04 
468 
629 
349 
34 
69 
9 
13 
2 
31 
963 
47 

!3 
4  4 
99 
46 
21 
198 
79 
0^ 
64 

8 
79 
168 
69 
11 
384 
39 

6 
349 
49 

t 

3 


9 

9 
4 

8 
9 
8 

28 
9 
2 
6 

12 
9 
9 

16 

17 
8 
1 
3 
-9 
18 

7 
14 
169 

9 

9 

9 

2 

8 

9 

9 
34 


14 

1 
9 
2 
7 
2 
9 
2 
19 
9 
8 
8 
3 
9 
8 
9 
t 
3 
3 


1? 

9 

2 

28 

2 

2 

31 

6 

1 

.4 

2 

2 

31 

8 

9 

1 46 

4 

18 

29 

3 

4 

1 9 

11 

2 

42 

1 

7 

9 

-  9 

7 

26 

21 

6 

9 

1  8 

8 

6 

212 

13 

17 

73 

1 6 

99 

09 

2 

1  3 

2 

-  - 

ZO 

4 

19 

f  £ 

8 

6 

- 1 4 

1 9 

3 

1 1 

16 

-  49 

9 

8 

29 1 

27 

8 

141 

8 

4 

2 

2 

9 

48 

4 

8 

_  4 

3 

2 

1  4 

9 

8 

-  6 

2 

1 

69 

6 

14 

194 

1 1 

1  9 

84 

8 

3 

^6 

19 

28 

J2 

2 

3 

197 

17 

24 

19 

1 

2 

24 

1 

9 

124 

4 

149 

8 

4 

t 

11 

3 

9 

16 

7 

92 

6 

2 

e 

29 

9 

19 

128 

19 

49 

12 

4 

1 

-9 

9 

2 

89 

e 

3 

187 

49 

8 

18 

3 

8 

199 

3 

24 

3 

9 

9 

8 

4 

0 

2 

NEE01P___     EMPLOYED  NEEDED 


U.S.  «  INSULAR  AREAS 
98  STATES.  D.C.  *  P.R. 


779 

139 

19 

7 

3 

4 

226.921 

6. 144 

6.827 

397 

2.866 

293 

229.833 

6.989 

6.813 

398 

2.P79 

2r9 

1 

613 


9 

-7 

3 

9 

27 

2 

9 

13 

5 

9 

-6 

1 

9 

31 

e 

9 

46 

5 

9 

27 

4 

9 

6 

9 

7 

9 

~ 

79 

4 

6 

52 

15 

9 

17 

0 

9 

1 

9 

^ 

157 

29 

2 

86 

20 

9 

43 

4 

9 

24 

2 

9 

49 

4 

9 

36 

0 

9 

17 

10 

4 

85 

16 

9 

29 

2 

5 

154 

13 

9 

49 

e 

9 

12 

4 

9 

21 

3 

9 

6 

2 

9 

23 

e 

9 

7 

2 

9 

Z  3 

4 

2 

112 

li 

55 

i 

5 

64 

8 

■1 

0 

?7 

9 

24 

» J 

9 

36 

5 

9 

24 

4 

0 

137 

•5 

0 

9 

0 

14 

3 

24 

10 

0 

19 

5 

0 
4 

69 

42 

0 

10 

9 

13 

4 

C 

3 

9 

9 

78 

9 

9 

79 

28 

0 

24 

6 

9 

176 

1 

9 

2 

1 

e 

9 

4 

0 

2 
42 
40 


2.234 
2.226 


7 

277 


^TiTlS^^h  THE  U,S,-*  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  99 

f^i^f^i^^^'^  ^J<»  ««Y  NOT  E^^^  THE  SUM  OF  THE  STATES 

AND  INSULAR  AREAS  BECAUSE  OF  ROUNDING  STATES 

JJIi  IP^^kf^rt^.SSL^**  BECAUSE  SOME-STATES  ONLY  REPORTED  TOTALS 
FOR  ALL  STAFF  INSTEAD  OF  REPORTING  BY  INDIVIDUAL  CATEGORIES. 

DATA  AS  or  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


0  /  O 


ERIC 


Tabic  VDZ 


SCHOOL  STAFF  OTHER  THAN  SPECIAL  EOUCa*  iON  TEAC-^rft  5  EMPLOtlO  AND 
NEEDED  TO  SERVE  HANOI  CAPPED  CHILDRtN  FOR  SCMast  YEAR  1984-85 


STATE 


-TEACHER  AIDES- 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
—TEACHERS- 


ALABAMA 

ALAS*;* 

.  'xAS 

C^. ,  '  ^  c»*?i4 ;  * 
I'.fv.tCT  JCUT 

dELA*>*rE 

OJSlRiCT  P'F  COLUMBIA 

FLOR I  DA 

CtORCIA 

HAVAi I 

IDAHO 

ill! NO  is 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

£OaiS I  ANA 

^tNEi 

UARVLANd  

OASSACHDSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOtA- 

MiSSJSSiPPi 
MtSSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEr  JERSEY 

NEW  Hex J  CO 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROtlNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENMSrcyAHIA 
PUERTO  RieO 
RHOQP.  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
aT4H  _ 
VERMONT 
VIRCINU 
HASHINGIOM. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
W I  SCONS  i  N 

WYOMING  

AUEKICaN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NCRtH^KM-MARXit 
T«.:»ST_1ERRII0R  f. 
V.R,',^IN  ISLANDS 
eiir.  OF  INDIAK 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  KHv  , 

59  STATES.  d:c:  i  f'.n. 


EMPLOYED 

_  _NEEDEp_ 

EMPLOYED 

NEEDEI 

956 

-4 

76 

8 

461 

39 

4 

2 

1  .25? 

224 

58 

2 

284 

35 

-2 

B 

17.954 

8 

411 

8 

1  .456 

8 

9 

8 

295 

1  is 

32 

8 

388 

22 

1 5 

8 

131 

1? 

1 6 

2 

4.218 

i47 

1  23 

il 

1 .949 

356 

44 

9 

320 

8 

7 

8 

517 

8 

-2 

B 
V 

6.758 

-  -3 

1 89 

_  2 

2.866 

166 

46 

1 3 

1 .323 

8 

1 3 

8 

2.378 

t8 

-  2  J 

t 

t  .830 

133 

185 

3 

*  268 

8 

299 

-  8 

7S6 

-  -0 

I ;  -55 

-  5-i 

1 67 

3  .33* 

94 

4 , 64? 

/J 

2 .  S93 

G 

1 

1  3V 

447 

*  ^ 

1  d 

1  .627 

ft 

8 

a 

V 

425 

8 

B 

887 

8 

_  8 

348 

28 

1 8 

-  767 

-  72 

3.692 

1 72 

213 

1.018 

5  '< 

6,727 

~ 

- 

2.238 

189 

20 

3 

361 

8 

6 

8 

2  ,266 

133 

8 

613 

54 

-  -3 

5 

1 :  J21 

TBI 

J6 

1 

5. 138 

221 

1 1 : 

5 

656 

fe3 

B 

-  45: 

-1 

91 

8 

1  .481 

256 

1  18 

9 

54d 

81 

27 

2 

2 . 888 

8 

138 

8 

8.768 

IBB 

52 

5 

642 

8 

1 

95 

8 

43 

B 

2.713 

8 

51 

8 

2.136 

'•3 

6t 

18 

664 

94 

44 

7 

1  .995 

B 

35 

5 

354 

29 

13 

1 

7 

i 

8 

1 

8 

48 

7 

5 

4.886 

3. 

172 

'  12,f>86 

4.846 

3 .  ."68 

167 

SUPERVjSO«%S/- 
4— ADM  I N I  STP.  ATORS-f 

EMPLOYED 


.  OiMeR  

NON-INSTRUCT lONAL 
1  STAFF  


148 

32 
U6 

64 
A25 
174 
125 

41 

68 
615 
366 

13 
-62 
544 
532 
333 

97 
166 
264 
197 
2*4 

:'^8 

583 
286 

tn 

39 
36 

- 19 
163 
725 
T23 
,744 
272 

?>■ 
37k 
124 
158 
874 
188 

45 
226 

218 
612 
74 
67 
225 
168 
113 
195 
26 
6 
3 


49 

13.841 
13.76C 


NEEDED 

Employed 

NEEDED 

EMPLOYED 

4 

438 

i 

198 

2 

219 

.8 

48 

12 

583 

1 1 

211 

2 

175 

28 

5 

B 

-1 

2. 183 

8 

2.116 

432 

8 

384 

24 
6 

396 

1 12 

13 
3 

397 
28 

1 

284 

8 

68 

22 

1  .778 

25 

445 

6 

648 

32 

347 

8 

278 

8 

7 

B 

2* 

48 

2 .  9d8 

8 

3 

187 
1  .876 

2.878 

183 

358 

617 

8 

347 

, 

68 

5 

326 

11 

6S5 

59 

87 

8 

3.869 

8 

264 

2 

725 

8 

24 

1? 

1  .471 

48 

168 

li 

1.111 

64 

369 

59 

3'^! 

67 

753 

8 

3&8 

8 

386 

is 

104 

15 

4^ 

7 

98 
% 

6 

1 

26 
188 

8 

8 

34 

2 

64 

1 

7fl 

9 

2'2 

5 

69 

15 

2.469 

14 

965 

8 

-  568 

- 

34 

_  - 

3,213 

— 

2  .864 

19 

971 

51 

258 

8 

_ 

-8 

32 

26 

1  ,578 

26 

661 

2 

686 

28 

ei 

16 

1  . 433 

42 

UB 

39 

2.344 

29 

584 

8 

136 

2 

18 

2 

254 

8 

189 

38 

617 

28 

288 

7 

e 

8 

17 

2 

738 

8 

255 

18 

978 

8 

385 

t 

-66 

131 

1 

197 

29 

0 

1  .884 

8 

384 

15 

336 

32 

248 

6 

392 

16 

127 

1 

8 

632 

4 

94 

8 

36 

6 

8 

8 

37 

8 

IB 

4 

128 

48 

12 

--PSYCHOLOGi STS--- 


478 


39,593 
39,438 


835 
795 


16.249 

16.227 


0 
5 

16 
1 
8 
8 

24 
3 
3 
7 

17 
2 
8 
5 

29 
4 
1 
6 
8 
3 
7 

18 
1  1 

-0 

ie 
e 

2 
8 

/ 

-9 
35 
2 

27 
3 
45 

5 
3 
31 
5 

8 

31 

1 

@ 

6 
0 
6 
52 
25 
9 
2 


7 

586 
5.9 


THE  TOUL  FTE  FOR  THE  U.S.  i  INSULaR-aREAS  ANO-TMC-V 

STATES^  D.C..  4  PUKRTO  RJCO  IttY  NOT-EQUAL  THE  SOU  OF   <  Kt'  STATES 

AND  INSDLAR  areas  because  OF  ROUNDING. 

THE  TOTALS  MAY  NOt-SUM  BECAUSE  SOME  STATES  ONLY  REPO.?'-  TO^Ai  S 
FOR  ALL  STAFF  INSTEAD  OF  REPORTING  BY   INDIVIDUAL  CaTEC*^  ^^?S 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


EKLC 


E-71 


cr 

3  t  O 


Tabic  Eb2 


STATE 


AUBAyA 

i&USICA- 

ARjZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CAUfORNlA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OC»l}ARE  

DISTRICT  or  COLUUBIA 
FLORIDA 

HAWAII 

lOANa 

lUiNOlS 

INDIANA 

JOWA_ 

KANSAS 

K£NTg«5r 

togisiANA 

UAHNE 

SIARyUAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

M1SSL5SIFPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVAOAu 

NEW  HAMPSHiRE 

NEW  ^ns^t 

NEW  MEJCJCO 

NEW  fORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH^O 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  R^ CO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRCINJX 

WASHINGTON. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

inrpMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  --    :  -  - 

NORTMERN-MARIANAS 

TRUSTiTERRlTORlES 

vJReiN  Islands  _ 

BUR.  Of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
U.S.  i  INSULAR  AREAS 
M  STATES.  D.C.  M  PR. 


4-OlACNOSTiC  StAFF+ 
EMPLOYED  NEEDED 


-AUOJOLDCISTS- 


WORK-STUOf  _ 
-COOROINATORS- 


VGCAT40NAL 
EOOCATION 
—TEACHERS- 


ID 
14 
X9 
04 
49 

-e 
z% 

49 
4 

464 
91 
163 
9 

126 

27 

i 

90 

337 
169 
64 

e 

-86 

269 
66 

366 
6 
77 
4l 
39 
1.969 

126 

42 
6 

46 

67 
62 
126 
9 
49 
23 
-3 
66 
1  .288 
16 
J7 
82 
64 
78 
366 
74 
9 
0 


><gEOEO      EMPLOYED  _NEEi^lO_     EMPLOYED  NEEDED 


-COUNSELORS- 


6 
1 
1 
5 
6 
6 
4 
t 
2 
16 
8 
6 
6 

9 
6 
6 

-6 
39 
26 

2 

6 
96 

6 
16 
16 

6 


29 

2 

12 
6 
8 
9 
4 
7 
6 
1 
2 
1 
6 
26 
0 

e 

6 
6 

11 

e 


17 

9 

2 

6.796 

344 

666 

6.768 

339 

964 

31 

-4 
11 
2 

167 
24 
9 
2 
J 
28 
34 
3 
_4 
42 
33 
73 
16 
2 
19 
16 
32 
-6 
18 

-4 
16 

6 

6 

3 

1 

36 
II 

39 
9 

31 
17 
12 
33 

2 

3 

8 

1 

26 
12 
13 
16 
42 
9J 
6 
4 
9 
6 
1 


1 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

2 
1 
6 

4 

6 
6 
6 
6 

9 
4 

6 

2 
6 

2 
6 
6 
6 
2 
6 
2 
2 


1 

14 

2& 
2 
6 

74 

17 
4 
3 
34 
2t 
7 
2 

41 
118 

_as 

26 
36 
76 
66 

6 
96 
166 

3 

9 

7 

6 

7 
15 
1S8 


2 

e 

a 
e 

4 

-1 
6 
2 
< 
6 
6 

2 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


4 

8 

4 

6 

6 

6 

4 

222 

16 

6 

27 

6 

4 

68 

9 

t 

88 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

14 

6 

3 

6 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

19 

6 

2 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

6 

19 

6 

6 

32 

6 

6 

19 

6 

4 

16 

2 

6 

8 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

9 

1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

62 

1.919 

99 

61 

1  .912 

93 

;34 

6 

-7 

6 

44 

-t 

8 

6 

76 

6 

2 

6 

33 

3 

3<5 

9 

-9 

4 

299 

12 

196 

8 

7 

6 

12 

6 

91 

k 

97 

-J  9 

16 

6 

39 

6 

164 

6 

9B 

6 

126 

72 

16? 

9 

86 

16 

196 

7 

379 

6 

82 

4 

6 

6 

e 

1 

6 

6 

9 

5 

72 

13 

964 

26 

37 

84 

33 
196 

94 
217 
164 
262 

19 
164 

39 
166 
469 

17 

23 
169 
68 
97 
369 
94 

2 

6 


9 

9.339 
9;  324 


6 

11 
4 
6 
2 
6 
6 

14 
1 
6 
3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 

2 


9 

273 
268 


EMPLOYED 

NEEDED 

23 

2 

41 

4 

173 

4 

7 

2 

6 

a 

2 

6 

162 

0 

34 

2 

12 

6 

674 

263 

4 

6 

6 

1 

0 

892 

186 

2 

1 

0 

16 

) 

146 

8 

19 

6 

38R 

21 

44 

3 

1 1 

t 

6 

6 

t 

6 

196 

19 

96 

4 

2 

6 

3 

0 

19 

6 

2^9 

13 

1.397 

27 

2 

131 

10 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

917 

15 

156 

1 

8 

e 

164 

6 

64 

6 

11 

0 

166 

6 

6 

5 

B 
262 

6 
19 
11 
16 
49 

6 

6 


6 

6,284 
6.278 


10 
198 
148 


DAT*  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1980. 


E-72 


Tabic  ED2 


SCHOOL  STAFF  OtMiRtHAII  SOCIAL  EDUCAl  I  ON.  TCACMERS  JMPLOYEO  AND 
NKDEO  TO  SERVE  HANDIWfPEO  CHILDREN  FQR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1964-85 


STATE 


S0PeBVlS08S/_ 
ADHiNiSTRATORS 
 (SEA)  1- 


EMPtOYXD  NEEDED 


Ai-AgAMA 

ALASKA 

ARiZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALiFORKlA 

COLORADO 

CONHeCIlCUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLOyElA 
FLORIDA 

arose! A 

HAWA I  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA  - 

KANSAS- 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

HAiNE 

MARYLAND. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHiOAN 

MINNESOTA. 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

BONT«KS- 

NE8RASKA 

NEVADA   

NEW  HAI«>SHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NiW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON  _„  _ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RiCO 
RH30E  JSLAHD 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA  _ 
WASHINGTON 
HfESf  ViRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING.   

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM   

NORTHERHlMARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


1$ 

e 
ts 

4 

J 

e 
e 

2 

ts 

28 
38 
8 

3 
68 

9 
18 
8 

73 
7J 
18 

8 

8 

6 
26 
62 

8 

6 
23 
-5 
t8 
92 

9 

1 

71 
4 
6 
IS 
14 
26 
16 
16 
13 
16 
24 
6 
2 
12 

6 

.  a 

46 
4 

2 
1 


U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS  929 
90  STATES,  D.C.  i  P.R.  914 


16 
% 
3 
6 
1 
X 
6 


6 

73 
73 


IMF  TOTAL  FTE         THE  U.S.  *  iNSUUH  AREAS  AND  THE  96    -  -~ 
SIATESI  D.C.:  *  PUERTO  RIO)  44AY  NOT  EW^    THE  SUM  OF  THE  STATES 
AND  INSULAR  AREAS  BECAUSE  OF  ROUNDING. 

THE  TOTALS  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  SOME  STATES  ONLY  REPORTED  TOTALS 
FOR  I[l  STAFF  INSTEArOF  REPORTING  BY  INDIVIDUAL  CATEGORIES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1988. 


E^73 


578 


Tabic  EEl 


BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 
ALL  CONDITIONS 


STATE 


ALABAMA 
AkASKA 

ARiZONAl 
ARKANSAS  _ 
CALIFORNIA 
COtORAOO 
COHNECT I  CUT 
DELAWARE 

OJSW+CT  OF  COLUMBIA 

fLQRJ  DA 

CeORClA 

NAWA4I 

IDAHa 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

JOITA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOQiSlANA 

MAINE __ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHJGAN 

MINNESOTA. 

Mississippi 

aiSSOORl 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NESADA^   -  - 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  HEXIO) 

NEW  YORK- 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
WORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANTa 
PUERTO  R J  CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 

SOOTH  Carolina 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

7EXAS 

OIAR 

VERMONT. 

ViRCINlA 

«!ASHINGtdN 

WEST  :VJRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

ITYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GMAMi 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VI BCIN_ ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


GR ADUAT I ON      CR ADUAT I ON 

WiTH^  ___ThROUCH 
_   DIPLOMA  CERTIFICATION 


1.276 
204 
1.606 
4.S74 
9.369 
1.919 
1.691 
339 
63 
4.943 
2.699 
131 
399 

i_e 

2.824 
2.646 
1,997 
1.938 
671 
964 
2.979 
8 

6.913 
3.278 
785 
2.618 
492 
993 
286 
973 
2,866 
_  785 

3,144 
338 
7.882 
2.698 

-  963 
8.718 

96 

-  384 
1.366 


3.583 
1.867 
17 
1 ,497 
1.764 
1 ,918 
1.866 
367 

4 


1.744 
42 

-97 
482 
8 

-  0 
632 
112 
-19 
2, 122 
697 
144 
187 

e 

488 
232 
237 
378 
1.489 
194 
944 
469 
639 
139 
1.692 
699 
46 
303 
166 
8 
8 

102 
6.881 
1.361 
99 

195 

10 

387 
1 ,182 
_8 
69 
8)8 
672 


U.S.  tt  INSULAR  AREAS 
90  STAtES.  b.C.  It  P.R. 


80 

83,286 
63.147 


5.346 
198 
8 

1.269 
924 

29 
124 

27 

a 
e 


16 

32,967 
32.991 


REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
AGE 

99 
7 
88 
94 
1.422 
48 
169 
98 
29 
7 
76 
24 
-9 
96 
231 
34 
68 
69 
182 
98 
8 
528 
999 
8 
69 
306 
17 
121 
2 
28 
236 
48 
1.439 
284 
6 
28 
68 
11 
389 
136 
48 
242 
21 

8 

71 

-8 
B8 
299 

1 

224 
9 
4 
8 


1 .819 
113 
478 
370 
4.119 
1.122 
1.400 
277 
12 
1.885 
1.916 
128 
185 
0 

1.287 
709 
472 
1,674 
1  ,442 
420 
999 
444 
i  .894 
540 
840 
2.898 
144 
42 
96 
429 
804 
J  438 
4 , 264 
1,747 
94 
1,774 
762 
249 
2,361 
666 
241 
1.028 
0 


.  .8 
321 
-54 
1,907 
1.862 
718 
112 
72 
1 

34 


1 1 


_OTHER 

532 
4  83 
562 
-  312 
3,729 
783 
432 
122 
-23 
963 
1.259 
132 
z89 
423 
747 
874 
498 
795 
862 
8 
8 
0 
96 
8 

34  2 
769 
155 
52 
9 

223 


327 
2.433 

674 
79 
1,733 

479 

176 
1 . 451 

546 
1.326 

624 


0 
90 
12 
884 
389 
269 
174 
107 
9 
50 


5. 


37 
7.764 
7.726 


64 

44.875 
♦4,776 


26 

37.396 
37.311 


TOTAL 

4.626 

-  549 
2.833 
2.909 

14,635 
3,358 
4.354 
940 

-  146 
6.440 
6.247 

556 
776 
.♦79 
,489 
3,893 
2.766 
5,058 
4.682 
896 
4.874 
1,444 
9.737 
3.945 
3.618 
7,242 
814 
1  .51  i 
441 
1.253 
3,983 
1.662 
14.210 
7.130 

-  564 
10.692 

4.089 
1 . 806 
li:721 
1.444 
1.950 
4,078 

-  893 
5.785 
8,981 
1.727 

83 
5.238 
3.994 
2,527 
1,697 
582 
11 
143 


223 
211 .673 
211 ,296 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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Tabic  EEl 


PROroRTION  OF  STUDENTS  16 .YEARS_AN0  OLDER  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTE*^ 
DURINC  THE  1964-63-SeHOOt  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


Alt  CONDITIONS 


6RADUAT I  ON  GRADUATION 
WiTM  THROUGH 
DtPLOUA  CERTIFICATION 


p-ACHEO 
MAXIMUM 
AGE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA- 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CAUFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

Di STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAVAX I 

IDAHO 

Illinois 

INDIANA 

JOirA__ 

KANSAS 
KENTUCK'T 
LOUISIANA 
MAiNEiL 

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MtNNESbtA 

Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

DHJ  0  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYC»ARIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAK  _ 
VERMONT 
VlRCiNU 
WASHINGTON- 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Wi SCONS  In 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN  ilARlANAS 
TRUST.TERR I  TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

SB  STATES.  D  C.  It  P  R. 


27:56 
37.16 
96.76 
94. C9 
36.66 
♦9.12 
♦  i.36 
36.86 
♦3.t9 
29.96 
33:60 
?3.96 
08.26 
-8:88 
51.49 
92.61 
94.48 
36:36 
tB.68 
62.95 
73.82 
8.88 
66.69 
B2.B9 
19.49 
36.84 
59.93 
69:72 
47.17 
49.73 
73:43 
47.23 

44.48 
98:91 
69.49 
67 . 38 
94.43 
97.32 

6.69 
45.59 
33.  SB 

8.88 

48:25 
62.94 
28. 4B 
2B.5S 
44.17 
68.87 
62.82 
63.86 
8.68 
41 .26 


35.  B7 
39.35 
39.35 


37 . 78 

..IV 

7 . 65 

•9 .  4Z 

111 

1 3 . 82 

1  HA 

1  .  DO 

.  B  •  B^ 

a  79 
». 

8.88 

a  ~ 

a .  3* 

19.11 

A. 

1 1  •  9 1 

9  'Of 

1 3 .  ?1 

1 0  SiR 

1 V .  00 

32 .  ^5 

14 . 36 

25. 36 

A  ^9 

13 . 79 

8 :8B 

8 .  4il 

7  '29 

4.21 

5 . 96 

a  ait 

8  .57 

9  17 

£  .  XJ- 

_7 . 49 

H  9Q 

38.81 

2.18 

17.49 

6.47 

13 . 35 

32_ .  55 

^m.  AA 

6 . 92 

0  .  -1 9 

-3 : 42 

0.00 

46 . 77_ 

1.91 

9 .65 

±    9  V 

4 . 

-5 . 65 

2 : 09 

28 .05 

8.81 

37  .64 

8  .  4D 

8.88 

2:23 

8:88 

6.05 

6.14 

8.68 

42.79 

18.18 

49:89 

2:66 

18.46 

1 .86 

1  .45 

8.26 

6.23 

1.50 

21  •  43 

CI  At 

18.86 

2.64 

8.88 

9.42 

3.54 

2.85 

28.86 

5.93 

97.65 

2.35 

59.75 

8.88 

9.15 

4.11 

6.08 

8:80 

24:i5 

1.6B 

13.12 

6.38 

1.1s 

6.04 

7:31 

13.20 

4.64 

1  .55 

8.88 

9.09 

8:88 

8:08 

7.17 

16.59 

15.39 

3.67 

15.41 

3.66 

DROPPED 
OUT 

22 . 83 
26.58 
16. B7 
19.59 
26.14 
33:41 
25.26 
29.47 
=8:22 
26.03 
38. 67 
23.82 
23:84 

8.88 
23.49 
18:il 
17.86 
37.11 
36 . 80 
13:39 
13.62 
38.(^1 
19.45 
13.69 
23.22 
39.46 
17.69 

2.76 
12.78 
34:24 
20.52 
26.35 
29:99 
24.58 
16.67 

16.59 
19.81 
13.79 
28.14 
46.12 
18.62 
25.21 

8.80 

8.88 
18.59 
65:86 
26.77 
26.59 
26: 18 

0.68 
12.37 

9.89 
23.76 


26.78 
21 .28 
21 .  IB 


DTHER 

11 .98 
33:33 
19.64 
18.73 
25.48 
28.94 
9.S2 
12.98 
15.75 
14.95 
28. 15 
23:74 
11.47 
99.51 
13.61 
22:45 
17.72 
15.74 
18:41 

0.00 

8.88 
6.68 
8:99 
8.00 
6.62 
18.62 
19.04 
3.44 
2.84 
17.80 
0.88 
19.66 
17:12 
9.45 
13.38 
16.21 
11.99 
9.75 
9.82 
37:61 
66.88 
15.38 
8:80 

8.88 
5.21 
14.46 
16.62 
9.74 
10:65 
18.86 
16.36 
61  :62 
34.97 


1 1  .66 
17.67 
17.66 


TOTAL 

166.88 
1 00 . 00 
188.88 
1 88 . 88 
188.88 
188.88 
188.88 
188.88 
1 00 . 00 
188.88 
188.88 
188:88 
188.88 
188.88 
188.88 

108.00 

188.88 
100.00 
188:00 
188.88 
188.88 
188.88 

100.00 

188.88 
1 00 . 00 
188:08 
108.88 
1 88 . 88 
188:88 
100.88 
188.88 
180.88 
100.00 
100.88 
1 88 . 08 
188:88 
188.88 
188.88 
188:88 
1 00 . 80 
188.88 
180.00 
100:00 
108.88 
1 88 . 88 
188.88 
180.88 
188.88 
180.88 

100.00 

188.88 
188.00 
188:06 
188.88 


188.88 
188.88 
188.88 


SOME  STATES  REPORTED  ONLY^Om  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL^SYSTEM  AHO 

DID  NOT -REPORT  OATA  BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT.  THE  PROPORTIONS  FOR  THE^  ™^r«T 

U.S.  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  58  STATES,  D.C  AND  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  NDT  SUM  TO  186  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  U  19B6. 
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Table  EEl 


HUMBCK  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  AND  OL0E_R  EXiTiNC  THE  E00CAT!On/*t 
OURINC  THE  1984--65  SeHbOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 

LEARNING  OlSABlEp 


:rSTEM 


STATE 


AUBAilA 

ALASKA. 

ARiZOHA 

ARKANSAS 

CAtlEORNIA 

OILORAOO 

GONNEGttCUt 

DELAWARE  -   

PiSlRICT  OF  OOLIWIA 
FLORIDA 

MAITA^I  I 

IDAHa 

iiLlNdlS 

INQIANA 

JOWAl 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

HARYLAND-  

MASSACNUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MtSSOURl 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVAOAzi  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

09E60N  

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  RIC^- 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

y_IRCINIA^_ 

WASHINGTON 

|IE$1^V4RCINIA 

VISCONSIN 

WYOMING.   

AMERICAN  SAMCiA 

GUAM   __  _  1 

NORTHERN  MAR  lilNAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
ViRQIN  ISLANDS  ^ 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


GRAOUAT I ON  GRADUATION 
WITH  THROUGH 
DIPLOMA  CERTIFICATION 


REACHED 


769 

148 

164 

33 

1.B66 

92 

646 

196 

3,666 

8 

722 

8 

1,24S 

46t 

198 

98 

47 

-  -6 

717 

389 

1,364 

144 

98 

99 

294 

37 

8 

8 

1,23f 

31 

1,463 

23 

676 

26 

674 

39 

678 

438 

243 

98 

2.846 

12J 

 0 

164 

3.749 

8 

1,939 

8 

984 

623 

1.299 

24 

329 

21 

792 

161 

164 

189 

488 

e 

1,811 

-8 

465 

34 

3 . 188 

2,112 

267 

446 

15 

2.397 

138 

1,968 

18 

662 

317 

2.289 

84 

12 

8 

231 

12 

816 

148 

8 

363 

D,S:  *  INSULAR  AREAS 
98  STATES.  D.C.  *  P.R. 


2.728 
414 
6 

1.829 
1.969 
888 
496 
224 

23 


96 
47.943 
47.664 


3.266 
29 
8 

397 
359 
3 
8 
$ 
8 

e 


^3 

11.982 
11.949 


3 
.8 
38 
38 
X 
9 
1 
B 
8 


6 
689 
661 


ACE 

 OlJTz__ 

OTHER 

3 

248 

188 

-4 

91 

149 

11 

397 

338 

22 

291 

148 

34 

2.223 

2.278 

8 

479 

5$ 

7 

3S3 

169 

38 

12r 

42 

6 

18 

18 

8 

717 

134 

2 

754 

976 

9 

62 

32 

8 

139 

98 

7 

8 

9 . 729 

8 

447 

265 

6 

293 

254 

Z 

288 

215 

2 

768 

211 

3 

74J 

356 

18 

44 

8 

8 

336 

8 

168 

137 

8 

8 

1 ,191 

96 

8 

466 

8 

1 

386 

158 

8 

744 

182 

1 

99 

111 

8 

31 

36 

8 

22 

7 

2 

266 

139 

19 

168 

8 

8 

239 

171 

139 

2,181 

1.649 

22 

866 

294 

e 

92 

48 

14 

478 

557 

18 

458 

248 

1 

196 

142 

6 

1 .838 

496 

8 

59 

86 

4 

119 

872 

47 

388 

195 

2 

8 

8 

8 
76 
27 
252 
622 
276 
58 
47 
8 
28 


38 
19.651 
19.661 


11 

2 

248 
344 

91 
8 

74 

e 

31 


22 
16.813 
16.768 


TOTAL 


1 .276 
441 
1  .726 
1.465 
8.333 
1.256 
2.231 
442 
81 
1.CI/ 
2.762 
288 
:  484 
5.736 
1 .994 
i .  781 
1.129 
1  .898 
2.286 
347 
2.585 
589 
4.996 
2.395 
1.664 
2.185 
557 
1 . 848 
382 
867 
1.9S8 
-  929 
6.557 
3,683 
253 
3.566 
2,298 
1 ,318 
4.827 
157 
1  ,234 
1.314 
365 
3.145 
6.886 
529 
37 
1  ,984 
3,  t24 
1.253 
546 
354 
8 
74 


129 
188,283 
186.888 


INSUL«  «EAS  AHD  se  STATES.^!??  p3«Toi  1  «)''llTiJs  VUl^hIt  TO  THE  TOTALS  SHOWN: 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1S86. 
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Tabic  EEl 


PROPOI^TION  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  ANO-OUOER  EXiTiNG  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
DURINC  -THE-  1984~85..SCH00t  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


LEARNING  OlSABtEO 


StATE 


CRADUAT  i  ON      CR ADUAT I  ON 
WUH  -THROUGH 
OIPLOHA  CERTIFICATION 


REACHED 
MAXiHUH 

ACE:  


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 

ARtZONX- 
ARKANSAS  _ 
GAL  TORN  I A 
COLOR AOO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

O^StR^Ct  OF  COLUMBIA 

FL0R4^DA 

CE08CIA 

HAWAJl 

IDAHO  - 

ILCINQIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS- - 
KENTUCKY, 
LOUlSiANA 
HAiNE 

MARYLAND. _  _ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA- 

Ml  SU  SS  I  PR  I 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAHPSHIRE 
Htm  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  ¥ORK  - 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

0H40  

OKLAHOOA 
ORECON      1  _ 

pennsylvanU 
puerto  rj co 
rhode  island 
south  carolina 
south-dakota 
tennessee 

TEXAS 

UTAH  - 

VERMONT. 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST.  VJRCINIA 

WISCONSIN. 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
©JAM III  1  I  LI 
NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U:S.  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 

98  STATES.  O.C.  It  P.R. 


DROPPED 
 OUT 


61  .92 

19. 

97 

8.24 

49 .  44 

:97.19 

7: 

48 

6.  91 

26.63 

69.14 

2. 

93 

9.62 

17  .29 

57.68 

19. 

69 

1 .99 

19.  86 

49.67 

9. 

99 

9.41 

26 . 68 

97:48 

-e: 

98 

9.86 

37 . 82 

99.89 

29. 

66 

9.31 

19  ,  82 

44.99 

U. 

3» 

6.79 

27.69 

58.82 

9: 

88 

7 . 41 

12  .39 

38:29 

16. 

.46 

8.90 

38.26 

46.67 

9. 

,18 

8.97 

27 . 16 

31  .29 

32. 

99 

3: 13 

21 .53 

92:/8 

7: 

84 

9.99 

27.89 

9.89 

6, 

98 

9.12 

6.68 

61  . 74 

i , 

.99 

9.98 

22.42 

68.37 

% 

;35 

6:47 

14.87 

69. 99 

2 

.J9 

8. 18 

18.42 

46.24 

1 , 

.69 

8.11 

48.63 

39.7* 

19 

;47 

e:i4 

33:96 

79:93 

14 

41 

2.88 

12.66 

6j_  .  76 

8. 88 

13  41 

8.99 

32 

.22 

36!94 

39!  84 

79:64 

9 

:66 

8. 89 

23.64 

88.79 

9 

99 

9.96 

19.21 

39.29 

37 

.44 

9.96 

23 . 29 

96.92 

1 

:i9 

e:96 

34:69 

98:39 

3 

.77 

9.18 

17.77 

76.  T9 

17 

.49 

8.86 

2.98 

94.38 

36 

.99 

9:86 

7:28 

49 . 97 

8 

;a8 

6 . 29 

91  .91 

9 

.99 

8.99 

8.64 

92  .21 

-  J 

All 
.  DO 

29 . 73 

48 

:62 

2.12 

33!  26 

98  .62 

7 

.97 

8.61 

24.69 

9 

8.89 

28.55 

67 . 16 

3 

:(J4 

6 . 39 

]  0  .  IJ- 

69.99 

9 

.44 

9.44 

19.69 

96 . 23 

24 

.  99 

9 . 98 

1 4  87 

66.48 

i 

.74 

9.12 

21:34 

7:64 

9 

.89 

9.88 

37.96 

18.72 

9 

.97 

9.32 

9.32 

46.88 

11 

.26 

3.58 

23:44 

9:69 

99 

:49 

6.99 

6.69 

49.29 

U 

.71 

8.88 

8.66 

78:2iS 

4 

:73 

8:57 

14. 3^ 

2t.62 

9 

.89 

8.88 

72 .  9V 

93.83 

18 

.79 

1.98 

13.24 

99.22 

U 

:49 

e:96 

26:31 

79.23 

9 

.24 

8.88 

22.19 

U9.84 

8 

.86 

8.68 

9.16 

(3.28 

2 

.26 

6.28 

13:28 

il  .98 

9 

.99 

6.88 

27.63 

43.41 

19 

.68 

6.26 

23:26 

47.69 

11 

.94 

8.69 

19.61 

47.88 

11 

:95 

6:68 

19:69 

OTHER 

7.84 
33.79 
19.83 
16  .  li 
27.24 
4.78 
7.48 
9:56 
12.35 
7.14 
28.76 
11 .11 
11.98 
99.88 
14:29 
14.93 
19.84 
11.16 
16.12 
8.88 
8.99 
8:66 
1.92 
9.99 
9.91 
8.33 
19.93 
3.46 
2:32 
17.22 
9.99 

18:41 

16.99 
8.16 
15.81 
19.61 
19.48 
18.77 
18:32 
94.78 
78.66 
14:84 
8.88 

9:96 
2.98 
9.41 
It. 61 
11  .81 
7.26 
6.66 
28.98 

41.89 


17:65 
16-78 
16.76 


TDTAL 

188.88 
188.88 
188.88 
166.66 
199.98 
I86.8e 
1 86 . 68 
186:68 
188.88 
1 86 . 88 
196:66 
199.99 
188.88 
1 86 . 86 
186:88 
188.88 
186.88 
196:66 
196.99 
188.88 
186.68 
188.88 
188.88 
188.88 
166:66 
196.99 
199.99 
186.99 
189.89 
196.96 
199.69 
166:69 
198.88 
186.88 
166:66 
196.99 
199.99 
198.99 
199.99 
166.99 
1 96 . 96 
188.88 
188.88 
1 89 . 99 
168:96 
1 88 . 88 
1 68 . 68 

iee:ee 

196.99 
196.69 
196:66 
196.99 

196.96 


196:99 

1 69 .  iaie 

199.99 


SOME  STATES  J»EPORTED_ONLYiTDTAL  STUDENTS  EXIVING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND- 
DID  NOT  REPORT  DAtA  BY  REASON  FOR  EXlT^  AS  A  RESULT^  THE  PRDPORTIONS  FDR  THE 
U.S.  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  59  STATES,  DC:  AND  PUERTO  RICD  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  166  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1966. 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS. AND  OtDEI?  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
DURING  TNE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EX  it 


SPEECH  IMPAIRED 


-STATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARjZONA 

ARKANSAS 

C*tl£ORNlA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEt AWARE   

PJSJRLCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Florida 

^OR^IA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIAN 
JOfA_ 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAfNEi 
MANVLANb 
MASSAOIUSETTS 
'  MlCblCAN 
MINNESOTA 

Mississippi 

lil^SODBl 
MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEir  MEXiCO 
NEW  ¥ORK_ 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH  JO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREeON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 

RHODE  Island 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH  _ 

VERMONT 

SIRCIN+A 

WASHINQION-  _ 

WEST  VIRCINIA 

mSCONSiN 

mfOMlNQ  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
(^/AM  _ 

NORTHERN  MARi ANAS 
TRUSTjTERRl TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  #  Insular  areas 

59  STATES,  D.C.  «  P,r: 


GRADUATION 
WITH 
DIPLOMA 

26 
-4 
48 
34 
265 
36 
57 
2 

i 

438 
76 
6 
9 

.  e 

327 

32 
156 

46 

23 
-  -7 
299 
8 

232 
86 
36 

i6t 

12 

27 

IS 
--8 
112 

96 

32 
36 

134 

2.t 

32 
641 

-4 

le 

49 

0 

57 
15 
.6 
113 

15 
49 
26 

e 

9. 


6 

3.836 
3.839 


GRADUATION 
THROUGH 
CERTlFlCAtlON 

55 
6 
3 
3 
9 
9 
B 
1 
9 

120 
42 
2 
2 
B 

20 
1 
B 
2 
7 

-7 

23 
196 
6 

-5 

56 
6 

-i 

23 
1 
9 
B 

.3 
6H 

a 

2 

6 

9 
J2 
67 

6 

9 

6 
19 

22 
6 

-6 
24 

i 

6 

1 
9 
9 


1,253 
1,253 


REACHED 
MAX  i  MUM 


9 

6 
9 
9 


12 
223 
211 


DROPPED 


5 

1  .565 
1 ,966 


6 

1  ,071 
1 ,871 


ACE 

OUT 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

t 

28 

3 

197 

6 

6 

-5 

9 

2 

3 

59 

115 

B 

6 

13 

56 

9 

133 

132 

536 

6 

54 

2% 

JU 

6 

55 

17 

129 

6 

B 

6 

3 

9 

9 

9 

i 

6 

165 

129 

792 

4 

18 

54 

18B 

9 

2 

2 

12 

9 
6 
3 

2 

:j 

J4 

6 

92 

456 

26 

456 
468 

0 

2 

19 

23 

9 

-6 

49 

262 

B 

29 

28 

161 

6 

1 

56 

43 

129 

2 

9 

17 

9 

36 

9 

317 

122 

IBB 

9 

336 

6 

9 

9 

232 

6 
3 

6 

^ii 
<9P 

9 
28 

96 
153 

6 

65 

7S 

314 

1 
B 

3 
9 

9 
9 

J7 
56 

9 

2 

4 

19 

6 

9 

8 

21 

4 

9 

9 

116 

2 

2B 

23 

146 

9 

498 

457- 

1  ,526 

11 

31 

^9 

161 

X 

4 

6 

43 

9 

6 

15 

149 

9 

6 

16 

31 

9 

6 

5^ 

59 

91 

112 

966 

6 

12 

.4 

26 

6 

3 

25 

36 

t 

24 

22 

164 

9 

6 

9 

45 

9 

i 

9 

178 
79 

9 

1 

B 

16 

9 

1 

9 

_  1 

9 

4 

IB 

151 

22 
99 
23 
B 
9 


17 

8.866 
8.843 


.NSULAR  AHEAS  AND  SB  STATES.  D  C.  aSo  V^tho%co''^l^^ls  mL^r^lf  TO  TH^  Tof*CS  SHOWN. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  198S. 
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PROPORTjON  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  AND  OC0E8  EXITJNC  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OURINC_THE  1984-89  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EX  it 

SPEECH  IMPAIRED 


CRAC^UAT  j  ON  CRADUATiON 
WITH.  _       -  THBOOCH 
DIPLOMA  CERTIFICATION 


aLaSama 

ACASKA. 
ARi  ZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CAC I FORN I A 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DEC AWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLOR  i  DA 

(GEORGIA 

HAVA.I  I 

IDAHO 

jUlNOlS 

INDIANA 

igWAi 

KANSAS 

KrNTOCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA4NE 

HARYCAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

M  i  CH  I CAN 

MINNESOTA 

illSSlSSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA! 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSet 

NEW  MEXJCO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHHO  __ 

OKUANdMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  R^ CO 
RHODE  iSCAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAJl  ■_: 
VERMONT 
VIRCINJA 
WASHINGTON. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WiS^NSIN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  - 
NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUSTiTERRlTORIES 

VIRGIN  Islands 

bur:  OF  INDIAN 


18.69 
♦  1.7* 

6e:7i 

96.98 
32.43 
44.  T9 
66.67 

iee.ee 
99. 3e 
37:23 
98.68 
64.29 

-8:ee 

69.87 

48.ee 

77:23 
49.94 

17.83 
41  .T8 
8 1 . 39 

e.ee 
iee.ee 
108:00 

23.93 
93.70 

70:99 

94.00 
78.99 
38.40 
96.99 
61.64 

3i:68 
69.77 
89.93 
67.74 
60.38 
66.36 
20.00 
26:32 
47. 12 


72.15 
93.79 
0.00 
74.83 

99.96 
89.09 
86. 9( 


91.40 
0.00 

2.61 
9:36 
0.00 

0.00 

0:00 
33.33 

0.00 

i9.i9 
22. 34 
16.67 
14.29 
0:00 
4.27 

4.00 

0:00 


,96 
,43 
T8 

,26 
73 


0.00 

0:00 
32.68 

0.00 
9:88 

46.00 
9.26 
0.00 
0.00 
2.03 

40.04 
7:92 
4.69 
0.00 
0:00  ■ 

22.64 
6.94 
0.00 
0:00 
7.69 
100.00 

27.85 
0.00 
0.00 

19.89 

33.33 
0:00 
4.39 


REACHED 
MAX  I  MUM 
AGE 

0.93 
0.00 
1.74 
0:00 
0.00 
0.00 
0:00 
0.00 
0.00 
0:00 
2.13 
0.00 
0.00 
0:00 
0.64 
0.00 
0:00 

0.00 

0.00 
9:88 
0.00 
36.97 
0.00 
0:00 
1.96 

0.00 

9:86 
0.00 
0.00 
0:00 
3.49 
1.37 
0.00 
10:89 
2.33 
0.00 
0:00 
0.00 
9.69 
0.00 
0.00 
0.96 


0.00 
0.00 

0:00 
0.00 

0.00 
0:00 
0.00 


DROPPED 

but 

26.17 
0.00 
2.61 
to.  71 
29.09 
46 . 69 
42 : 64 
0.00 
0.00 
13:26 
9.97 
16.67 
14.29 
0.00 
19.66 
8.00 
2.97 
24.79 
43.41 
11 :76 
11 .36 
30.30 
0.00 
0.00 
23.93 
20.90 
17.69 
0.00 
^0.93 
23.81 
0.00 
19.16 
30.01 
30.69 
9.30 
0.00 
-0:OO 
11.32 
9.42 
60.00 
7.89 
23.06 
0.00 

0.00 
6.29 
100:00 
2.69 

0.00 
0.00 
4.39 


OTHER 

2 . 80 
99.96 

5t:30 

23.21 
24. 9f 
18.92 
13.18 
0.00 
0.00 
16.29 
28.72 
16.67 
7:14 
100.00 
9.96 
40.00 
19.80 
27.72 
33.33 
0.00 
0.00 

e.oo 

0:00 

0.00 

18.30 
29.40 
0.00 

e.oo 

9.26 
36: 10 

0.00 
19.7^ 
29:99 
18.81 
13.99 
10.07 
32.26 

9.66 
11.99 
20:00 
69.79 
21.19 

0:00 

0.00 
0.00 

e:00 

6.62 

11:11 
10.91 
4.39 


AFFAIRS 

0 

:oo 

0: 

00 

70 

.99 

29. 

.41 

0 

AREAS 

43 

.23 

14. 

,14 

2 

.92 

16. 

.99 

It  P.R. 

43, 

.31 

14, 

17 

2 

.39 

16. 

.96 

21 

TDTAL 
100.00 

100.00 

100.0a 
108.00 
100.00 
100:00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100:00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.80 
100.00 

100:00 

100.00 
100.00 
100:00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100:00 

100.00 
100.00 
100:00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100:00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100-00 

iea:00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 

100.00 


SOME  STATES  REPORTED  OHLY  TOTAL  STUdENtS^E^  EDUCATiONAL  SYSTEM  AND 

DID  NOT  REPORT  DATA  BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT.  THE  PROPORTIONS  FOR  THE 

U.S.  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  90  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  100  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986: 
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muBtn  or  stuoehts  ^^^^  ^^^^^^'^^^'Oh.,  ststem 

BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 
MENTALLY  RETARDED 


ALASKA. 

AfllZONA 

ARKANSAS 

OALI^ORMIA 

COLORADO 

DECWisRE   

District  of  cocoMeiA 

CEORCIA 
haita  t  i 

iLI.tNOiS 

IfWAi 

Kansas 

KEWTDCKY- 
ipUiSlANA 
MA4NE 

MARytAMD-^  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MiCHrOAH 

HlNNESOTA 

lilSSUSIPPI 

msspURI 

i^TAXA 

NEBRASKA 

HCVAeA.i 

HEtir  HAMf^SHIIIE 

Ht»  OffRSEY 

liltW  MEXJCO 

HEW  YORIC 

NORTH  CAROL  t  HA 

WORTH  DAKOTA 

OHlOi:__ 

O^tAMOllA 

OfiECOW 

PeNHSYLVAMlA 

PUERTO  R I eo 

RHODE  1SLAN9 

SOUTH  CAROL  I  ^ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

S1RCIN4A 

WASHINCTOH. 

Wi^St  V^RClNiA 

9JSC0NSIN 

inroMiNQ. 

AMERICAN  SAJyOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST- TERRITORIES 
VI RC IN  ISLANDS 
BOR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


CRAOUAI I ON      CRADUAT4  ON 
tinTH_  THROUGH 
DIPLOMA  CERTIFICATION 


U.S. 


It  INSULAR  AREAS 
5e  STATES,  D.C.  ft  P;r. 


34? 
229 

eee 

319 
-9 
5' 
49 
23 

282 

e 

89 

_  9 
t.994 
63e 
#e8 
873 
97 

:e9 

349 
0 

4S« 
559 
133 
746 
S9 

e 

7 
75 
2S1 
117 

798 
IfB 
3.959 
909 
122 
2.999 
52 
18 
512 

e 

21S 
157 

.4 

72 
^99 
914 
364 

34 

e 

31 


17 

18.593 

ie.945 


1.498 
5 

-47 
231 

e 

9 

99 
4B 

19 
1,472 
592 

24 
94 
9 

279 
167 

-49 

Je8 

842 

37 
173 
99 
627 
133 
989 
595 
46 
23 
27 
9 
-9 
59 
664 
936 
31 
25 
9 
27 
962 
9 

-38 
953 
289 

.986 
64 

9 

761 
195 

44 
123 

14 


3 

14. 151 
1  4 . 1 48 


REACHED 
MAXJMUM 
ACE 

44 
2 
58 
23 
945 

n 

121 
37 
12 

e 

6e 

9 
5 

26 
191 

14 
5 

51 

84 

33 


4.588 
4.579 


DROPPED 

_  OUT 

713  " 

-B 
.59 
249 
929 
193 
133 

44 
--1 
563 
485 

31 

31 

e 

646 
236 

79 
833 
439 

27 


14.162 
14.138 


OTHER 

179 
7 
47 
149 
766 
184 
54 
11 
5 

326 
229 

i»7 

19 

2.699 
325 
219 
78 
393 
181 


9 

69 

9 
6 

113 

94 

535 

259 

9 

9 

19 

6 

69 

393 

129 

297 

1,879 

269 

6 

29 

15 

162 

4 

2 

.2 

7 

9 

22 

46 

22 
6 

162 

169 

_  _7 

67 

4/ 

410 

548 

273 

111 

619 

186 

3 

=  21 

9 

0 

1.975 

792 

59 

295 

299 

-  4 

18 

-  5 

219 

792 

214 

69 

524 

342 

22 

25 

95 

189 

559 

281 

19 

9 

8 

9 

33 

9 

.0 

39 

IS 

9 

29 

-  5 

48 

786 

528 

105 

19 

15 

6 

212 

328 

133 

22 

154 

3 

8 

9 

e 

9 

-9 

6 

n 

IB 

9 

13 

_    _  4 

8.833 
8.692 


TOTAL 

2.778 
l46 
494 
1  .275 
3.182 
698 
397 
191 
38 
2,387 
1,656 
121 
196 
2.127 
2,498 
1,262 
-  649 
2,368 
1 ,599 
297 
619 
396 
1 ,868 
685 
1 .695 
3,782 
197 
131 
43 
163 
573 
26e 
1,915 
2.599 
:  182 
5.761 
1  .535 
173 
4, 156 
987 
198 
2.965 
398 
1,376 
1  , 391 
362 
-  29 
2.195 
435 
969 
8J5 
68 
9 
68 


46 

61,793 
61 .588 


OATa  as  of  OCTOBER  1  .  isse. 
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PROPORTION  OF  STUDENTS  t6  TE*RS-»ND  OCDEB  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OURING_THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

QY  REASON  FOR  EXiT 


MENTALLY  ftETARpEP 


STATE 


CRADUAtiON 
-WITK 
DIPLOMA 


GRADUATION 
.THROUGH  _ 
CERTIFtCATION 


RcACHtD 
MAX  I MUM 
AGE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA - 
AS J  ZONAL 
ARKANSAS 
CAUFORNiA 
COLORADO 
^NNECT I  CUT 

DELAWARE   

DJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEbRGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO  _ 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

JOWA__ 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

i.OUiS{ANA 

MAlNEiL 

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MiNNESOtA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  HEXiCO 
NEW  YORKi 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
mnXH  DAKOTA 

Oil  10  

OKLAHOMA 
ORE«)ji 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  fSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
tENNESSEE 
T:EXAS 
UIAR  _ 
VERMONT- 
VlRClNiA- 
WASH I NGION_  _ 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Wi  SCONS  I  N 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
IRUST_TERRir08IES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  Indian  affairs 

U.S.  ^  INSULAR  AREAS 

50  STATES,  D  C.  ft  p:r: 


\2 . 

,  49 

1  £tk 

a  .  %D 

52 . 

,  17 

10 .  ?7 

57 . 

,  1 1 

4 .  Z4 

49. 

,57 

18.42 

«  ~fta 

19. 

104 

0 .  OS 

50. 

99 

0 . 00 

- 1 .81 

2. 

.27 

20 . 15 

26, 

70 

25. 13 

1  a  T7 

26. 

.32 

26 .32 

w  1  . 90 

1 , 

.09 

o»  .0/ 

a  afi 

17 , 

.03 

All 

_B, 

.00 

19 . 83 

f  . 

46 

.82 

31.12 

•9  Ail 

6. 

.00 

-9*99 

1  .  OA 

42 

.88 

4  A  Aft 

7  77 

I'll 

49. 

.92 

1^.  Zj 

T  •  H 

66 . 

.89 

it  4ji 

V  '9  A 

36 

.87 

U  .  S  1 

3. 

.56 

52.66 

5.25 

.34 

12.46 

U.M 

57 . 

.09 

.  JO 

a 

-IB  . 

-0. 

.00 

XO  Tft 

wO  . 

24 , 

.  41 

AO .  O* 

80 . 

.  zv 

A  ~  All 

-7_. 

.85 

Aft  Tl( 

0  .  3* 

19 ' 

.  74 

l<(  7T 

7 .65 

48 , 

.  7w 

^  *  .  »9 

1  ~  B1 
.  OJ 

-0 , 

aa 

J  f  .  9Q 

77  HA 

18. 

>  ZO 

OX .  'V 

4 .65 

44. 

.79 

0.00 

13:90 

43: 

80 

o.oe 

26.27 

40, 

.62 

17.36 

2.43 

39.72 

2l  .44 

27. 

.69 

38.71 

4.39 

64 

.84 

17.03 

T.65 

68. 

.72 

0.43 

0.00 

64, 

.90 

0.00 

3.26 

70 : 

.52 

15. 6J 

0.98 

49. 

.54 

23.15 

5.27 

5. 

.27 

0.00 

6.99 

-9; 

09 

19.19 

11. n 

24 

.79 

26.78 

8.18 

e. 

,00 

93.83 

6.17 

J6 

.53 

83.47 

0.00 

5\, 

.99 

21.19 

10.93 

13, 

.79 

ii.oe 

0:00 

3; 

.28 

34.67 

2 . 19 

34, 

.48 

24.  t4 

37.93 

51 

.97 

*.42 

0.00 

37 

:3o 

45.09 

26.01 

58 

.00 

20.59 

4.41 

0 

.80 

O.oe 

0.00 

51 

.67 

0.00 

000 

36 

.96 

6:52 

19.57 

30 

.13 

22.03 

7.44 

30 

.11 

22.97 

7.43 

DROPPED 

but 

25.67 
17.39 
12.47 
19.93 
29.07 
46\94 
33:58 
23.04 

2.63 
23.99 
29.29 
25.62 
19.82 

0.00 
25.14 
16.1^0 
12.95 
35.16 
27.20 
-9:09 
14.59 
30.72 
13.38 

0.00 
23 . 19 
49.68 
18.69 

3.05 
16.28 
28.22 
27.92 
23.26 
28.62 
23.92 
11.54 
18.66 
19.22 
10.40 
16.69 
53:09 
12.63 
26.63 

0.00 

0.00 
10.93 
68:97 
35.81 

0.00 
33:48 

2.70 
14.76 

0.00 
16.33 


26.26 
22.95 
22.96 


OTHER 

6.44 

19.22 
14.72 
10.98 
22.19 
30.^6 
13.60 

5.76 
13.46 
13.66 
13.63 
47.11 

9:89 
98.68 
13.22 
17.04 
12.79 
12.80 
14.32 

0:00 

e.oo 
e.eo 
0:00 

0.00 
7.08 
7.04 

14.02 
4.53 
0.00 

13.50 

o.eo 

16.32 
14:26 
7.29 
4.95 
12:49 
13.03 
2.89 
9.49 
34.69 
47.98 
13.61 
0:00 


4.97 

47.24 
24.09 
3.45 
13:49 
18.90 
13.24 
100:00 
30.00 


8.70 
14.32 
14.29 


TOTAL 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
1 00 . 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100:00 
100.00 

100.00 

100:00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
1 00 . 00 
100.00 
100.00 

lee.oe 
100:00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100:00 

100.00 
1 00 . 90 

100:00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
400.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100:00 
100.00 


lOdoe 

100.00 

100.00 


SOME  STATES  REPORTED  ONLY  TOTAL  STUDENTS  EX  I T4NC  tHE  |DUCAT40NAL^ SYSTEM  AND 

DID  NOt  REPORT  DATA  BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT.  THE  PROPORTIONS  FOR  THE  oror^^^r 

U:S.  AND  INSUCA--  AREAS  AND  THE  90  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RiCO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  100  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


E^8I 
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Table  EEl 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  16  TEARS  aNO  OtOlR-6X4UNC  ThE  EOUCAtlONAL  SVSieM 
00RINC_THE-19«MS_SCH00C  YEAR 
tfY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


EHOTIONACtY  OlSTURSeO 


STATE 


ALASKA 

ARKAMSAS  - 
CAUFORNIA 
OOtORAOd  - 
OONMECJICUT 
OCLAWARE 

HVstRiCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

».ORiDA 

CCOROIA 

HAWAil 

IDAHO  - 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

40WA 

KANSAS^  - 

KENTUCICY. 

LOUISIANA 


HARYLAMO  _ 

MASSAOiySETTS 

MICN40AN 

MINNESOTA- 

HiSSISSIPRI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEH  HAMRSHIRE 
NEV  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXJCO 
NEW  ¥ORK- 
MQRTH  CAROLINA 
NpRTN_ DAKOTA 
OHia 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON   

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  R*  (50- 
RHOOE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH-  - 
VERMONT - 
ViRClNlA  _ 
«IASHIN6tON 
WCSrjrJRCINlA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  

NOR tHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  m  INSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES.  b.C.  It  P.tt, 


CRADUATiON 
DIPLOMA 

_2 
163 
-  4 
U3 
266 
411 
61 
3 
66 
359 
-6 
19 
6 
80 
175 
176 
62 
94 
76 
173 
.  --6 
1.636 
996 
4 
167 
12 
164 
12 
94 
919 
93 

di 

11 

96 

29 

06 
449 

-6 

13 

86 
_  8 

219 
418 
-2 
198 

48 
98 
73 
8 

8 


4 

7.  181 
7,197 


GRADUATION 

_  _THROU»<  - 
CERTIFICATIQM 

6 

-6 
16 
1 

8 

6 

206 
16 
1 

168 
69 
9 

2 
-6 
15 
Z7 
199 

2 
97 
33 
46 
63 

a 

6 

5 

6 

9 
71 
12 

6 

6 
H 
988 
41 

2 

6 

6 

8 
36 

6 

8 
38 
69 

448 
96 
8 
84 

19 

6 
3 
8 
6 


8 

2,689 
2.889 


REACHED 


^XlMiM 

DROPPED 

AGE 

OUT 

OTHER 

totaL 

6 

22 

236 

363 

8 

1 1 

19 

28 

4 

161 

78 

361 

8 

1 1 

.4 

-26 

88 

193 

1 49 

479 

6 

441 

3S7 

1  ,664 

91 

968 

166 

t  ,  394 

3 

168 

66 

296 

6 

-1 

7 

1 2 

6 

179 

313 

-  674 

2 

842 

379 

1  . 447 

6 

1 2 

9n 

6 

16 

-  8 

41 

21 

2 1 686 

21 

79 

66 

263 

-4 

269 

343 

36 

182 

J35 

6 

217 

223 

964 

5 

1 48 

224 

4pO 

6 

19 

1 28 

6 

39 

V 

73 

61 

8 

1 97 

6 

493 

2  1 129 

e 

86 

a 

636 

2 

Q 

■* 

A 

-  24 

6 

i  21 

1  OA 

418 

0 

16 

46 

6 

gk 

1 86 

29 

6 

_  49 

6 

116 

♦  / 

211 

17 

46 1 

0 

-  6 
386 

91 

774 

rl 
194 

222 
2 ,326 

26 

183 

139 

454 

1 

19 

16 

49 

14 

126 

139 

339 

6 

17 

26 

66 

4 

13 

8 

12^ 

8 

962 

278 

1.275 

8 

8 

10 

6 

9 

98 

124 

266 

11 

132 

111 

376 

8 

6 

6 

65 

•» 

xt% 

6 

6 

8 

695 

17 

265 

66 

742 

8 

-9 

2 

-9 

3 

447 

81 

735 

19 

229 

e 

259 

6 

81 

139 

6 

46 

e 

138 

1 

19 

21 

113 

8 

8 

e 

6 

8 

3 

6 

3 

2 

794 

792 


12 
7,398 
7,381 


e 

7:ai6 

7.616 


18 

25.249 
25.224 


!Sh^»»?J^?  ;|PMTEO  ONLY  TOTAL  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EOUCATiONAL  SYSTEM 
iSufiS  SJJ^iS^Mf  S^c'*^^  EX1T.-AS  A-RESULT,  THE  U.S.  AND 

INSULAR  AREAS  AND  96  STaTeS,  D.C.  ANO  PUERTO  RICO  TOTAL WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  T 


HE  TOTALS  SHOWN. 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


E-82 
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ERIC 


Tabic  EEl 


PROPORTION  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  aNOOLOER  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OUR lNC-THE-1 984-85 -SCHOOt  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 

EMbtjbNAllY  OlStURBEd 


GRADUATION 


REACHED 


StATE 


AlASAkiA 

ALASKA 

AR+20W- 

aSKANSAS  _ 

CALifORNiA 

OOLORADO 

CONMECIJCUT 

DELAWARE 

D4StR4Ct  OF  COLUwetA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWA I  I 

IPAMO-  - 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA  - 

KikNSAS-  - 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISIANA 

MAiNg  - 

lilAllYtAl«D_  . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MiCH4^N 

HINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HABPSHIRE 
NEW  aEltSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK  - 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NOKTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHQilA 

QREOON  

PENNSYtVAMlA 
pUgRYO  RICO^ 
RHODE  JSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
ViRGlNJA^- 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  VlRGlNjA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING. 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  

NORTHERN  MAR 1 ANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
ViRCjN  ISLANDS  - 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U  S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

SB  STATES.  DC.  *  P.R. 


Mf  1  Tli 

MAX  I^mUm 

DROPPED 

AGE 

OUT 

OTHER 

TOlAL 

1 . 98 

B.BB 

7.26 

77 

.69 

1 BB . BB 

7.14 

B .  I^B 

b:bb 

39 :29 

93 

.57 

1BB.BB 

49  ~.  19 

4.-99 

J  .11 

27  .98 

28 

.78 

1BB.BB 

20 , 90 

9.  BB 

^'86 

99.86 

28 

.68 

188.89 

23  99 

BB 

1 4.2B 

31 .94 

3B 

.27 

188:88 

29.  BB 

-B :  BB 

B.BB 

41 . 49 

33 

.99 

1BB.BB 

29 , 

18. 89 

3 . 66 

36. 3B 

11 

.91 

1 88 . BB 

24 .  4B 

4.  BB 

1 .28 

43 .28 

2? 

.28 

1 BB . BB 

25 BB 

s:  53 

B:9ff 

-8  :33 

98 

.33 

IBB.BB 

1 1 .  B7 

19. 73 

B  .Bi 

29.96 

48 

.44 

1BB.BB 

24 , 

4.  49 

B.  14 

44.37 

26 

.19 

IBB.BB 

B.  BB 

17. 66 

b:bb 

39 . 29 

42 

:q6 

1BB:8B 

38  ~.  99 

4 : 88 

B  .BB 

39 .82 

19 

.91 

188.88 

B .  BB 

B .  BB 

B '.  78 

B  !bb 

99 

.22 

1 88 . 88 

3B .  42 

9. 78 

7 .98 

38 '.  84 

29 

.86 

ibb:bb 

23 '.  B9 

-3: 96 

B  :93 

27:97 

49 

;29 

IBB.BB 

28 '.  BZ 

23.  72 

4 .68 

24.69 

28 

.71 

1 88 . 88 

1  A  . 

B .  48 

B  .BB 

43 . 68 

44 

.29 

1 BB . BB 

11 .  B7 

41 .88 

1  :b2 

3B.33 

49 

:9e 

1 88 : 88 

29:  76 

4 .69 

14 .84 

B 

BB 

1 BB . 88 

AA  At 

19. 87 

B.  BB 

19 '.  48 

8 

.88 

1 88 . BC 

-  B.  BB 

31 . 96 

37  .86 

38 . 96 

B 

.88 

1 BB : BB 

b':bb 

B  :BB 

23 : 18 

B 

;BB 

IBB.BB 

A  7 

B  .88 

12  .78 

8 

.88 

1 88 . 88 

18 . 67 

28. 83 

6  !33 

29 . 88 

29 

.17 

1 BB . BB 

2$]bB 

b!  BB 

b:bb 

28:99 

49 

:49 

1 88 . BB 

28:  B9 

IB .  87 

B.BB 

28.26 

34 

.78 

1 BB . BB 

37.77 

B.BB 

2 . 66 

4. 

.26 

1 BB . BB 

24 . 49 

24.,  49 

B  .BB 

91.82 

-9 

BB 

ibb:bb 

29  ~  59 

B»BB 

B.BB 

92 . 13 

22 

27 

IBB.BB 

91  .83 

B.BB 

1  .67 

47  .38 

8 

!bb 

1 BB . 88 

23!  87 

B.49 

B.BB 

48.99 

34 

.88 

IBB.BB 

41.84 

16:64 

33:3e 

0 , 

36 

1  BB .  BB 

17.82 

9.B3 

4.41 

48.31 

28! 

!69 

IBB.BB 

24.44 

4.44 

2.22 

33.33 

39 

.98 

IBB.BB 

18.72 

B.BB 

4:18 

37:61 

41 

49 

1 88 : BB 

43:94 

B:BB 

B.BB 

29.78 

3b! 

!3B 

IBB.BB 

72.73 

6.81 

3.31 

IB. 74 

0 

61 

IBB.BB 

39.22 

2.98 

8.63 

39.37 

21 

!8B 

IBB.BB 

b:bb 

b:bb 

b:bb 

ibb:bb 

_fl; 

:bb 

IBB.BB 

8.31 

3.88 

2.43 

2Y.  18 

68 

.19 

IBB.BB 

22.87 

9.97 

2.93 

39.1 1 

29 

.92 

IBB.BB 

B.BB 

186. BB 

b:bb 

b:bb 

8 

:bb 

188:88 

IBB.BB 

32.82 

67.18 

B.BB 

8.66 

8 

.68 

188.88 

99.28 

6.74 

2.29 

27.63 

-8 

.89 

IBB.BB 

22:22 

b:bb 

B.BB 

99:96 

22: 

22 

IBB.BB 

2B.41 

7.35 

B.41 

68.82 

11 , 

.82 

188.88 

B.BB 

9.88 

9.66 

88.24 

B 

.88 

IBB.BB 

33.  B9 

2.16 

b:bb 

43.88 

28: 

.88 

IBB.BB 

71.81 

B.BB 

B.BB 

26.99 

8 

BB 

186.88 

84.  6B 

2.69 

B.88 

13.27 

18, 

.96 

1 BB . 88 

B.BB 

b:bb 

B.BB 

168.68 

B. 

BB 

1 88 . 88 

22.22 

B.Be 

11.11 

66.67 

8, 

BB 

18B.B8 

28.37 

IB. 65 

3:19 

29:38 

27i 

79 

IBB.BB 

28.37 

18.66 

3.14 

29.26 

27. 

81 

1  BB . 88 

some:  STATESIREPDRTEDIONLY  TOTAL  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EDDCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND 

DID  NOT  REPORT  DATA  BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT.  THE  PROPORTIONS  FOR  THE 

U.S.  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  tH£  98  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  18B  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


33 
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TaMc  EEl 


NUMS^R  OK  STJCn:NT3  l6  VeAfiS  AND  OCDER- EX  I 11 NU-  THE  -  EOUCaT  i  ONAL  SYSTEM 
DURING  THE.  i»a4-85_SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  roR  EXIT 


Hard  of  hearing  «  deaf 


StATE 


CRADUAT I  ON  GftAPUAtlON 
Wl;H__      _  THSODCM 

0ii»LOMA   ceRT I Fi Cation 


ALABAMA 
AUASKA 
ARJ ZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CAL  i  FOffN I A 
COtOHAPO 
CONNECT J  CUT 
DELAWARE 

D4STR4CT  OF  CCLUMBIA 

f nORJ  DA 

reORClA 

I  J^WA  \  i 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

^OWA  - 

KANSAS. 

KENTUCKY, 

LOUISIANA 

HAiME 

UARYLANO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

mmA  CAN 

MtNNESOTA- 

yissj  ssippi 
mssouRi 
kmiANA- 
nebraska 

NEVADA  - 

Htm  HAHPSHIRe 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  wcxicb 

NEW- YORK  - 

NOfiTN  CAROLINA 

NORTH_ DAKOTA 

0H40 

QKCAHOHA 

OREGON  _^ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  R4 CO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUINIDAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
07  AH- 
VERtlONT- 
yiROINIA  _ 
WASHINGTON 
HESILJfJ  RGiNlA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  5A0OA 
GUAM    :     _  _ 
NCRtneRN  MAR t ANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

59  STATES,  J?.C.  ^  P.R. 


Id 
3 
55 

ci 
as 
10 
e 

^3 
30 
Z3 
M 
-i 

?5 
39 

46 

23 
16 
43 

-0 

290 
45 
16 

223 
U 
49 
.6 
17 
?9 
12 

1^^ 
6 

207 
34 

ie 

197 
16 
1> 
6i 


104 

1? 

i 

IS 

23 
35 
3 

e 

5 


8 

3 

e 

3 

e 
e 

7 

0 

0 

42 

32 
9 

e 

0 

4 
0 
0 

0 

19 
7 

43 

10 
5 
0 

13 
5 

e 

2 
9 
9 
9 

4 
79 
28 

4 

9 

9 

2 

4 

9 

7 
44 
24 

103 
J 
9 
i» 
9 
9 
9 
0 
0 
9 


2.336 
2.333 


0 

695 
695 


REACHED 
HAXiMUM 


DROPPED 


AGE 

OUT 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

0 

9 

2 

28 

1 

-9 

9 

-7 

1 

1 1 

B 

75 

7 

7 

1 

44 

37 

128 

1 14 

4S9 

e 

.6 

19 

196 

4 

17 

9 

65 

0 

3 

9 

21 

9 

.0 

0 

9 

7 

13 

1  4 

1  -1-4 

9 
4 

6 

14 

8 

Q 

82 
53 

e 

0 

4 

46 

9 

0 

79 

79 

0 

28 

9 

1 25 

9 

2 

1 5 

42 

3 

6 

56 

8 

0 

8 

14 

3 
5 

Q9 

58 

1 

12 

9 

9 

1 1 

97 

3 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

295 

9 

9 

45 

2 

14 

3 

Aft 

9 

5 

^  Jo 

1 

1 

4 

9 

2 

9 

3  J 

9 

^ 

1  8 

9 

2 

\ 

'>a 
<  o 

4 

9 

a 
V 

24 

9 

3 

1 

43 

54 

294 

2 

J 

1 43 

9 

9 

a 

30 

26 

272 

9 

0 

7 

44 

2 

2 

1 

17 

9 

42 

22 

235 

4 

35 

39 

94 

2 

5 

9 

40 

9 

6 

4 

124 

0 

9 

9 

24 

57 

a 

0 

0 

282 

4 

i 

0 

29 

8 

1 

-I 

-3 

9 

e 

7 

9 

196 

0 

0 

15 

9 

.t 

6 

30 

4 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

9 

9 

9 

141 


4B6 
486 


474 
474 


4.  lei 

4.996 


!Erfft?J*^f  gC^ORTEO-ONLY-TOTAL-STUbENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
AND  t>jp  NOT  REPORT  DATa  BY  R£ASOH  FoR  EXIT,  AS  A  RESULT    THE  U  S  AND 

INSULAR  AREAS  AND  50  STATES.  O.C-  AND  PUERTO  RKO  TOmS  iVtc'Noi  SUM  TO  THE  TOTALS  SHOWN. 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1906: 


E-84 


Tabic  EEl 


PROPOiRTlON  OF  STUDENTS  i6  TEARS- AND-OCDER  EXiTJNC-THE  EOOCATlONAC  SYSTEM 
00RINC_THE_l9ai-85_5C»OOl  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


HARD  OF  HEAR  INC  k  DEAF 


CRAOUATibN      CRADUATidN        REACHED  -- 
miH-  TMROaCM    -       MAXIMUM  DROPPED 


STATE   _  _   

D5PL0MA 

CERT  1 F 1  CAT  ION 

AGE 

0"T 

*(ER 

TOTAL 

ALABAMA 

64 

.29 

26 

.57 

-8 

.88 

8 

;e8 

7_ 

.  14 

108 . 88 

ACASKA- 

42 

.66 

42 

.86 

14 

.29 

6 

.eie 

0 

.  88 

1 88 . 88 

ARJ  ZONA  _ 

73 

.33 

8 

.88 

1 

.33 

14 

.67 

1 8 

.67 

108 . 88 

99 

.  89 

6 

.82 

15 

.91 

15 

.91 

.  2 

'27 

188:88 

39 

:22 

6 

.88 

8 

.06 

27 

.89 

24 

.  84 

188.88 

CULQSAPO  .  _ 

70 

.  42 

8 

.80 

8 

.88 

5 

.66 

1 7 

.  92 

188. 80 

43 

.86 

18, 

.  77 

6 

.45 

26 

.15 

13 

!85 

188 :88 

UfeLAWAnL  —   

65 

:7i 

8: 

:  88 

8 

:88 

14 

.29 

.  88 

188  •  88 

13 

r  Lvm  1  l»A 

29 

.73 

37, 

.64 

6 

.31 

.94 

12 

.6i 

1 88 . 88 

i^ruBC  i  A 

vCVimw  1  A 

43. 

.98 

39 

62 

8 

:68 

7 

.32 

9 

.76 

188. 88 

HAVAJ 1 

39 

.62 

16, 

.96 

2 

.59 

28 

.75 

15 

.89 

188 . 88 

1  riAMO 

! w*Hy  

93 

.75 

6 

.80 

8 

.88 

8. 

.88 

6 

.29 

188 .88 

e. 

.88 

6 

.68 

8 

.88 

-6 

BP 

166 

.88 

188.80 

INDIANA 

67: 

:28 

3: 

.28 

0 

;08 

22 

.4t 

7 

.28 

188.88 

J  WHft  

S9. 

.52 

6, 

.88 

8 

.88 

4, 

.76 

35. 

.71 

188.88 

^AM<A< 
KAflSAS 

69, 

.64 

8. 

88 

9 

.36 

14, 

.29 

18 . 

.  71 

166.66 

76. 

77 

6. 

86 

12 

:3i 

12: 

:3t 

4. 

.62 

188.88 

39. 

.66 

32. 

76 

6 

.88 

18.97 

8. 

.62 

188.88 

MAI NE  ~ 

44. 

,44 

T9. 

,44 

2 

.76 

33, 

.33 

8 . 

.  88 

1 88 . 88 

■lAH  F  bAIVU  

44. 

,33 

44. 

,33 

e 

.86 

ii : 

34 

8 : 

:88 

188:88 

HA'S^ACHDSF  T  IS 

e: 

:  08 

56. 

86 

15 

.06 

35, 

.86 

8. 

.88 

188.88 

fti  1        I  l^ki 

H 1  W1 J  W^M  _ 

97, 

.56 

2. 

,44 

8 

.88 

8. 

,88 

8 . 

.  88 

1 88 . 80 

kJ  1  MMPCOTa 
M  1  fIfIC  9w  1  A 

lee. 

.88 

6. 

,88 

8 

.86 

8 

.88 

8 

.86 

168:66 

33: 

33 

27: 

86 

4 

:i7 

29 

.17 

Q  , 

.29 

188. 86 

93. 

76 

2. 

t8 

8 

.68 

2 

.t8 

2, 

.  18 

188 .88 

MONTANA 

6e. 

,88 

8, 

.88 

3 

.33 

3, 

.33 

13. 

.33 

1 88 . 88 

NEBRASKA 

92. 

45 

3 

77 

8 

;6e 

3: 

77 

8 : 

.88 

168.88 

NE!2'A0A 

44. 

44 

56. 

08 

8 

.08 

8, 

.88 

5. 

.56 

188.88 

65. 

,88 

8. 

,88 

8, 

.88 

18. 

,88 

5. 

.88 

188.88 

Mrw  Jersey 

89. 

33 

8. 

,88 

16, 

.67 

6 

68 

6: 

68 

188:88 

iiFw  wim 

7e: 

59 

-5: 

88 

8 

;68 

17. 

.65 

9. 

.88 

188.88 

MPW  VAB^ 

HCJf  -  iUnS__  -.   

34. 

,31 

21  , 

.88 

25. 

.88 

19. 

.61 

1 88 . 88 

MAHTM    CARAI  IMA 

73. 

43 

19. 

,58 

1  , 

.48 

3 

.98 

2 

.46 

188.88 

75 

86 

12: 

58 

8 

88 

12: 

:58 

8: 

.88 

188.88 

OHJ  0 

76. 

,16 

6. 

88 

8, 

.88 

14. 

34 

9. 

,56 

188 .88 

OKLAHOMA 

62. 

93 

8. 

,88 

8 

.88 

8. 

.88 

17. 

.87 

188.88 

OREGON 

56. 

,62 

1 1  . 

,76 

ii , 

.76 

11. 

76 

5; 

88 

188.88 

PENNSYCVANJLX 

63: 

63 

1: 

70 

8 

00 

5. 

,11 

9. 

,36 

188.88 

PUERTO  81  CO 

17. 

82 

8. 

,88 

4, 

.26 

37.23 

41  . 

,49 

188.88 

RHODE  i SLAND 

42. 

,58 

47. 

,58 

5, 

.88 

12. 

,58 

22. 

,58 

186.88 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

54: 

64 

35: 

:48 

8: 

:88 

6: 

45 

3. 

23 

188.88 

SOUTH. DAKOTA 

e. 

86 

188. 

,86 

8, 

.86 

8. 

.88 

8. 

88 

188.80 

TENNESSEE 

188.88 

TEXAS 

36. 

24 

63 : 

76 

8 

.86 

6: 

86 

8: 

08 

188:88 

OTSR  _ 

65; 

66 

5 

08 

5, 

86 

.5. 

88 

8. 

88 

188.88 

VERMONT 

33. 

33 

8. 

,88 

8, 

.88 

33. 

,33 

33. 

,33 

188.88 

ViRCiNIA 

66. 

98 

17. 

92 

6 

.88 

6. 

,68 

8. 

,49 

166.66 

HASH  1 NQION-  - 

ise: 

88 

8: 

88 

8: 

:8d 

8: 

88 

8 

88 

186.88 

WEST  yiRCINIA 

26. 

87 

6. 

86 

8, 

88 

3. 

33 

28.88 

188.88 

WISCONSIN 

69 

74 

8. 

88 

18. 

,26 

8. 

,88 

8. 

,88 

188.88 

WWSMINC  - 

166. 

66 

8. 

86 

6: 

:68 

8. 

88 

8: 

,88 

188:88 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

188, 

.88 

8. 

88 

8, 

.88 

8. 

,88 

8. 

,88 

188.88 

NORTHERN  MAR 4 ANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  ARtAS 

57. 

81 

14. 

75 

3, 

.44 

1 1  . 

85 

1 1  . 

56 

188.88 

5e  STATES.  d:c.  M  P  R. 

56. 

$8 

14. 

77 

3: 

44 

11: 

87 

1 1  . 

57 

188:88 

SOME  STATES  REPORTED  ONLYiTOTAL  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEr^  AND 

biD  NOT  REPORT  DATA  BY  REASIDN  FOR  EXIT^  AS  A  RESULTt  THE  PROPORTIONS  FOR  THE 

U:S:  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  58  STATF.S.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  188  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  K  1986. 


Tabic  EEl 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  AND  bubiR  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
bURINC-tHE-1984-85-SCHbbL  YEAR 
BT  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


MULT  I  HAND  I  CAPPED 


STATE 


GRADUATION  CRADUATJON 
WITH  THROUGH 
DIPIOHA  CERTiriCAtlON 


ALABAMA 

tUkSKA 

AKIZONA_ 

ARKANSAS 

CAUrORNiA 

COi-OfiADO 

CONNECTICUT 

PCUWAllE 

OJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
fLORlOA 

cccmcjA 
Hmr/ui 

IDAHO 

iLLiNOlS 

INDIANA 

JOIffA__ 

KANSAS. 

KENTUCKY 

tOOISIANA 

MAJNE  _ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICMJGAN 

MINNESOTA 

HiSSiSSlPPi 

HI^SOQRI 

MONTANA. 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  : 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  HEX4C0 

MEW  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAkbtA 

0«J0 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONTi 

ViRGlNiA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  yjRCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  ^  I 

NORTHERN-MARIANAS 

IRDST  TERRITORIES 

VfRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  i NO I  AN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

58  STATES.  O.C.  It  P.R. 


2 
3 
6 
3 
23 
57 

a 
e 

i 

3 

e 

-4 

Id 

9 

9 
-9 
89 

e 
e 

9 

24 
18 
8 
9 

-9 
79 
14 

32 
1 

39 
29 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

ii 

39 

9 
23 

9 

39 
4 
9 
9 


526 
526 


25 
1 
2 
7 

e 

9 
6 

1 

9 
9 

9 

1 

4? 

u 

19 
19 
29 

9 
98 
19 

9 

2 
42 
2 
2 
8 
9 
.9 
19 
126 
24 
9 
9 
9 
9 
19 
9 
9 
2 
83 

91 
19 
9 

17 
19 

a 

9 
9 
9 


a 

719 
719 


REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
AGE 

9 

a 

19 
2 

174 

a 

2 

a 
a 

9 

a 
a 

19 
9 
18 

3 
9 

e 

a 

12 


9 
9 

9 
13 

a 

-3 
27 

J 

210 
27 

a 

9 
9 

.9 

2^ 

91 
9 

19 
9 

a 

19 
9 

2 
15 

9 
3 
9 

a 


4 

738 
734 


DROPPED 

out 

1 
a 
i 
a 

285 
29 
12 

a 
a 
a 

a 
a 

14 

a 

2 
14 
6 
2 
27 
11 

a 
a 

24 

7 

e 
e 

8 

a 

5 

126 

17 

e 

26 

e 
a 
a 

8 

9 
4 

a 

9 

9 

a 

2 
9 

a 

9 
9 
9 


2 

624 

622 


OTHER 

5 

2 
7 
-J 
166 
38 
4 

a 
1 

a 

14 

i 

27 
32 
5 
1 
13 

e 

8 

e 
e 

0 

19 
2 
6 

a 
1 

a 

2 

126 
28 
2 
20 
2 
8 
1 
26 

a 

-I 

a 

4 
1 
8 

a 

i 
1 
a 
1 


a 

582 
581 


TOTAL 


42 

.6 
28 
13 
588 
124 
24 
1 
1 


14 
5 

99 
S2 
45 
42 
49 
26 
195 
33 
64 

2 

118 
34 

25 
8 

:4 

97 
32 
588 
128 
It 
78 
22 
-8 
32 
87 
8 
17 
83 
38 
182 
75 
1 

52 
38 

38 
B 
8 
1 


6 

3.  148 

3.  133 


SOME  STATES  REPORTED  ONLY  TOTAL  STUDENTS  EXIT  INC  THE  EDUCaT^ONAU  SYSTEM 
^?«°'S  NOT  REPORT  DATA  BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT.  THE  U.S.  AND 

INSULAR  AREAS  AND  58  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  TOTALS  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  THE  TOTALS  SHOWN. 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1966. 


EKLC 


E-86  r-r 


531 


Tabic  EEl 


PHOPORTIOM  OF  STUDENTS  1 6 . YEARS_ANO- OCOEB  EXITING  IHE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OURINC_THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  RUSON  for  exit 

MULT  I  HAND  I  CAPPED 


StATE 


CRADDAT I ON  GRAD0AT4ON 
W1TH_  TH80UCH 
DIPLOMA  CERTIFICATION 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ABJ  ZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CAL iFORNiA 
COCORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DJSmiCT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FLOR I  DA 
CEORC I A 
HAWA4 I 
I DAHO 

illinois 
Indiana 

JOITA- 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOOiSIANA 

MAJNE__ 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHJOAM 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOORI 

MONTANA. 

NEdRASKA 

NEVADA  

ME9  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXiCO 

N£W  5fORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKbTA 

OH  1 0  

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH  - 
VERMONT. 
VIRGIN i A 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  yjRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
CUAM 

NOR t HERN  MAR  I  ANAS 
TRUST  TEl^Ri  TORI  ES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

us:  &  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  STAtES.  b.C.  *  P.R. 


4.ve 

58.88 
28.57 
23.88 

3.91 
45.97 

8.88 


e.ee 


68.ee 

8.88 

7.69 
22.22 
21  .43 

8.88 
34.62 
41 .83 

8.88 

e.ee 


28.34 
52 . 94 
8.88 
8.88 

e.ee 

72.16 
*3.75 

26.67 
j9.89 
42.8i5 
98.91 

15.62 

e.9e 

8.88 


18.76 
46.67 

e.ee 

44.23 


tGe:ee 
5e.ee 


e.ee 

16.62 
16.69 


59.52 
16.67 
-7.14 
53.85 

e.ee 
e.ee 
25.ee 
iee.ee 
e.ee 


e.ee 


22.61 
22.66 


REACHED 
MAXJHUM 

_I  ACEz 

2t.43 

e.ee 

35.71 
15.38 
29.59 

e.ee 

8.33 

e.ee 


DRCPPEO 

_OUTL  _ 

2.38 

e.ee 

3.57 

e.ee 

48:47 
23.39 

5e .  ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 


66.67 
23.56 
23:43 


6.66 

33.33 
19.87 
19.65 


6.66 
26 . 66 

— 

6 

.66 

e 

.88 

186. ee 

6 

.66 

6 

.66 

2e.ee 

42.42 

16 

.16 

14 

:  14 

27.27 

^1.13 

9 

.62 

e 

.66 

61  .54 

22.22 

48 

.66 

-4 

.44 

11.11 

35.71 

7 

:14 

33 

.33 

2.38 

91 . 62 

16 

.26 

12 

.24 

26.93 

34.62 

23 

.68 

7 

.69 

e.ee 

45.13 

6 

ee 

13 

.85 

e.ee 

36.36 

36 

.36 

33 

.33 

e.ee 

6.66 

166 

.66 

6 

.66 

e.ee 

166.66 

6 

.86 

6 

.66 

e.ee 

35.59 

7 

.63 

2e 

.34 

18. 16 

5.88 

T4 

.71 

26, 

.59 

9.88 

9.92 

61 

:9e 

e: 

ee 

28.57 

166.66 

6 

.66 

e, 

.ee 

e.ee 

e.cie 

79, 

.66 

6. 

,66 

25.66 

6.66 
31  .25 

27; 

.84 

e.ee 

e.ee 

3, 

.13 

15. 

62 

6.25 

21 .43 

35. 

,71 

21. 

43 

21  .43 

26.66 

22. 5e 

14. 

17 

16.67 

72.73 

e. 

ee 

6. 

ee 

18.18 

6.66 

e.ee 

6. 

66 

28. 

57 

28;  97 

6. 

ee 

6. 

66 

31  .25 

56. 

ee 

e. 

ee 

3.13 

6.66 

58. 

82 

9. 

28 

32. 18 

11  .76 

58. 

82 

23. 

53 

5.88 

166.66 

6. 

ee 

6. 

66 

e.ee 

69.22 

e.ee 

e. 

ee 

e.ee 

26  16 

2t. 

33 

e. 

67 

5.33 

e.ee 

6. 

66 

6. 

66 

i66.ee 

32.69 

-3. 

85 

3. 

85 

19.38 

56.  e@ 

56. 

66 

6. 

66 

e.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

6. 

66 

e.ee 

e.ee 

37. 

56 

e. 

ee 

12.96 

1 66 . ee 
e.ee 

15.99 
15.99 


_  DTHE8  - 

TOTAL 

41.96 

lee 

.ee 

33:33 

166 

.ee 

25.ee 

lee. 

.66 

7.69 

lee. 

.ee 

18.63 

lee. 

ee 

35.55 

166; 

ee 

16.67 

166. 

ee 

e.ee 

lee. 

ee 

lee.ee 

166. 

ee 

iee.ee 
lee.ee 

1 ee . ee 
iee.ee 
lee.ee 
iee.ee 
lee.ee 
lee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
lee.ee 

lee.ee 
iee.ee 
lee.ee 
iee.ee 
166. ee 
186. ee 
lee.ee 
^ ee.ee 
iee.ee 
lee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 

leeee 
1 ee . ee 

iee.ee 
leeee 
i66.ee 
lee.ee 
iee.ee 
i6e.ee 

166. 66 

166. ee 

166.66 
166. 66 

1 ee . ee 


166.66 

lee.ee 

166.66 


S9if^JI*n^  ''^^^^'^^^  ^^*'*'^^TAL-STybENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND 

ul  "^dn^Vu^^J  .^^li^Al  ^It^?*  '^S'^  EXIT.  AS  ARESOLT.  THE-PROPORT  IONS  FOR  tSe 

U.S.  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  56  STATES,  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  186  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  I986. 


E-87 


532 


Tabic  EEl 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  AND  OtDER-CXITiNG.  THE  EOUCAlIONAC  SYSTEM 
OUR  INC  THE  1984-65  SCHOOL  YEAR 
8Y  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


STATE 


ACABAKA 
ALASKA 
AR I  ZONA 

arkansas 

california 

coloraoo 

delaware 

oi strict  of  columbia 

FLORIDA 

CeORGiA 

HAWAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

10*Al 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA4NE 

HARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MiCHiCAN 

HINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADAn:  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NE«  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  Dakota 

OHIO 
OKLAHOHA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RliCO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  Dakota 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH  - 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASH  I NGTON 

WEST  ViRClNIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMINC_ 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

^AH  

NORTHERN^MARIANAS 
tRUSt  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  STATES,  6.C.  4  P.R. 


orthopeoically 

IMPAIRED 

kOUATION 

GRADUATION 

REACHED 

WITH 

THROUGH  

MAXI MUM 

DROPPED 

)IPLOUA 

CERTIFICATION 

AGE 

OUT 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

1 1 

2 

a 

4 

2 

19 

1 

8 

a 

1 

5 

7 

16 

B 

1 

1 

i 

2t 

5 

9 

-a 

a 

a 

-S 

147 

a 

91 

1  n 

93 

402 

27 

e 

a 

1  6 

52 

7 

9 

4 

6 

4 

2(5 

I 

a 

9 

8 

a 

10 

2 

a 

a 

8 

8 

a 

79 

7 

a 

66 

21 

173 

16 

9 

a 

5 

3 

33 

1 1 

9 

1 

11 

6 

34 

4 

2 

a 

a 

9 

g 

-H 

a 

a 

9 

1 1 3 

113 

19 

IB 

a 

a 

5 

40 

SB 

a 

1 

2 

36 

a 

a 

9 

2 

-  3 

_  J 

9 

a 

3 

3 

22 

IB 

a 

4 

6 

6 

34 

7 

9 

9 

4 

9 

12 

a 

4 

9 

J  J 

.a 

9 

a 

5 

9 

16 

199 

9 

9 

8 

1 99 

aii 

9 

8 

38 

_6 

9 

X 

5 

\ 

24 

47 

a 

a 

9 

1  Q 

/O 

\ 

9 

9 

9 

1 

13 

X 

5 

9 

9 

1  Q 

1 

a 

9 

9 

9 

7 

a 

• 

1 

a 

0 

6 

19 

2 

a 

8 

• 

D 

A 

-  3 

3 

- 1 5 

96 

y  4 

1  44 

15 

\% 

9 

4 

_5 

a 

9 

9 

174 

a 

9 

^  4 

274 

19 

a 

9 

9 

9 

9 

32 

.9 

X 

4 

9 

54 

98 

l3 

9 

» 

2l 

1  VJ 

~B 

a 

4 

12 

4 

28 

.4 

~a 

3 

a 

43 

21 

2a 

2 

e 

5 

54 

B 

13 

a 

8 

a 

13 

147 

71 

99 

a 

a 

e 

130 

19 

a 

1 

8 

e 

28 

t 

a 

a 

8 

0 

2 

11 

18 

1 

1 

0 

34 

B 

i 

3a 

8 

a 

30 

-5 

a 

a 

1 

8 

6 

21 

0 

6 

a 

8 

37 

2 

1 

e 

a 

a 

3 

B 

a 

1 

a 

a 

1 

0 

9 

a 

8 

a 

0 

1 

a 

2 

8 

0 

3 

1 .285 

293 

193 

316 

665 

2,791 

1  ,284 

293 

198 

318 

665 

2.767 

.hSHESIATES  REPORTED  ONLY  TOTAL  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIDNAL  SYSTEM 

AND  DID  NOTREPORT  DATA  BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT.  THE  US,  AND   

INSULAR  AREAS  AND  58  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICD  TOTALS  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  THE  TOTALS  SHOWN. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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PROPORTJON  OF  iSTUOENTS  4(5  YEARS  AND  OLDER  ExitiNC  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
DOR  I  NO  . THE-  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 

ORTHOPEDiCALLY  JMPAjRED 

GRAbUAT I  ON      CRAOUAT  i  ON  REACHED 
_tiTM         __  THRdUCH  MAXIMUM 
 OIPLOIIA    CERTIFICATION  ACE 


STATE 

ALABAHA 

ALASKA, 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECT+CUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEORG I A 

HAWAI I 

IDAHO 

iUlNOlS 

IWOIAHA 

JOWA_ 

KANSAS 

KENTOCKi' 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE2 

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESbtA 

Mississippi 

MiSSOUBI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANi^A 

PILERTO  BICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT. 

VlRCiNlA 

WASHlNOtON 

WEST  yjRGlNiA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

CUAM 

NORTHERN  MAR i ANAS 
TRUST-  TERRITORIES 

V IRC  IN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  A  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  STATES.  D.C.  i  P.R. 


97.89 
14:29 
89.71 

iee.ee 

36.57 
91.92 
26.92 

ie.ee 
25.ee 
45.66 

48.48 

32.35 
66.67 

ie.ee 

47.58 
83.33 

6e.ee 

31.82 
29.41 
63.64 
51  . 52 

e.ee 
iee:e8 
iee.ee 
33.33 

61.84 

lee.ee 

66.42 

iee.ee 
07. 5e 
96.48 
53.33 

45.45 
83.33 
37.66 

lee.ee 

59.26 
56.31 

e.ee 

56.17 
38.69 
6.66 

54.62 
95.66 

lee.eg 

35.48 

e.ee 

83.33 
56.76 
66.67 

e.ee 


16.53 

e.ee 
e.ee 
o.ee 
e.ee 
e:ee 

19.23 

e.ee 
e:ee 

4.65 

27.27 
14.71 
33.33 

e.ee 

25.66 

e.ee 
e.ee 

46.91 

23.53 

e.ee 

36.36 
31.25 

eiee 
e.ee 

37.56 

e.ee 
e:ee 

9.26 

e.ee 

e:ee 
e.ee 

l6.67 
46.26 
33.33 

e.ee 

6.66 

6:ee 

16.67 
12.62 

e.ee 
e.ee 

48.  15 

lee.ee 

45.38 

e.ee 
e.ee 

58  .  66 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
33.33 
e.ee 


i.ee 
e.ee 
4:16 
e.ee 

12.69 

e;ee 

IS  38 
96.66 

75.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
2.94 
e:ee 
e.ee 

6.66 
2.78 

e:ee 
e.ee 

11.76 

e.ee 
e.ee 

37.56 

e.ee 
e.ee 

4.17 

e.ee 
e.ee 

26.32 
6.66 

12.56 
9.52 

e.ee 

29.66 
9.69 

e.ee 

6.66 

e.ee 

3  .85 
1  .94 
26.66 
23.68 
3.76 

e.ee 
e.ee 

5.66 

e.ee 

3.23 

iee.ee 
e.ee 

21  .62 

e.ee 
iee.de 


DROPPED 

oiit 

21 .65 
14.29 
4.76 

e.ee 

27.61 
17.51 
23.88 

e.ee 
e.ee 

36.15 
15. 15 
32.35 

e.ee 
e.ee 

15.66 
5.56 

eiee 

13.64 
17.65 
36.36 
12.12 
31.25 

e.ee 
e.ee 

26.63 
13. 16 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
2e.ee 

9.72 

e.ee 

16. S7 
3.63 

e.ee 

7.41 
8.74 
66.66 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 

3.23 

e.ee 

10.67 
8.66 

e.ee 
e.ee 


OTHER 

16.53 
71  .43 
4.76 

e.ee 

23.13 
36.77 
15.38 

e.ee 
e.ee 

12.14 
9.69 

17.65 
6.66 

i6e:ee 

12.56 
6.33 

4e.ee 

13.64 
17.65 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 

4: 17 

25.  ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 

26.66 

26.  14 

12.12 

e.ee 

59.31 

e.ee 

14.61 
26.39 
26.66 
46.15 
9.26 


e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 

21  .6? 

e  ee 
e.^e 


TOTAL 


iee.ee 
iee.ee 
lee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
1 ee . ee 
iee.ee 

166.66 

iee.ee 
166. ee 

166.66 

iee.ee 
iee.ee 
lee.ee 
166. ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 

166.66 

iee.ee 
lee.ee 
166. ee 

166.66 

iee.ee 
j ee.ee 
iee.ee 
i  ee . ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 

166.66 

iee.ee 
iee.ee 

166.66 

iee.ee 
1  ee  ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
lee.oe 
iee.ee 
iep»  J3e 

ICif  69 


33, 

.33 

e 

.66 

66 

.67 

e 

.66 

.66 

166 

•  ee 

43. 

17 

16, 

.56 

6. 

92 

11 

.39 

23. 

.83 

lee. 

ee 

43. 

26 

16. 

.51 

6. 

62 

1 1 , 

.41 

23. 

,86 

lee. 

ee 

h?b^JT*oliJrS?IP^°'*^^  ^^^^^^^^  THE  EbUCUlONAL  SYSTEM  AND 

S  I^Jd  SaR^ISf^J  55S^?J!/22  liiJrc^V.""'^"-  ^proportions  for  the 

U.S.  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  56  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  166  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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NUMBER  or  STOPEHTS  16  TEARS  AND  OtOER.  EXJ TING.  THE  EODCATIONAC  SYSTEM 
OURINC_THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  rOR  EX  it 


\j  1  ncn  ncAL  1  n 

1  Mr A  1 nCU 

GRADUAT ION 

I^At^wA  1^  TUN 

fvC  Alii>ITC- W 

_ 

__  __ 

_WiTH — 

1  nuiMji**!  -  -  - 

maa-I  mum 

_    _  SlAl£  

V  I  PLOMA 

r>eO^  ■  r-  I/^aT  ■  nu 

CtKT  1  F  l-CAl  lUn 

AGE 

OUT " 

dther 

TOTAL 

 ^_ 

ALABAMA 

« 

2 

y  7 

ACSSKA- 

.  1 

A 

B 

6 

2 

ABi  ZONA  _ 

19 

A 
V 

0 

23 

36 

ARKANSAS 

2 

£i 

V 

-9 

5 

CA£!iFORN  1 A 

1 65 

0 

56 

129 

1  JO 

COLORADO 

CPffNEwT  1  CUT 

^9 

i  i 
I  I 

a 

V 

^  7 

1 3 

80 

delawaHe  -  -- 

a 

9 

V 

s 
V 

DJ  SxRXCT  OF  COLUMB 1 A 

0 

B 

X 

0 

A 

Florida 

00 

0 

1 J  f 

0 

CCOROl A 

1  4 

4 

0 

4 
1 

2 1 

HAWAXI 

" 

1 DAHO  

Z 

1 

0 

1 

1  LL I noi S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

251 

INDIANA 

t 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

JOffA__ 

-- 

KANSAS 

36 

2 

0 

7 

-  7 

K|NtUGK¥ 

-7 

4 

0 

4 

22 

37 

LOOXS 1  ANA 

19 

8 

0 

36 

30 

93 

MAiNE____ 

16 

9 

0 

2 

0 

MARYLAND  

8 

7 

0 

u 

MASSACHUSETTS 

0 

7. 

7- 

7 

0 

21 

Ml  CM J  CAN 

..B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MINNESOTA 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

HiSSXSSIPPi 

-  ^ 

~ 

" 

^ 

— 

Ml SSOQS 1 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

34 

MONTANA 

5 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1  4 

NEBRASKA 

*" 

*** 

ME^£KDA--  -  - 

- 

- 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 1 

NEW  JERSEY 

61 

6 

4 

0 

0 

NEW  HEXXCO 

4 

.  2 

6 

0 

} 

9 

NEW  YORK: 

340 

170 

87 

256 

853 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

34 

1  7 

7 

9 

1  0 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

OHlOl  

uKLAnOMA 

-8 

A 
0 

0 

A 

-  8 

ORE(^)N 

V 

2 

O 

56 

PENNSYLVANIA 

- 

- 

rUcR 1 0  N 1 CQ 

4 

A 

0 

27 

-  35 

RHOOt   l-$bAN(J  - 

1 4 

B 

a 

V 

1 90 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

0 

I 

1 

A 

.  2 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

-7 

TENNESSEE 

663 

TEXAS 

156 

186 

0 

0 

0 

262 

UJAR_ 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

VEmiONT 

4 

-1 

«IR(^INiAl 

-8 

9 

t 

.4 

2 

21 

WASHINGTON. 

15 

30 

0 

15 

30 

98 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

17 

0 

0 

22 

7 

46 

W 1  SCONS  1 N 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

WyOHING. 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

GUAM 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

NORTHERN  MARX ANAS 

IRUST.TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  or  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

U,S,  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

938 

639 

253 

51 1 

1  ,045 

4,849 

5e  STATES,  D.c:  ft  p.r: 

939 

639 

253 

511 

1  ,045 

4,847 

SOME  STALES  REPORTED  ONLY  TOTAL  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
AND  010  NOT  REPORT-DATA  BY-REASON  FOR  EXXT.-AS  ARESUlT^  THE  U.S.  AND 

INSULAR  AREAS  AND  50  STATES,  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  TOTALS  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  THE  TOTALS  SHOWN, 
t .TA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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Tabic  EE! 

PROPORTION  OF  STOOFNTS  46  YEARS  AND  DLOE.*?  EXITING  THE  EOUCAHONAL  SYSTEM 
OORINC.IHE  1984-89-SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 

OTHER  HEALTH  lUPAIREb 


STATE 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 

ARIZONA- 
ARKANSAS  _ 
CALI FORNtA 
COLOR ADO 
CONNECI I  CUT 
OELAWARE 

d^STRrct  OF  COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
CEORCIA 
HAWAIJ 
IDAHO- 
ILLINOIS 
INpiANA 
iOWA 
KANSAS  - 
KE_NTgCI{Y 
LOU  I S 1  ANA 
HAiNE  - 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA^ 
NEW  NAMPSHjRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  Rico 
RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  Carolina 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSE£ 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

YJRCINJ A 

WASHINGTON. 

WEST  VIRCiNiA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING. 

AMERICAN  SAJklOA 

COAH  

NQRTHERN.MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  STATES.  O.C.  *  P:R. 


CRaOUAT  I  ON  GRAOUATJON 
WiTK-     i:  THROUGH 
DIPLOMA.  CERTIFICATION 


5e.ee 

27.78 

4e.ee 
34.  e2 

48.75 

e.ee 
4e.29 

66.67 
77.78 

e.ee 
5e.ee 

69.23 
46.92 
29:43 
47.62 
36.36 

e.ee 


u 


79.59 
35.71 


54.55 
98.39 
44.44 

40.26 

75.ee 


55.36 

11  .43 
5.29 

e.ee 
e.ee 

59.54 

iee.ee 
36. ie 

t6.67 
36.96 
86.96 
83.33 


1 ee . ee 

23.17 
25:13 


1 1 . 76 

e.ee 
e.es 
e.ee 
e.ee 

13.75 

e.ee 

19.41 
19.95 

11.11 

e.ee 

3.85 

ie.8i 

8.68 
42.86 
31.82 
33.33 


e.ee 


e.ee 
e.ee 

22.22 
39:86 
22.98 

e.ee 


16.  ei 

e.ee 
e.ee 
5e.ee 
iee.ee 

48.46 

e.ee 

28.57 
33.33 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 


e.ee 

15:78 
15.79 


REACHED 
MAXIMUM 

AGE 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 

11.96 

e.ee 

1 ee . ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 

e.ee 
e.ee 


e:ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 
e:ee 
e.ee 

33.33 

e.ee 

e.ee 
21 .43 


e.ee 

1.61 

e.ee 

19.93 
9.99 

e.ee 

e.ee 
3.57 

e.ee 
e.ee 
5e.ee 
e.ee 

e.ee 
e.ee 

4.76 

e.ee 
e .  ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 


e.ee 

6.25 


DROPPED 

out 

e.ee 
5e.ee 

8.33 
48..  ee 
26. 6e 

21.25 

e.ee 

46.29 
4.76 

14.11 

e:ee 


13.46 

te.8i 

38.71 
9.92 
31.82 
33.33 


OTHER 
11.76 

e.ee 

63.69 

2e.ee 

27.42 
16.25 

e.ee 
e.ee 

9.52 


iee.ee 
5e.ee 

13.46 
59.46 

32.26 

e.ee 
e.ee 
e.ee 


TOTAL 


iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
tee.ee 
iee.ee 


iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 

iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 

iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 
iee.ee 


e.ee 

e.ee 

1 ee . ee 

e.ee 

29. 4  J 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

42.86 

1 ee . ee 

e.ee 

45.45 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

33:33 

iee.ee 

ie.2e 

3e.ei 

iee.ee 

r4.69 

16.88 

1 ee . ee 

e.ee 

25.ee 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

14.29 

ie.7i 

iee.ee 

11  .43 

77  .  14 

iee.ee 

3.37 

91  .35 

1 ee . ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

_e.ee 

iee.ee 

iee.ee 

iee.ee 

19.85 

9.92 

iee.ee 

16.67 

33.33 

iee.ee 

47.83 

15.22 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

13.94 

iee.ee 

16.67 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

12.62 

25.61 

iee.ee 

12.63 


25.82 


iee.ee 


U.S.  AHO  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  SB  STaTeS.  O.C.  ANO  PUL.  °"1u'no?''s5SSo  198  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1SBS. 
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Himzn  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  AND  OLDER:  EX  t  TING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
DURING  THE- i984-e5-SCH0dL  YEAR 


BY  REASON 

FOR  EXIT 

--    -  •  •• 

y 1 SUALLY  HAND  1  CAPPED 

f^AmiAT  tOM 

AuuA-L  1  vn 

GRADUATION 

REACHED 

- 

W 1  TH 

THROUGH 

MAXIMUM 

DROPPED 

SI  AT  t 

n  1  bi  thkiA 

CERTIFICATION 

AGE 

OUT 

OTHER 

TOTAC 

A* 

*  I 

8 

1 

3 

3 

96 

i 

9 

a 

@ 

--3 

A^+ZONA- 

-w 

9 

X 

\ 

4 

2J 

-  - 

1 

9 

4 

4 

26 

^Ai  1 Fnsy 1 A 
vAL  1  r  uv%n  1 A 

9 

46 

32 

30 

168 

^7Lwn  AtAi  - 

iii 

9 

9 

5 

8 

29 

pnuuf     i  mT 

9 

a 

e 

9 

ffbLAWAnL                    -  . 

■ 

2 

a 

9 

1 

_a 

19 

DlSinlvl    Ur   li^LMfD  1 A 

9 

a 

_9 

6 

ittnM  1  n  A 
r  L(m+UA 

9 

a 

27 

26 

86 

• 

1 

9 

2 

HAWA 1 1 

•9 

1 

9 

s 

1  UAflU 

1 

a 

..9 

i  LL i  NO 1 S 

9 

Q 

25 

29 

1 NDIANA 

8 

9 

^8 

iOHA 

V 

9 

9 

1 

9 

18 

KANSAS — 

-  / 

4 

2 

13 

KtN 1 UCKx_ 

1  ♦ 

2 

28 

LOUl 5 1 AMA 

V 

r 

9 

3 

23 

yA4NC  

z 

-2 

\ 

9 

13 

MAHT  LAIVU— -  - 

V 

34 

9 

48 

Hi  rr  iruiicrTTC 
■ASSACnVsL ITS 

-  A 

3 

3 

9 

8 

If  1      1  CAN 

*l 

3 

0 

? 

9 

44 

WiNNcSOTA— 

92 
Z4 

9 

9 

24 

■  1  SS-l-Sa  1  Pr  1 

.  4 

I 

g 

A 

3 

8 

MtSSOUIII 

33 

9 

1  A 
IB 

A 

89 

IIOMTANA 

if 

\ 

9 

-I- 

1 

4- 

9 

NlBhASKA 

8 

9 

A 

A 

S 

9 

MCVADA"  ^ J  _  _  _ 

1 

e 

9 

a 

A 

NCW  HAMPSH  j  KE 

7 

a 

9 

9 

K 
V 

NEW  JCRStY 

3 

9 

a 

a 

A 
B 

Ml 

HtM  HdJCO 

2 

a 

a 

_  z 

A 

4 

NEW  VOI^K 

34 

25 

1 7 

ii 

B 

KOflTH  CAROL  jNA 

39 

7 

a 

4 

3 

aK 

NDHJH  DAKDTA 

IB 

a 

a 

A 

i 

1 

^ ) 

pHiO  

*5 

e 

3a 

A 

f9 

OKLAHOMA 

6 

9 

a 

a 

B 

A 

OREGON  

-2 

2 

z 

« 

1 

PENNSYLVANIA 

2 

1 

19 

9 

1  A  J 

PUERTD  R  i  CO 

♦ 

9 

5 

4 

1 Z 

AO 

RHOOE  ISLAND 

2 

e 

9 

11 

SOaT»  CARDLJNA 

t* 

9 

2 

9 

22 

SOUTH  DAKDTA 

_e 

7 

a 

a 

-7 

TENNESSEE 

21 

TEXAS 

32 

49 

a 

9 

a 

72 

UTAH 

a 

a 

a 

a 

VERtldNT 

VIRGINJA^- 

a 

1 

3 

48 

WASH 1 N6T0N 

19 

a 

a 

a 

a 

19 

IVCST  ViRClNjA 

-9 

a 

a 

2 

a 

U 

WISCONSIN 

13 

a 

a 

a 

a 

13 

WYOMING 

2 

9 

a 

a 

1 

3 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

9 

9 

a 

a 

a 

8 

GUAM  1—   

9 

9 

a 

a 

a 

8 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRUORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

aUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

9 

9 

a 

2 

6 

2 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

797 

222 

194 

194 

199 

;  ,487 

5i  STATES*  D.C.  It  P.R. 

797 

222 

184 

192 

19d 

1  .489 

SOME  STATES  REPORTED  ONL*  TOTAL  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATJCNAL  SYSIEH 
AMD  DID  NOTREPORTDATABY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT^  THE  U.S.  AND 

INSULAR  AREAS  AND  98  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  TOTALS  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  THE  TOTALS  SHO^VN. 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1988. 


5^7 

E-92 


Tabic  EEl 


PROPORTION  OF  STUDENTS  .1 6.  YEARS- AND-OLDEB  EJJlTiNC  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
DURING  THf.  1984-85 _SCHOOC  YEAR 
BY  REASON  TOR  EXIT 


VISUALCY  HANDICAPPED 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

axasi^a 

ARJ  zona: 

AftKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COXORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMfllA 

FLORIDA 

CEbRGlA 

HAWAil 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

JOiTA  _ 

KANSAS 

KCNtyCiCY 

lOOiSIANA 

MAlNEl_ 

MAltYLAND 

HASSaC^USETTS 

michjcan 

minnesota 

Mississippi 

MISSOURI 
MONTANA. 
NEBRASlCA 
NESAD^L    1  — 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MgXffX) 

NEW  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NOTiTH  OAlCbTA 
OHIO  - 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYlVANU 
PUERTO  R J  CO 
RHODE  iSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

tennessee 
Texas 

UTAH-  - 
VERMONT 
y+RClNlA  _ 
WASNiNGTON 
WESr  VJBCINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  

NORTHERNiMARlANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

0:S:  «  INSULAR  AREAS 

98  STATES,  D.C  *  P.R. 


CRAOOAT  ION  (»A0UATiON 
WJTH_  THROUGH 
DIPLOMA  CERTIFICATION 


73.21 
66.67 
45.98 
6S.36 
39.71 
99.17 
88.88 
42.11 

36.37 
8.88 
68.88 
68.88 
8.88 
78.88 
98.88 
93.89 
78.88 
38.43 
19.38 
8.86 
8-88 
93.18 
188:88 
98.88 
46.29 
62.98 
S&.89 
188.88 
188.88 
188:88 
98.88 

69:22 
98.91 
68.88 
188.88 
26.97 
61.38 
14.29 
8:88 
63.64 


44  44 

188.88 

68.88 
188.88 

61.82 
188.88 

66.67 


8.86 
98.29 
98:32 


14.29 
8.88 

29.88 
3:65 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 

18.93 

8.88 

'^8:88 

::6.e8 

28.88 
8.88 
28.88 
8.88 
38.77 
18.88 
39.13 
19.36 
85:88 
37.98 
6.62 
8.88 
12:98 
41  .29 
12.98 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
48.46 
19.22 
8:88 
8.88 
8.88 
26:97 
t.63 
8.86 
16.18 
8:88 
1 88 . 88 

99.96 
6.86 

22.58 
6.86 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 


REACHED 
HAXiMUM 

 ACE:  _ 

1.79 
8:88 
9.88 
8.88 

27.38 
6.88 
8.88 

42. 1 1 

8.68 
8.88 

28:88 
6.88 
8.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.68 
5.88 
4.39 
7.69 
6. 88 
37:98 

8.88 

8.88 

8.88 

8.88 

8.88 
11.11 

6. 88 

6.66 

8.68 

8. 88 
29.76 

8.86 

8.88 

8. 88 

8.88 

8.88 

8.8) 
26.97 
36.36 

4.59 

8:86 

8.88 
8.86 

2.96 
8.68 
8:88 


DROPPED 
OUT 

9.36 
33.33 

9.88 
19.38 
19.89 
17:24 
28.88 

8 . 88 

31  .  48 

98 . 08 
8.88 
8.86 
6.88 
7.98 

16.88 
6.88 

18.88 

13.84 

61.54 

19.88 
25.88 

6:88 

6.86 

6.88 
12:98 

12.58 

8.88 

8 . 88 

8.86 

6.68 
98.88 
26.24 

8.76 

8.88 
48.88 

8.88 
26.97 
12.28 
14.29 

8.88 

9.89 

8.86 

6.66 


7.98 
8.88 

18: 18 

8.88 
6.  86 


19.76 
19.68 


6.88  188.88 
7:39  13.79 
7.48  13.67 


OTHER 

9.36 
8.88 
28. 88 
19.38 
17.63 
27.99 
8.88 
9.26 

38.23 
8.88 
8.88 
28:88 
188-88 
2.98 
8.88 
19. 3S 
9.86 
13.84 
8.88 
6.68 
8.88 
8.88 
8.86 
37 . 98 
8 . 88 
12.98 
8.68 
9.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
9.92 
18.67 
9.69 
8.86 
8:88 
14.29 
4.87 
42.86 
49.49 
22.73 


8.88 
6.88 

7:98 
6.68 
8.88 
8.88 
33.33 


8.88 
11  .38 
11.32 


TOTAL 

188.88 
188.88 
188.88 
186.88 
188.88 
188.8(9 
168:88 
188. 88 

188.88 

188.88 

188. 88 

166.88 

188:88 

188. 88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188:86 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

166.88 

108.88 

186.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

186.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 

188.88 
188.68 
188.88 
188.88 
188.88 


1 88 . 88 


u.^.  A«u  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  98  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  188  PERCENT: 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1966. 


Tabic.  EEi 


NUMaEH  of  STUDENTS  16  YeARS  AND  CLP^R  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
bURlNG-tHE-1d6i-'i35  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


DeAF->0LlND 


GRADOAI 1 ON 

GRADUATION 

REACHED 

Wl  TH 

THROUGH 

MAX lUUU 

DROPPED 

STATE 

DIPLOMA 

CERTIFICATION 

AGE 

OUT 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

ALABAMA 

6 

e 

0 

0 

0 

ALASKA 

e 

e 

0 

9 

0 

0 

a 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ARKAHSAS 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CALfFORNi A 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

(^LORaOO  -  - 

e 

d 

7 

0 

} 

8 

CONMECTJCUT 

I 

2 

e 

0 

0 

3 

DELAWARE 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

D^STR^Ct  OF  COLUMBIA 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

FXORJDA 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

GEORGt A 

18 

a 

0 

4 

0 

36 

HAWAi  i 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 DAHO-  1 

0 

e 

0 

0 

e 

ILLINOIS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

INDtANA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+OIIA  - 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7 

KANSAS- - 

0 

0 

2 

0 

e 

2 

KENTUCKY 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

LOU  i  Si  ANA 

0 

e 

0 

0 

4 

HAINE  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MARYLAND 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

MASSACHUSETTS 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

± 

iilCH4^(^AN 

0 

e 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

MINNESOTA 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MISSISSIPPI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

MISSOURI 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

MONTANA - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

lOEBRASKA 

~ 

NEVADA 

»• 

^ 

^ 

^ 

NEH  NAHPSNIRE 

i 

0 

9 

0 

0 

NEV  JERSEY 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

4 

g 

9 

19 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OH^O 

OKLAHOMA 

0 

9 

il 

OREOON 

) 

Q 

7 

PENNSYLVANIA 

0 

2 

2 

9 

PUERTO  R+Od- 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

RHOOE  JSLAND 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

0 

e 

0 

0 

e 

0 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

0 

6 

0 

0 

e 

6 

TENNESSEE 

4 

TEXAS 

2 

9 

C 

0 

a 

7 

UTAH 

0 

3 

0 

0 

e 

3 

VERMONT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VIRGINIA  _ 

0 

e 

2 

1 

0 

3 

WASH  1 NGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

9 

0 

0 

17 

0 

26 

WISCONSIN 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

i 

WYOMING 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

AMeRiCAN  SAMOA 

0 

e 

0 

1 

0 

1 

GOAH  -  --  -        -  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

tRUST  TERRftbRIES 

VIRGIN  ISl-ANDS  1 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U.S.  it  INSULAR  ARtAS 

43 

4i 

26 

16 

Se  STATES,  b.C.  *  p.R. 

♦3 

43 

41 

27 

18 

173 

SOME  STA-'ES  REPORTEO  ONLY-TOTAL  STUDENTS  IXlTJNG  THg  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
ANC  0!P  NOT  REPORT  DAT\_eY_REAS0N  FOR  EXIT,  AS  A  RESDtT.  THE  a.S.  AND 

INSULAR  AREAS  AND  50  STATES,  D.C.  AND  PUERTO  RiCO  TOTALS  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  THE  TOTALS  SHOWN. 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOeER  1.  ^986. 


^  o  J 
£'94 


Tabic  EEl 

PROPORTION  OF  STUDENTS  16  YEARS  AND  OLDER  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
dURiNC-TH|-i984-8S  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT 


DEAF-BLIND 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

AC A SKA _ 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALLHORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DtCAITARE  - 

PI STRICT  OF  COCUUeiA 

FLORIDA 

GEORCIA 

HAWA^I  I 

IDAHO 

ilLlNClS 

INDIANA 

JOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTPCKy 

LOUISIANA 

MA+NE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MiCHiCAN 

aiNNESOTA- 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA- 

Htm  HAMPSHIRE 

NEH  aERSCr 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

Ce^LANdMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  _ 
VCRMONt 
SJRGINJA 
WASHINGTON. 
WEST  ViRGiNIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUSTTERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BOH:  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  ^  INSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES.  d:c:  m  p.r. 


GRADUATION      GRADUATION  REACHED 
W4TH  THROUGH  MAXIMUM 

D I PLOMA    CERT  I r I  CAT  I  ON  ACE 


DROPPCD 
OUT 


OTHER 


e.ee 

33.33 

e.ee 

e:ee 

9e.ee 
e.ee 


TOTAL 


e 

.ee 

lee 

.ee 

e 

.ee 

e 

.ee 

lee 

.ee 

e 

.ee 

81 

a 

.ee 

12 

.98 

lee 

.ee 

66 

.67 

,0 

de 

a 

aa 

a: 

:ae 

188 

88 

e. 

.ee 

lee. 

ee 

e. 

ee 

e. 

ee 

188. 

.88 

e: 

ee 

lee: 

ee 

e. 

ee 

e. 

ee 

lee. 

ee 

22. 

22 

e. 

ee 

1 1 . 

11 

16. 

67 

laa. 

88 

e. 

ae 

e. 

ee 

e. 

ee 

lee. 

ee 

lee . 

ee 

a.aa 

42.86 

20.97 

8.88 

28.57 

i8d.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iea.ee 

e.aa 

a.aa 

108:88 

8.88 

108.88 

e.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

e  ee 

8 .  ee 

8 . 88 

8 .  ee 

lee. ee 

iee.ee 

e.aa 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

188.88 

e:e8 

8.88 

1 8e . 8e 

e.ee 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

e .  8  e 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

1 ee . 88 

e.ea 

e.ea 

e.ee 

e:ee 

188:88 

21.89 

47:37 

26.32 

5:26 

188.88 

33.33 

66.67 

e.ee 

e.ee 

a.aa 

lae.ae 

8:88 

e.ee 

1 ee . ee 

e.ee 

8.88 

1 88 . ea 

iee.ee 

e .  88 

e.ee 

a.aa 

a.ae 

188:88 

97. 44 

44.29 

e.ee 

e.ee 

28.97 

188.88 

-  a .  aa 

98.88 

58.88 

8.88 

8.88 

iee.ee 

9e.ee 

_e.ee 

e.aa 

a.aa 

98:88 

488.88 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

8.88 

8.88 

e.ae 

i8e.ee 

e.ea 

iee.ee 

e:ee 

e.88 

e.ee 

188.88 

28.57 

71  .43 

e.ee 

e  .ee 

e.ee 

188.88 

lee.ee 

e.ee 

iee:ee 

e.88 

e.ee 

e .  ea 

lea.ee 

8.88 

e.ee 

66.67 

33.33 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

34.62 

8.88 

a.aa 

69.38 

8:ea 

1 88 . 88 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

8. 88 

e.ae 

a.aa 

iae:ee 

8.88 

8.88 

iee.ee 

e.ee 

e.ee 

i88.ee 

e.ee 

e.ae 

8:88 

168.08 

e.ee 

iee.ee 

24.71 

24.71 

23:56 

i6:e9 

18.34 

lae.ee 

24.86 

24.86 

23.78 

19.61 

18.40 

108.88 

|?{{E.^STATES  REPORTED  GNLY.TOTAL  STUDENTS  EXITING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  ANO- 
OID  r^i^^REPORT  DATA-BY  REASON  FOR  EXIT.  AS  A  RESULT.  THE  "ROPORTIONS  FOR  THE 
U.S.  AND  INSULAR  AREAS  AND  THE  58  STATES.  D.C.  AND  PUERtO  RICO  WILL  NOT  SUM  TO  188  PERCENT. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1983. 


EKLC 


E-95 


ooNNcericyT 

1.111 

181 

18 

6 

deuvARc  - 

392 

73 

9 

7 

DJUUCT  OF  CDtiWIA 

1  n 

-41 

-2 

-8 

nmm 

2.l6fi 

842 

96 

98 

OCOACIA 

1.164 

396 

66 

26 

HAIAil 

• 

ise 

464 

67 

IMIA  _ 

3B6 

74 

16 

12 

lUINOIS 

imim 

i.9S7 

676 

126 

34 

jon . 

829 

913 

49 

38 

KANSAS 
KlNTUCXV 

.  m 

1.604 

272 
493 

.17 
762 

36 
18 

COOJilANX 

1.767 

6M 

168 

127 

MAINC 

1;7IB 

-0 

-  8 

-8 

2.347 

867 

938 

68 

MKssmtstm 

i.444 

282 

462 

21 

3.207 

7U 

62 

-7 

MINNESOTA 

3.199 

30 

49 

■ilSiSlt^j 

711 

270 

24 

17 

HISSQMI 

i;226 

1.33i 

36 

169 

UONTANA 

293 

_41 

31 

5 

NEBRASKA 

820 

641 

93 

93 

NESAOt 

B4 

1? 

6 

18 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

i.Mi 

292 

41 

13 

KM  WEXm 

-  4S9 

161 

19 

n 

MEW  iroRic  

4.091 

1,455 

2.666 

224 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.919 

984 

179 

192 

NORTH  OAKOTA 

tee 

7^ 

24 

6 

OHJO 

2.997 

m 

339 

149 

OKLAHOMA 

804 

164 

98 

19 

OREGON 

212 

13 

8 

6 

KNNSX»«UX 

4.162 

i.697 

972 

87 

ROERTO  RICO 

1.444 

1,444 

8 

8 

RHODE  ISUNO 

292 

85 

61 

22 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

1,77» 

55; 

398 

82 

SOyiH  DAKOTA 

346 

182 

71 

11 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

1,343 

757 

611 

289 

0Jnt_. 

822 

216 

69 

24 

VERMONT 

0 

6 

9 

6 

ViROINtA 

813 

1.882 

9 

36 

MASHINOTON 

793 

98 

49 

19 

leST^ltOINIA 

783 

243 

31 

21 

WISCONSIN 

1,890 

199 

45 

9 

WOBlNt  :  ~ 

192 

a 

6 

2 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

10 

1 

8 

8 

I4IAM 

3 

4 

6 

4 

nortnern^ianas 

IROST  TERRITORIES 

M 

vircin  islands 

IB 

tm 

BUK.  OF  Indian  affairs 

121 

3 

8 

0 

ii.i.  t  INSDtAR  AREAS 

66.859 

18.724 

iej7S 

2.396 

Bt  STATES.  D.C.  i  F  R. 

69.929 

18.716 

16,179 

2.332 

1 

336 

289 

63 

186 

56 

734 

2 

2S 

88 

63 

169 

55 

358 

9 

5 

53 

96 

36 

6 

75 

62 

648 

963 

999 

636 

259 

i,778 

-^9 

193 

488 

284 

393 

93 

1,*14 

1/9 

164 

162 

493 

168 

19 

555 

18 

92 

94 

189 

69 

62 

378 

— 

mm 

"  «• 

64 

266 

499 

496 

394 

370 

2.193 

136 

992 

968 

195 

322 

154 

1.178 

14 

457 

239 

336 

265 

492 

1.294 

39 

628 

1,898 

766 

737 

132 

i;941 

69 

239 

946 

611 

467 

300 

1.669 

6 

429 

1,716 

567 

388 

-0 

-  964 

226 

632 

2.616 

862 

1.643 

399 

3.221 

9 

234 

1.272 

1.272 

127 

56 

1.208 

-8 

6 

364 

-54 

134 

4152 

4.412 

26 

74 

562 

369 

t34 

3,i57 

18 

99 

164 

166 

316 

45 

i;(35? 

26 

164 

196 

169 

556 

96 

2.236 

4 

-13 

49 

-54 

96 

26 

238 

6 

141 

442 

578 

428 

245 

893 

2 

__9 

_2* 

26 

.13 

_.5 

!86 

2 

238 

1.219 

_ 

646 

181 

537 

i;527 

6 

63 

134 

171 

109 

45 

696 

1.229 

1.763 

4,707 

5,164 

1,927 

1.913 

5.973 

89 

196 

493 

996 

522 

224 

2,744 

39 

16 

92 

97 

51 

46 

252 

15 

971 

909 

987 

1,814 

234 

2.577 

3 

167 

226 

46 

432 

12 

2.798 

._1 

__9 

.  18S 

98 

20 

_10 

-  368 

366 

666 

3.826 

766 

746 

866 

4.966 

8 

1.444 

1.444 

1.444 

1.444 

e 

1.444 

32 

33 

174 

238 

206 

87 

-  271 

24 

468 

343 

974 

353 

146 

2.864 

4 

49 

49 

62 

93 

113 

439 

61 

1.311 

667 

646 

602 

591 

i;e26 

1/ 

119 

191 

286 

131 

113 

779 

6 

8 

6 

-6 

-  1 

-  4 

5 

1 

289 

297 

1.596 

1.505 

395 

1.766 

19 

96 

166 

139 

135 

315 

1.407 

8 

96 

216 

187 

201 

45 

1.015 

13 

139 

137 

656 

582 

906 

6 

4 

9 

19 

14 

15 

121 

8 

e 

i 

1 

1 

e 

10 

6 

6 

6 

3 

9 

e 

14 

d 

19 

69 

104 

74 

7 

119 

3.1  ie 

13,349 

29.462 

23,904 

18.676 

^826 

74.930 

3.119      13.334     29.312     23,796    18.592     9,8l9  74,787 


0.$^  »  INSULAR .AREAS. lOTAC  MAY  HOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  RETORTED  A 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTO0ER  I.  1986. 


ERIC 


E-96 


Tabic  EFI 


tEAVINC  THE  E0UCAT40NAL  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  1984-69  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 


ALL  CONOIT.ONS 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

aLaska 

ARIZONA- 
ARKANSAS  _ 
CAL^ FORNIA 
K>LORA0O 
CONNECT J CUT 
DELAWARE 

OlSTRiCt  OF  COLUMBIA 

FCORiDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO-  - 

ILLINOIS 

INDtAKA 

+OWA  = 
KANSAS- - 
KENTUCKY. 

LbUiSiANA 

HAiME  1 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MiSSbURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADAz 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MEW  dERsrr 

NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH^0^^^^  

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  iSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROL J NA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 

VERMONt 
SJRCINIA- 
WASHINGTDN. 
WEST  VIRGINiA 
Ni SCONS  IN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  --  -  - 

NORTHERN  HARiAN AS 
TRUSTiTERRITORIES 

vfRc IN  Islands 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  ic  Insular  areas 
se  STATES.  d:c:  «  p:r. 


TRANSitiONAL  POST.  EVALUATION 

EHPCOYMENT     VOCaUONAL  EMPLOY-        OF  VR  otnER  ALL      NO  SPFClAL 

._S_ERy_I^S_    .PLACEMENT      HEKT      SERVICES    SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVtC^^^^ 


Be 

466 

449 
3.596 
932 

261 
_l2 
1 .646 
6ii 
9S9 
296 

897 
966 

619 

1 :2et 

287 
1,796 
2.394 
135 
696 
3.261 
456 
1.223 
186 
938 
66 

1.527 
212 
_1« 
923 
ii7 
963 
2.251 
-  88 
2.882 
1.444 
184 
646 
471 

1 .199 
292 
6 

1  .256 
583 
561 
827 

96 

18 

38 


S7 

46 . 969 
<e . 466 


2.902 
147 
814 
-  419 
3,884 
926 
917 
274 
_42 
1.636 
1.287 
943 
362 

4  .687 
1.062 
761 
4,?73 
1.390 
943 
2.666 
1:200 
814 
760 
797 
1  .939 
204 
94? 
139 

1,927 

-  394 
8 . 914 
2.306 

-  199 
3:824 
1  .123 

299 
4.919 
1.444 

182 
1 .476 

879 

1.030 

957 

__e 
1.939 

1 ,451 
793 
917 
89 
16 
7 


11* 
83: 148 
63.612 


999 
82 
263 

^?7 

926 
68 

173 
-  8 
694 
999 
947 
196 

727 
969 
431 
1 .249 
808 
783 
2.418 
439 
684 
3.129 
349 
654 

76 
246 

11 

1.927 
177 
807 
925 
79 
746 
324 
■  _4 
799 

1:444 
__0 
504 
560 

676 
193 
24 
2.692 
314 
453 

34 
0 
39 


2.167 
4  78 
660 

U7 

-0 
856 
289 
83 
1.679 
1  .439 
999 
331 

1 .696 
434 
886 

1.463 
849 
1 .154 
1  .526 
1.200 
4.274 
766 
992 
1.773 
188 
760 
78 

1.476 

346 
6.468 
1  .982 

196 
2.098 
1 :497 
_  97 
^*704 
1  .444 

150 
1.690 

434 

667 
357 

_e 

1.188 
752 
963 
875 

76 

10 

66 


1  '^a 
1  Jo 

1 6 .946 

1  .  3£I2 

Q 

-  W 

94  4 

2 

9 , 4  44 

435 

59 

2 .024 

359 

25.462 

4.059 

0 

3.662 

231 

0 

5.233 

0 

-7 

2.146 

121 

4  7 

400 

11 

255 

13:775 

309 

327 

8.762 

1.736 

0 

4.473 

0 

47 

2.242 

158 

7.074 

136 

11 .744 

619 

24 

8.311 

753 

-88 

8:889 

563 

14.319 

461 

299 

10.106 

799 

302 

46.334 

6 

8 

21.668 

584 

0 

8.986 

6 

0 

16.400 

2.302 

15:389 

76 

9.957 

562 

61 

11.849 

1.140 

56 

4.480 

166 

12 

7.212 

0 

4 

570 

74 

53 
28.341 
28.249 


117 
54.103 
53,910 


-0 

12:946 

1.564 

32 

3.022 

_  416 

0 

47.302 

5.250 

88 

13.860 

1.074 

49 

1.422 

46 

459 

17.464 

1.949 

479 

10.329 

840 

-0 

1,473 

603 

33 

31.227 

2.719 

-0 

15.884 

0 

22 

1 .994 

27 

26 

11.062 

602 

4 

3.487 

72 

11.688 

21 

4.105 

87 

20 

48 

35 

0 

13.842 

0 

0 

6.326 

1.420 

82 

5.640 

454 

6.187 

550 

9 

560 

I7l 

0 

54 

0 

0 

179 

0 

25 

903 

72 

3.790  468.532  34.757 
3.765      4ff7.396  34.685 


TbTiLNiS^ALL^SERVrCES^^**"  BtCAUSt  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


E-97- 


CXClfORNIA 

3,621 

- 

- 

OOLMADO 

27 

9 

2 

9 

9 

MNNEGfiCUt 

286 

33 

13 

168 

9 

9 

9 

DJSTRJCT  or  COLUMBIA 

6 

9 

9 

9 

FLOKtDA 

494 

13 

9 

9 

9mm 

358 

56 

-42 

9 

MAllll 

ll 

9 

288 

8 

IDAHO 

196 

19 

9 

1 

iLipiNdis 

_ 

-* 

«^ 

INDIANA 

59 

16 

9 

10NA 

S4« 

29 

9 

9 

KANSAS 

^66 

19 

-i 

9 

KENTQQCt 

399 

42 

939 

9 

LOUISIANA 

725 

196 

6 

i 

MAINE- 

394 

9 

. 

- 

mrim-- 

rjB3 

126 

126 

8 

MASSACHQSCTTS 

199 

142 

9 

mcHieAN 

1,885 

9 

9 

9 

MiNNESOTA- 

2.395 

- 

ilSSJ5SIPPl 

213 

69 

1 

9 

MISSOURI 

294 

37 

9 

9 

MONTANA 

496 

"9 

9 

i 

NEBRASKA 

97/ 

359 

9 

9 

NEVADA 

27 

2 

- 

- 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

- 

- 

- 

NEi  OERSE^ 

3^6 

-9 

9 

9 

NEWMEIJCO 

194 

93 

9 

3 

NEW  YORK 

3,491 

9 

1,352 

9 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

894 

73 

6 

35 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

ti 

_9 

9 

9 

OHIO 

1,146 

97 

177 

9 

OKLAHOMA 

459 

9 

9 

9 

OHEOOII    -  -  - 

431 

9 

9 

i 

PENNSYLVANIA 

2,96:^ 

283 

294 

9 

PUERfb  R^Ob 

197 

197 

9 

9 

RNOOE  iSUND  - 

-78 

8 

9 

9 

SQUTH  CAROLINA 

448 

192 

39 

9 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

8 

22 

9 

9 

TINNESSEC 

 m 

- 

- 

lEXSS 

669 

- 

* 

UTAH 

189 

3 

9 

9 

VERMONT 

- 

VlRClHi*- 

252 

8 

9 

9 

VTASHINCTON 

418 

39 

- 

- 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

295 

39 

9 

9 

lISCONStN 

- 

- 

moyiNG  

45 

1 

9 

9 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

9 

9 

9 

9 

CUAM 

i 

9 

9 

9 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

- 

• 

- 

ViRCiN  iSLANbS 

I- 

- 

- 

- 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

37 

9 

9 

9 

U.S.  It  tNSULAR  AREAS 

:7.i98 

2,148 

3,951 

33 

59  STATES.  D.C.  t  P.R. 

27,971 

2,148 

3,931 

33 

9 

-4 

126 

-9 

12<S 

0 

-60 

9 

36 

46 

26 

22 

2 

143 

1 

9 

7 

13 

8 

0 

89 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

—  ^ 
-7 

9 

26 

43 

43 

-7 

0 

A  A 

289 

49 

6 

27 

29 

24 

6 

372 

57 

9 

57 

288 

9 

0 

288 

i 

12 

39 

27 

13 

3 

176 

17 

36 

89 

36 

54 

4 

591 

118 

155 

149 

18 

63 

0 

281 

-I 

1-4 

-29 

-99 

43 

1 

433 

24 

371 

371 

391 

89 

0 

651 

28 

18 

198 

235 

98 

9 

809 

 « 

49 

394 

416 

88 

^ 

207 

179 

125 

8?2 

299 

126 

0 

2.903 

9 

9 

496 

498 

47 

20 

424 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

1,885 

*■ 

.  .** 

-r 

-T 

~ 

2;  399 

9 

29 

44 

34 

59 

4 

375 

9 

19 

4ft 

5 

20 

28 

807 

9 

-4 

10 

-7 

18 

-3 

_8Z 

9 

75 

240 

314 

214 

51 

578 

2 

■* 

6 

1 1 

31 

- 

m 

-  -  • 

9 

e 

196 

_e 

.0 

0 

792 

3 

13 

54 

€6 

32 

6 

436 

684 

9 

0 

0 

-0 

0 

2»049 

49 

96 

68 

105 

90 

42 

970 

23 

9 

9 

19 

6 

4 

9 

175 

572 

322 

146 

191 

i  .029 

9 

9 

0 

-9 

0 

0 

1 .760 

9 

9 

48 

98 

14 

267 

193 

273 

1,856 

94 

-5 

257 

1 , 799 

9 

197 

157 

157 

157 

0 

1 57 

9 

40 

69 

47 

0 

78 

14 

26 

45 

15 

21 

3 

43* 

9 

9 

9 

3 

29 

7 
- 

43 

- 

r 

_^ 

t 

38 

29 

lit 

36 

1  J 

1 

1  07 

__— 

-T 

T 

1 

9 

39 

29 

39 

12 

0 

197 

75 

60 

99 

49 

30 

867 

9 

2 

52 

12 

28 

^ 

r 

- 

r 

- 

_ 

4 

3 

5 

4 

2 

0 

72 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

z 

- 

- 

- 

9 

20 

26 

37 

0 

37 

1^316 

1 ,857 

5,676 

3,951 

1.851 

686 

29.519 

1 ,  jIO 

1  ,03/ 

H  AHA 

0  t  W£3 

AAA 

7Q  ifi? 

UiS.  It  iNSiiLAR  ARE«S-tOTAL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  i  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1 .  1966. 


ERIC 


£-98 

G03 


Tabic  EFl 


NUyeCR  OF  AN^ieiPAt^d  SERV^ CCS  NEEDED  BY  CHILDREN  16  YE^^ 

CEAVINC  THE  EODCAT I ONAC  SYSTEM  OOP  i-NG  THE  J984-«5  SCHOOC  YEAR 
BY  HANOICAPPrNO  CONDITION 

LEARNING  DiSABLEd 


STATE 


tRANSltlONAL    POST  EVALUAt+ON 

EHPCOYICNT    VOCATJONAC  EHPCOY-        OF  V« 
$ERViCiS        PLACEMENT      MENT  SERVICCS 


OTHER  -ACC-  NO-SPECJAL 
SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVICES 


AUBAHA 

156 

511 

ALASKA 

39 

181 

ARIZONA 

191 

458 

ARKANSAS 

404 

366 

CAUZOftNIA 

965 

1 .132 

COLORADO 

68 

68 

COWN£CT+CUT 

68 

68 

DELAWARE 

115 

97 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1 

36 

FLOK  i  DA 

59 

65 

GEORGIA 

182 

336 

HAWA^I  1 

26& 

286 

IDAHO 

78 

137 

iUINOiS 





INDIANA 

244 

479 

IOWA 

248 

282 

KANSAS 

242 

264 

K£NTOCKt_ 

278 

648 

LOUISIANA 

99 

638 

MA+HE 

444 

287 

HARTLAND 

i:253 

1.253 

MASSACHUSETTS 

48 

424 

MICHIGAN 

8 

8 

MINNESOTA 

2,395 

UlSSIi»SIPPI 

148 

235 

MISSOURI 

89 

232 

MONTANA 

73 

83 

NEBRASKA 

546 

646 

NEVADA  

39 

72 

NEW  HAMPSH  iRE 

--— 

-  -  — 

NEW  JERSrr 

792 

792 

NEW  MEXICO 

65 

164 

NEW- YORK 

8 

4,898 

NORTH  CAItOLINA 

227 

917 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

_3l 

56 

OH^b 

927 

1,278 

OkLAHOMA 

1.318 

588 

OREGON  

46 

221 

PENNSYLVANfA 

776 

1  ,971 

PUERTO  R 4  a> 

197 

197 

RHODE  JSLAND- 

59 

48 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

181 

456 

SOUTH  OAkOtA 

122 

?93 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

688 

UTAH 

'^3 

:|79 

VERMONT 

VlRGlNIA^- 

85 

215 

WASHINGTON 

373 

1  .846 

WGSf  VIRGINIA 

237 

358 

WISCONSIN 

1J 

55 

WYOMING 

26 

53 

Aii<eRICAN  SAMOA 

8 

8 

OQAH 

23 

8 

NOItTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRlTOftlES 

VtRCIN  ISLANdS     -  -- 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

8 

37 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

13.641 

22,842 

58  STATES.  D.C.  *  P.R.         13.816  22.885 


69 

453 

63 

2,925 

233 

39 

127 

6 

534 

162 

98 

323 

Q 

2  299 

328 

117 

125 

18 

4, '656 

-  315 

_— 

— 

9,827 

3,844 

68 

-8 

e 

538 

18 

3 

284 

8 

974 

8 

57 

86 

Q 

576 

74 

1 

1 

6 

.54 

5 

46 

298 

8 

1 .299 

112 

184 

374 

248 

2,127 

1  .  138 

288 

268 

8 

2,138 

e 

82 

24 

669 

132 



-  -— 

4,214 



266 

486 

42 

2.798 

378 

242 

e 

1 

2,116 

446 

146 

199 

22 

1  926 

1 28 

544 

474 

221 

5:834 

4  38 

318 

251 

48 

3,557 

528 

234 

264 

68 

2,399 

— 

1 : 126 

376 

8 

8,621 

48 

424 

8 

3,182 

__e 

-8 

1,665 

8 

5.655 

1  .685 

2.399 

--^ 

-— 

9.586 



96 

313 

31 

1 ,636 

311 

149 

233 

19 

1 ,693 

659 

14 

98 

21 

471 

147 

112 

496 

8 

4.289 

-8 

4 

48 

258 

67 

792 

396 

e 

4.158 

1 ,193 

77 

168 

28 

1  . 366 

322 

8 

2,745 

8 

14.329 

4,098 

375 

685 

12 

4.387 

798 

48 

62 

23 

449 

26 

351 

1 . 181 

284 

7 ,276 

1  ,843 

258 

498 

248 

4,968 

788 

e 

-54 

8 

_  641 

437 

118 

2,838 

8 

1  1  . 1 32 

1 ,566 

157 

197 

8 

1.727 

8 

8 

-44 

8 

466 

21 

184 

311 

8 

2,112 

263 

251 

83 

8 

^66 

72 

1  ,268 

39 

_«7 

15 

689 

37 

42 

9 

2i 

19 

166 

216 

8 

1 .267 

8 

179 

477 

e 

3.698 

1 ,285 

195 

367 

ie 

1 .969 

295 

66 

481 

18 

37 

3 

273 

183 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

e 

23 

8 

8 

37 

17 

24B 

78 

9,984 

17,241 

1 ,387 

142,467 

23,485 

9,984 

17,284 

1 .378 

1 42 , 1 96 

23.415 

U^S.*  INSULAR  AREAS  tot AL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  19B6. 


Tabic  EFI 


NUMeCR_PF_ANTlCIPATEO  SERVICES  NEEOEOBY  CHtLOREN  16  YEARS  AN0_OLDER 
LCAVjNG  JHl  EbUCAtlbNALSYStCMbURINCtHE  1984-6^  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

AtASKA. 

AR120NA 

ARKANSAS 

CAClfOIINIA 

PPtORAOO 

CONNECT 4 cut 

DCCAVARE 

PISTRICT  or  COCUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

RonoiA 

HAWA^II 

IDAHO 

iLLlNOiS 

INOIAKA 

iOWA 

KANSAS 

KCNTDOCt- 

kOUtSIANA 

IIAiNC 

HWytANOi:  -1 
IM^SACNUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
HINNESOTA- 
MISSIJSSIPPI 
IHSSPURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA:  J  __ 
NEW  HAiyrSHIRE 
NEW  OERS&r 
NEW  MEXJCO 
NEW  YOWK 
NOWTH  CAKOLiNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
PH10^::_ 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  Rieb 
RHODE  iSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  :: 
VERMONT 
VlRCINiA  - 
WASHINOION.  _ 
WEST  ViRCiNIA 
WiSOONSiN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
SMM^  _^  : 

NORIHERN-HAKiANAS 

TRUSTiTERRlTORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  Insular  areas 

5B  STATES.  D:C:  ii  P.R. 


SPEECH  IMPAIRED 

    PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO-     INTER-                       MENTAL  INDEP- 

COONSELINC/    -TRANS-    LOGICAL  -PRETER      READER      REStOR-      FAMI^Y^  ENDENt 

__&iLDANC£    PORTATION    AIDES    SERVICES  SERVICES      ATION      SERVICES  LIVINC 


19 
3 

22 
3 

30i 
3 

12 

i 

75 
2 
• 

51 

i 

13 
13 
9 
281 
237 
33* 
i 

23 
9 
7 
B 


19 
42 

B 
18 

A 

i 

B 

5 
147 
21 
IB 
37 
4 


12 


12 
t.738 
1,724 


B 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

- 
J. 

CI 

m 

0 

W 
B 
V 

w 
V 

A 

V 
9 

8 
8 

• 

-  • 

A 

W 

8 

*S 

•8 

Z 

6 

m 
O 

-  2 

V 

8 

■ 

a 
V 

m 

9 

■ 

■ 

U 

1  # 

Z 

a 
V 

• 
V 

9 

■ 

2 

3 

8 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

B 

-8 

17 

8 

8 

89 

94 

8 

8 

i 

8 

f 

8 

B 

I 

1 

8 

8 

B 

8 

.  a 

1 

8 

8 

-  8 

34 

ii 

i 

8 

8 

8 

8 

13 

.....B 

8 

e 

129 

8 

8 

2 

6 

8 

8 

i 

B 

B 

8 

8 

8 

-8 

8 

8 

25 

X 

24 

28 

8 

8 

-8 

-8 

8 

83 

16 

8 

8 

i 

8 

8 

8 

8 

i 
t 

B 
8 
B 

8 

386 
386 


46 
8 

8 

ft 

2 
ft 
8 


8 

398 

356 


8 

8 

ft 

8 
ft 
8 

8 

13 

13 


32 
32 


8 
8 
8 

1 

I 
8 
1 
8 
112 
8 
8 
4 

i 

8 
8 

3 
2 
34 
17 
8 
8 

8 
5 
8 
8 


8 

3 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
-8 
28 
8 
13 


12 
1 

8 

8 

8 
B 
8 


2 

241 
239 


8 
48 
8 


0 

e 
1 

8 
26 
6 

ia 


:        1    RES  ID-  VOCATIONAL/ 
MAiNt-    ENtiAL  TRAiNiNC 
ENANCE  SERVICES  SERVICES 


2 

i 
e 

1 

0 

e 
e 

e 

46 
6 

e 


3 

7 

4 

e 

Q 

Q 

1 

2 

7 

2 

3 

e 

4 

2 

2 

261 

77 

99 

99 

1  7 

297 

297 

31 

8 

e 

0 

96 

6 

4 

4 

e 

e 

8 

2 

3 

e 

19 

18 

1 1 

1 1 

8 

8 

14 

7 

9 

8 

8 

e 

9 

4 

6 

8 

Q 

\ 

8 

6 

8 

8 

e 

8 

1 

e 

8 

113 

-8 

28 

28 

26 

1 1 

29 

38 

3 

19 

18 

8 

8 

e 

1 

8 

1 

e 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

i 

6 

8 

8 

8 

ft 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

929 

944 

378 

913 

932 

366 

8 
8 

e 

18 


8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

2 
93 
91 


48 

3 
17 
7 

18 
6 
8 
1 

68 
8 

12 
1 1 

45 

-8 
24 
18 

9 
138 
127 
276 
38 

21 
8 
6 

32 


19 
48 
239 
24 
4 
19 

e 
e 

146 
28 
13 
48 

18 


18 
1  .916 
1  .586 


Sili.*.i5^^^*^^^^  TOTAL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  19B8. 


EKLC 


60d 


Tabic  EFl 


CE*VI»C  THE  EOOCATJOMAtSYSIEM  DURIMC  THE  19e4-«a  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  KANOICAPPINO  CONDITION 


SPEECH  lUPAlAED 


STATE 


THANSiW^DHAL   POST 

EHPtOYHENT  VOCATIONAL  EMPtQY- 
_  seWVICES        PLACEMENT  MENT 


EVALDATION    _    I 

OF  VR  OTHER  ALL  NO  SPEC+AL 
SERVICES    SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVICES, 


ALAiAyA 

ALASKA. 

ARIZONA 

AUKANSAS 

CXti£OmiU 

COLOfUOO 

CONNECTiCUt 

DCUmOlE  - 

DISTRICT  or  CCLUUeiA 

PLOKiDA 

MAV&J  I 

lOAHa 

lUiNOlS 

iNOiXNA 

lOiA_ 

KANSAS 

KCNTDOCY- 

tOUlSIANA 

MAH«^ 

MARYUliO  - 

OKSSACtMISeTTS 

MICHIOAN 

MiNNCSOTk 

MISSISSIPPI 

Missoysi 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

N£VAOA_^ :  

NEW  HAMPSHtRE 
NEW  JCRSEY 
NEW  MEXJCO 
NEW  YOltK 
NORTH  SAKOWiNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO^  _ 
OKLAhOMA 
OREGON 

PeNMSYLVANlA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  iSLAND 
SOOTH  CAAOLIHA 
SOUTHDAKOTA 
fENNESSEC 
TEXAS 
OTAR_ 
VERMONT 
VJiClNiA- 
WftSHINOTON-  - 
WEST  y^ROlNIA 
WiSGONSIN 

vrOHINO  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

NORTHERN  HARUMAS 

TRDST.TERRiTOlllES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  Of  INDIAN  aPFaIrS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

91^  STATES.  o;c;  m  p;r; 


3 
9 
7 

-t 

199 

e 

i 

2 
8 
75 
16 
12 
9 

6 

2 
3 
6 

276 
32 

• 

13 

43 


19 
19 

e 

6 

9 

e 
i 

21 
26 
22 
B 
9 


1 
6 

3 

w 

3 

e 

6 
6 

799 
799 


18 
6 

12 
.4 
366 
6 
X 
6 
6 
111 
14 
12 
6 

19 

-6 
U 
12 
9 

196 
284 
276 
6 

IB 
B 

2 
22 


19 
32 
381 
19 
1 
6 
B 
._B 
161 
26 
14 
26 
B 


1 
6 
2 

i 

B 

i 

18 
1*^76 
1.968 


1 

8 

8 

98 

31 

8 

3 

8 

22 

-1 

6 

47 

8 

122 

32 

B 

1 

34 

52 

38 

. 

— 

— 

788 

238 

6 

8 

8 

19 

96 

a 

2 

6 

19 

8 

6 

6 

8 

4 

8 

8 

1 

-8 

-2 

8 

93 

111 

28 

818 

27 

6 

18 

2i 

112 

86 

12 

12 

8 

84 

8 

8 

18 

8 

43 

3 

— 

— 

28 

-— 

3 

23 

3 

199 

317 

-8 

8 

8 

8 

29 

92 

8 

1 

131 

83 

3 

9 

4 

78 

39 

-o 

— «# 

32 

-84 

61 

38 

176 

49 

1,923 

198 

127 

8 

1  ,143 

32 

31 

276 

8 

2,817 

8 

8 

38 

8 

76 

8 

— 

— 

— 

98 

~~ 

8 

17 

8 

116 

48 

9 

8 

9 

19 

183 

1 

_1 

B 

24 

7 

9 

37 

8 

249 

8 

— 

— 

8 

8 

1 

— 

 T 

19 

8 

8 

86 

181 

13 

27 

8 

225 

48 

8 

8 

8 

761 

1  . 149 

1 8 

4 

123 

31 

8 

18 

i 

29 

6 

A 

9 

1$ 

49 

79 

e 

8 

B 

IB 

18 

21 

8 

"8 

8 

- 

-  4  J 

3 

149 

8 

768 

768 

28 

28 

8 

228 

8 

8 

3 

8 

136 

8 

8 

33 

8 

29G 

38 

9 

S 

8 

37 

8 

98 

8 

i 

8 

19 

12 

B 

8 

1 

B 

8 

1? 

8 

i 

2 

4 

24 

.4 

12 

49 

1 

4 

8 

24 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

B 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

12 

8 

86 

8 

491 

1.222 

236 

18.886 

3.979 

489 

1 .218 

236 

18.728 

3.979 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS  TOTAL  MAY  HOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOtAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 


IM01 


60S 


Tabic  Efl 


^*^F?.2'fLi'*IiS'?i^!^-^^'*^^^5  '^EEOSO  By  CHILDREN  16  YEARS  AND  OLDER 
LEAVING  THE  EDOCAT lONAt-StSTEB  OURlNC- THE- 1 SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HANDICAPPINC  CONDITION 


MENTALLY  REtARDED 


STATE 


TEC^INO-  4NTER- 
COUNSELINC/      TRANS-    COCICAC    PRETER-  READER 
CO  I  DANCE    P0RTATI9N    Al_DES_   SERV^ICES  SERVICES 


PHYSiCAC/ 

MENTAL  INDEP- 

RESTOR-      FAMILY  EnDENT 

AT  I  ON    Services  living 


Alt  I  ZONA 
ARKANSAS 

CALifORN I A 

COJ^ORADO 

OMNECTHCUT 

OEoniART;  :  -  __  : : 

DISTRICT  Of  COCUHBIA 

FLORIDA 

KORSIA 

HAWA^I  I 

IDAH& 

lUlNOjS 

IKDIANA 

iOWAj 

KANSAS 
KCNTOCKY 
tOUiSlANA 
IIA4NC 

iBWYtANOlI-  - 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

UISSIjSSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

HE6RASKA 

NEVAOAi^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  OCRSEY 

NCWMCIJCO 

MEW  YORK 

NORTH  C^ARCkiNA 

imiH  DAKOTA 

PM^O  __ 

OKUHdUA 

ORECOM 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  Rieb 

RHODE  iSUNO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH  _ 

VERMONT 

VlRClNi*! 

WASHINGTON. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 


2.594 

893 

60 

17 

12 

e 

104 

98 

16 

__B 

2 

3 

964 

492 

84 

72 

16 

349 

3J 

0 

92 

55 

1 

• 

=  33 

e 

783 

517 

21 

389 

242 

_4 

=  8 

74 

90 

97 

49 

3 

NORTHERH-HARlANAS 
TRUST. TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  or  INDIAN  Am  IRS 

U.S.  4t  3NSULAR  AREAS 

58  STATES.  DC.  &  P.R. 


768 
07 
164 
808 
556 
381 
488 
306 
1  .322 

429 
789 
47 
51 
0 

458 

04 
769 
728 

S5 
1.484 
309 

13 
832 
087 
-48 
004 
308 


143 
247 

tos 

323 
819 
0 
9 


♦5 

20.332 
20.278 


454 

957 
165 
269 
257 

244 
80 

390 

168 
1.067 
21 
108 
5 

230 
63 

0 

373 
47 
126 
130 
6 

1 .180 
987 
24 
314 
6 

430 

53 

1.036 
80 
135 
76 
? 
0 
4 


0 

1  .  922 
10.916 


21 
13 
3 
91 
51 

29 
85 
0 

4 

5 
4 
0 


0 
0 

C 
3 

2 
0 
0 
0 

14 
S 
9 
4 

0 

12 
1 
1 
0 


TOTAL  rOR  ALL  SERVICCS. 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1086. 


0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

383 

22 

16 

16 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

120 

4 

155 

e 

0 

0 

22 

4 

5 

152 

0 

3 

18 

0 

0 

20 

6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

32 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

e 

0 

0 

387 

^5 

769 

387 

65 

739 

STATE 

ONLY 

REPORTED  i 

28 
0 

410 

_  1 

1  ,291 

-B 

5 

13 

36 

6 

1 

1 

3iS9 

0 

32 

61 

0 

254 

13 

0 

9 

24 

0 

6 

50 

21 

192 

379 

35 

43 

2U 

50 

68 

32 

9 

2J 

41 

22 

67 

29? 

12 

359 

87 

1 

26 

47 

10 

156 

274 

19 

6B 

151 

19 

391 

0 

43 

548 

0 

0 

274 

0 

0 

229 

8 

-94 

113 

0 

140 

134 

0 

8 

13 

0 

51 

1 

0 

28 
192 
62 

2 

216 
35 

0 

250 
987 
=  17 
3tJ 
35 

586 

19 

132 

49 

0 
0 
6 


5 

4,933 
4.926 


171 
43 
1,340 
237 
24 
203 
190 
2 

934 
907 

13 
220 

16 

455 
40 

158 
30 
10S 

3 
0 
0 

36 

10,383 
10,267 


RESID^  VCCATIDNAL/ 
MAINT-     ENTIAL  TRAINING 
ENANCE  SERVICES  SjERvlCES 


9R  A 

443 

___ 
86 

2,014 

19 
1  £ 

1  1 

7 

.24 

M  1 

0  1 

vZ 

39 

179 

-  4 

9 

2 

- 14 

615 

619 

152 

196 

17 

309 

19 

1 

320 

36 

▲ft 

20 

98 

93 

0 

61 

136 

813 

261 

^  /  0 

49 

719 

90 

1 6 

121 

72 

48 

1 43 

373 

£0£ 

- 

292 

■  -  -  ^ 
1  , 2_t8 

1 27 

/ 

65 

669 

1 3l 

124 

89 

288 

300 

4 1  7 

/  J 

982 

213 

173 

189 

730 

1 19 

88 

207 

336 

396 

946 

274 

28 

12 

294 

51 

134 

393 

1  ,39i5 

385 

689 

1  38 

238 

3 1 

607 

1 2t 

478 

43 

1 , 1  37 

29 

42 

1 9 

14 

48 

96 

100 

7ft 

1 1 

j5 

2 

27 

238 

1  7  1 

230 

^  JV 

=  69 

90 

29 

147 

1915 

1149 

1  ,  4  49 

'343 

'308 

86 

1  ,334 

59 

31 

30 

106 

1-13 

792 

0 

1 .228 

26 

393 

0 

930 

17 

6 

10 

29 

960 

<§96 

436 

1  ,933 

987 

987 

-0 

987 

21 

28 

39 

62 

464 

271 

114 

1  .296 

45 

19 

39 

308 

497 

416 

413 

635 

78 

39 

49 

122 

1  .396 

1  .493 

320 

-2 
1  .299 

30 

90 

180 

270 

159 

129 

28 

461 

106 

620 

302 

0-15 

1 1 

2 

8 

20 

0 

0 

e 

9 

3 

9 

0 

14 

49 

0 

2 

49 

11  ,929 

11 ,921 

4,979 

27,676 

1 1 ,481 

11,912 

4,977 

27.608 

E-i02 


ERIC 


607 


Tabic  EFl 


NUMBER  OF  ANTICIPATED  SERV4C€S-NEEOEO-05f-CMICDREN_l6  YEA8^ANO  OLOE^ 
LEAVING  THE  EOUCATtONACSYSTEyDDRJNC  THE  1 984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HAHOICAPPINC  CONOlTlOH 


BEMTACCY  RETARDED 


STATE 


TRANS jtlONAl     -     -  -  HOST  EVAXUATION 

EBPCOYHENT     VOCATJOHAL  EyPLQY-        OF  VR 
SERVICES      _PLACE»«NT      MENT  SERVICES 


OTHER  -ALL--  N6-SPEC4AL 
SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVIC£S_ 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

AHJ20N*_ 

ARKANSAS 

CALiFOSNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEL AWARE 

DJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

MAWAil 

IDAHO 

iLLlNOiS 

INDIANA 

JOIfA__ 

KANSAS 

KENtU^CY 

COOIS I  ANA 

MAlNEi 

MARYLAND  - 
MASSACHUSETTS 
y I CH I CAN_ 
MINNESdtA- 
H I SSXSS I PP I 
MISSOUR I 
MONt ANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA  _„ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  J£RS£» 
NEW  MEXJCO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
0«I0_  __ 
OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTORiCO 

RMdOE  fSUND 

SOOTH  CAROtiMA 

SOUTH  OAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTA^t  _ 

VERMONT 

VlRClHfAl 

WASHINGTON. 

WEST  ViRCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WtOMiNG  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NCRXHERN  HARXANAS 
TRUST.TERR I  TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
BUR.  OF  INPIAN  AFFAIR5> 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES.  D.C.  t  PR. 


1  .964 

ue 

--5 
964 

3e9 

194 

75 
1 

816 
396 
121 
192 

4il 

999 
148 
669 
t47 
414 
948 
.29 
15* 
689 
268 
1 .972 

tx 

128 
19 

238 
88 

-  e 

928 
24 
292 
845 

28 
1  .341 
987 

38 
493 
398 

446 
89 

1  .693 
169 
267 
819 
19 
9 
9 


45 
17.341 
17,287 


1  .631 
22 
15M 
-19 
819 
399 
343 
98 
3 

992 
812 
87 

117 

971 
819 
292 
898 
499 
287 
948 
294 
(54 
689 
912 
1.441 
74 
128 

239 
96 
1 .724 
1 .968 
l79 
1  .946 
539 
32 
1  .792 
967 
23 
891 
398 

637 
88 

1.952 
219 
314 
819 
14 
9 


45 

24.713 
24.659 


889 

19 
68 

1 

395 
-6 
48 
=  S 
943 
298 
91 
56 

34T 
589 
192 
428 

229 
234 
97? 

29 
-21 
689 
198 
455 

32 


239 
59 
9 

436 

29 
396 

59 
1""* 
462 
987 
9 

311 
2S4 

495 
47 
8 

1.678 
99 
1B7 


35 


45 


1  .629 
26 
149 

S. 

1-8 
313 
87 
57 
789 
799 
124 
128 

1.932 
375 
292 
828 
537 
284 
488 
2S4 

1 .215 
665 
642 

1. 155 
65 
28 
19 


517 
99 
1.349 
1 .969 
67 
791 
935 
29 
1  .568 
987 
41 
1  ,498 
297 


529 
99 

745 
65 
434 
815 
19 
-9 
62 


45 


12.999  23.149 
12.919  23,924 


56 
9 
14 

2 

9 
9 

9 

-  5 
196 

46 
9 

14 

64 

9 
26 
287 
199 
66 
9 
9 
9 

45 

27 
27 


9 
4 

9 
24 

19 
169 
299 
9 
21 
9 
22 
9 
9 


4 
6 

e 

39 

4 

e 
e 

1  .367 
1  ,367 


13,927 
175 
1  .  169 
67 
4.674 
1.789 
1  ,871 
649 

-  299 
6,298 
4,199 

995 
964 
4,349 
6.578 
4.493 
1.824 
6,399 
3.744 
2,492 
5,  499 
1  .859 
5,418 
3.819 
3.425 
8.934 
515 
874 
123 

2,927 

-  856 
19.533 

6.629 
'-  613 
7.699 
4.579 
-  172 
12.253 
19.657 
495 
6.872 
1,991 


5.539 
882 

't4 

19.934 
1.385 
2.626 
5.413 

195 
49 
127 


356 
187,896 
187.326 


1  .925 
.8 
16 
=  3 
424 
49 
9 
11 
9 
46 
218 
9 
15 

199 
167 
66 
167 
197 

29 

_  0 
417 

223 
158 
9 
9 

1 

56 
16 
9 

221 
_  9 
575 
99 
26 
269 
9 

233 


15 
=9 
129 
133 
9 
6 
9 
9 


5,983 
5.981 


U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS  TOTAL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOtAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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  Table  EFi 

HWaER  OF  SNIjCi^AtEiS-SESvjCtS  NECOEO  BY  CSiiLMCN  1«  YEiis  AND  nrnr* 
LCAV.NC  THE  tOOCATlON*CjrST|B^OU^^ 

BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 

nDTJONALLY  DIStURBtD 


STATE 


AtASAflA 

AUSKA 

AN^ZdNA- 

ASKANSAS 

CAUrOiNIA 

GOLOItADO 

CONNECT  iftjt 

KLAKAJtE 

eiSTNlCT  Of  COLUMBI 

QCQNOIA 

HAMAii 

IDAHO 

lUINOlS 

INOIAAA 

40HA 

(cmsAs^- 

KCNTDCKY. 
LOUISIANA 

mtm- 
rnKtamo— 

HAWAO-JSCTTS 

MICH4QAK 

MINNESOTA 

ttlSll^iPfl 

MISSOUNI 

BONTniA 

NEaSASICA 

NEVADA^ 

NEII  HAKTSNiNE 

NEW  JENSEt 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YdNK 

NOSTN  CANOLINA 

NONTH  DAKOTA 

OH^O 

OKI.XNQHA 

09EO0N  

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUENTO  j|4€0 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CANOIINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VCRHONT 

VtiOmiA_ 

WASHINGTON,  _ 

WE$t-«lNOjNjA 

VISOOftSlN 

WTOMINO_ 

WENICAN  SUM9A 


NPNT^CNN  ilMI^S 
*PUST  TEWHTONIES 
»1«C IN- ISLANDS 
MH.  Of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  M  INSULAN  AREAS 

Si  STATES,  D.C.  II  P.R. 


COUNSEL  K^/ 
OQIOAN(% 

86 

X6 
171 
14 

m 

t63 
1  .664 

132 
--6 
547 
387 
-6 
32 

144 
132 
61.8 
339 
283 
381 

m 

--8 
988 

17 
182 
.38 
189 

24 

819 
428 
288 
188 

27 
189 
46 
96 

963 

_.8 
94 
213 
8 

382 
372 

272 
169 
81 
136 
36 
8 
3 


TE(»NO^ 

i*^?^^  LOCICAt  PBETEi-  READEN 
l>0«TATION    AIDES    SERVICES  SERVICES 


16S 
79 


9 
23 


f 
8 

i 

6 
8 
8 


8 

8 

6 

8 

6 

9 

2 

9 

1  / 

6 

— 
9 

1  1 

6 

9 

t 

8 

9 

-  -  w 

6 

9 

1  30 

6 

9 

48 

3 

9 

1  4 

26 

9 

M 

9 

8 

9 

~ 

— 

_  93 

8 

9 

288 

2 

9 

-  90 

8 

9 

1 13 

• 

18 

% 

-8 

91 

24 

8 

38 

97 

9 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

172 

8 

6 

1 

9 

8 

73 

8 

8 

.8 

8 

8 

17 

8 

8 

8 

8 

38 

7 

3 

8 

8 

8 

97 

8 

.8 

24 

27 

98 

-  8 
19 
8 

8 
8 

i 


8 
6 

2 
6 

9 
8 
8 
8 
6 
2 
8 
1 

1 
8 
9 
8 
9 

9 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 


8 

1 
8 
8 

8 

8 
6 

-6 
92 
8 
8 

2 
8 


t 

8 

4 

8 
8 
8 


PHYSJCAC/ 
MENTAL 
RESTOR- 
ATION 

77 
8 

48 

._1 

16 
33 
7 
A 
249 
69 
29 
12 

2^ 

22 
391 

79 

12 

19 
239 
197 
9 

7 
9 

_1 
66 
1 

282 
7 

879 
39 
1 
96 
35 
8 

226 
8 
4 
96 
8 

426 
8 

167 

2 

8 

• 

8 


  J  MDEP- 

FAMILY  ENDENT 
SERVICES  LIVING 


18 

.8, 

6 

8 

9 

8 

11,827 

1.963 

184 

22 

69 

3.64t 

11.886 

1.963 

164 

22 

89 

3.641 

  RES ID-  VOCATtONAL/ 

MAl^T-  ENTIAC  TRAINTNG 
ENANCE  SERVICES  .SERVICES 


18 

-4 
62 
'  4 
239 
126 
146 
92 
6 

418 

129 
23 
19 

66 

229 
147 
372 
169 
394 
292 
178 
—  6 
996 
6 
8 
-8 
09 
11 

619 
14 
2.329 

191 
13 
28 
11 
39 

783 
:8 
98 
98 
28 


99 

99 
98 

32 
138 
1 
9 
8 


4 

19 

9 

9 

3 

4 

34 

47 

12 

2 

1 

1 

23d 

9 

1259 

27 

19 

15 

29 

19 

49 

23 

2 

9 

9 

392 

139 

284 

23 

96 

33 

28 

14 

3 

3 

9 

_  4 

24 

29 

58 

1 
96 

1 

94 

53 
48 

26 

191 

49 

29 

19 

34 

116 

66 

126 

281 

24 

178 

19 

8 

6 

8 

8 

3 

4 

2 

8 

8 

9 

9 

3 

2 

131 

72 

49 

13 
6.494 
6.391 


498 

9 

397 

19 

19 

3 

2.939 
94 

e 

34 

679 

23 

ie 

-2 

2 

28 

96 

9 

4 

4 

0 

6 

9 

-8 

77 

14 

44 

6 

6 

9 

48 

39 

22 

22 

32 

J3 

8 

e 

18 

38 

9 

6 

i 

44 

8 

89 

199 

6 

23 

6 

6 

1 

3 

8 

9 

6 

9 

9 

8 

13 

16 

3 

266 

-  4 
133 

9 

3iS3 
86 
219 
136 

-  -8 
331 
227 

28 
21 

162 
136 
919 
199 
143 
297 
227 
169 
663 

14 
92 
17 
13? 
19 

496 

39 
1 .490 
162 
19 
139 
34 
6 

i3i 

8 
44 

139 
19 

116 
364 

223 
165 
69 
3 
18 
0 


4,297  1.419 
4.284  1,401 


2.197 
2.  154 


^8 
8,897 
8.789 


OATA  AS  or  OCTOWR  1.  1S6S. 


1  STATE  ONLY  REPOSTEO  A 


E-104 


ERIC 


Table  EFl 

NUUeER  OF  ANTICIPATED  SERVICES  NEEDED  iY=W+L0i|N^16^y|^ 

LEAVING  THE  ebUCAT+dHAL  SYSTEIl  OimJiiC  THE  1964-83  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  MAMDICAPPINC  COHOITIOH 

CMOtiONALLY  DISTURBED 


StATE 


TRANSITIONAL  POSY  CVAtUAtlON 

EyPLOYliENT    VOCAY^ONAL  EHPXOY-       OF  V« 
SCRVICeS        PLACCMENj;      IIENT  _SEKVICCS 


OTHER  ALL-     NO  SPECIAL 

SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVICES 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA - 
ARKANSAS  _ 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNeCTJCOT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLOfltDA 

GEORGIA 

KAWAI I 

iOAHO 

ILUiMOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

iaARYLANO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA- 

HISSl^SIPPI 

Ml SSOUR I 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA u 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

HZm  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

PHiO  __ 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RiCb 
RHODE  iSCAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRCINJA  _ 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING.   

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM    

NORTHERNMARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
ViRCiN  ISLANDS 
BDR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S>  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

5e  STATES.  b.C.  *  P.R. 


g^S .  *  iNSOCSR  AREAS  TOTAL 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986: 


9 
3 
88 

3 

383 
86 
83 
53 

-B 
82 
115 
28 
13 

63 

-51 
221 
193 

1  ♦ 
414 
227 

16 
863 

11 
141 
3 

486 

e 

108 
5 
28 
32 
8 

383 
-8 
1.8 
59 
B 


«5 
19* 
22 


IB 
B 

1 


279 

_  .4 
128 
8 

383 
66 
87 

IBf 
2 

271 
256 
28 
Ifi 

62 
83 
264 
249 

U2 
287 
227 
^65 
663 

-8 
19 
IB 
75 
31 

486 

25 

i.43e 
1*1 

14 
84 
26 
8 

761 
3 

42 
187 

5fi 

118 
191 

189 

13S 
39 
7 

ii 
B 
3 


6 

_3 
55 

1 

86 

54 
56 

1 

ii* 
46 
28 
12 

48 
87 
52 

233 
18 

234 

227 
18 

661 

4 
B 
5 
49 


468 

12 
8 

58 
5 
8 
4 
8 
134 
8 
8 

59 
8 


31 

2 

173 
36 


21 
3 

63 
9 

8 

388 
82 
1  8 
488 
247 
26 
15 

91 
_l8 
489 
97 
63 
264 
227 
183 
803 

11 
61 
15 
148 
14 

589 
22 
1  ,168 
126 
18 
56 
38 
8 

676 
8 

11 
187 
15 

137 
1 11 

168 
128 
•7 

18 
8 
8 


3 
8 
9 
B 

8 
8 
4 
1 
8 
IB 
8 
4 

2 
5 

n 

68 
2 

66 
8 
8 
B 

8 
5 
5 
B 
8 

8 
3 
8 
-8 
13 
14 
28 
B 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 


812 
-43 
894 
l51 
2.818 
=  874 
2.864 
712 
-  =7 
3. 296 
1  ,867 
278 
158 
389 
858 
1.892 
2.880 
2,188 
986 
2,399 
2,384 
1  ,^84 
3,319 

1  :iB8 

66 
498 

127 
1 .179 
183 

4.788 

324 
18.44B 

1,863 
129 
684 
268 
118 

4.968 
88 
33S 
910 
189 

1  .468 

1.323 
-7 
1  .432 
795 
467 
288 
99 
8 
9 


8 

18 
39 

5 
79 
28 

8 
32 
-3 
D7 
268 

8 

2 

19 
111 
48 
3 
16 

8 
8 
8 

1 

42 
8 
8 

1 

182 
38 

8 
42 

3 
14 

6 
34 
96 

e 

B 
49 

8 


17 
2 
B 

13 

38 
B 

e 


18 

i 

16 

B 

12B 

6 

4,273 

7.893 

3.839 

6.798 

267 

24.167 

1.294 

4.269 

7.672 

3.839 

6.782 

267 

64.836 

1  .254 

MAY  NOT 

SUM  BECAUSE 

1  STATE 

ONLY  REPORTED  A 

£-105 


BIO 


Tabic  EFJ 


CEAVINC  THE  EDUCAT+OMAL  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  1584-85  SCHOOC  YEAR 
BY  K»iOICAPPjN5  (»NdlTjbw 

HARD  Of  HEARING  *  DEAF 


STATE 


AUiAMA 

ALASKA 

ASIiOMSAS 

CAUrORKiA 

COLORADO 

CONWECtiCU^ 

OCCAWARE 

PlsfRicT  or  COCtWiA 

rLORiDA 

GCORCIA 

HAWAt  I 

IDAHO 

IH.INOIS 

INDIAMA 

lOKTA 

KANSAS^ 

KCHTDCtcy 

LOUISIANA 

8A+Nt  = 

IttRTLANDi--  - 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MfCHiGAN 

niNHESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ml  SSOURI 

HONTAMA 

NEBRASKA 

WEVAOAzi 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NOT  ocRsrr 

NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YOilk 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  _ 
OieLAHQMA 
OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUCRTO  RICO 
«HQOE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOMTH  OAKOTA 
TE«NESSCE 
TCiAS 

VfMlONf 
jiflRCrNJA 
WASHINCT0N_ 
IVESt  VIRQINIA 
WISOONSIN 

WYomNC  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

ooan  ~-   

NORIMERN-SARIANAS 
TRUST  TeRRITORIES 
V4RCIN  ISLANDS 

•OR.  or  iNOiAN  ArrXiRs 

U.S.  ♦  INSULAR  AREAS 
5#  STATES,  D.C.  It  P.R. 


COUNSELINQ/  TRANS-_ 
GUIDANCE    PORT AT  ION 


29 

2 
17 
1 

347 
2 
23 
4 
-• 
28 
33 
• 
9 

39 
27 
19 
24 
U9 
71 
B9 
28 
8 
45 
22 
18 
28 
15 
3 

t 

»2 
31 
79 
-3 
92 
8 

9.4 
9 
181 
8 

94 

12 

ii 

3 

ie 

2 
i 


21 
8 
8 

7 
92 
6 
8 
3 
62 

18 

2 
31 
4 

8 

1 
8 
9 
1 
8 
8 
4 

15 

54 
3 
9 
8 

68 
8 

3 

1 

8 

8 
8 


TECHNO-     iNTERr  I 
LOGICAL  lf?R£TER  READER 
-Aloes    SERVICES  SEKVICCS 


8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
27 

2 
53 

8 


PHYSICAL/ 

MENTAL   

RESTOR-  Family 

ATION  SERviCES 


4 

8 

18 

8 

1 

-2 

5 

25 

42 

8 

14 

IS 

334 

8 

6 

2S 

8 

1 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

-8 

.8 

-7 

34 

29 

14 

24 

23 

22 

53 

93 

4 

9 

7 

41 

38 

12 

H 

14 

8 

8 

29 

9 

28 

18 

6 

1_1» 

128 

3 

97 

47 

8 

2 

28 

8 

34 

7 

8 

45 

13 

19 

8 

18 

189 

8 

48 

3 

22 

93 

8 

6 

18 

18 

13 

8 

2 

9 

8 

142 

146 

8 

93 

89 

2 

2 

9 

88 

129 

5 

32 

19 

8 

-8 

-2 

8 

36 

82 

3 

8 

8 

8 

-9 

9 

9 

93 

88 

1 

23 

11 

0 

294 

282 

7 

e 

8 

36 

8 

19 

19 

17 

19 

e 

8 

8 

1 

8 

e 

8 

8 

8 

4 

e 

1 
1 
1 
i 

2 
2 
8 
8 

13 
5 

24 
1 

8 

2 
2 
8 

9«$i 

11 
1 
8 
8 

9 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 

7 
8 
13 
17 

e 

41 
94 

e 

is 
8 

98 

2 

8 

1 

8 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 

1 

8 
8 
8 

-8 

28 
1« 
19 
8 


INDEP- 
ENDENT 
LIVING 

5 

2 

2 
14 
65 
26 

8 

S 

e 

7 
7 
38 
3 


RES  ID-  VOCATIONAL/ 
MAIN!-  ^ENTIAt  TRAJNInC 
ENANCE  SERVICES  SERVICES 


4 

1 

15 

12 

8 

2 
8 
8 

22 
13 
22 
3 


12 

18 

18 

6 

1 1 

d 

8 

3 

17 

17 

4 

5 

99 

96 

91 

77 

21 

15 

62 

Id 

32 

18 

18 

8 

8 

3 

8 

12 

6 

8 

8 

8 

e 

7 

:  X 

22 

21 

37 

18 

4 

3 

4 

3 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

6 

25 

8 

14 

33 

24 

8 

8 

1 

39 

8 

8 

4 

4 

8 

8 

4 

8 

35 
94 

3 
54 

22 
94 

1 1 

U 

1  i 

1 

5 

14 

8 

18 

8 

72 

78 

54 

1 

5 

8 

1 

Z4 

5 

2 

e 

17 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

e 

0 

8 

8 

3 
8 
48 

is 

8 
8 

8 

8 
8 

17 
1 

8 

e 

8 

1 
e 

13 
8 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


23 
=  4 
35 
15 
119 
21 
7 
13 
-8 
58 
38 
93 
9 

72 
22 
18 
28 

1 11 
35 
57 

:  4? 

28S 
45 
28 

122 
23 
35 
6 

5 

9 

188 
182 
6 

35 

34 

-4 

105- 

54 

1 1 

52 

*i  4 

58 
13 
1 

34 

18 
3 
1 
8 

e 


_8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1.838 

989 

1.714 

1.796 

131 

421 

1572 

7«2 

557 

57 

1.638 

989 

1,714 

1.792 

131 

421 

672 

782 

597 

57 

1  ,547 
1  ,547 


DATA  AS  or  OCTOBER  1.  19M. 


ERIC 
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Table  EFi 


ri'JMBER  OF  ANT  i  C !  PAteb-SEllV4  ClS-NiE-DEO-B*-CH J  tOREN  16  YEABS.  AND_  OLDER 
LEAVING  THE  EDOCATJ.0NAC-STSTEM  DDR  I  KG  TMl  1984-65  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HANDICAPPING  CONp  I  HON 

HARD  OF  HEARING  «  OEAF 


SIA1£_ 


tu ANs i tJ oNAL   -  fosr 

EfiPCOYMeNT    VOCATIONAL  EMPLPY- 
SERV I  CCS        PLACCMENT  M£NT 


EVACDAIIDN    _       .  .1 

or  VR  OTHER  ALL  NO-SPEG+AL 

SERVICES    SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVICES 


ALASAUA 

ALASKA - 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CAL  J-TORK I A 

COLORADO 

CONHECT+CUT 

DELAWARE  _ 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORiOA 

^OltClA 

HA«AI i 

lOAHa 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWAl 

KANSAS 

KENTOCK* 

LOUIS  I AMA 

MAINE 

BARYLAW- 

I^ASSACbUSETTS 

talCHICAK 

MiNNlSOTA 

H i SS I SS I pr I 

MJSSOURI 

MONTAHA 

NEBRASKA 

NfVAOAi 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HVM  Mexico 

Npf  YO«K 

NORTH  Carolina 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  __ 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON  

PFNINSYLVAN I A 
PUERTO  Rico 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  _ 
VERMONT 
VlRGINiA- 
»ASHINGT0N_  _ 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOM I  HQ  

AMERICAN  SAAIOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN- MARiAHAS 

TRnST_TERRlTO«lfS 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  it  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  states:  DC.  C  PR: 


6 
4 

17 

.  -0 
149 

« 

e 

24 
93 
7 

31 
19 

7 
19 

8 
61 
62 

2 

i 

45 
18 

% 
28 
41 

6 

9 

i 
8 
13 
4 


51 
94 
8 
14 
15 


e 

936 
926 


3e 

l3 
49 
15 
149 
21 
16 
8 

e 

5e 

34 
53 
6 

56 
22 
7 
25 
36 
45 
65 
17 

-i 

45 
27 
150 
13 
37 
4 

9 
6 

I5i 
87 
2 

155 
26 
6 

163 
64 
9 
42 
12 

84 

1 1 

6 
8 

1 

6 
4 


1.784 
K786 


8 

2 
9 
6 

21 
1 
3 
6 
28 
It 
53 
3 

24 
19 

1 
13 
2i 
12 
46 

2 
-9 
45 

14 

8 
18 
17 

4 

9 

9 
6 

26 
6 

13 
8 
6 

16 

94 
6 
5 

19 

66 

3 


6 

634 
636 


16 

-5 
37 
3 

6 

9 

13 

-i 

43 
41 
53 
9 

83 
22 
3 
26 

ns 

56 
35 

«7 
266 
45 
36 
26& 
i3 
26 
5 

6 

i4 

75 
4? 

4 
68 
>^4 
l3 
98 
94 
1 1 
31 
24 

64 

5 

26 

21 

2 
6 
4 


6 

1.729 
1  .725 


3 
6 
4 

3 

6 

6 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
2 

6 
6 
7 
2 
86 
14 
6 
9 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
3 

8 

6 
6 

1 
-6 
13 

7 

6 
6 
6 
26 

6 


6 

172 
172 


146 
28 
264 
93 
1.  167 
159 
66 
44 
8 

423 
289 

945 
88 
448 
434 

175 
121 
242 
1 .236 
422 
636 
426 
922 
315 
223 
765 
171 
392 
66 

71 
-59 
676 
99T 

36 
662 
264 

27 
682 
1 .634 

96 
433 
126 

1  .336 
76 
2 

197 
36 
166 
21 
6 
6 

:6 

6 

15.625 
15.665 


16 
6 
3 
6 
163 
4 
6 
4 
6 
14 
19 

0 

3 

I 
2 
6 
13 
19 

7 

ft 

-  4 
19 
6 
6 
3 

6 

2 
i 
6 
6 
13 
18 
6 
13 
6 

i 

19 
6 


6 

1 
6 

6 
26 
4 
6 
0 


8 

3ta 

318 


U.S.  Jt  INSULAR  AREAS  TOTAL  MAY  HOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  OmLY  REPORTED  A 
TOtAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  0CT06ER  1.  1986. 
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LEAVING  THE  tOUCATlONAL  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  liS*' 85  IwOOL  Y^ 
iY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 


MULT  I  HAND  I  CAPPED 


STATE 


 _  .    TECHNO^ 

COOMSEUNC/  ITRAMS-  LOGICAL 
_  QUI  DANCE    MUTATION  AIDES 


INTER- 
PRETER READER 
JERVICXS  SERVICES 


ALABAMA 

AUSKA 

A8J  ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CAt4F6lVNiA 

COCORADO:- 

a)WNCCT|CUT 

DELAWARE 

DJ STRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

FLOI^IOA 

OCOHGIA 

HAfOUl 

IDAIIO 

ILLINOiS 

iiiOlANA 

JOVA  _ 

ICANSAS_ 

tCENtUCXY 

LOQJ^rANA 

MAINE:. 

MARYLAND 

MASSAOIOSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISS^SSlRf I 

m^soani 

MONTANA. 
»«BRA$KA 

MESMOA^  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HEW  Jersey 

ME«  iCXiCO 
NEW  YORK 
MORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKbtA 
0HI0_ 
OKLAHOMA 
OilEOON 

PENNSTLKUUA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  iSLANb 
SO0TH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSCE 
TEXAS 
OTAN_ 
VERMONT 
«IReiN4A- 
VASHIHCION. 
WEST  VtKQiHiA 

WYOMINO- 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 


PHYSICAL/ 
HENIAL 
RESTOR-      FAN ICY 
AT  ION  SERVICES 


If 
12 
14 
388 
18 
24 
fl 

e 

8 

8 

3 

38 
8 

-5 
17 
3 
7$ 
187 
33 
8 

8 
8 

18 

1 


29 
18 
284 
38 

2 
28 

7 
.8 
18 
87 
13 

3 
12 


NORTHERN  UARjANAS 

TRUST.TERRIIORIES 

VIRQIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  jNDIAN  AFFAIRS 


U.S.  «  tNSULAR  AREAS 
88  STATES.  O.C.  *  P.R. 


88 

i 


38 
2 
8 
8 


6 

1.722 

i.rie 


18 

-4 
l<t 
2 

478 

17 
17 
8 
8 
8 

13 

_2 


34 

72 
28 
11 
-8 

198 

a 

8 

-8 

14 

-8 
U 
8 

18 

9 

288 
21 
.3 
18 
12 
-8 
19 
87 
18 

4 

4 


87 

72 


38 
8 
8 
8 


8 

1.983 
1 . 983 


3 
3 
18 
8 

538 
21 
3 
8 
8 
8 

13 
8 

21 
6 
1 

14 
3 

198 
18 
8 

8 
8 

2 
8 


8 

1.918 
1 .9^8 


8 

8 

1 
1 

235 
3 
8 
8 

8 


13 
8 

2 
8 
8 
8 

1 

12 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 


13 


12 
8 


8 

0 
8 


16 
2 

11 
1 

8 

5 

0 
0 

8 

13 

2 

37 
6 

28 
7 
2 
9 

156 
8 
8 

8 

8 
1 
4 


18 
3 

8 

-X 

8 

1 

18 
-  8 

588 

98 

98 

2d4 

8 

8 

4 

19 

2 

-8 

8 

2 

2i 

28 

8 

18 

6 

8 

8 

3 

-8 

8 

8 

8 

13 

8 

8 

13 

8 

8 

8 

81 

12 

7 

12 

m. 

1 

2 

8 

6 

14 

8 

8 

8 

21 

8 

7 

38 

8 

8 

8 

8 

19 

8 

1 1 
1 

47e 
19 

2 

8 
8 
8 

13 
3 

38 
18 
15 
18 
-4 
78 
118 
27 
8 

8 
8 
8 
12 
2 

18 
9 

294 
28 

3 
\Pt 

2 

8 
17 
17 
14 

4 

8 


66 
94 


8 

9 

.6 

6 

373 

112 

824 

i  .902 

373 

112 

618 

1  .496 

INOEP- 
EKDENt 

try  IMC 

18 
3 
9 
7 

ill 
19 
4 

i 

8 
8 


:     : :::   RESio-  voCaTiOmac/ 

MAIM-  ENTIAL  TRAJNINC 
ENANCE  SERVICES  SERvicES 


24 
3 
19 

7 

74 
4 


2 
12 

_5 
794 
-7 
14 
1 


13 

13 

2 

2 

21 

44 

38 

25 

36 

3 

1  5 

38 

16 

18 

1  2 

7 

16 

23 

17 

S9 

187 

WO 

27 

0 

-  'j 

8 

0 

64 

-0 

0 

0 

19 

38 

26 

4 

13 

5 

9 

3 

12 

2 

2 

18 

10 

e 

6 

9 

16 

294 

294 

294 

6 

13 

33 

6 

7 

6 

38 

2e 

30 

is 

9 

9 

8 

0 

0 

9 

19 

16 

67 

87 

e 

15 

t3 

11 

2 

3 

12 

8 

32 

32 

92 

48 

97 

98 

22 

20 

2 

38 

38 

1 

1 

3 

e 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

M6 

1  .  149 

1  ,245 

(18 

1  .  139 

1  .245 

6 
6 

17 
.  .6 
936 
46 
12 
1 

0 
0 

13 
4 

^1 
4(5 
9 

2e 
4 
41 
17^ 
28 
0 

0 

14 

10 
15 
2 

39 
13 
294 
26 
4 
71 
16 

0 

44 
87 
17 
=  8 
27 

85 
24 


30 
3 

e 


6 

t  .834 
1 .828 


T6T*L*ri*'^lf  slS^fltJ"'*'^  ■^""«  '  ONLY  REPORTED  A 

DATA  AS  or  OCTO0ER  1,  1886. 
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HUmtn  OF  ANT  I G I  RATED  $IRV4«S-  NEEDE0-W^CHJ  C0BEN  ^  S-Y|AIS^ANO  QlOER 
UAVIN5  THE  EOOC*TlOH«t_SYSTEM  DUUJNC  THE  IPBi-eS  SCHOOL  YEAR 
0Y  HAMOlCAPPiNC  CONDITION 


BQET I  HAND  I  CAPPED 


STATE 


TRANSlWWAL    POST    EVALUATION    ^^.-^i^r 

EHPtOniCNT    VOCATlOMt  EMPLOY-       OP  VH         OTHER         ALL      NO  SPECJAL 
SERViSs       PtACDCNT      ICNT      SERVICES    SERVK^S  SERVICES  SERVICES, 


ALA0AMA 

ALASKA - 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

OALiFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COHNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBiA 

FLpR I  DA 

GEORCIA 

HAmi 

iDAMa 

ilLiNbis 

INDIANA 

I0«A__ 

KANSAS 

LOUISIANA 

HAiHClJ  _ 

MARYLAND  - 

HXSSACIHISETTS 

MI^IOANi 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JEPiSEV 
NEW  MEXiCO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH  JO  

OKLAHOMA 
OirOOM 
PCNNSYL^ANIA 
PUCJITO  R160 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOOTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 

DTAR_ 
VERMDNTi 
VIRCINIA 
WASHINGTON-  - 
WEST  VIRCINIA 
WiSebNSIN 

ir»aiiNG- 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRQST_TERR1T0RIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

u/s.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

59  STATES.  D.C:  «  P.R> 


a 

4 

13 
-1 
93fi 
48 
9 
1 

i 
• 

3 

37 
4i 

i7 

19 
1 

82 
167 
3 
8 

24 

:8 
16 
7 

38 
_8 
-8 
22 
_fi 
M 
id 
-8 
18 
67 
t4 


at 
a 

1SL 


6 

1 .  ^^8 
1,434 


9 
4 
19 
.4 
938 
48 
5 
8 
8 
9 

i3 

4 

38 
48 

-4 
28 

a 

4« 

let 

28 
8 

_8 

42 
-8 
16 
2 

3fi 
:6 
264 
26 
_1 
88 
18 
.8 
18 
67 
14 
8 
3 


87 

38 

15 

38 
2 
8 
8 


6 

1 .762 
1.776 


7 

17 

1 

166 

8 

2 

9 

9 

48 

8 

13 

14 

13 

186 

8 

t 

3 

♦ 

49 

1 

— 

— 

4. 366 

8 

48 

8 

8 

341 

8 

8 

9 

8 

189 

8 

8 

0 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

•* 

— 

13 

13 

i 

169 

a 

3 

4 

1 

37 

8 

^ 

li 

39 

9 

499 

9 

S8 

U 

-6 

326 

8 

12 

.2 

16 

189 

4 

7 

28 

8 

228 

'8 

-9 

-  4 

-98 

£^ 

It 

92 

12 

449 

167 

167 

8 

2.862 

12 

3 

28 

8 

1 96 

8 

8 

8 

8 

64 

8 

8 

- 
8 

8 

-  -9 

a 

-  V 

14 

24 

8 

216 

41 

3 

.6 

2 

91 

• 

0 

V 

V 

126 

a 

i 

19 

t 

39 

29 

8 

292 

68 

6 

28 

1 

127 

8 

966 

294 

-8 

4.226 

8 

16 

22 

13 

294 

9 

2 

9 

\ 

98 

8 

59 

18 

18 

431 

8 

11 

18 

2 

136 

8 

8 

-8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

18 

1 

199 

8 

87 

87 

8 

997 

8 

8 

19 

8 

188 

8 

8 

3 

8 

96 

8 

8 

B3 

8 

221 

8 

277 

63 

7 

796 

8 

8 

1 

31 

28 

i 

289 

8 

19 

4S 

38 

218 

I 

3 

i 

19 

\ 

6 

6 

6 

88 

8 

1 .276 

1 .196 

96 

16.966 

149 

1.278 

1 .198 

92 

16.982 

149 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS,  tOTAL  MAY  HOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONlY  REPORTED  A 
tOtAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1968. 
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BY  HAMPICAPPIWC  CONDITION  ^'-"WL  YEAR 


ORTMOPEOICAtLY  j»>AiREb 


StATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

AJIJZOfa 

MKANSAS 

CAL^rbftNU 

COLORADO 

ooNNEciicar 

OCLAWAKC 

Dmit4C:t  Of  oDLuyaiA 

fLQSlOA 
CCMf  lA 
NAWA4i 
IDAHO 
lUlMOjS 
INDIANA 
IOTA  - 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
HAINC  _ 
MAKYLANO 
ilASSA(>4USE  tt$ 
mCHJCAN- 
IIINN|S0TA_ 
BiSS4SSlPPI 
tH^SOORI 


COONSEtlNC/  TRAMS^ 
__CUIDANCE  PONTATION 


TECHNO-  INTER- 
LOCI  GAL  PRETER 
AIDES  SERVictS 


MONTANA. 
NEliRASKA 
NESAOA-- 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEH  MEX4CO 

NE»  YORK  

f^TH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OMJO  

OKLAHOMA 

OtEOON 

PENNSYtSAfUA 

^RTO  RICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH. DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UIAR_ 

VERMONT! 

VIRGINIA 

SASHINCTON 

WEST  VIRCINIA 

1H  SCONS IN 

WtOHlNC^   =  1 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 


NORTHCRN-MARIANAS 
TRUST. TERR J TORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
nm,  OF  INblAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

Se  STATES.  6.C,  k  P.R. 


9 
S 
6 
2 

2it 
2 
19 
7 
.8 
74 
19 

1 

22 
6 

7 
2 
13 
52 
33 
ifi 

e 

3e 

6 

34 

4 

1 

i 

s 

6 

14 

3 
89 

e 

-a 

99 
29 
12 
20 
4 


4 

e 

6 

1 
1 


  PHYSICAL/ 

  MENTAL 

READER  RESTORE  FAMILY 
$E_RVICES  _ATI0N  SERVICES 


JNDEP- 
ENDENT 
LIVING 


6 

0 

9 

9 

3 

4 

9 

9 

19 

4 

9 

9 

3 

3 

9 

9 

171 

291 

12 

19 

9 

9 

1 

9 

9 

9 

1 

9 

9 

9 

6 

2 

9 

9 
9 

19 

7 

9 

13 

9 

9 

9 

23 

34 

9 

9 

1 

4 

9 

9 

19 

8 

9 

t 

6 

6 

3 

9 

9 

3 

9 

9 

12 

IT 

9 

9 

19 
9 

3 

1 

1 

26 

-  2 

76 
9 

9 
9 

9 
9 

214 

e 

9 

9 

39 

5 

4 

9 

9 
9 

33 

9 

9 

9 

9 
9 

9 

:7 

12 

9 

RES  10-  VOCATIONAL/ 
MAINT-    ENIIAt  TRAiNINC 
ENANCE  SERVJ^ES  SERVICES 


12 
4 

198 
18 
9 
7t 
7 
9 
78 
29 
-9 
39 
^5 

98 
19 


9 

37 
9 
9 
9 


12 

2 
72 
1 1 

2 
28 

1 
_9 
43 

9 
_3 


1 1 1 
8 

9 
9 
9 

i 

9 

9 


6 

.1 
2 
1 

3 
9 
1 
4 

19 
7 

34 
6 

24 
9 
4 

19 

7 
33 
16 

9 
39 

4 

9 

9 

2 

1 


9 

9 

17 

9 

9 

-3 

9 

9 

9 
9 

18 
6 

9 

e 

3 

9 

9 

66 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

24 

63 

9 

29 

9 

9 

-4 

9 

9 

37 

9 

9 

13 

129 

9 

9 

tl 

9 

9 

3 

9 

9 

2 

9 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

7 

6 

8 

3 

i 

2 

9 

a 

T 

60 

9 

1 1 

6 

9 

0 

2 

1 

2 

9 

1 

3 

1 

19 

19 

10 

9 

ie 

9 

16 

18 

^6 
1 

2 

1 

19 

1 1 

19 

3 

6 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

19 

-4 

13 

1 1 

92 

U 

ie 

17 

17 

29 

19 

18 

J 

84 

9 

9 

39 

3 

3 

9 

19 

e 

9 

1 

2 

9 

7 

19 
1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

e 

9 

1 

828 

1.147 

799 

4 

679 

996 

346 

826 

1 ,146 

799 

4 

27 

676 

9e6 

999 

339 

9 
1 
3 
9 

2 
9 
3 
9 
6 
3 
9 
9 

6 
9 
1 
2 
4 

9 

I 
9 


3 

9 

9 

9 

2 

4 

9 

2 

36 

126 

9 

9 

6 

13 

17 

4 

2 
42 

2 
14 

2 
0 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

9 

77 

9 
41 

0 
32 

9 
39 

29 

29 

29 

9 

e 

8 

4 

1 

17 

13 

2 

1 

e 

9 

13 

13 

47 

69 

99 

8 

12 

6 

8 

1 

i 

1 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

2 

9 
9 

i 

9 

9 
9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

e 

e 

8 
3 
12 
2 
211 
8 
9 
6 
9 
94 
21 
34 
9 

27 
19 
3 
29 
26 
26 
29 
-12 
214 
39 
11 
46 
1 

14 

1 

7 

3 
99 
22 

9 
96 

9 

e 

93 
26 

9 
94 

7 

119 
14 

1  i 
15 
.8 
37 

i 
1 

0 


0 

126 
126 


1 

1  .425 
1  .423 


Vot*L%i*'KLL"sE?vt^i°"'-  "f--*""  ,  STATE  ONtY  REPORTED  A 

DATA  AS  OF  OCToeER  1,  1989. 
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NUMBER  or  ANUCIPATED  SERVICES  NEEOEO-Bt.  CM1C08EM.  1 6.  YEASS  AND  CCOER 
LEAVING  THE  EOOCATlOMAL_SYSTEij  DURING  THE  1984-83  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 


ORTHOPEDICACCY  llitf>AlRED 


StATE 


TRANSITIONAC  POST 
CKPLOYMENT    VOCATIONAL  EMPLOY- 
SERVICES        PLACEMENT  MENT 


EVALUATION    _  .   

or  VR  OTHER  ALL      NO  SPECIAL 

SERVICES    SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVICES 


IRC 


AUSKA_ 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CAtJ^OPNIA 

COLORADO 

^NECti^T 

DCtAVARC 

Oi STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORiOA 

CEORCIA 

HAWAJ  I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INMANA 

iOWA 

KANSAS^  - 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUiSlAHA 
MA+I« 

HARrCAttO  

MASSACHUSETTS 
MiCHiGAN 
MINNESOTA- 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ml SSOUR I 
MONTANA- 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
NEII  NABPSHI 
ME«  siEBSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  VDitK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NpRTHDAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON  z_ll_ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO- 
8HO0E  ISLAND.. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH-DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  - 
VERMONT. 
VIRGINIA  :_ 
WASHINGTON 
WEST^^JROINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

OIAM   .. 

NORTHERN  MARH ANAS 
TRUST  TERR  1  TORIES 

VIRGIN. ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U:s:  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 

se  STATES.  *  P.R. 


2 
3 
2 
0 

21t 
8 
5 
S 

e 

le 

34 

1 

12 
6 
« 

17 
7 

54 

29 

1 
84 
3B 

9 

e 

1 

16 
1 

7 
2 
0 

9 

3 
56 

B 
iB 
41 
20 

4 
23 

0 

76 

12 

t 
4 

i 
1 


1 

879 
873 


8 

6 

/ 

1 

f  » 

3 

1 

34 

4 

« 

o 

jl7 

19 

A 

V. 

1  A 

.10 

2tt 

1  ,386 

30 

8 

6 

0 

0 

78 

38 

7 

2 

4 

0 

Am 

#o 

A 
B 

.6 

6 

8 

V 

*0 

A 
U 

-0 

1 

-  J 

9a 
cV 

—  * 

94 

1  9 

HQ 

♦  J* 

14 

_  6 

Z9 

1 

1  ?P 

A 

V 

26 

26 

34 

0 

299 

0 

9 

a 
V 

—  <.o 

♦ 

-  — 

-  — 

— 

OKA 

27 

10 

20 

0 

207 

A 
V 

9 

IE 
9 

1  o 

0 

O  J 

A 

-  7 

3 

-  9 

0 

-92 

0 

18 

9 

1  o 

0 

1  49 

1 

17 

8 

19 

6 

199 

2 

30 

-8 

34 

9 

296 

29 

1 2 

29 

0 

314 

A 

v 

1 

1 2 

0 

99 

0 

-0 

B 
« 

214 

gi 

V 

V 

30 

30 

— 

240 

_? 

9 

7 

0 

63 

A 

V 

43 

1  9 

4  J 

0 

«  09 

K 

3 

-2 

1 

_  I 

0 

_  11 

0 

1 8 

1 

1 3 

12 

1  Aa 

A 
V 

1 

1 

1 

a 

7 

7 

12 

0 

92 

3 

-4 

1 

3 

1 

36 

9 

126 

0 

94 

0 

630 

0 

20 

2 

29 

1 

167 

1 

3 

2 

9 

1 

41 

0 

56 

28 

57 

28 

607 

289 

9 

0 

9 

0 

73 

0 

0 

-0 

-0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

19 

89 

9 

793 

8 

20 

20 

20 

0 

220 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

79 

0 

31 

23 

93 

0 

347 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

116 

90 

89 

904 

14 

9 

10 

0 

133 

1 

1 

1 

l2 

13 

10 

7 

0 

62 

0 

15 

15 

45 

7 

4 

a 

2 

71 

2 

9 

9 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

e 

X 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1  .127 
1.129 


333 
333 


1 

1 .082 
1  . 080 


2 

117 
119 


10.342 
10.328 


0 

419 

419 


U^S:  CJNSULAR  AREAS  TOTAL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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tCAVIMC  TMt  COOCATIOMSC  SYSTCH  WWINC^TNE-Wi-^S  sSoOL  YEAR 
BY  HANOICAPPINO  CONDITION 

OTHCK  HrALTH  IMPAIUCD 


STATE 


COONSCUHC/  THAHS" 
«JIDAIICC  POKTAtiON 


ALABAMA 

APKSKS 

ARIZONA 

AitKAMSAS 

CALtrOHNlA 

COlOflADO 

OONII|CTICUT 

KUWAJ^I 

tJSiaicT  or  ^lUMBiA 

PtOlllOA 

OCCMQIA 

HAWUI 

IDAHO  _ 

lUlNOlS 

INDIANA 

JOKft__ 

KANSAS. 

KiNtucrr 

J.00iSlANA 

HAtNt  _ 

UAMYLANO 

HASSA^SETTS 

KIO^CAN 

MINNESOTA 

■iSSiSSl^PI 

mijssoqsi 

MONTANA. 
NEBJIASKA 

MEKADA.  J 

Nt1|  HAMPSHIKE 
NEW  4EIISCY 
NEW  mJilCO 
NEW  YO«K_ 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OMJO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 

PENNSTLSANiA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOOTH  CAROLINA 
SPyTHDAHOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAa_ 
VERMONT 
VIROlNiA 
HASHINOTON- 
9EST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSiN  X 

mroMiNo  1 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
OUAM  -- 

MORTUERN  HARiANAS 

TRUSTlTERRllORlES 

VIROIN  ISLANDS 

BOR.  DP  INDIAN  APPAiRS 

il.S.  it  INSULAR  AREAS 

SB  STATES,  O.C.  S  P.R. 


TECHNO-    +NTER-  _= 
LOGICAL    PRETER  READER- 
AIDES    SERVICES  SERVICES 


7 
2 
IB 

.._B 
39B 

23 
B 

--B 
199 
B 
B 

3 


1 

iB 
4B 

92 
22 
21 
-B 
44 


B 

2 
7B 
39 

3 

B 

3 

39 
B 

3B 
B 


3 
IB 


2 

UB61 
UB99 


7 
B 
B 
7B 
3 
B 
B 


B 

B 

6 
-B 
19 
3 
B 


B 

1 

6»B 
IB 
B 

2 
B 

39 
4 
1 
4 


1 

2 

39 

B 
B 
B 

2 

923 
921 


B 

1 
3 

i 

7B 

i 

B 
B 
B 

B 
B 
B 


B 

1 
B 

12 
B 
B 


B 

1 

31B 

4 
2 

B 
B 

B 

t 
33 
B 

63 
B 

B 
3B 
B 

1 
B 
B 


B 

997 
997 


B 

B 
B 
2 
B 

B 

B 

B 
B 

B 
B 


B 

B 
B 

B 

i 

B 

B 

7 
7 


B 

-B 

17 

B 

B 
B 


B 

B 
B 

2 
B 

B 
B 

B 

1 
B 
B 


B 
B 

B 

B 

i 
B 

B 
2B 
2B 


PHYSICAL/ 
MENTAL 
RESTOR- 

_ALlOH 

7 
B 
B 
B 


3 
B 

-  B 
2B 
2 
B 
B 


B 

1 

IB 
7 

12 

21 
B 

44 

B 

1 


B 

4 

31B 

3 

2 

B 
B 

39 
B 

33 

1 

62 
1 

4 
19 
B 

4 
f 
B 


2 

612 
61B 


PAMILY 
SERVICES 

B 
B 
1 
B 


1 

B 

B 
7B 
9 
B 
B 


1 
-  4 
47 
92 
12 
19 

B 


7 

1 

698 
13 
B 

6 
4 

39 
6 
2 
B 


6 
B 

2 

B 
B 

B 


B 

966 
966 


JHDEP- 
ENDENT 
LIVING 

e 

3 
1 

7B 


  RESIDE  VOCATIONAL/ 

MAINT-  ENTIAL  TRAININC 
ENANCE  SERVICES  SERVICES 


B 

2 

779 
12 

2 

B 

3 

39 
IB 
34 
4 


9 
19 
B 

1 
B 
B 


2 

1.626 
1  .624 


t 
6 
6 
79 
2 
6 
6 


B 

6 
? 
IB 
14 
1 
6 
44 

6 

6 


6 

6 

409 

14 
6 


39 
9 
J 
6 


6 

766 
766 


6 
6 

199 
17 
6 

6 

6 


6 
1 
3 

79 

1 

2 

1 

6 
6 
6 


6 

276 
276 


8 

1 
3 

4 

286 

21 
6 
B 
197 

14 
B 
6 


B 

-8 
21 
26 
26 
IB 
B 


29 
2 

943 
37 
1 

6 

6 

39 
44 
38 
9 


8 
79 
36 


2 

1  .426 
1  .416 


TOTAlSo^^Xu^S^^CCS?^*'*  BtCAfJSl  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 

DATA  AS  Of  OCTOBER  1,  19BB. 
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Table  EFl 


NUltfEII  OF  ANtieiPAtEb  SII^4C%$  NEEDED-Bt  CHiLO^EN  10  YCAK^  AND  OLOEK 
LEAVING  THE  Ma«TrOM*c5?STEy  DUUINC  THE  1984-65  SCMCCL  YEAR 
BY  HANOI  CAPPING  CONDITION 


OTHCK  HEALTH  IMPAIRED 


STATE 


TRANSITIONAL    -    -  -1  POST 
EfPLOYKNT    VOCATJQNAL  EMPLOY- 
SERVl^S        PLACCMENT  MCNT 


EVACPATIGN    ^ 

OF  VR  OTHER         ALL  NO-SPlCiAL 

SERVICES    SERVICES  SERVICES  SERVICES 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECT  I CUT 

DELAWARE 

D4STRiCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FXORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

iDANOl 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

+OWA 

KANSAS- - 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE  - 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

m^JOAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSJSSIPPl 

M4$$0URI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  4ERSt'. 
NEW  MEXICO 

NEW^ORK  

NORTH  CAlVOLiNA 
NORTH  DAKOtA 
OHIO  - 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON    1  _ 
PENNS¥LVANXA 
PUERTO  R J  CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROL 'J^U 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH^  - 
VERMONT. 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  JfJ RCINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
CUAM^     Z  Z  1  Z  Z 
NORTHERN  MARi ANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAtRS 

U:S.  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 

98  STATES,  D.C.  It  P  R. 


• 

2 
2 
-  -8 
218 

9 
8 
.8 
98 
18 
8 
2 


2 
2 
-2 
94 
14 
2 
8 
U 

8 

2 


-8 

38 

2 

3 
8 
8 


2 

984 
982 


8 

Z 
2 

—2 
288 

4 
• 

1 

197 
U 
• 
4 


8 

-2 
22 

14 
18 
8 


7 

19 
38 

3 
8 

8 


2 

1.388 
1.398 


18 
6 
9 
8 

18 
2 
8 


29 

25 

29 

X 

1 

1 

8 

623 

-  8 

14 

28 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

39 

35 

39 

3 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

8 

45 
4 

3 
8 
8 


6 

V 

8 

2 

8 

4  m. 

8 

X 

zo 

7 

A 
V 

jl 

4 

1.268 

1 

99 

11 

8 

63 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

X 

176 

8 

1,136 

8 

18 

i 

73 

4 

8 

8 

-8 

8 

6 

1 

22 

2 

116 

8 

8 

3 

1 

2 

8 

16 

6 

1 

1 

58 

9 

18 

15 

195 

18 

34 

9 

296 

28 

8 

171 

8 

16 

8 

135 

8 

8 

8 

-8 

8 

176 

24 

8 

38 

19 

2 

1 

22 

4 

13 

8 

128 

37 

1 

2 

16 

1 

465 

8 

5,128 

7 

34 

4 

241 

9 

8 

8 

18 

8 

8 

8 

54 

8 

3 

8 

13 

36 

35 

8 

365 

8 

3 

8 

64 

8 

36 

8 

217 

8 

4 

8 

24 

8 

224 

3 

8 

18 

8 

8 

a 

1 

4 

8 

46 

8 

45 

285 

15 

38 

8 

199 

1 

28 
4 

8 

25 
24 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

e 

8 

14 

8 

284 

1.842 

34 

18.986 

268 

284 

1,842 

34 

18.972 

288 

U.S,  *_ INSULAR  AREAS  TOTAL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOTAL  FON  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 
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'•^L^AS^IlS^Jil'fSSSTfS^/^Lj^^^^  YEARS  AND-OkdER 

LEAVIMC  TMC  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OUHIMC  THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HANOICAPPfNC  CONDITION  ^ 

VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 


AJtfZONA 

AIKANSAS 

CAtiroHNIA 

CGtOHADO 

OONNEmaJT 

01  STRICT  Of  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

BCOROIA 

V0M6- 

ItCINOlS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS- 

KCNTucmr. 

LOUISIANA 

mm.-- 

MAftYONO-- 

MASSAOMCTTS 

HjCNiOAN 

HINNESOTIl 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NCBRASKA 

NCVADA 

NPI  NAMPSNlRC 
mm  JCRSCt 
New  MEXICO 
NiW  VdRK- 
NORTN  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLA^ygR 

DeCOON  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PQCIITO  Rico 
RNOOC  XSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TCNNCSSCC 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
yjROlNIA^  _ 
WASHINGTON. 
leST  VjROINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WTOMINg. 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 
COAH  j__  :  

NORTHERNMARUNAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VI ROIN  ISLANDS 
BUR*  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAIV  AREAS 

M  STATES*  D.C:  C  P.R. 


_  .  —   —  PH¥S  I CA" / 

COUNSELING/      TRANS.    JoW^A^    MET  W    IREAOER-    ReItOR^  FAMILY 
^'P^^    >^^ATION    AIPE_S_    SERViCES  SeSvTEeS      ATION  sl^lus 


-INDEP- 
ENDENT 
LIVING 


7 
1 

11 


13 


1 

i 

2 

39 
9 
4 

7 
-9 
2.9 
32 


1 

-4 
12 
31 

ia 
i 
-• 

49 
2B 
9 
2 
B 


4 

3 

3 

• 
B 
B 


B 

B 

42 
26 
IB 
B 
4 
3 
44 
28 
9 
9 
1 


12 
2 

13 
B 
B 
B 


9 

9 

B 

1 

e 

-1 

IBB 

9B 

3 

-B 

IB 

-B 

14 

14 

2 

3 

3 

21 

17 

e 

e 

t 

2 

12 

B 

11 

14 

-B 

4B 

4B 

1 

1 

4B 

4B 

B 

1 

IB 

19 

i 

B 

B 

9 

RES  10-  VOCATIONAL/ 
MAINT^    ENTIAL-  TRAlNiNG 
ENAiiCE  SERVJi:ES  SERVICES 


1 
B 

1 

B 

B 
B 
B 
B 

B 
2 
B 
B 

B 

1 
B 
B 
B 

B 

B 
B 

B 
B 
« 
B 


B 

2 
6B 

29 
11 
3B 

9 
.B 
66 
-B 
1 1 

1 

9 

7B 
B 


9 
13 
2 
B 
B 


B 

B 

B 

B 
B 


3 
-2 
IB 
2 
84 
6 
1 
1 
B 
14 
2 
9 
B 

IB 
6 
3 

-4 

IB 

41 
6 

B 
24 

2 
19 
7 
« 


2 
-3 
84 
38 

-9 
19 
3 
-4 
27 
B 
7 
4 
4 

74 

1 


3 
13 
I 
B 
B 


2 

2 

4 

i 

8 

e 

4 

8 

g 

8 

1 

7 

98 

67 

8 

8 

8 

8 

B 

B 

e 

8 

7 

4 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

14 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

9 

9 

9 

2 

B 

2 

1 

1 

1 

IB 

6 

11 

1 

2 

2 

2 

B 

1 

2 

2 

B 

B 

.3 

8 

B 

9 

14 

1 

4 

29 

17 

-9 

4 

32 

28 

38 

B 

3 

3 

B 

B 

48 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

28 

19 

8 

8 

2 

B 

B 

3 

B 

2 

8 
8 
B 
9 

-8 
19 
8 
8 
13 
28 
8 
8 
8 

6 

8 

8 
B 
8 

e 

8 


8 

a 

8 

7 
67 


7 
1 
4 

.1 
2 

4 
8 
8 

8 
8 
1 
2 


1 1 
2 

11 
4 

67 

12 
8 

18 
8 
8 
1 
5 
3 

17 
9 
6 

12 

32 

13 

32 
8 

48 

-1 
96 

3 

6 


1 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

- 1 

8 

8 

8 

24 

IS 

17 

19 

14 

32 

8 

2 

8 

8 

9 

19 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

1 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

13 

2 

2 

4 

74 

28 

28 

2e 

8 

26 

1 1 

1 1 

It 

2 

1 1 

1 
8 

4 

2 

2 

14 

e 

8 

8 

7 

66 

64 

1 

1 

8 

8 

3 

8 

2 

2 

8 

18 

15 

1 

1 

8 

8 

3 

13 

8 

8 

8 

e 

8 

e 

e 

8 

8 

0 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

B 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

988 

987 

999 

6 

946 

183 

2$4 

277 

238 

139 

661 

988 

987 

999 

6 

946 

?83 

292 

277 

238 

135 

661 

^ofit^iS'SlfscS^iltl"*'-  '"^  "'^'^"^  '  "ATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 

6ATA  AS  Of  OCTOBER  1.  1980. 
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NUMBER  OF  ANTICIPATED  SERVICES  NEEDED  BY  CHI LOREN  16 /EARS^ ANO^OLDER 
LEAVING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  DURINC-THE-T984-65  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HANDICAPPINC  CONDITION 

viSUALLY  HAND i CAPPED 


trans; TIONAL 

POST 

EMPLOYMENT 

VOCATIONAL 

EMPLOY- 

STATE 

SERVICES 

PLACEMENT 

—  ■ 

MENT 

AUABAMA 

4 

18 

2 

ALASKA 

1 

2 

2 

ARIZONA 

8 

18 

6 

ARKANSAS  _ 

.1 

3 

1 

CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 

84 

12 

84 
8 

— 
8 

CONNeCT:iCUT 

8 

2 

8 

DELAWARE 

9 

9 

3 

OtStRiCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

8 

8 

8 

FLOKiDA 

8 

8 

8 

ccoeciA 

t 

2 

1 

HAWAII 

5 

S 

9 

1  DAHO 

3 

8 

ILLINOIS 

— 

— 

— 

INDIANA 

12 

13 

6 

i  OWA 

8 

8 

2 

KANSAS- 

e 

2 

1 

KENTUCKY 

4 

8 

1 

LOUiSiANA 

3 

U 

13 

MAINE  1 

27 

rs 

4- 

MARYLAND. _ 

38 

38 

38 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1 

6 

4 

MiCHiCAN 

8 

8 

8 

MINNESOTA 

— 

— 

MISSISSIPPI 

8 

8 

8 

MtSSOURi 

18 

24 

9 

MONTANA 

2 

2 

8 

NEBRASKA 

9 

7 

2 

NEVADA 

— 

— 

— 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

— 

HEW  JERSEY 

i 

2 

2 

NEW  MEXICO 

8 

8 

4 

NEW  YORK 

-8 

48 

8 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

18 

22 

9 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

3 

6 

8 

OH  1 0 

8 

49 

8 

OKLAHOMA 

8 

8 

3 

OREGON 

8 

8 

54 

8 

PENNSYLVANIA 

37 

18 

POERT:o  RiCO- 

28 

28 

28 

RHOOE  ISLAND 

8 

9 

8 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

8 

8 

i 

SOUTH-DAKOTA 

8 

2 

8 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

8l 

1 

86 

89 

UTAH 

2 

1 

VERMONT  - 

VIRGINIA 

8 

9 

i 

WASHINGTON 

19 

WEST-VIRGINIA 

2 

8 

1 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

8 

6 

8 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

8 

8 

8 

mm    

8 

8 

8 

EVALIiATION     

_  OF  VR  OTHER  _*CL_  NO  SPECIAL 
SERVICES.  SERVICES  SERVICES    SERV  :S 


NORTHERNiMARIANAS 
tRUSt  TERRITORIES 

yjRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U:S.  &  INSOLAR  AREAS 

98  STATES.  D.C.  *  PR. 


428 
428 


977 
977 


229 
229 


7 
3 
13 
2 

8 
2 
12 
8 
8 
1 
9 
3 

22 
S 
9 
-4 
18 
16 
38 
-8 
4fi 

2 
24 

? 


8 

38 
28 
18 
8 
8 
8 
88 
26 
8 
8 
1 

94 
4 

8 

19 
4 

8 
8 
8 


e 

949 
948 


3 
8 
18 
1 

8 
8 
3 
i 
8 

i 

8 

1 

8 
1 

2 
8 
2 
9 
8 
8 
8 

8 

9 
8 
B 


8 

1 
8 

19 
8 

49 
8 
8 
2 
8 
8 

a 

e 


8 

i 

2 

a 

8 
8 

8 
187 
187 


69 

19 
121 

48 
767 

46 
7 

97 

e 

77 
23 
99 
23 
138 
169 
72 
39 
82 
126 
148 
426 
98 
246 
46 
6 

217 
18 
63 


12 

13 
386 
316 

62 
188 

44 
4 

476 
388 
99 

97 
26 

934 

21 

52 
49 
27 
92 
3 
8 

e 


2 

9.639 

9.833 


3 
8 

1 

8 
98 
7 
8 
3 
8 
33 
8 
8 
8 

e 

8 

2 

11 
8 

8 
8 
8 

3 
14 

e 

8 


1 
8 
8 
4 
8 
19 

e 

8 
14 
8 

e 

3 
8 


8 

174 
174 


□^S:  C  INSULAR  AREAS  TOTAL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1966. 
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^°"^f?ASiiyC^JiF'??^^?T?£2^.^^l^  AND  OLDER 

LEAVING  THE  EOOCATIONAC  SYSTEM  0UR4NC- THE  1984-85  SCHOOL  YEAR 
BY  HAND  I  CAPPING  CONDITION 

bEAF*8LlNb 


_SIATE 


ACABAUA 

ALASKA. 

ARi  ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

C«NNECtHCUT 

DEtArARE   

PJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII  t 

IDAHO: 

iUiNdis 

tNOlANA 

JOWA, 

KANSAS 

KCNTUPCY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE- 

RARYlANO  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MiNNESOtA 

MISSLSSiPPi 

M  LSSOUR I 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA   

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEfl  JERSEY 
NEH  Mexico 
NFW  V0RK_ 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
0H1P_ 
0KLAH(3UA 
OREGON  ----- 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH  _ 
VERMONt 
SlRGiN^A- 
aiASHINGION. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

mscoNsiN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  --    :    -   -  - 

N0RTHERM_HAR4ANAS 

TRUST-TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  :NDjAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 

59  STATES.  D.C:  ft  P.R. 


-    -    TECHNO-    INTER-  - 

COUNSELING/  TRANS-  LOGICAL  PRETER  IfEADER 
^Jl DANCE     PORTATION    AIDES    SERVICES  SERVICES 
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9 

9 
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3 
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7 
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3 
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DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1066. 
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0 
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0 
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3 
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a 
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0 
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3 


e 
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0 
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a 

a 

a 

a 

b 

47 

92 
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67 
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47 

91 

71 

86 
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mmtn  of  AMticiPATCb  services  MUbcb-SY  CMitbRlM  le-YiAits  an^ 

LCAVIMO  THE  ceUCATIONSL  SYSTEM  DWXKC  THE  1984-65  SCHOOU  YEAR 
BY  HANOICAPPINO  CONDITION 

DEAFHI'  *m 


STATE 


TNAMSITIONAL  -W\ 

tmuormHi  vocaxjonac  ehrcoy- 

_  SERVICES       PtACCMENT  MEI 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

AftiZONA. 

AilXAMSA$ 

CALimtilA 

0QCQ8A00 

CONNECTICUT 

OEUWAIIE 

OJ STRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

PLMIDA 

OEORCIA 

IOA»  _ 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

J01A__ 

KANSAS_ 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAlNCzil 

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MIOIIOANi 

MiNNESOtA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MI:$S0IIRI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  NAirSNIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK_ 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOT;^ 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 
OHEodN  : 
PENNSVLVANIX 
PUERTO  RICO 
RHOOE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUIHDAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

nTAa_ 

VERMONTi 
ViROiNU 
WASMINGTON- 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

ITYOHINO  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 


NORTNERN^JURiANAS 

IROST.TERRlTORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

9f  STATES.  D.C.  «  P.R. 
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X 
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B 
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B 
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i 
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B 
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B 
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B 

2 

19 

B 
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B 
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evalu 
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SERV 


UON   _ 

VH  _  OTHER  ALL  NO  SPECIAL 
CES    SERVICES  SERVICES  SERvjCfS 


4 
8 
B 
-B 
63 
3B 

n 

14 

7 

:b 
129 
12 
B 
B 
_B 
44 
-4 
13 
1 

-B 
32 
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-B 
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B 
B 
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B 

B 

B 

B 

8 

ft 

19 

19 

19 

i 
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8 

i 

B 

B 

B 

22 

8 

1 

1 

1 

i 

13 

8 

i 

i 

7 

B 

8 

8 

B 

B 

B 

B 

_B 

7 

B 

B 

B 

18 

8 

B 

8 

8 

B 

88 

8 

11 

B 

9 

B 
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9 

6 

B 

B 

B 

8 

8 

2 

1 

B 

B 

29 

8 

9 

1 

83 

1 

3 

3 

B 

34 

6 

B 

B 

i 

B 

-B 

8 

2 

2 

2 

B 

22 

e 

IB 

2? 

22 

i 

1S4 

e 

4 

J 

16 

B 

B 

B 

1 

3 

B 

B 

B 

e 

4 

8 

0 

B 

B 

B 
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8 

B 

B 

B 

8 

6 

6 

92 

69 
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9 
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26 

92 

69 

113 

9 

1.276 

26 

U.S.  ft  INSULAR  AREAS  TOTAL  MAY  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  1  STATE  ONLY  REPORTED  A 
TOTAL  FOR  ALL  SERVICES. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 


Table  EF2 

Proportjoh  of  StuJents  16  Years  of  Age  and  Older  Exiting 
the  Edocatibnal  Systeni  in  1984-85  Anticipated  to 
Need  Services  in  the  1985-86  School  Tear 
by  Handicapping  Condi tibna/ 


Nimber  of  :^  . 

-   —  -  Physical/ 

irtjer       services^ ^  cour^eting/  TranspDrti-    techDolog^  Interpreter    Reader       Mental        FaSiiy  indeperxjcnt 

E-nn.    ^nt.cpated  Guidance        tion       ical  Aids     Services    Services    Restoration    Services  Livinj 


Hentelty  Retarded  58,037  168,803  30:5  17.3 
Speech  or  Language 

8<205  9,680  I9.1  3.1 

VisQBtty 

Hendicaffed              1,354  5^395  j^^g  3^_^ 


2-2  .1  1.3  7.7  16.4  I8.4 

;2  ^5  2.3  10.1  6.0 


40.1 


•*         39.6  5.8  18.8  19.4 


Enotionatty 
Oistoi-becl 


22,U4  54,^5  41,7 

teaming  Disabled        90,515        127,282  27.2 


5'°  -1  -2  U.5  32.6  17,9 


1-9  3.1  ;0  1:4  1.7 


OesfBiind  172 


1,155         58.1  56.4         44.2  31.4  27:9 


Other  Health 
Iiif»irecl 

Hard  of  Hearing 
and  Deaf 


Hultitiandicapped  3,098         18.358  54.1 


All  Conditions 


193,156         419,715  30.3 


8/  Anticipated  Services  arc  for  17-22  year  olds. 
O 

ERIC 


5.2  3,3 


Orthopedically 

v.r       «,«  ,,5 


2<.«  47.1  36.6 

'''^        29-^  28-0         17.2  .2  .5  18.1  30.0  32:0 

'''''  ^9'^  11-9         «2.6  43.7         3.3  lO.i  I6.I  17.0 


50,0         47:7  11.6  3.5  25.9  47.4  41.1 


'•2  5-°  1-2  1.5  6.2  13.6  11;4 


Table  EF2 


Proport/JH  of  Sttxjents  16  Years  cf  Ags  and  Older  Exiting 
the  Educational  Systerii  in  i984'85  Anticipated  to 
Need  Services  in  the  1985-86  School  Yoar 
by  Handicapping  Cofxlition^/ 

Transitional  Evaluation 

Residential     Vocational/    fr^loyment  Vocational        Post  of  VR  Other 

Maintenance       Services       Training       Sfrrvices  Placeflient      bmployn>ent     Services  Services 

Nentally  Retarded              13.8              8.3             44.1            27.9  40.0            19.0  36,8  2.0 

Speech  or  Language 

Impaired                         4*0               ,5             16.6             8.4  22.6             5.7  13. D  2.1 

Visually 

Handicapped                    16.4              9.8             47.0            29.9  40.9            15.6  38.1  7.5 

Efiwtiooally 

Disturbed                        5.3              8.4             33.7            17.0  30.7            11.9  26J  .8 

Learning  Disabled              1.8               .6            29.6            14.4  22,3            10.1  16.9  ^  1.0 

drthopedicatly 

Inpaircd                        12.7              4.6            53.0            32.2  41.8            12.6  38.6  3.0 

Deaf-Blind                     45.9            42.4            64.5           53,5  45.9           33.7  57.0  2.5 

Other  Health 

iiipaired                       21-1              8.6            40.8           18.0  39;9            8;4  29:2  *8 

Hard  of  Hearing 

and  Deaf                        13.2              2J             47.5            22.5  43.8            15.4  **2.4  4.0 

Hultihandicapped              35.4            39.1             57.0           44.7  55.6           39.8  37.3  2.5 

All  Conditions                  8.8              4,8             35.3            19.6  30.3            13.4  25.3  1.5 

•y  ^Anticipated  Services  arc  for  17*22  year  olds, 


Table  EGl 


Hvuetn  or  cmilohcn  5-21  years  old  in  need  or  imptoveo  services  by  hand i capping  condition 

S9400L  YEAK 


ALL  CONDITIONS 


STATE 


AtABAUA 

AIA5ICA_ 

Al^lZONA- 

AtKANSAS  - 

CAUrOftNIA 

COLOKACK) 

camEcricuT 

PI  STRICT  Of  COCIMSA 

rCOtJDA 

^OtPlA 

HAHAII 

lOANOi 

luimis 

IHPIAMA 

MUSAS-- 

icEKTuocy. 

tOUlSiAMA 
HAiMt  - 

MASSACHUSETTS 

gINMeSOTA 

Mismsim 

KasSOUIII 
IMIAHA- 
NEP^SKA 
N£VA0A 

wot  NAHPSMIRC 

MCtf  ^SSET 

NCvr  MEXICO 

NE«-*<^-- 

!^TH  CARQCINA 

NOnTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  - 

OKLAHOMA 

g^EOON    11  _ 

PEMNStLVANtA 

MCltrO  KJOD- 

RMoee  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUtH-DAKOTA 

TENNESSCE 

TEXAS 

UTSHi  - 

\rERMOIIT- 

ViHOlNIA 

WASHINGTON 

«CST^1II0INIA 

IrlSOOHSIN 

irroMiNG_  

Al^RjCAN  SAMOA 

l^j^  

NPRTHEkNzMARIANAS 
tRUSt  tERRnORIES 
ViROjN  ISUUiDS    -  — 
(HMt.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

US.  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 

^  STATES.  b.C.  It  l».R. 


>-a  

8-J1  

12^17  - 

__ 18^21  - 

_:  3*21- 

YEARS-OLD 

YEASSiOLD 

YEARSiOLO 

YEARS  OLD 

YEARS_OLI 

1 ,251 

19.968 

16.810 

3. 199 

38.428 

62 

69 

IS 

166 

68S 

4.993 

3.992 

619 

9.889 

178 

1 .982 

1 . 848 

118 

2 . 486 

2.971 

8 

8 

2.112 

9.883 

188 

719 

1 .878 

172 

2. 159 

49 

1.877 

879 

319 

2.116 

1.M2 

9.418 

8.478 

918 

19.886 

9ft 

989 

988 

-9 

1  .124 

99 

982 

945 

78 

1.248 

371 

1 .47? 

232 

2.882 

2,984 

1.688 

2,984 

39a 

7.429 

332 

e84 

386 

178 

1 .412 

143 

* .  189 

2.294 

947 

4.169 

1.387 

16.389 

12.949 

1.441 

31.862 

2.998 

8.867 

18.428 

3.e81 

33.602 

1.888 

1.687 

1.937 

423 

5.453 

199 

398 

393 

7t 

968 

248 

1.829 

1.973 

183 

4.221 

8 

8 

8 

e 

8 

8 

lie 

--8 

8 

-8 

928 

392 

8 

1.280 

6 

48 

94 

-  9 

Its 

6 

677 

1.826 

116 

1.825 

139 

846 

8.249 

868 

9.892 

26 

248 

241 

79 

568 

1.884 

262 
3.144 
1.347 

233 

98 

118 
1.447 
683 
58 
1 .144 
39 
-7 
1 .447 
-  8 
1.412 
937 
389 
929 
2.882 
«7 
3 
127 


98 

32,741 
32.513 


2.892 
6.743 
23.854 
18.574 
892 
3.825 
169 
1.175 
9.223 
2.116 
988 
6,527 
38 
43 
7,376 
8 

738 
4,183 
9.974 
9.98^ 
7.963 
488 
288 
1.831 


992 
169.474 
167.691 


8.719 
6.586 
32.732 
12.718 
899 
2.271 
288 
888 
11.368 
16.834 
359 
7,853 
8 

-68 
4,759 
18 

143 
4.196 

358 
9.989 
7.523 

476 
75 

572 


208 
286.263 
285.488 


966 
938 
4.688 
1.593 
259 
1.588 
32 
58 
1.932 
6.393 

1.488 
-8 
14 

417 
-8 
18 

422 
38 
1 .233 

944 
65 

151 


69 

46.788 
46.969 


18.761 
14,447 
63.610 
25.964 
2.863 
6.796 
683 
2.235 
23.970 
27.226 
988 
16.284 
73 
124 
13.995 
_8 
2.295 
9.860 
6.743 
14.123 
18.112 
1.888 
278 
1 .881 


958 
449.258 
446.141 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOeER  1.  1986. 
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NUMBER  or  CHILDREN  3-21   YEARS  OLD   IN  NEED  Of  ILTROVEO . SERV ICES  BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 

SCHOOL  reXR  19S4-85 


LEARN iNG  biSABLED 


-  - 
--  -3f-5  

-   -  - 
_ .  6-1 1  

-  -   -  - 
_  !2~17 

-  -  -  - 
_  18-21 

-  -  - 
__  3-21 

 :  STaTI  

rEARS  OLD 

YEARS.^LD 

JEARS lOLO 

YEAR S_ OLD 

YEARS  OLC 

iKCABA&A 

56 

3,616 

5,  470 

702 

10.046 

ALASKA. 

_e 

25 

30 

_5 

_  68 

AAi  ZONA 

51 

1  ,663 

2,042 

259 

4,215 

ARKANSAS 

3 

434 

590 

47 

1  ,674 

CAU-EORN  lA 

..— 

COLORADO 

469 

0 

0 

791 

1  .288 

GONNECTf CUT 

■  — 

-  — 

- 

-~ 

— 

DEL AWARE 

62 

266 

365 

93 

726 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

543 

273 

99 

917 

FLORIDA 

16 

3.601 

4,320 

268 

6,2CI5 

(BORGIA 

9 

57 

37 

0 

-74 

HAVA 1 1 

5 

279 

422 

38 

749 

1  DAHO 

— 

_  0 

860 

136 

998 

iuiNdis 

— 

- 

-  " 

— 

-  - 

INDIANA 

26 

259 

710 

46 

?  .843 

IOWA 

e 

_  0 

__0 

0 

8 

KANSAS 

22 

429 

1 ,080 

139 

1  , 598 

KEMTOCK* 

*3 

3,494 

5,279 

493 

9.279 

LOUISIANA 

129 

4,680 

1 1 , 380 

1  ,260 

1 7 . 443 

MAtNE  

346 

264 

311 

160 

1  ,095 

MARYLAND-  

-3 

65 

86 

7 

161 

MASSACHUSETTS 

65 

644 

696 

65 

1  .498 

MICHIOAN 

0 

0 

0 

8 

MINNESOTA 

e 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Mississippi 

124 

170 

0 

294 

MISSOURI 

__0 

0 

0 

._e 

MONTANA 

e 

680 

789 

50 

1  ,358 

NEBRASKA 

0 

0 

4,290 

0 

4,298 

NEVADA. 

5 

87 

115 

23 

232 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

""  — 

-  -■  ■  — 

- 

NEW  JERSEY 

87 

897 

3,877 

463 

5.324 

NEW  HEXJCO 

29 

2,239 

3,274 

235 

5.777 

NEW  YORK 

195 

9,860 

12,328 

962 

22.545 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

44 

3,337 

5,379 

460 

9.228 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

29 

273 

-  484 

92 

669 

OHIO 

— 

2.360 

1.780 

950 

4.958 

OKLAHOMA 

0 

96 

280 

20 

318 

OREGON 

0 

208 

145 

0 

-  333 

PENNSYLVAN 1 A 

1 53 

2  314 

4,663 

487 

7,617 

PUERTO  RICO 

0 

'  0 

1  ,'975 

436 

2!4n 

RHODE  ISLAND 

50 

400 

-  280 

-  0 

658 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

21 

1  ,692 

2,746 

329 

4.988 

SOUTH  UAKOTA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

TENNESSEE 

1 

9 

23 

7 

48 

TEXAS 

273 

3,896 

3,353 

236 

7,768 

UTAH  _ 

0 

0 

0 

a 

_e 

VERMONT 

86 

6 

0 

0 

88 

VlRClNiA- 

119 

1,631 

2.124 

146 

4.222 

hashincion 

-0 

3 , 510 

274 

12 

3,796 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

66 

1  ,804 

2,613 

4V/ 

4,908 

WiSCdNS  i  N 

256 

2,794 

3,979 

364 

7.393 

WYOM 1 nG  

23 

243 

261 

32 

559 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

0 

0 

0 

8 

GUAM 

0 

519 

382 

32 

853 

NORTHERN  HARi ANAS 

TRUSTTERRI TORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

21 

116 

72 

3 

212 

U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS 

2,667 

59,224 

89,125 

10,372 

161 .388 

50  STATES,  D.C.  *  P:R. 

2,646 

58,569 

88.751 

10,337 

168.323 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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Table  EGl 

NUMBER  OF  CMILOREk  3-21  YgARS  OlO  IN  NEED  OF  jiyiPROVEO  SERVICES  BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 

SCHOOC  TEAR  1904-65 

SPEECH  Impaired 


3-5  6-11.  12rV7  18r21  3-21 

STATE  YEARS  OLD    YEARS  OLD    YEARS  OLD    YEARS  OLD    YEARS  OLO 


ALABAMA 

845 

6,232 

969 

56 

8, 187 

ALASKA 

18 

28 

5 

8 

35 

tMX  ZONA- 

326 

1  .316 

788 

4i 

2,389 

ARKANSAS 

184 

346 

36 

1 

487 

€AL  i  FOnN 1 A 

_ 

~ 

.  .r 

COLORADO 

1  .802 

8 

8 

43 

1  . 129 

M)NBECliCUT 

_— 

— « 

DlUApiArC 

78 

251 

66 

8 

389 

ll^9-FR4CT  Or  COLUMBIA 

-  ? 

-41 

36 

27 

186 

FLOR-I  Da 

763 

2,354 

676 

15 

3,889 

GCORGI A 

74 

279 

279 

8 

632 

HAWA4I 

38 

101 

25 

1 

237 

1 OAHQ  

?64 

8 

8 

284 

1 LL 1  NO 1 S 

— ^ 

_  .— 

-■^ 

(NO (ANA 

2*288 

322 

37 

5 

2.964 

iOIVX-  - 

-8 

-8 

8 

8 

8 

KANSAS. 

68 

381 

-61 

38 

332 

rmi  1  if  i  aha 
1  ANA 

1  *223 
1  •  828 

6 .963 
1  . 443 

821 
459 

16 
88 

1 1 ,829 
3.882 

MAINE  

83i 

344 

228 

54 

1 .249 

I4ABVI  Aim 

04 

.82 

-  83 

6 

239 

99 

428 

454 

42 
8 

971 

■  1  («<3  J  UAH  - 

8 

8 

8 

8 

ft!  1  MiirCAT  A 

■ 

_S 

-  -8 

8 

-  -  8 

W 1 99 1 99 1 rr 1 

756 

146 

8 

896 

ill  ccmiB  1 

IM-99UUn  1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

lifWTAIIA 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

MrnvACK A 

VVbDnA9IV  A 

A 

_y 

.0 

8 
8 

_  8 

WC.VAUA  

92 

78 

iiw  UA^iocu  1 

— * 

— 

■  - 

i^CW  vbn9bT 

IB! 

_  618 

268 

.  8 

1.199 

U2 

2 . 703 

1 ,229 

1  38 

4, 284 

NEW  YORK  

568 

1 .349 

289 

8 

2, 176 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

672 

3,890 

653 

16 

4,439 

NORTH  DAKOtA 

ee 

287 

37 

19 

343 

0M40  

8 

8 

8 

8 

OKLAHOMA 

88 

-84 

8 

8 

464 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

lee 

938 

658 

2,717 

166 
226 

8 
4 

916 
3.479 

PUERTO  R J  CO 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

RHODE  iSLAND 

._8 

 8 

8 

e 

8 

SOUTH  CARiSLINA 

648 

2,879 

425 

32 

0 

3.  176 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

8 

8 

8 

8 

TENNESSEE 

...8 

_13 

- 1 

4 

-24 

TEXAS 

994 

2.578 

413 

2 

3,979 

OTAHl  - 

-  8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

VERMONT. 

1 :287 

695 

488 

18 

2,828 

V4RQINIA 

666 

1.259 

955 

IB 

2,898 

K^ASMlNGTON 

185 

1 .613 

14 

8 

1 .732 

VEST-  SJRQINIA 

687 

2,662 

529 

148 

3,938 

WISCONSIN 

1  ,353 

2.656 

384 

14 

4.464^ 

WYOMINQ 

6 

29 

7 

8 

42 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

8 

58 

25 

79 

0JAM    

45 

123 

26 

8 

194 

NORTHERN  MAR  1  ANAS 

TRyST  TERRITORIES 

VIRQIN  ISLANDS   

9UR,  OF  INDIAN  AFrA|Rs 

37 

328 

27 

8 

392 

U.S:  *  INSULAR  AREAS  16,912  49,884  18.938  816  78,878 

58  STATES,  b/c,  i  P.R.       16,438  49,311  18,868  888  7  7,489 


DATA  AS  or  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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Tabic  EG! 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  3-21  YEAAS  OlD  IN. NEED  OF  IMPROVED  SERVICES  BY  HAND jCAPP INC  CONDITION 

SCHOOL  TEAR  1964H59 
MENTALLY  RETARDED 


.  _   .j—a.    .  _ 

1 

1  "y-^i  7 

_  iz^iy. — 

_  _  1  D'^A-l.  __ 

_  _  J?rA  1  -  --  -  - 

STATE 

-  - 

YEARS-6Ln 

YF ARC  ni  n 

YF  A0C-  ni  n 

yfarc  m  n 

^  LABfiXA 

AAV 

_ 

3  ,  V  1  -I 

1  . 894 

13.868 

a 
19 

A 

_5 

_  -5 

AR  i  7nMA 

181 

AOQ 

1  A<1 

J  49 

ZV1 

0*97 

»a7 

37 

A9^ 

O  /  1 

47 

71  a 

COLORADO 

936 

A 

_  V 

0 

1194 

'  •  i  aJL 

~ 

9'9 

aZ 

-69 

1 

-32 

396 

9A 
A^ 

9A^ 
A90 

1  «<l 

1 

-1  A^ 

AAA 

1 38 

O  /  V 

1  ^Afi 

1  .  JQQ 

4JP 

9  flta K 

GCOfiG  i  A 

g 

68 

-  4 

1  AA 

HAWA 1 1 

•9 

a9 

%  A 

-24 

49 

-95 

1 DAHO  

0 

A7  1 

AAA 

r?? 

1 LL 1 NOl S 

1 ND 1  ANA 

1  9*1 

■  A9 

tttkA 

OAK 

A ,  693 

IOWA 

-  0 

0 

 A 

"  8 

8 

KANSAS 

49 

iii 

—  -©+ 

Aa9 

i  77 

7iA 

KENTUCKY 

66 

2  699 

*5  ■  ?77 

681 

O  01TB 
V  .  V^O 

LOU4S 1 AMA 

676 

9  OaO 

1  7t^ 

St    1  IK 

O.I  35 

MA4NE 

389 

91  a 

A  1  W 

9a 
»4 

'26 

^7 

on 

68 

a9 

162 

3 1 

30/ 

4t8 

3d 

895 
8 

A 

A 

8 

-  9 

— o 

8 

-8 

42 

38 

7 

7n 

79 

A 

W 

A 

8 

_  :  8 

HONTAIIA 

A 

g 

9aa 

iSA 

9Aa 

-  AOq 

NEBRASKA 

A 

W 

A 

A  .  J 

90Q 

3 .889 

NEVADA- 

3 

19 

NEW  HAMPSH  i  RE 

MEW  JERSEY 

-46 

4911 

9aQ 

7i(i7 

NEW  MEXICO 

36 

!99  f- 

_  P29 

Aa9 
5Ba 

J . 322 

NgW-¥bRK- - 

337 

1  943 

3  486 

1  249 

o .  y  J9 

NORTH  CAROr I NA 

A  «  1 

A   1  flifi 

*  7Aft 

f  ,  Za3 

NORTH  DAlfOTA 

_  /3f 

109 

nfk 

4-1-1 

OH^  0 

KAa 
QUO 

1  dA 

988 

OKLAHCiiA 

8 

1e 

78 

18 

98 

OREGON   

8 

8 

-  t25 

-58 

583 

PENNSYLVANIA 

331 

2.431 

3,787 

828 

7.369 

PUERTO  R^ CO 

8 

8 

9.797 

3.823 

12,822 

RHODE  ISLAND 

8 

_:e 

-  j89 

-  8 

468 

SOUTH  CARDLINA 

385 

1.532 

2.866 
8 

941 

5.744 
8 

SOUtH  OAKDTA 

8 

8 

8 

TENNESSEE 

8 

-15 

42 

2 

29 

TE^ 

63 

382 

495 

184 
8 

1  :e49 

UtAH 

8 

e 

8 

e 

VERMONT 

t% 

8 

-  8 

81 

VlRCIMIA 

58 

579 

288 

1 .487 

WASH  1 NCTON 

269 

418 

-  .24 

6 

717 

WEST  VIRCINIA 

188 

786 

1 .989 

514 

3,389 

WISCONSIN 

283 

906 

1.438 

394 

2,933 

WYOMING 

3 

ia 

44 

19 

84 

AMERICAN  SAJylOA 

8 

0 

8 

e 

GUAa  .1 

49 

285 

181 

98 

685 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

V4RGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAI 

IRS 

14 

43 

43 

56 

138 

U.S.  &  INSULAR  AREAS 

4,496 

23.388 

54.163 

1^.236 

98,297 

56  STATES.  D.C.  k  P. 

,R. 

4.433 

23.868 

93.957 

16.184 

97.554 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  198S. 
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Table  EGl 

NUUBEil  or  OflLOKEN  3-21  TEAKS  OLO  \H  NEn  Of  lihlPRbVEO  SERvicES  BY  HANPiCAPPiNC  CONDITION 

SCHOOt  YEAR  1984-85 
DiOTlbNALLY  biSTURBEp 


_   _  _  __e^l1  __  12^17  18^21  3^21 

STAJC  YEARS  OLO    YEARS  PL 0    YcARS  OLO    YEARSjlOLD    YEARS  OLO 


ACABABA 

32 

1  ,187 

1.668 

299 

3,366 

ALASKA 

19 

19 

_39 

9 

68 

ARIZONA 

12 

688 

962 

84 

1.326 

ARKANSAS 

1 

18 

12 

i 

24 

CAJ^JFORNIA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

COLORADO 

98 

8 

8 

346 

436 

00NNECT4^aiT 

— 

- 

— 

— 

-  — 

DCLAMSRE 

7 

166 

426 

42 

643 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

t 

166 

114 

26 

_  386 

FL0R4bA 

39 

2,329 

1.999 

148 

4.467 

KORGIA 

9 

S7 

5? 

8 

123 

HAWAII 

1 

16 

38 

3 

98 

IDAHa 

67 

148 

IS 

291 

ILLINOIS 

-— 

-  -  — 

— 

INDIANA 

IB 

268 

443 

33 

794 

IOWA 

.i 

8 

l_8 

8 

8 

KAtiSAS 

19 

196 

987 

142 

948 

KEMTOOCY 

7 

497 

732 

32 

4.178 

L04I1SIANA 

#1 

929 

2,222 

212 

3.488 

24B 

387 

211 

81 

339 

MARYLAND  

-B 

5 

9 

2 

12 

filASSACNOSETTS 

33 

298 

278 

25 

576 

MICHIGAN 

i 

8 

8 

8 

8 

MINNCSdtA 

e 

B 

8 

8 

8 

Mississippi 

-1 

3 

8 

--4 

MISSOURI 

3 

3B 

49 

9 

188 

MONTANA 

8 

48 

88 

8 

128 

NCniASKA 

8 

798 

1  .295 

8 

2.891 

NOOUJ*.-  __ 

B 

91 

9S 

28 

126 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

nm  OCRSEY 

2? 

138 

1 , 639 

185 

1  . 969 

NEW  MEXICO 

--8 

766 

-  996 

79 

4.891 

NEW  YORIC 

469 

9,642 

18,633 

1  .216 

17.996 

NORtH  d^ROLiHA 

17 

1  ,871 

1 .981 

81 

2.798 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

14 

81 

1S4 

34 

283 

91  JO  

38 

98 

48 

128 

OKLAHOMA 

i 

l2 

16 

2 

28 

OlibWVl  

-8 

292 

288 

8 

492 

P£NNSYL«AHiA 

178 

1 .228 

2.821 

314 

3.738 

PUERTO  RICO 

78 

464 

919 

168 

1  .229 

RHODE  ISLAND 

8 

188 

98 

8 

198 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

24 

764 

779 

128 

1  .787 

SOUIHOAKOTA 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

TENNESSEE 

8 

2 

21 

4 

27 

TEXAS 

2 

179 

197 

7 

361 

UTAa_ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

VERMONT 

3 

8 

8 

8 

__3 

VIRGINIA 

18 

288 

362 

29 

697 

NASHINOTON-  - 

-8 

289 

-23 

18 

242 

NCST  VtKQINIA 

22 

426 

579 

21 

1.893 

Wi^SOONSlN 

119 

899 

1.931 

129 

2.674 

VYOHINO  1 

13 

96 

128 

-8 

14 

243 
8 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

8 

8 

OUAM  = 

8 

33 

16 

6 

49 

NORTHERN  HARiANAS 

TRUST_TERR1T0RIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

mm.  or  Indian  ArrAiRS 

7 

74 

1^ 

148 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 

1  .938 

28.766 

32.689 

3,987 

58.988 

SB  STATES,  D.c.  1^  p:r: 

1,931 

28.659 

32.629 

3.976 

58.791 

DATA  AS  OF  OCToeeR  1.  1986. 
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o 
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Table  EGl 


NUMBER  or  CHICDREN  3-21  YEARS  OlD  IN  N»P  OP  lyPROVED  SERVICES  BY  HAHOICAPpInC  CONDITION 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1964-69 


HARD  OF  HEARING  It  OEAF 


ALAiABA 

ALASKA. 

ARJIOHA 

ARKANSAS 

CAU^ORNIA 

COtORAOO 

OMNEGTlCUt 

OEUHARE   

DISTRICT  OF  COLQH0IA 

FLORIDA 
KORSIA 
MAHlLI 

IOAH& 

lUlNOlS 

INOIANA 

JOWAi 

KANSAS 

KENTOKY 

COaiSlANA 

MAlNEzil  _ 

UARVLANO  

HASSACHUSCTTS 
NICHieAN 
MINNCSOtA 
BlSSmiPPI 

mssouRi 

MONTANA 
NEiRASKA 

NE»AO*._  __ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  BEXiCO 
NEW  YORK 
NORtH  CAiieOLiNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO  

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSTLSANiA 

PUERTO  RICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOQTH  CAROLINA 

SOyniDAKOTA 

TENNCSSCE 

TEXAS 

UJAtt_ 

VCRMONT- 

WROIN+A- 

■ASMINOtOM- 

WCST_  VritQiMIA 

Wl SCONS  I N 

WYOMING^  ^ 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GUAM  

NORTNCRN-HAR^ANAS 

TRy$T_TERRlTQRlES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BQR.  or  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

56  STATES.  DC.  «  PR. 


 J-  ^ 

YEARS  OLD 

28 

-8 
22 
5 

63 

6 

-6 
1« 

3 

3 


136 
9 

9 
13 
232 
46 
4 
3 
9 
A 

• 

-9 
52 
9 

I 
-4 
93 
152 

9 

2 
■-9 

ii 

69 
9 

2\ 
29 
.J 
39 

• 
.5 
12 
=9 
36 
45 
21 

3 

2 


2 

1.263 
1.251 


6-11 
YEARS  OLD 

156 
2 
49 

12 


1 

X2 
65 
28 
8 
8 

28 
8 
83 
122 
367 
98 
13 
26 
8 
9 
8 
8 
1 
8 
1 

29 
99 
239 
363 
17 
8 
8 
■8 
226 
289 
8 
99 
18 
_8 
96 
8 
-8 
42 
19 
84 
99 
86 
8 
9 


9 

2.613 
2.799 


12-17 
YEARS  OLD 

141 
-4 
39 

n 

8 

3 
28 
41 
28 
12 

8 

27 
-  -8 
142 

66 
464 

88 

13 

28 
8 
9 

i 

9 

-« 
198 


ZX 
66 
386 
349 
12 
8 
8 

_e 

339 
866 
.8 
77 
8 
2 
44 
8 
-8 
94 
7 

138 
6t 
33 
8 
9 


18-21 
YEARS  OLD 


3-21 
YEARS  OLD 


8 

3.765 
3.796 


39 

368 

8 

6 

% 

itj 

3 

31 

. 

65 

. 

168 

8 

_4 

9 

32 

14^ 

136 

2 

49 

6 

20 

8 

8 

-  — 
18 

- 

187 

-8 

-  8 

28 

258 

22 

243 

105 

1 .266 

18 

232 

2 

32 

Z 

5ft 

8 

9 

9 

i 

9 

9 

_8 

8 

-11 

34 

284 

18 

9 

-88 

48 

231 

132 

766 

97 

957 

4 

42 

8 

8 

8 

2 

-  -8 

-8 

132 

781 

121 

2.336 

-8 

8 

16 

269 

8 

38 

2 

IB 

198 

8 

9 

113 

1 

23 

57 

389 

15 

228 

8 

148 

3 

7 

32 

8 

7 

2.892 
2.869 


9.933 
9.691 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1966. 


Tabic  EGl 


NDMBEH  OF  CNICOKEN  5-21  YEARS  OLD  IN  NEED  OF  iMPROVEO. SERVICES  BY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 

SCHOOL  YEAR 


MULT 

1  HANOI  CAPPED 

-  - 
_  3-5 

_  _  O^j  1_  _.  ._ 

-  -  1Zt-17  

--  -- 
_  18-21 

-  --  - 
3-21 

STATt 

YEARS  OLD 

.YEAR Si OLD 

YEARS  OL 

58 

236 

73 

665 

ALASKA. 

.9 

.V 

8 

8 

26 

i  a  V 

/  Q 

22 

231 

AKICAMSAS 

7 

1  <9 

B 
V 

1 

30 

CAUi^ORNIA 

.. 

..i: 

.  _"r 

COLORADO 

535 

A 

o 

a 

V 

166 

783 

OONMCCTlOJt 

— 

DCPmiRE 

-B 

-  <i 

« 

1 

.9 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1  a 
•  • 

3S 

6 

76 

FLORIDA 

— 

— 

— 

CCORCIA 

B 

a 

-  V 

0 

8 

-8 

HAWAI 1 

5 

7 

1 

23 

iOAMO 

a 
V 

a 

8 

e 

ILLINOIS 

_ 

INDIANA 

95 

9<1 

26 

7 

1 1^ 

iOWA 

65 

91S 
&  1  o 

126 

435 

KANSAS 

6 

--S 

-  28 

24 

63 

KCNTDCKY- 

18 

2t2 

1 47 

48 

425 

LOUISIANA 

19B 

235 

347 

221 

993 

IIA+NC 

1 11 

81 

61 

345 

HARTPWO  - 

66 

68 

66 

28 

216 

MASSACHUSETTS 

5 

43 

4 

92 

MICHIGAN 

B 

a 
V 

8 

8 

HIHtiCSOTA- 

6 

0 

B 

8 

MlSSrSSIPPI 

2 

8 

.2 

MISSOURI 

3 

8 

15 

MONTANA 

6 

26 

3B 

6 

61 

NEBRASKA 

6 

g 

0 

8 

8 

NEVADA 

2 

5 

e 

1 

8 

NEW  HAMPSHiRE 

-  - 

NEW  OCRSE? 

77  J 

134 

222 

58 

1  .185 

MEW  ICXJCO 

16 

236 

246 

29 

527 

NEW  YORK 

766 

1,318 

1 , 378 

482 

3  ,944 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

46 

238 

311 

IBS 

692 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

33 

18 

19 

.._6 

68 

OHIO 

128 

1 96 

488 

716 

C4{LAHdMA 

8 

2 

0 

8 

1 8 

OREGON  

B 

0 

8 

-8 

_8 

PENNSYLVANIA 

26 

55 

62 

58 

181 

PUERTO  RICO 

129 

691 

1  ,834 

827 

2,  861 

RHODE  iSLAND 

8 

8 

8 

6 

0 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

23 

39 

16 

61 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

9 

12 

8 

8 

21 

TENNESSEE 

-B 

3 

-B 

B 

3 

UIAS 

21 

56 

29 

5 

113 

UTAH 

.8 

a 

8 

8 

VERMONT 

8 

-8 

8 

8 

VIRGINiA 

47 

62 

71 

24 

284 

8ASHINQI0H 

38 

5 

1 

3€ 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

8 

8 

8 

8 

W4^SC0NSIN 

41 

63 

37 

IS 

156 

WYOMING  

8 

3 

8 

4 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

8 

8 

8 

GUAM  

47 

26 

10 

186 

NORTHERN  HARiANAS 

TRUST_TERR1T0RIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

bur:  of   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

7 

16 

12 

B 

35 

U.S.  ft  INSULAR  AREAS 

3,111 

4,676 

4,843 

2,836 

15.466 

se  STATES,  D.c:  ft  p:r. 

3,869 

4.615 

4,883 

2,828 

15.327 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1968. 
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NUM8EK  Of  CHIlWrri*  3-21  YtfJiS  OLD  iH  MClb  OF  IMPPtOVCO  SCPTVICES  BY  MAMOiCAPPINC  CONDITION 

SCHOOC  YCAK  1964-69 
ditHdPCDiCAUY  IMPAiKCO 


STATC 


W  6-11  12-17 

YtAHS  OLD    YtAHS  010    YEAHS  OLD 


16-21 
YtAMS  OLD 


3-21 
YEARS  OLD 


ALABAHA 

AtASXA_ 

AKiZONA- 

AUKANSAS 

CAtlfOKNIA 

00L09A00 

00IINCCT4CUT 

KtAHARC 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

^ORI^IA 

HAWA.LI 

IDAHO: 

ilLINdlS 

INDIANA 

jOfA_ 

KANiAS 

KdiTUOCY- 

LOaiSIANA 

yAtNC- 

MARYLAND  - 

MASSACtiaSCTTS 

MieHtOAN. 

MiNNCSdTA 

HISSiSSIPFI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA^  U 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NC9  ^RS^^ 

NEW  MUJCO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

CM^ANOMA 
ORt^  

pei(i«^YiyAM  I A 

PUERTO  R^GO 
RHODE  iSLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
t£NN£$$EE 
TEVAS 
UTAH  -_- 
VtRUbNT 
yiRCINXA  - 
WASHINGTON. 
WESt  VIRGINIA 
WiSCONSIN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 


NORTHERMMAR IJU4AS 

TRUSTzTERRiTORIES 

ViRC IN  ISLANDS 

BDR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  *  Insular  areas 

96  STATES.  D.C.  *  P.R. 


11 
6 

32 
9 

166 

ft 

2 
38 

2 
7 


ii 
247 

i 

16 
149 
146 
3t 
3 
9 
9 

i 

-6 
99 
9 

7 
t4 
297 
29 

9 

X 
.  .9 
112 
139 

-9 
28 

9 
-9 
32 

6 
22 
12 
19 
36 
42 

9 

9 

9 


2 

1.819 
1,696 


t69 

127 

26 

331 

-f 

9 

9 

197 

58 

1 

1D9 

2 

§ 

14 

§ 

62 

248 

21 

3 

99 

V 

.9 

_2 

-22 

1  iJS 

68 

39 

274 

1  o 

i-H 

19 

41 

19 

2 

47 

0 

9 

22 

4 

96 

446 

399 

42 

1  ,937 

— o 

3 

9 

29 

_  Q9 

82 

9 

186 

162 

297 

43 

992 

■911 

391 

19 

643 

16 

19 

7 

79 

29 

22 

2 

47 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

2 

1 

4 

^0 

9 

9 

J9 

.-9 

9 

21 

99 

29 

9 

129 

§ 

9 

9 

24 

61 

19 

111 

299 

99 

19 

319 

296 

238 

47 

746 

136 

199 

16 

281 

19 

2 

49 

75 

25 

19 

119 

9 

-9 

9 

1 

29 

29 

9 

99 

121 

159 

-88 

-  451 

t44 

727 

1  ,214 

2,229 

3 

9 

9 

9 

64 

69 

16 

177 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

_9 

9 

9 

77 

191 

39 

245 

9 

9 

9 

9 

-9 

9 

9 

22 

T7 

23 

3 

55 

09 

1 

9 

76 

199 

83 

29 

255 

71 

37 

6 

12 

9 

9 

9 

V9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

4 

3 

24 

8 

8 

9 

10 

.932 

3.999 

1  ,749 

9.359 

.916 

3.999 

1  ,737 

9.316 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOeER  1.  IMS- 
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632 


Table  EG! 


NIMEK  Of  CHlLOtCN  5-21  YtMS  OtO  IN  NEED  OF  ll#lk)VCp  SEHVICES  BY  HilHMCAPPiNG  (XNOITION 

S(^bOL  YEAX  1904-89 


STATE 


OT»«|l  HCALTH  lUPAIKEO 

«  6-11  12-17 

YCAliS  OtO    YEARS  OLO    YEARS  OLD 


16-21 
YEARS  OLD 


YEARS  OLD 


SP^SKA 

ARIZONA. 

ARKANSAS 

CALi^ORNlA 

OQtORAOO 

CONNECT  I CUT 

DELAHARi  -   

DJ STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEOROIA 

MAKAil 

IDA»  _ 

ILLINOIS 

INOIANA 

JOHA- 

KANSAS. 

KENtUGKY 

LOOI^IANA 

MAINE.. 

MARYLAND 

BASSA^lUSETtS 

MI^OAtt- 

MINNCSOTA 

MISSiSSIFFi 

MISSOURI 

MON_TANA_ 

NEBRASKA 

NESAOA^  --  

NEW  HAMFSMIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  HEjCf  CO 

NEW  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH  JO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
FENttSYLVANiA 
FUERTO  RICO 

RHbOE  Island 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH. DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

0IAR_ 

VERMONTi 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMINa   -  1- 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  ^ 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

TRaST_TERRlTORlES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFaIrS 

U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS 

96  STATES.  DiC  it  F.R. 


2 

1 16 

146 

39 

292 

-B 

-6 

6 

6 

B 

132 

169 

9 

319 

• 

4 

3 

B 

12 

- 

M 
W 

- 
6 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

:B 

42 

2 
16 

6 

13 

2 
41 

B 

24 

23 

3 

86 

B 

lb 

16 

1 

37 

6 

6 

B 

B 

B 

i 

B 

0 

— 

— 

i 
1 

B 

6 

- 

— 

4 

-2 

-5 

6 

ii 

-B 

42 

97 

_8 

116 

47 

169 

161 

18 

331 

BB 

76 

167 

17 

294 

14 

16 

19 

1 

93 

3 

29 

26 

3 

99 

B 

6 

6 

6 

6 

B 

B 

6 

6 

6 

i 

6 

6 

B 

1 

B 

6 

6 

B 

B 

1 

1 

6 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 

.6 

.6 

6 

4 

•? 

— 

— 

B 

11 

46 

6 

63 

7 

26 

29 

1 

69 

447 

3.663 

3.873 

484 

7.687 

31 

136 

161 

16 

276 

2 

16 

A 

0 

1 4 

B 

6 

6 

6 

--6 

V 

i 

B 

129 

6 

129 

2U 

17B 

34i 

379 

1.161 

.B 

-B 

6 

6 

6 

11 

26 

9 

9 

49 

B 

6 

6 

6 

6 

B 

1 

-6 

1 

22 

122 

166 

256 

B 

B 

6 

6 

3 

B 

i 

3 

-2 

.S 

12 

23 

-e 

119 

1 

126 

17 

43^ 

76 

29 

163 

19 

36 

41 

6 

98 

B 

6 

1 

6 

A 

B 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1 

6 

6 

3 

7 

6 

6 

11 

1.061 

4.364 

9.449 

1.637 

11.891 

992 

4.399 

9.449 

1.637 

11.837 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOeER  1.  1988. 
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Table  EGl 

NUUBZII  or  CHlCDtEN  3-21  YEAKS  OLD  IN  NEED  OF  lttf>IK)VCD  SEKVlCCS  BY  HAHDICAPPINC  CONUI  ' 

SCHOOL  YEAfI  1964^9 


VISUALLY  NAMDt CAPPED 


_  . 

 3*9  

—  1  

1  1 

_.    J  O^A-l.  -. 

X— 9l 

_.  J^A  1  .  .. 

 SIAIE—  

YEARS  OLD 

TEAI<S_9LI? 

TtAR>_6LD 

•  LAn$ . 



ALAPAiiA 

7 

7K 

« 1 

1 11 A 

1 

SCASKA- 

-A 

V 

6 

A 

_  c 

AKI ZOCIA  : 

£f 

A 
V 

f  O 

AMCANSAS 

3 

♦ 

9 

0 

1  A 

CALXrOWIIA 

OdkOSAOO  ... 

32 

I 

0 

9A 
aV 

<(9 
9a 

f^MiMff^T  1  MIT 

PELWAWC  -  .  - . 

■ 

--• 

V 

<■ 

X 

9ft 
a9 

DJSIRJ-CT  Or  COCCWBIA 

1 

Z.i 

_2 

A 

911 
AO 

tLp^XpA 

4 

1 

Z9 

9Q 
aV 

A 
V 

99 

OEOltOIA 

• 

1 

1  * 

«B 
»• 

-1 

93 
AW 

HAWAII 

1 

« 

4 

1 

A 

II 

V 

0 

A 
V 

A 
V 

1 LL 1 NO 1 S 

INOlAiiA 

m 

• 

0 

*% 
A 

1 9 

JOiiA_i 

t 

_1 

"  0 

"  0 

.  A 
V 

KAIOAS 

t 

zo 

«  k 

t3 

A9 

-  m 
-9 

1 

«  1 

7X 

-  *0 

1  9 

1  A 

1 72 

(.001^1  AHA 

39 

1  4a 

Z99 

Ail 
43 

A  3D 

MAf  PC 

ZV 

Oa 

A 

O 

oo 

MAHTL^NII  

z 

•  • 

V 

B 

V 

A 

AA^MTMC  T  T  C 

■WSSACWw  1  15 

z 

1  J. 

1  9 

1  A 

« 

J. 

98 

AS 

ftj  1  MA  1 AAM 

V 

V 

V 

A 
V 

U  i  IMiV<flt  A 
■  1  IW^W  1  ^—  - 

i 

i 

W 

0 

tl  1  Ctt  1  Ctt  1  1 
■  1  «>-l->9 1  rr  1 

• 

J. 

* 

A 
V 

1 

B 

! 

W 

A 
V 

• 

B 

V 

-  0 

NEMIASKA 

Z-* 

■ 

66 

Q3 

IKiMM  

■ 

• 

J. 

■ 

■I 

A 

.  H 

* 

-» 

—  / 

37 

fi 

99 

M 
W 

16 

49 

new  TuvfK 

«/4 

9A^ 
a90 

917 

I 
t 

All 

35 

9 
« 

110 

• 

J. 

■/ 

A 

1  o 

1  V 

AMI  A 

V 

W 

A 
V 

1 

A 

.  0 

WiCfAJVi  

— ■ 

1  w 

A 
-  • 

1  an 
1  vo 

KIMYCyANIA 

22 

137 

108 

47 

310 

HJEHYO  KiOO 

7t 

196 

77t 

1  .227 

2.226 

KMOOC  iSLAMd 

i 

-• 

-0 

0 

0 

SOQTM  CAKH.INA 

11 

37 

23 

9 

78 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

e 

t4 

TENNCSSEE 

• 

-• 

1 

0 

4 

TEXAS 

s 

32 

23 

X 

63 

UTAIt_ 

i 

-• 

0 

0 

0 

VERMONT 

3 

39 

39 

0 

73 

ViUdlNlA 

9 

10 

23 

2 

40 

ftAStftNOlQM. 

1 

0 

1 

NEST  VtRCIHtA 

27 

61 

73 

18 

179 

«^I^SOdNSiH 

10 

33 

29 

3 

71 

WYOIitNO 

i 

2 

2 

0 

4 

• 

6 

0 

0 

bUAM 

• 

9 

9 

0 

10 

NOHTHEKN-iiAlliANAS 

TKQST_TEimiTOfflES 

VIMIN  ISLANDS 

OP  iNDiAH  AFFAiKS 

1 

6 

4 

2 

13 

U.S.  It  Ihsular  aiieas 

433 

1,271 

2.038 

1  .999 

9.297 

M  STATES,  D.C.  «  P.K. 

432 

1  .260 

2.029 

1.993 

9.274 

CkATA  AS  Of  OCTOBCK  1.  1066. 
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Table  EG! 

HUMBEH  or  CHILDREN  Wl  YCA«S  OtO  IN  NCCO  OF  IMPWVED  SCl^VICCS  BY  HAND  I  CAPPING  CONDITION 

SCHOOL  TEAK  1964*-«9 
DCAF-BtlWD 


SJATC 


AiA8AAIA 
ALASKAi 
jmZOHA- 
ASKAMSAS  - 
MtfOnNlA 

cOLdfiAeo 

OONNCCXlCtlT 
OCtAWAIfC 

OlSTRjct  or  OOLUMaiA 

rxou^DA 
ocoteiA 

NAWAII 

IDAHO 

iu.ii<ojs 

INDIANA 

iOllA 

KANSAS- - 

KCNTUC|(t_ 

iOU4$lANA 

tttlNC  — 

MAltYLAIlP 

MASSAeHUStTTS 

HIQUGAN 

MINNCSOTA- 

MISSISSI^I 

liUSOimi 

MONIANA- 

MCMASM 

mm  HAHPSMIKC 

NCf  ^rnstr 
NEIV  igr  t  voo 

NCMTH  CARINA 

NOKTH  DAKOTA 

OMJC 

0|Ck*H:7e4A 

OH£Cr.rJ 

Kiili$YLVAN4A 

roCNJO  IIJCO_ 

KHODC  ISLAND 

SOUfH  CAl^lNA 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

TENNCSSCE 

TEXAS 

OJAH^- 

yCRMONT. 

viuqinia 
hashincton 
hcst  jtjkginia 
wisconsin 
iProMiNa  - 

MCAICAN  OaOA 


_  3-5  - 
YEAHS  OLD 

24 

2 

ie 
i 

2 
i 


J 

2 
• 

4 
i 

i 


NOKTHCRN  MAIt^ANAS 
most  TMHUOllicS 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  or  INDIAN  AFrAINS 

U.S.  «  INSULAR  AREAS 

M  STATES.  D.C.  It  P.R. 


i 

• 

23 
4 

1 

i 
a 
If 
• 

f 

i 

1 

i 
1 

i 
i 


tti 


•-11 

YEARS  OLD 

1 
• 

1 
2 


0 
1 
1 
• 
i 
f 

X 

i 

0 

s 

2 
2 

i 


• 

7 
24 
6 
i 

i 
• 
i 

14 

i 

i 

1 
i 

i 

6 
2 
1 
• 

1 


84 

83 


12-17 
YEARS  OLD 

9 

i 

2 

1 


6 

1 

i 

12 
3 
• 

2 

i 


-• 

13 
38 
16 

i 
i 

14 

i 
• 

i 
i 
• 

i 
• 

3 
1 
8 
• 

1 


8 

124 
123 


18-21 
YEARS  OLD 


2 
8 

X 
8 

ii 
i 

8 
i 


1 

i 

8 

i 
i 


8 
2 
91 
4 
2 
8 
8 
8 
9 

a 

8 

a 

6 
8 

1 

a 

8 
8 
9 
6 

1 

8 


8 

119 
112 


3-21 
YEARS  OLD 

12 

a 

28 
9 


.8 
24 

I 

a 

1 

8 

2 
8 
2 
.8 
28 
1# 
8 
4 

e 
9 

^ 

8 


e 

22 
136 
34 

8 

e 

8 

43 
8 
8 

1 


3 
8 
fi 
8 
8 
17 
4 
1 

8 
9 


8 

424 
419 


DATA  AS  or  OCTOMR  1,  1966. 
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ESTiMATCO  tesiOENT  PCPUlAnOHS 
9Y  St  Ate  Foil  «1  YEAK  OLPS 


StATE 


ACABAliA 

ALASKA 

AKIZONA 

AKKAIISAS  - 

CALIJ^OHNIA 

COLOHAOO 

CONNCCUCUT 

DELAWARE 

DHSTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLOIIiDA 

CEOeCIA 

HAWA 1 1 

lOANd- 

ILLINOIS 

i  Ml  ANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS- - 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISIANA 

IIAiHE  - 

MARYLAND..  _ 

MASSAOiySETTS 

MjCH4GAN 

MINNESOTA^ 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONIANA- 

NEeHASKA 

NEVADA  

HEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK- - 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  - 
OKCANQHA 
OREGON    iz  _ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  R J CO 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOOTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
OYAHl  - 
VERMONT. 
yiROlHIAil 
WASHINCTON 
WEST-JVJRCINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AKRICAN  SAMOA 

CUAM    1  II 

NORTHERN  MAR i ANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


197B-77 

1.276.iit 
171  .fM 

7.m.iii 

l.m.iM 
299. iif 
227. Mf 
2.925.9«i 
1.778. CM 
32I.9GG 

9.M2.CM 
1.694.— 
•7t.9GG 

-  799. 
1.191. Bit 
1.444.BBB 

96B.BiB 
1.492. Bit 
1.B3B.BBB 
9.267.B99 
1.999.BM 
B92,BB9 
1. 997. BBB 
269. BBB 
92B.fliB 
211. BBB 

-  291. BB9 
2.3ftB.BiB 

447. BBB 
9.B14.BBf 
1.B93.BiB 
29B.BB9 
9. 697. BBB 
BBB  »BBB 


9.799. 


1.B39.^ 
24}. BBB 
1.413. BBB 
4.44B.BBB 
491. BBB 
16B.BBB 
..794. BBB 
1.217.iiB 
592 .9B9 
1.B13. BBB 
139. BBB 


-NUMDER- 


1BB4-B9 

1.2B9.BBB 
16B.BBB 
BB3.BBB 
BBB. BBB 

7. 149. BBB 
B2B.BBB 
B9B.BBB 
177.BBI 
197. BBB 

2. 729. BBB 

1.BB7.BBB 
912. BBB 

-  327. BBB 
3. 391. BBB 
1. BBB. BBB 

841. BBB 

-  7BB.BBB 
1.126.998 
1.434.888 

-  339. BBB 
1.228. BBB 
1.978.888 
2. 743. BBB 
1.218.889 

848. 898 
1.436.888 
244.888 
474.868 
291.888 

-  278. BM 
2.898.866 

497.886 
4.884. 888 
1.769.866 

286.866 
9. 193. BBB 


CHANCE  In 
NUMBER-* 


749.888 

3.217.886 

288.^ 
1.821.888 

216.888 
1.369.866 
4.893.888 

822.866 

196.866 
1.828.866 
1.236.886 

969.666 
1.483.668 

846.686 


1889-^6 

1.213.966 
178.866 
817.688 
888.666 
7.266.666 
818.668 
844.688 
179.889 
141.999 
2.797.989 
1.816.669 
388.888 
333.689 
3.316.666 
1.633.869 
899.886 
886.888 
1.119.866 
1.427.868 
992.888 
1.216.666 
1.993.688 
2.711.8H 
1 .213.688 
898.888 
1.422.888 
249.888 
468.968 
297.888 

-  278.888 
2.663.866 

463.866 
4.819.BB8 
1.776.666 

286.888 
9.m.6B6 

887.686 

747.888 
3. 177. BBB 

293.m 
1.814.888 

-  214.888 
1.396.669 
4.886.888 

689.888 

193.889 
1.661.886 
1.241.668 

967.686 
1.391.888 

162.888 


1969-^  ^ 

197^77 

-63.669 
-1 .689 
128.889 
^.666 
199.669 
19.989 
^177.966 
-38.889 
-66.968 
232.669 
32.969 
-12.868 
36.888 
^6.666 
^221 .689 
^197.888 
^7.868 
^.889 
-17,999 
^36.868 
^221.966 
^97.999 
^$6,889 
^186.688 
_-32.888 
^165.688 
-^28.866 
^8.888 
28.888 
^.869 
^399.869 
16.668 
^88.869 
^197,966 
'-24.969 
<-992.999 
61.866 
^.888 
•416.  BBB 

^9.888 
'-21.888 
^27.888 
•49.868 
898.888 
124.888 
'-19.666 
-^153.668 
29.888 
^28.688 
-^222.888 
26.868 


1989-66 
1884-89 

9.896 
2.888 
24.888 
«^1.669 
99.999 
-19.998 
-6.868 
-2.886 
-16.888 
91.888 
_3.669 
-9.999 
16. 898 
-99.696 
-27.898 
-8.898 
^.888 
-19.888 
-7.888 
«6.888 
-12.696 
-43.898 
-92.898 
-6.999 
2.999 
-14.999 
1.988 
_-?.888 
-14.888 

 8 

13.686 
6.688 
-79.868 
-23.999 
-  --9 
-48.899 
-t.969 
-2.999 
-48.888 

^.688 
-7.888 
-2.888 

-11.888 
49.888 

-17.889 
-3.868 

-19.868 
9.689 
-2.889 

-12.669 
-476.888 


PE.RCCMT 
CHAN^- 
-IN  NUM8ER- 


U.S.  *  INSULAR  AREAS  72.762.888  68.694.888  67.877.888  -4.999.999  -617.999 
91  STATES.  d.C.  8  P.R.  72.782.9N  68.694.999  67.877.888  -4.919.888  -817.889 


1999-66  - 

1876-77 

-4.94 
-6.98 

16:37 
-6.89 

1.92 

-i:ii 

-17.34 
-14.63 
-37.89 
9.18 
1.89 

-3.74 

12:12 
-12.76 
-11.92 
-14.12 

-6.78 

-9.99 

-1.19 

^.78 
r19.3e 
-28.97 
-17:82 
-12.92 

-3.63 
-16.48 

-7.99 
^11.17 

12.92 

-1.67 
-13.97 
9.98 
-17:18 

-9.99 
-18.43 
-15:78 

J. 73 

-6.66 
-16:24 

-17.86 

-2.83 
-11.26 

-3.88 

12.97 
29.78 
r6.93 
-6.72 
i:87 
-4.22 
-13.76 
19.12 


-9.74 
-6.74 


1999-66  - 
1964-89 

8.41 

1.19 

2.68 
-6.14 

8.77 
-1:88 
^.71 
-1.19 
-18.48 

1.14 
_8.17 
-6.96 

1:99 
-1.94 
-1.63 
-8.99 
-6:97 
^.15 
-6.49 
-i:78 
-6.98 
-2.73 
-1.17 
-6.49 

8.24 
-8.97 

8.41 
-1.89 
-9.98 

8.88 

8.69 

1.91 
-i:61 
-1.26 

8.89 
-1.92 
^,19 
-6.27 
-1:24 

-1.94 
-6.69 
-6.99 
-6.88 

8.87 
-2.79 
-1.92 
-1.17 

8.48 

-6.86 
-74.69 


-1.19 
-1.19 


POPULATION  COUNTS.AREilULY_£STlMATES  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  DATA  fJlOM.  THE  CENSUS  8UREAU. 
THE  1976-77  DATA. FOR  THE  3-9^  9-l7.  AND  18-21  YEAR  OLD  AGE  GROUPS  WERE  ESTIMATED 
FROM  THE  >-21  YEAR  OLD  AGE  MOUP. 

T^  1964-69.  9-9  Am)  6-17  YEAR  OLD  AGE  CMOUP  DATA  WERE  ESTIMATED  FROM 
3-4  AND  9-17  AGE  GROUP  DATA  PROViOEO  BY  THE  CENSUS. 

THE  !989r66.YEAR.AGE  G(^  CALOiLATED  BY  APOING  ESTIMATED 

INDIVIDUAL  AGE  YEAR  DATA  PROVIDED  BY  THE  CENSUS. 

THESE  ESTIMATES  INCLUDE  BOTH  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHAND I  CAPPED  INDIVIDUALS: 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1866. 
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Table  EH2 


EST  j  MATED.  KE&IDENT  POPOUTliONS 
BY  STATE  F0«  «  YEAH  OCOS 


CHANCE  4 N 
-♦iUMBEJt- 


PERCENT 
CMAKCC 
-IN  NUUeER- 


_SI»TC 


17S.341 

129,127 
191.  M9 
999,219 
129,149 
113.359 
23,241 
27,939 
344,392 
249,132 
45,997 
-44,93* 
499.176 
246,997 
U9.796 
96.794 
162,249 
199.917 
47,644 
164.6_31 
213,394 
413,467 
166,949 
139,999 
299:393 
39.214 
69,911 
27,839 
34.861 
299,746 
94,125 
792,969 
292,196 
39,231 
479:129 
126, 1J3 
99,961 
499,377 

39,362 
1 44 , 886 

32,481 
192,924 
634,321 

81,396 

29,924 
216,877 
147:999 

94.929 
102,191 

19,946 


AiASlCt- 
AKlZONA 
ARKANSAS 

CAUfOmitA 

CdNWCCTlCtJT 
DCuoiAltC  -    __  : : 
D19T9ICT  Of  COtUUBiA 
FI^QMIOA 
OeOR^IA 
MAHA^LI 
lOAHa 
lUiNdlS 
IMOIANA 

KANSAS 

kPUi9lANA 
UAINC 

WOt^LAHO-—  - 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIQAM 

HiiiiesotA 

MISSISSIPPI 
ML^SOURI 
MdfiTANA 
MEBWtSXA 

NC  VAOA^  

NEW  HAMPSNIKC 
HEM  4EIISEY 
mi  M»JCO 

NEW  rowc 

NORTH  eAKOLlNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO  _ 
OiCUHdMA 

DSC90N  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUCRTO  RilXi 
RHQOE  iStAND 
SOUTH  CAfTOClNA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 

WASHINGTON. 
WEST  VlKCiNiA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOHINO.  _ 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

COAM    -l       -        :  -  .  - 

NORTHERNMARIANAS  -  -  I  " 

TRUST  TERRITORIES  -  -  -  " 

ViRCiN  ISLANDS  -  .  I  = 

BUR.  Of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  -  -  -  . 

U:S^  m  INSULAR  AREAS        9,429.997    9.283.769  18.769.999  1.339.493 

99  STATES.  O.C.  A  P.R.     9.429.997    9.283.789  18. 768.899  1.339.493 


1994-99: 

196,932 
29.417 
129.999 
199.799 
969.293 
129.992 
97,341 
21.439 
17.479 
344,989 
249.996 
44.769 
99.187 
498.319 
229.329 
119.999 
191:792 
197.924 
299.421 
43.313 
142.193 
177.937 
399.211 
193.499 
122.999 
194,177 
39.991 
99.392 
33,244 
39.198 
292.197 
88.468 
913:987 
239.993 
31.219 
42^.593 
142.199 
_1_19.949 
4C2.792 


39.999 

139.971 
32.997 
193.943 
722.979 
121.998 
19.792 
299.499 
173.929 
93.437 
199.991 
112.399 


1999-99 

194.999 
33,999 
197.999 
199.999 
1.237,999 
196.999 
118,999 
27.999 
124.969 
427,899 
279.989 
93,999 
99.999 
938.999 
299.999 
139.999 
122.999 
179.999 
243.999 
48.889 
181.888 
217.999 
499.999 
261:999 
139.999 
229.999 
42.999 
99.999 
39.999 
42.999 
293.969 
91.996 
712.999 
293.969 
39.999 
492.969 
194^699 
125.999 
^9.999 

39.999 
194.696 
39.999 
291.999 
999.966 
121.999 
24,699 
237,999 
299.699 
93.999 
219.999 
32.999 


1985*861- 
_  1978-77 

9.659 
9.932 
39.973 
9.431 
327.791 
35.999 
4.942 
1,799 
-3,939 
92.949 
29.999 
7.993 
14.399 
38,822 
3,493 
19.234 
29,219 
7,791 
44,993 
399 
19,199 
3.696 
-8,467 
34,395 
9,199 
23,997 
6,799 
19:489 
11.162 
7 , 1 19 
2,294 
19,979 
9.139 
-  944 
9.799 
11 ,971 
37.927 
29.439 
7.923 

639 
9.112 
__B.?19 
9.979 
221.679 
39.944 
3.479 
29.123 
99.995 
-1.925 
26,889 
12.954 


1999-99- 
1994-85 

17,699 
7,963 
27,199 
7,295 
251 . 797 
29,399 
29,999 
5,591 
-6,924 
92,429 
34,994 
9,219 
2,993 
79,991 
29,975 
19,399 
29,299 
12,179 
39:979 
4,997 
39,997 
39.993 
49,799 
37,949 
13,134 
34,823 
9,119 
19,618 
9.796 
9,994 
49,993 
14,592 
99.933 
22,117 
4,799 
97.497 
21,992 
14,351 
99.249 

9,991 
17.929 
6,413 
17.397 
133.924 
-996 
4.218 
36.962 
34.188 
-437 
32.939 
-89,399 


1985-86  - 

1978-77 

4.94 

37.11 

38:78 
6.33 

36.95 

29.84 
4.99 
9.97 
-14. 19 

24 . 99 

19.38 

17.92 

32.29 
7.79 
1.42 

13.67 
26.95 
4.78 
22.16 

9:75 

9.91 

1.73 
^2.95 
29.92 

3.96 
1 1 : 49 
19.27 
15.99 
49.16 
29.41 

9.78 
26.32 

1:38 

9.33 
19.99 

2.53 
29.98 
26.83 

1.66 

1 .89 

8.29 
29.07 

4.67 
34.95 
49:73 
16.94 

9.26 
49:63 
-1  .22 
13.95 
99.43 


1969--89  - 
199i--69 

19.22 
29.93 
29.89 

7:i5 
25.55 
23.13 
21.22 
25.94 
37.33 
2?.  92 
14.59 
19.34 
9.16 
17:39 
9.92 
12.87 
19. 65 
7.71 

17.72 

19:92 

27.29 

22.57 

12. 7S 

22.97 

19.99 

17.93 

13. 88 

15.39 

17.31 

19:33 

19.22 

21 . 97 

16: 14 

9.58 
15.35 
13.52 
15.33 
12.97 
19.29 

19.91 

12.43 

19.68 
9.45 

18.55 

-9.46 

21.32 

18.21 

19.69 

^.52 
_17.78 
-71 .52 


1.479.235 
1.479.235 


14.11  15.99 
14.11  15.99 


?HrS762?7^i^fS^Tiy*'U^^l^?I^^^  WW  FRQiB-TME^CENSys  BUF-tAU. 

FRlM'TRrW?^mR*OLJ"^  *E«  ESTIMATES'"- 

I^iJ?S3Af%S*?Ei?D^^^^  W^""  ADDINO  ESTIMATED 

THESE  ESTIMATES  INCLUDE  BOTH  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHAND I  CAPPED  INDIVIDUALS. 
DATA  AS  Of  OCTOBER  1.  1999: 
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ERIC 


table  EH3 


CStlMATCORCSlbCNT  POPULATIONS 
BT  STATE  rOft  6-17  YEAJl  OLDS 


CHANCE  IN 


PERCENT 
CHANCE_ 


STATE 


ALABAAIA 

ACASKA- 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CACIfOWilA 

OPkOKAPO 

C0N»«ECT4Ca;t 

DCtAIISIlE 

Ot STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLdtlDA 

CXOKSIA 

MAWA.t  I 

iOAHa 

ILLINdiS 

INOIANA 

JOWA^ 

KANSAS 

KENTOOC? 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

HS1*LAN0  - 

MASSACtfOSCTTS 

MtCMIGANi 

HINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

M^^SSOIMI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

MEVAOA^  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHiRiE 

NE«  OCKS&r 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROL jNA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

P«^0  __ 

OICUHOMA 

OREGON  1  

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO  RiCb 
RHODE  ISUND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UtAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA  _ 
WASHINGTON.  _ 
WEST  V4RGiNiA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM    

NORTHERNMARt^AS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


197*-?? 

B 12.993 
1B2.4U 
49B.94B 

4.44B.498 
991.993 

671.319 
ldB»764 
J36,985 
1.966.92t 
1.126,199 

l66»S9i 
2. 429^966 
1.162.1164 
632.399 
473.196 
746.969 
923,976 
237.136 
926.271 
4.242.394 
2,699,777 
696.231 
962.664 
1.663.979 
169.336 
332.339 
139.673 
163.769 
1.667.994 
286.878 
3.793.733 
1.181.636 
L  t44.«42 
2,399.641 
964.569 
478.693 
2.494.642 


199.297 
649.969 
191.333 
699.194 

2,779.661 
266.^4 
166.667 

1.696.592 
776.411 
366.112 

1.643.493 
64.744 


1984-65 

769.666 

466.563 
967.166 
446.269 

4.464.767 
966,368 
931.639 
167.564 
96.924 

1.719.426 

1 .126.994 
467.219 
269.693 

2.166.66t 

1 .643.679 
939.399 
431.268 
716.176 
969.979 
214,667 
798.667 
966.962 

1 .737.769 
762.946 
944.434 
697,623 
197.419 
299.618 
497.799 
179.864 

i .368.893 
268.992 

3.666,933 

1  .121.117 
429.796 

1 .969.467 
664.662 
478,391 

2,641,248 

199.967 
646,629 
136.413 
667.397 
3.466.924 
361.444 
l96.218 
996.961 
778.169 
369.963 
876.939 
419.641 


1989-66 

799.666 
166.666 
994,666 
434.696 

4.364.666 
947.666 
914,686 
164.666 
79.666 

1.693,666 

1 .112.666 
181.666 
2t1.66a 

2.631.666 

1.616.666 
944.666 
422.666 
669.666 
868.666 
269,666 
726.666 
948.666 

1.667.666 
746.666 
929.666 
673.666 
191.666 
268.666 
446.666 
169.666 

1.276.666 
263.666 
2.924,666 
1 .667.666 
129.666 
1,927,999 
992.666 
468.666 
1.949.966 

192.999 
648.666 
136.666 
641.666 
3.662.666 
378,666 
192.666 
662.666 
764,668 
399.666 
696.666 
99.666 


BUff.  or  iNbiAN  aF^'Airs  - 

U.S.  ft  INSULAR  AR(AS  46.337,693  43.681.233  41.438.666 
96  STAtfS.  b.C.  «  P.R.  46.337.663  43.981.233  41.438.666 


A  NUMBER  -i- 

1969-^6  -      1989-^6  - 
1976-77  1964-69 

—  — 
1969-66 
1976-77 

NUMBER— f 

—  — 
-    1989-66  - 
1964-69 

--97.993 

"1 4  666 

^7.13 

-^.83 

-2.411 

-963 

'2. 35 

-6.96 

63,492 

-13. 166 

42.93 

-2.34 

-16.43] 

'*14*269 

-3-69 

-3 : 17 

—142 . 498 

—199! 797 

'3.26 

-2.29 

:— 4,693 

"idiSiB 

-^-74 

-3.41 

—197,319 

'17 [699 

^23:43 

-3.32 

—24 .764 

<^3  961 

••49.21 

__-3.3l 

-97 . 569 

'1 1  924 

^42. 16 

-12.73 

66.476 

•^6  426 

4-49 

-3.86 

—6. 169 

-^.72 

-1.91 

—16^ 1 16 

«^  2l9 

'9.29 

-3.32 

-24  416 

-4  467 

43.66 

9.53 

—396  966 

'79661 

-18-42 

-3.39 

-166!661 

'27;679 

^14.69 

-2.69 

-146.399 

'21.399 

-16.72 

-4.96 

—91  166 

298 

-46.62 

-2.14 

—97 ' 969 

*  1  .  I  ?Q 

^7.76 

-2.98 

—99  676 

'J  f . □ f • 

'S.97 

-4.19 

—32 , 436 

*jO  Aii7 

— * .  91 

—262 .271 

^j^C  %  OBI 

-21 . 79 

-4:32 

—324 . 391 

'46 . 962 

-26.lt 

-9.96 

—466  777 

"wW  .  *  Ow 

-19.96 

-2.92 

—196  231 

'** , 

-17:62 

-2:96 

—37  664 

'  •  » .  1  J* 

'6.66 

-3.92 

—1 361679 

.-74  1173 

-12.97 

-2.76 

— 16~  336 

-46.83 

-3.89 

-44! 339 

-7.618 

-13.34 

-2.96 

4.927 

-17.796 

3.69 

-11 .26 

-14,769 

*4.664 

-^.64 

-3.87 

•  ':i7.994 

--76 . 62 

-2.97 

—9 . 

6.76 

-4.94 

-669.733 

-136.933 

*22.93 

-4.47 

-94.636 

-34.117 

^:62 

-3:64 

•19.642 

*4.796 

*13.22 

-3.69 

-426.641 

-62.467 

*18.46 

-3.14 

27.411 

-12.862 

4:66 

-2.12 

-16.963 

-16.391 

-2.28 

-2.16 

-^69.642 

-96.246 

-28.76 

-4.72 

-47.267 

-7.961 

-23.76 

-4.94 

-27.969 

-22.629 

.4  34 

—9  . 

-21,333 

^.413 

-14:49 

-4.76 

-96.194 

-26,397 

■r6.47 

-3.94 

282.339 

-44.924 

16.16 

-1  .49 

91.766 

-3.444 

32.63 

-6.96 

-16.667 

-4.216 

-14.82 

-4.38 

-126.962 

-28.961 

-11.76 

-2.68 

-12.411 

-4  4.466 

-3.66 

-1  .82 

-21.112 

-16.963 

-^9.99 

-2. 86 

-193.493 

-26.939 

-16.94 

_-3.29 

14.296 

'326.641 

16.62 

-76.41 

-4.899.863 

-1  .643.233 

-16-97 

-3.61 

-4,699.663 

-1 ,649,233 

-16.97 

-3:81 

P0PUtATJON^C0UNT5-/^E -jut?  ESTHftTES-MOM-ONPUBLISNCb  DATA  FROiI  TmE  CENSUS  BUREAU. 
rl«Mli«"3l2l'^A5^L£"A^^       AND  16-21  YEAR  OLD  AGE  GROUPS  WERE  ESTIMATED 

THE  1964-69.  M  AND  ft-l7  tc;iR  otD  ACE  CROOP  DATAIWERE  ESTIMATED  rROM 
3-4  AND  9-17  ACE  O^TA  P«>VlpEO  BY  THE  CENSUS. 

THE  1969-66_YEAR  A^  GROUp_ DATA  WERE  CALCUtATED  BY  ADOiNC  ESTIIilATCd 
INDIVIDUAL  ACE  YEAR  DATA  PROVIDED  BY  THE  CENSUS. 

THESE  ESTIMATES  IHCCOOE  ftOTM  HANplCAPPEO  *Nb  NONhaNO I  CAPPED  INDIVIDUALS. 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  IBBq, 

PRODUCED  BY  ED/SeP  DATA  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM  (DANS).  NOVEMBER  19.  1966. 
(T9A3C3) 
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CSTIUATEO  KESIOENT  POPULATIONS 
STATt  folk  18-21  YEAR  OlOS 


CHANCE  4 N 
 NOUBER— 


PERCENT 

Change 
!N  numBEi;- 


STATE 


ALABAUA 

AtASKA- 

ARIZOHA. 

ARKANSAS 

CACi^ORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OCLAflARE   

PISIRICT  Of  COCOMBIA 

FIORI0A 

^OtOIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHa 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

dOWA:^ 

KANSAS 

KCNTOCKY- 

LOUISIANA 

MA4Nt 

HARYtAMD  - 

MASSACNySCTTS 

MIGNIOAN 

HiimesoTA- 
missijssippi 

MiSSOURl 
MONTANA 
ME8RASKX 
NCVADAz:  -_  _ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  OCRSCY 
NOT  MEXICO 
NEW  YOflK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHia  _ 
OKLANOBA 

ORCQOM  

PCNNSYLVANiA 
PUERTO  RiCO^ 
BHQOC  JSLANO- 
SpUTH  CAROLINA 

south  dakota 

tennessee 

Texas 

UTAH 
VERMOHT 
VIRGINIA  _ 
WASHINGTON, 
WEST  V^RCINIA 
WISCONSIN 

inroMiNC.  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

com   - 

NORTHERN_MARl.ANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


1  V09'^00  — 

1989—88  — 

1  W9«-86  — 

1 985*^8  ■ 

1 978—77 

1 »0^— 03 

1 978~'77 

1964—89 

1978—77 

1 984—85 

999  AAA 
, OOO 

274 , 688 

—13 , 788 

«•  AAA 

l2. 866 

- 

_— 4 . 78 

__ .  8 .  74 

-       »  9^-9 

29  AAA 
- , OOO 

AAA 

-07 , Www 

—7, 921 

—9 . 888 

—1 8 .89 

— 1 1 . 98 

1 T7  ^94 

1  Zc  ,  ^JCm 

1M~  AAA 

1  m  bOOo 

288,888 

26 , 875 

18. 888 

18.17 

9: 18 

1«9  AAA 

11A  AAA 
l^O , OOO 

1 AAA 

4, 888 

_l8 , 888 

_2.83 

_4.88 

1 . 283 

1  759  888 

1    ASO  AAA 

1 , 09V , OOO 

—7^  9M% 

—98,888 

—4 . 49 

—9.  47 

9911   Til  ^ 

997  AAA 
A* / , OOO 

287 , 888 

*'2 1 , 769 

— z8, 089 

-•9 .51 

—8. 81 

238  324 

991  AAA 
, OOO 

949  AAA 

* J£ , voo 

_9a  Z'iA 

^^868 

— 1 0 . Z8 

—4 . 87 

41  QQ4 

AA  AAA 
♦O , OOO 

44 , 688 

"HJ  ,999 

—4 , 888 

— 1 3.72 

~8 . 33 

82  477 

4fi  AAA 
—  9W , OOO 

^A  ~  AAA 
-i90  ,000 

^92 " i77 
,  4*/ 

—11, 686 

—99 . 1 6 

—22 . 45 

994  118 

ilA9  AAA 
9w A , OOO 

A77 -  AAA 

67 Z, SOI 

82^  882 

—15,888 

1 9 » 99 

2 . 27 

4iil  74Q 

A«fi  AAA 
, OOO 

A9¥  AAA 
#A J , OOO 

14, 241 

—19,888 

9 .  4Q 

"3 . 42 

04  792 

88  ~  888 

74  ~  AAA 
^3 , OOO 

_o ' 7o9 
— ¥, 

888 

«  1  A4 

—  1  1 . 09 

—8 . 25 

»  LAM 

At  -  AAA 

.9 A  ,  OOO 

AX -  AAA 

- O J , OOO 

^9  77Q 

9  AAA 

-Z, OOH 

^  ~.  22 

3 : 28 

fl79 

lAA  AAA 
/OO, OOO 

7^7  AAA 

fWf 9  WWW 

—1 29 ,898 

^99,888 

— 1 4 . 42 

—4. 96 

424  812 

^O-f-  *  OOO 

^A7  AAA 

^O  f , OOO 

-Jii7    A1 9 

—28 , 888 

—13.61 

—9 . 1 7 

218 ~  838 

4 AA- AAA 

loo,  on 

4  AA  AAA 

J  O* , OOO 

.XJ.  AH( 

^2 , 888 

—19 .92 

—1 . 68 

1  v«« » o^o 

1A9  AAA 

10T , OOO 

1 92 , 888 

—41 . 898 

—19 • 688 

-21 . 28 

—8. 98 

9AA  AAA 

sOO , OOO 

•94a  AAA 
d9w , OOO 

_l4  7A1 
■"13,  rO* 

—4. 888 

"■D .  08 

—  1  .94 

322,887 

922,888 

918,888 

-6,667 

-6:666 

-1.67 

-1  .86 

83,228 

88,888 

79,888 

-4,226 

-1,888 

-5.68 

-1.29 

349  897 

197  AAA 
0*T , OOO 

¥AO  AAA 
JOV . OOO 

A07 
-"^4,  OWf 

—18,888 

—1 8 . 19 

r9 . 98 

474  989 

492  888 

XOS  ~  ABA 
OwO , OOO 

^/O , 009 

—94,886 

—18 . 89 

—7 . 87 

797  797 

848  888 

A 1 A -  AAA 

—27 .888 

— 18 . 31 

—4 : 18 

328  1 24 

299  888 

999  AAA 

ZTC ,ooo 

.l(A    1  9A 
"*3P  ,  1  *♦ 

•  888 

—1 7. 18 

—7 . 1? 

t88  496 

161  668 

1 Ao  AAA 
lOV . OOO 

4a  A 
 30# 

-8 . 888 

8. 27 

4 . 42 

378  ~,  932 

944*888 

X9A -  AAA 

J*0 , OOO 

-^A  419 

_9A  AAA 

— z%, 000 

—1 3 . 40 

—6 . 98 

88, 498 

98  888 

49  AAA 
92 ,000 

—A  Al(A 
~0 , ♦3P 

9  AAA 

z ,  000 

— 13 . 9? 

_4. 86 

128^ 198 

1 66  i  666 

1 Al  AAA 

1 Of , OOO 

_94  <i4A 

■"AS  ,  130 

-  m  AAA 
—0 , 000 

—1 9 . 94 

—7 . 34 

48 ; 888 

88! 888 

4A  AAA 

wO ,OOD 

0    01  9 

^9  ~  AAA 

— z, 000 

28 .61 

—3 . 33 

82,399 

87  888 

A7  AAA 
Or  ,000 

*  ,  003 

A 

^  ^A 

_7 . 46 

8 . 88 

519  281 

489 , 888 

■lAA  AAA 
9VO , 000 

^10  9ltA 
■"I  W,  ZOO 

i  1  AAA 
1  1  ,000 

^1  7 1 
—3 . 7  1 

2 . 25 

I82i888 

182  ,'888 

-99,886 

<^9,666 

-^9,666 

-2.94 

-2. 94 

1,317,483 

1,228,888 

1.179,888 

>198,483 

^1.886 

-18.91 

-3.36 

449,888 

447,888 

438,888 

>19,888 

-11.888 

-2.98 

-2.46 

-95,727 

45,888 

45,666 

-46,727 

_I  Zl% 

-19.25 

8.88 

88 1 , 838 

799,888 

AAA  AAA 

WW  ,  WWW 

—43  888 

—  1  ¥ . Z* 

-.4    A  9 

—3 .  o< 

219,238 

221,888 

211 ,888 

-4,298 

-18!888 

-1.97 

-4.92 

174,538 

168,666 

154,688 

*28,938 

-8,888 

-11.77 

-3.7s 

877,981 

779,888 

784,888 

-119,981 

-9,888 

-12:98 

-1  :i6 

73,458 

66.686 

89,888 

Hi,43C 

-3,888 

-11 .48 

-4.41 

244,123 

244,888 

242,888 

^2,129 

-2,666 

Hi:67 

-6:82 

97,t88 

47,888 

49,880 

-12,188 

-2,888 

-21 .31 

-4.26 

921,822 

916.888 

918,888 

-9.822 

-2,888 

-1  .81 

-0.63 

1,832,818 

1, 124.888 

1,676,866 

45,962 

-46.866 

4.46 

-4.89 

119,998 

119,888 

188,888 

-7.998 

-19.888 

-8.48 

-18.92 

99,478 

48,888 

-97,688 

-2.478 

-9,888 

-8.26 

-7.96 

448,828 

429,666 

462.668 

-44.828 

-27,888 

-9.99 

-6.29 

292,689 

284,888 

289,868 

-29,889 

-15,888 

-6:69 

-9.28 

127,884 

118,888 

129,888 

-2,864 

9,888 

_-2.24 

7.76 

977,9*6 

996,888 

922,888 

-99,318 

-18,888 

-14.68 

-4.73 

91,989 

188,888 

91,888 

-969 

-77.866 

-6:99 

-71 .38 

17,614.889 

18,929,888 

19,879,666 

-1,939,889 

^98,e8e 

-7.89 

ii 

-3.98 

17,814,869 

18,929,888 

19,679,888 

-1,999.889 

-898. 6d8 

-7. 89 

-3.98 

POPULATiON  COUNTS- ARE  JULt  CSTllUtES  MOB  UN^UBLISHEd  DATA  FROM  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU. 
THE_i;75-7_7  DATA  FOR  THE  i^l7.  AND  18-21  YEAR  OLD  ACE  CROUPS  WERE  ESTIMATED 

FROM  THC  9-21  YEAR  OLD  AQC  OROUP. 

THE  1984-^9.  9-5  AND  4-17  YEAR  OLD- ACE-CROOP^ATAiWEffE  ESTIMATED  FROM 
AND  5-17  AOC  CNOUf  DATA. PROVIDED  BY  THE  CENSUS. 


THE  1985r«6_YEAR-A0E  CROUP  DATA  WERE  CALCULATED  BY  A^blNC  ESTIMATED 
INPiVlpUAL  AGE  YEAR  DATA  PROVIDED  BY  THE  CENSUS. 


THESE  ESTIMATES  INCLUDE  BOTH  HANOlCAPPEO  AND  NOHHANO I  CAPPED  INDIVIDUALS. 
DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1986. 

PROOUt^P  BY  ED/SEP  DATA  ANALYSiS  SYSTEM  (DANS);  NOVEMBER  19,  l966. 
(79A3C4) 
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 ENROCUyCNT  

BY  STATE  FOR  5-17  YEAR  OLOS 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ASJ  ZQMA 

ARKANSAS 

eALIFOKNIA 

OCOffADO 

COMNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

D J STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FLOBIDA 

ccpiieiA 

HAWAII 

IDAMa  _ 

ILLINOIS 

iNaiANA 

JOVX-- 

KAN$AS_ 

KENtUCKV 

iOQiSlANA 

HAiNE  

kARYLAMO  

MASSACNOSETTS 

MINNESOTA 

MiSSlSSI^j 

MISSOQRI 

MONTANA. 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  mtxoo 

NEW  YORK_ 
NORTH  CAm)LlNA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OMJO  

OiCLAHOMA 
OAEOON 

PENNStClfSRIA 
PUei^TO  RICO 
RHODE  iSLANb 
SOUTH  OAMOCINA 
SOUTHDAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
OI*K_ 
VCRUONTi 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINQTON  - 
WEST  VLRQINIA 

wisebNsiN 

WYOMING 
AMERICAN  S.«VOA 
QUAM 

NORfNERN  MAXiANAf; 
IRDST-TERRIIORIE"* 
VIRQIN  ISLAND^i 


-NUMBER- 


19Z«^2_  _  1 984-691 


792. Se7 
-9T.198 
982.817 
469.993 
4,389.388 
979.999 
639.999 
122,273 
129.848 
1 .937.336 
1 .999.142 
m.ft43 
299.999 
2.236.129 
1 .163.179 
69^.127 
439.526 
694.999 
839.499 
248.822 
869.929 
1.172.999 
2.939.793 
862.991 
919.299 
999.142 
179.592 
312,924 
141.791 
179.496 
1.427.999 
264.719 
3.376.997 
1.191.316 
129.186 
2.249.449 
997.669 

193. 673 
668.992 
172.373 
^i29.711 
t46.869 

6:i,»74 

2,t  7  794 

314,^  t 
194.^^6 

t9i,7'*3 


444 


'39 


r*fi,  ?26 


711.999 
194.998 
991.999 
426.999 

4.199.999 
942.989 
466.999 
99.999 
186.889 

1 .492.999 

1.944.999 
163.999 
297.999 

1.812.999 
973.999 
489.999 
493.999 
639.999 
779.999 
297.999 
672.999 
892.999 

1.792.998 
699.999 
461.999 
789.999 
494.999 
262.999 
191.999 
197.999 

1.122.999 
268.099 

2.629.999 


,979.999 
118.999 

1 .786.888 
592,999 
443.999 

1.799.999 

133.999 
999.999 
122.999 

944.9(19 
:  922.9£;9 
360 « 999 
*)9.999 
^33.999 
?.999 
.689 
7C^,999 
t 92  969 


196&-86 

716.998 
186.888 
988.888 
4:^3.999 

4.144.999 
949.998 
469.999 
99.998 
87.888 

1.912.898 

1. 848. 896 
164.888 
218.999 

1.926.999 
979.996 
491.999 
499.999 
643.999 
766 .999 
297.999 
674.999 
844.886 

1.699.998 
699.999 
465.999 
799.999 
199.999 
267.999 
192.998 
157.999 

1.118.999 
272.999 

2.613.998 

1.964.999 
117.999 

1.846.808 
683.999 
445.998 

1.599,999 

13Z.99B 
697.088 
123.898 
819.990 
3.969.888 
463.888 
-89.999 
996.999 
739,999 
371.999 
761 .999 
194.998 


CHANCE  IN 
— -NUMBER— 


PERCENT 
:  :  CHANGE 
-IN  NUM0ER- 


1969-^6  - 
1976-77 

-36.507 
14.819 
9,183 
-27.993 
-236.389 
-21.999 
-179.399 
-27.273 
-36.948 
-25.336 
-47,142 
-19.943 
9.995 
-312.129 
-188.179 
-114,427 
-27,926 
rSI.999 
-93.499 
-41.822 
-166.929 
-329.989 
-349.703 
-163.991 
_-49.2e9 
-169.142 
-19,992 
-49.924 
10.289 
-18.496 
-389.809 
-12.719 
-765.997 
-197.316 

_-i2.ie6 

-483.448 
9,339 
-29,787 
-436.673 

-49.373 
-13.711 
-29.969 
-22,974 
257,246 
86.929 
-19,396 

-144.723 
-41.739 
-33,771 

-164,337 
13.413 


1965^86  - 
1964-65 


bur:  OF  INDIAK  jfFFAIRS  -  -  -  ^ 

U.S.  *  Insular  a«as    4'3.89e.j  f  Sr. 029. 996  ;9.5nO.«09  -9.74i.38i 

99  STATES,  D.C.  4r  P.R.  49.C26.795  .J.92;i.989  39.^^9.998  -9.677.799 


1965-86  - 
1976-77 


1985-86  - 
1964-69 


9.868 

^4. 

65 

8.70 

1 2 . 888 

16. 

24 

12:77 

7,808 

1 . 

93 

1  .48 

—5. 

99 

1 . 17 

39 . 888 

-s! 

39 

6.95 

7 ,880 

-.3. 

68 

1.29 

—1  969 

—26. 

77 

-0.21 

9  [999 

-22. 

31 

5.96 

1 . 099 

-39  i 

87 

1 . 16 

29,999 

. 

65 

1  .34 

4.999 

—4. 

38 

8.  36 

1 !  999 

—6 . 

,  26 

0:61 

-3i999 

-5; 

88 

1.45 

1 1 4 .999 

—13. 

95 

6.29 

2!  999 

-le! 

18 

0:21 

2.909 

-18. 

66 

6.41 

6  990 

—6. 

31 

1 . 49 

4  999 

—7. 

39 

9.  63 

7  999 

^] 

37 

0:99 

— 16 . 

81 

9. 98 

2  999 

—21 . 

71 

8.38 

AAA 

—0  . 

—27* 

99 

-0:94 

~  ASA 

—1 6. 

74 

—0.  41 

1 A  AAA 

—16 . 

97 

1 . 45 

4  999 

—6 . 

0.87 

5,099 

—1 6 

:85 

0.  64 

1  999 

—9< 

,  12 

0.  65 

5)999 

-14. 

,  43 

1 .91 

1 . 990 

7; 

;  26 

0:66 

*  g 

—18. 

,  54 

_0.08 

—4  989 

—21 . 

,  05 

-0.36 

4 .  9C)9 

—4. 

,  47 

1:49 

-7i009 

-22: 

67 

-0.27 

_5,909 

-9. 

.81 

8.  46 

-1  .989 

-9. 

.38 

-0.85 

69.999 

-17: 

94 

3. 36 

11,990 

8. 

89 

1.86 

2.999 

-6 

,26 

0«45 

-5.989 

-22 

73 

-0:29 

-1  .999 

-23 

,42 

-0.75 

6 . 888 

-2 

.21 

1:34 

1,869 

-16; 

94 

0.82 

5.868 

-2 

,73 

0.61 

56.888 

9 

.11 

1:92 

15.888 

26 

:i5 

3.87 

9 

-14 

.72 

0.00 

3.989 

-13 

.15 

0.3i 

7.999 

-5 

;34 

9. 96 

4.909 

-8 

.34 

1  .99 

1.999 

-19 

.59 

0.13 

2 . 899 

14 

.81 

1.96 

424.888 

-1? 

.73 

1  .09 

424.999 

-12 

.61 

1  .09 

ENROLLMENt  COUNTS  ARE  FALl  MEMBERSHIP  COHHtS  COLLECTED  BY  OS. 
1984-95  DATA  ARE  ESTIMATES  FROM  CS. 

THESE  ESTIMATES  INCLUDE  BOTH  HANDICAPPED  AND  MONHANO I  CAPPED  INDIVIDUALS. 
DATA  AS  Of  OCTOBER  1.  1996. 

PROOUOED  BY  ED/SCP  DATA  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM  (DANS),  NOVEMBER  19.  1966. 
(T5A3E7) 
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Table  E!l 

STATE  C^NT  AWARDS  UNDER  EHX-B 
FISCAL  YEARS  1977  TO  1987 


STATE 


rr  1977 


FY  1978 


ALAflAMA 

AStzmA: 
ARKA»tSAS  _ 
CALltOltNlA 

CONNECTICUT 
OEUWARE 

OJSItXtT  or  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEOKGIA 

HAWUl 

lOAHO 

lUlNOiS 

liiDlANA 

JO»A__ 

KANSAS. 

KENTUCKY 

tOUlSlANA 

l«AiHEiL 

MARYLAND 

HASSACMUSETTS 

NICNIQAN 

MINNESOTA 

HlSSiSSjPPj 

Missoaei 

MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NE¥ACS__  __ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  HtXlCO 
NEW  YO«>C_ 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
nort:h  PAKOTA 

OHfO  

OKLAHOMA 
0RE«5N 

PEMNSYLVANiA 

PUERTO  Rr  CO 

RHOOE  ISLAND 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

SOUtN  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UIAR_ 

VERMONTi 

^jRCiNU 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  Virginia 

WISCONSIN 
WYOHINC    -  - 

AMERICAN  Samoa 

GUAM  I 
NORTHERN  MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
✓  IRCM  :*  .NOS 
JUR.  Of  .  v'lAN  AFFAIRS 

I        It  IrtiSUC'l  AREAS 

UATCS.  •         Ik  P  R. 


FY  1979 


499.987 

1,924, 124 
1,829.482 
18.669.868 
2.^39.174 
2.763.613 
822.294 
868,648 
6.366. 76« 
4.616,396 
838,282 

-  761, ?14 
1I.221,&19 

9.616.969 
2,634.793 
2»666,933 
3,696,991 
3.779.472 

-  966.288 
3.639.476 
9.212.919 
8.617.978 
3.796.197 
2.317.616 
4.267.674 

739.291 
1.398. 141 
999.429 

-  766.466 
8.497,762 
1.128.789 

19.736.278 
4.992.796 
871.932 

16.697.666 
2.394.626 
1.979.796 

16.378.932 
2.899.664 
843.286 
2.716.988 

-  696.776 
3.767.662 

11 .269.148 
1.243.669 
939.113 
4.961.746 
3.761 .389 
1,967.676 
4.346.328 
476.968 
166.968 
961 .688 

978.813 
319.268 
1.991 ,267 

2^6. 666, 666 

198.488,936 


FY  1986 


FY  1981 


3.778.498 
496.976 
2.937.364 
1,829.462 
23,333.919 
2.849.939 
3,922.278 
778.248 
886.848 
7.976.926 
9,928,761 
636.262 
899.989 
14.912,662 
9,839,638 
3,293,313 
2.961.686 
3,696.946 
9.866.316 
1,436.699 
9,168.388 
8.442.297 
16,674.697 
4.939.264 
2.317.616 
8.398.219 
735.291 
1.776.298 
999.429 
766.486 
9.837.692 
1,128.769 
19,782.622 
6.919.499 
671,932 
11.692.616 
2.848.862 
2,143,186 
13.868.978 
2.899,684 
1.646.913 
4.967,819 
898.776 
9.842,674 
19.922,193 
2,697.686 
939.113 
9.296.693 
4.867.167 
2.678,364 
4.346.326 
476.988 
228.449 
634.926 

732.994 
464,671 
2.493.437 

29^.837.121 

2tft  143.694 


9.199.997 
1.141.691 
8.316.466 
4.824.448 
49.893.366 
6.484.413 
9,636,317 
1.899.113 
_  666.648 
16,988.263 
13,199,942 
1.988.836 
2,636,793 
33.976.716 
12.344.366 
8.626.418 
9,226.492 
-8.693.666 
12.669.966 
3,693,996 
13,626.361 
19.163,836 
22,189.712 
11,381,963 
4.836.662 
13.944.797 
1,993,391 
4.192.S34 
1,989,968 
1 .416.832 
22.189.688 
2.919.683 
33,996.847 
14.286.969 
1.393.234 
29.431.188 
7.928.763 
9.676.792 
26.363.182 
2.899.664 
2.644.998 
16.766.462 
1 .314.696 
14.768.369 
41.634.598 
9.489.978 
844.961 
12,178.616 
7.918,556 
4.969.169 
8.772.968 
1 . 162.321 
496.916 
1.269.839 
167.923 
1.297.966 
888.142 
9.982.916 

963.874.792 

954.291 .834 


14.638.348 
t . 496 . 566 
9.486.696 
7.816.823 
76.667.449 
9.216.299 
12.868.399 
2.368.919 
889, 169 
29.966.473 
26 . 397 . 466 
2.152.962 
3.636.691 
46. 144. 147 
19.349.969 
11.886.792 
7.817.628 
12.947.126 
16.897.366 
4.682.836 
18.661 .726 
27.432,919 
36.916.947 
16.879.984 
9.163.296 
26.961 .294 
2.971 .618 
6.966.916 
2.272.966 
2.613  ,.639 
36.899,264 
3.999.949 
46.813.197 
21 .911 .684 
1.981.989 
36.635.966 
11 .994.149 
7.919,681 
36.719.448 
3.942.773 
2.878.466 
14.699.884 
1.967.349 
22,993,667 
99.167.937 
7.367.834 
2. 113.999 
17.937.636 
16.492.623 
8.481.996 
12.366.991 
1.866.912 
496.832 
1.364.129 
182.686 
1.414.369 
886.874 
7.916.796 

883.996.460 

791 .679.684 


16.142.271 

1.813.498 
16.712.944 

9.169.762 
79.687.992 

9.963,366 
13.969.499 

2.763.888 

-  668.848 
29.463.663 
22.926.969 

2.383.382 
3.969.749 
49,727.917 
26.896.619 
13.165.923 
6.348.486 
14.627.889 
16.632.396 
5.178.763 
26.435.211 
29.652.864 
32.862.429 
16.484.639 
9.331 .896 
24.926.364 
2.787.97J 
6.771 .565 
2.497.972 
2.632.877 
32.226.694 
4.533.296 
44.966.897 
24.886.341 
2.692.348 
42.797.998 
13.416.266 
8.956.731 
39.762.268 
4.461.798 
3.477.474 
15.832.244 
-2.464.369 
28.742.741 
57.396.486 
7.968.859 
-2.301.443 
19.962.996 
11 .612.612 
7.499.766 
14.376.398 
2.668.369 
541.859 
1.505.926 
198.669 
1 ,538.833 

-  958.391 
8.658.416 

874.586.888 

861 .697.984 


TO%A^;V2lPAu'Tv^        lulJ^-  ^f.  SIS^  i"*^  NEW  WiXiCa  WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVED  IF  1^  CHOSE 
P«tIc  JfjE    IJ  V,5^^^?^^        'l^i^t^^^il^^^^^-  tJNCE  NEW  MEXICO  CHOSE  NOT  TO 
W  Ti^^^^^  9A5T?iBUTED  on:,  pro  , ATA  BAS^S 


VTA  A 


ARE  SUBJECT 
1  198C. 


  C  TO  the:  STATES  as  of  JULY  1  OF  EACH 

REVISION  SUBSEQUENTLY  DUE  TO  CHANCES  IN  STATE  CHILD  COUNTS. 
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STAtE  CRANt  AWARDS  UNDER  EKA-B 
FISCAC  YEARS  1977  TO  1987 


STATE 

FY  1982 

FY  1983 

FY  1964 

FY  1989 

FY  1986 

ACABAUA 

16. 496. 920 

17.327.048 

19,937.959 

21 .461 ,729 

.   — 

23.934.376 

ALASKA 

1.724,375 

1 .908.893 

2,236.141 

2, 146,933 

2.331 «$72 

ARIZONA 

18, 967,770 

11 ,717.476 

12.552.869 

13 .664«  666 

13,738.979 

ARKANSAS  _ 

fi,87a,62B 

16.616.826 

1  1 .254.7.92 

11.  .  88  7 . 696 

12. 147. 342 

CALIFORNIA 

78.629,958 

81 .941 . 1 19 

89.497.316 

92,899, 79^ 

AAA  ^A'<% 

166.767.366 

COLORAEK) 

9,867,4 ie 

9.771 .312 

10.229:759 

16. 729. 44C 

11 ^669^  495 

CONNECIJCUT 

13,989.814 

14.533.936 

19.591 ,792 

16.646,273 

1 6  , 1 32  .  .3 1  3 

DELAWARE 

2,980.288 

2.646.958 

2.786.195 

2 . 958 , 1 69 

3 ,687 ,823 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

668.846 

-  666.848 

666.848 

721,636 

--  924,579 

ELORiDA 

29,956.716 

32.555.626 

36.562 .966 

38. 546.912 

42,377,283 

OEORCU 

23.946.872 

25.965.939 

27  .174. 138 

27.316,263 

27 ,642, 31 7 

HAWA  i  i 

2.459.797 

2.748.419 

3.613.1^4 

3,112,426 

3.269. 106 

IbAMO-  - 

3.568.499 

-3.847.694 

-4.276,543 

-4,526.744 

-4.833. 919 

iCCINOlS 

48.394.499 

96.744,287 

95.342.589 

57,556,779 

97 .874.866 

INDtANA 

26. 124.268 

26.875.421 

23.634. 117 

24,979,443 

26. 166.61 1 

Iowa 

1 5. 183.5711 

12.906.326 

13.708.973 

14, 363.763 

19 . 479 .612 

KANSAS- - 

-6.546.625 

.9.346. 142 

16.462 .66b 

16. 97.1, 67.2 

16 .799.929 

KENTUCKY 

1 4,837,741 

15.876.225 

17 .349.466 

18,375,656 

19.922. 499 

Lou  i  S  i  ANA 

16,717,888 

1 7. 486 « 969 

'^9 

20,791,738 

26.627.246 

MAINE 

9,267.664 

-5:C69.M2 

.8.567.966 

.7 .669. 942 

MARYLAND  

26,796.823 

26,656, 39« 

22,764.279 

24,628, 466 

MASSACHUSETTS 

27,699,998 

28 . 869 . 366 

32, 1^9,295 

32.736, 112 

Ml  CHI CAN 

3^,614.864 

32.966.4^42 

37  ;838. 405 

46 . 962 . 866 

MINNESOTA. 

17,942 ,593 

17,772,234 

26, 173,856 

21 . 793. 429 

MISSISSIPPI 

9,631 ,845 

16,989,764 

12,992,648 

13.639.787 

MISSOUR 1 

21,263.018 

22, J33,146 

-' 

24,767,1?7 

26^692.201 

MONTANA  - 

2.643.825 

3. 179.576 

3.676.643 

4,161.151 

NEBRASKA 

6.635.772 

7.216. 152 

)6 

7,723,899 

8,146,969 

NEVADA  - 

2.487 .639 

2.  748.139 

,  436 

3,336,291 

3,662.694 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

2.662 ;032 

-2. 69?. 652 

-.538 

-3 , 466.997 

-3.844. 679 

NEW  JERSEY 

33. 193.777 

36.569.891 

^54.  xtl 

4.1..202.622 

43.969.642 

NEW  MEXICO 

. 156.689 

5.     2. 359 

t.-7 

6.863.292 

7 . 599 . 996 

NEW  YORK 

45,  :;34  .625 

91.393.775 

56 .  C*  S .  43-1 

63 ,684. 16 J 

68.266. 446 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

29.£' r , 649 

26.973. 116 

26.0 1.4. 3BS 

36,347.626 

31.  .964,694 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1  .982  ,  '542 

2.265.271 

2.555.926 

2,849,374 

-3 ,668, 367 

OH\Q 

42.797.4@S 

45«477.960 

47.625.233 

49, 369,918 

92,233,203 

OKLAHOMA 

13.487.420 

14. 596 . 165 

19. 856. 164 

16.414.274 

1 7.277, 942 

OREGON 

8.769.469 

9.237.319 

16.171 .533 

16 .682.664 

11 ,929,234 

PENNSYLVANIA 

46.647.166 

46. 126.169 

44.879.664 

45.921 .287 

48 , 766 . 265 

POERTO-RJCO- 

9.246,460 

6 . 1 62 . 261 

6.451 .566 

8. 769.976 

16.898. 769 

RHODC  1 SLAND 

3.764.395 

4. 123, 316 

4.491 .669 

4,621 .299 

4.938.676 

SOUtH  CAROLINA 

19.614.786 

19.642.614 

17.439.679 

18,333,6S9 

19.913.793 

SOUTH-DAKOTA 

=2.699.357 

2.512:627 

2;799;823 

2,962.267 

3:368.408 

TENNESSEE 

26.958.479 

23.226:739 

29.922,642 

26,366,917 

26,928.964 

TP  VAC 

30 , VPS , 3V3 

OA'S 

ft  7    AAI    A  fill 

/  ^ ,  1  JO , cOO 

7«   flQ9   09 1 

UTAH=  - 

7.992.734 

8,31^,686 

9.282.766 

10,164,929 

10.968.678 

VERMONT- 

2.139.234 

2. 117.966 

1.747.535 

1.926.334 

2.169.776 

VIRCINI A 

26,741 ,641 

21 ,995,463 

24. 171 .638 

29.651.633 

27,398,634 

WASH  INC tON 

13,254,651 

13,926,366 

19.673.761 

16.266.677 

17,433,469 

WESTlViRCINiA 

7.796.646 

6.846.S61 

16.192.346 

16,646.644 

11,962.682 

WISCONSIN 

14,61 ] ,634 

f&. 933,263 

17.312.672 

18,339,912 

19,698,437 

WYOMING 

2,134,168 

2.236.6/1 

2.437.332 

2,616,694 

2,629,889 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

941,199 

469.660 

:  913.494 

938,767 

972,470 

GUAM    

1 .969.926 

1,3<8.24e 

1.474.M2 

1 .946.632 

1,642,923 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

198.669 

229.361 

256.761 

263.646 

279,349 

TRUST  TERRITORIES 

1.938.833 

1.759. 333 

1  .919.166 

2.613,617 

2,138,466 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS   

-  956.391 

1,247.663 

1.364,169 

1.431.247 

-1,919,984 

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

6.658.416 

9.217.961 

16.678.218 

16.982.921 

11 ,239,699 

U.S.  Ic  INSULAR  AREAS 

674.169.569 

930.774,016 

1 .017.654.178 

1.066.875.604 

1 .139,144,999 

59  STATES,  D.C.  k  P.R. 

666.767.473 

916,505,916 

1 .862,254.414 

1 .652.496.788 

1  .1  17,753.494 

THE  FiCORES  REPRESENT  THE  AMOONI  OF  FOMOS  THAT  HEW  MEXICO  WOULD  HAVt  RECEJ VEO  i F  f T  CHOSE 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EHA-i  PROCRAMFROM  1978-1983^_  SINCE-NEW  MEXICO  CHOSENQT  TO  1 
PARTiCIPATE.  THE  FUNDS  it  WAS  ELiolBLE  tO  RECCiVE  HAVE  BEEN  DiSTRlBUTEO  ON  A  PRO  RATA  BASlS 
TO  THE  OTHER  STATES.     THESE  ARE  INITIAL  AWARDS  AVAiLABU  TO  THE  STATES  AS  OF  JULY  1  OF  EACH  - 
YEAR,  HOWEVER,  THEY  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  REVISION  SUBSEOOENTU  DUE  TO  CHANGES  IN  STATE  CHILD  COUNTS. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986. 
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STATE  CKANT  AWARDS  UNDER  EHA-e 
FISCAt  YEARS  197?  TO  1967 


StATE 


AUBAMA 
ALASKA 

ARiZONA- 
ARKAMSAS  _ 
CAUrORNIA 
Q^ORAOO  - 
CONNeCXJCUT 
OCLAWARC 

DlSTRjCt  OF  COLUUaiA 

FtORiDA 

eCDRClA 

HAWA  f I 

iOAHO- 

lUIMOIS 

INpiANA 

fOWA 

KAMSAS-- 

•CENTUCKY, 

LOUISIANA 

HAiMC  - 

MARYtAMD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICH4GAN 

HINMCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MiSSOURI 

HONJANA 

NCiRASKA 

NEVADA  

NEW  HAiPSHI  RE 
MEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK- 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

ORteOM  

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  R1C0= 

RHODE  JSLANO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAkbTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

V1RCIMJA._ 

WASHINOTON_ 

WEST  V4RCjNjA 

WISOMSIN 

WYOMINC  

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
GOAM    -  H 
NORTHERNMARi^MAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN- ISLANDS  - 
BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  k  INSULAR  AREAS 

96  STATES.  D.C.  ft  P.R: 


FY  19^7 

29,120,396 
2.498,141 
14,192,816 
12,224,215 
194.747,742 
12,149,726 
17,263,65? 
3,219.303 
_  641,999 
49,992,696 
29.130,97^ 
3.t79,t79 
9,237,992 
97,399,964 
26,899.749 
19,970,392 
19,944,934 
19.092.795 
19.991,313 
7,389,376 
24,279,669 
39,216,796 
41,767,638 
22,977,816 
14,402.379 
27.994.799 
4,il7,743 
8.495,932 
3,776,929 
_4, 148,697 
46,919.846 
-8,116.902 
69,396.699 
39,499,234 
-3.133.495 
93.941.937 
17,722,869 
44.593,599 
99,777.323 
12,119.362 
9,469,477 
19,794.139 
3.643,443 
26,269,198 
70.999.536 
It. 136.147 
2,279,666 
26,092,994 
16.019,197 
12,406,304 
29.467,999 
2.990.293 
906.393 
1.663.236 
-  206.273 
2.191.466 
1.997.699 
11.917.643 

1.163.261.999 

1.149.499.369 


*2^iiiiSV5f5i5P*!^!S         AHOUNT-OF  funds  mt  new  MEXICO  WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVED  IF  IT  CHOSE 
IS.C^S^i^i'^^^^  *  ^        _tHA-fi_ PROGRAM- FROM  1970-1903  .    S I  N^^S  l(txJa3  CHOSE  NOT  TO 
fS^JiS'SiZh  Tt«,fyW>S  IT  WAS  ELIGIBLE  TO  RE^  VE  HAVE  Skn  DISTRIBUTED  ON^A^  BASIS 
YEAi^HSf5ri^^?2?'.J*12.J5f  A*A«W  AVAILABLE  TO  TiIE  StSteI  AS  OF  JuEyTSf^EWH 

TEAR.  H<^VtR.  THEY  ARC  SUBJECT  TO  REVISION  SUBSEQUENTLY  OuE  TO  CHANCES  IN  STATE  CHILD  COUNTS. 

DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1900. 
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FE0E8AC.  STATE  AND_LOeAL^fUNDS  EX?*ENpEp  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 
Fm  THE  I9l2-d3  SCHOOC  TEAR 


STATE 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARfZONAl 

ARKANSAS  - 

CALiFOItNIA 

COLORADO 

CONN£CIJCQT 

DELAWARE 

Di STRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FXORiDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAI I 

IDAHO  - 

ILLINOIS 

INDtANA 

IOWA  - 

KANSAS- - 

KENTUCKY, 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE  - 

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MtCHi(#AN 

MINNESOTA. 

MISSISSIPPI 

MiSSOURi 

MONTANA. 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  .[ERSEY 
NEW  ME X J CO 

NEW  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON   

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  R1C35 

RHODE  JSLAND__ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

yiRCIMI A  _ 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  V+RCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM  -   

NORTHERN^MARIANAS 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN -ISLANDS   

BUR.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


rEDERAL 

ie. 540.114 

2.553.797 

3.148.468 

57.6ee.eee 

7,221 ,171 

4.493.361 
-1.969.196 
23.489,666 
17. 984.613 
3.185.494 
3,666.666 

16.997.236 
1.269,361 

16.322.686 

13.634.293 
6,152.231 
21 .642.275 
16.818.926 
32,627.954 
15.666.699 

21.193.679 
1,971.843 
5.787.815 
2.675.588 

38.662.884 
6 

24.748.866 
748.688 
22.336.666 
21.942.799 
12.666.666 
46.789.839 
4.728.496 

12.486.731 
1.644,346 
11 ,946.154 
51.555,498 

2,638,933 
23.538  179 

8.923.339 

9,247.542 
13.687.686 

!  *'^18.922 

3,976,727 


-SPECIAL  EDUCATION- 
STATE 


LOCAL 


52,173,647 
28.263.576 

25.766.874 
754. 166,666 
36.243.296 

26.441.167 
12,976,312 
175.224.166 
115,266,294 
23,621,494 
35.666.666 

97,611.963 
86.167,995 

82.697,336 
127.666.558 
12.159.476 
163.648.257 
92.631.266 
138.891.719 
86.666.666 
92.873,366 
86,396,154 
17.974,941 
32,644.492 
15,723,993 

324,666,629 
66,462,487 

117,555,304 
6, 631. 251 

194,816,666 
74.388.381 
25.666,666 

334,188,669 
13,869,767 

46.922.891 
-5.565.329 
99.191,317 
326.276.925 

18.228.466 
45.875,467 
77.684,319 
55,666.477 
166.249.976 
8.989.543 

1.296.646 


3.946.894 
1.823.767 

6,146.962 
368.666.666 
51 .912.922 

9.676.286 

 6 

75,696.644 
38.916.219 

 6 

1 .866.666 

41,366,351 
23.776.238 

21.643.476 
63,158.248 
15.239.361 
99.345.397 
149.296,764 
219.195.969 
57.666.666 

95.744.756 
898.747 
17.734.671 
2,238,953 

135.652.558 


8.817.178 
14.439.619 
265.656,666 
61.167.664 
76.666.666 
94,723,365 
6 

16.174.843 
11,569.912 
25.951 .848 
123.213.466 

-6.116.973 
166.669,534 
26.771.473 
6.699.722 
51.195.346 
12,461 .896 


FEDERAL 

4.667.619 
4.416.174 

4.569.359 
1 3 , 566 . 666 
4.124.253 

333.817 
1.625.969 
13.216.352 
3.986.599 
116.632 
568.637 

4,961,528 
9.999.62^ 

2.657.683 
2.791.943 
1  .114.422 

-  711.953 
7.613,262 
9,756.722 
2.566.666 

5,688,686 
375.969 

2.241.766 
1,963,774 

4 . 229 . 269 
6 

4.636.664 
1.925.199 
6,676.666 
1.926.697 
1.866.666 
8.591,840 
2.163.277 

4.593.999 

-  242.817 
6.566.666 

13.816.195 

81.261 
3.496.616 
5.125.462 
1.627.964 
5.666.751 
1 .135.689 

453.666 


-HElAtEb  SERVICES- 


STATE 


2.757,461 
4,766.979 

-1,513.538 
176.966.666 
16.316.118 

1 .312.811 
1 .271 .663 
96.963.966 
6.656.614 
6.642.142 
1.7e2.2M 

13.227.676 
48.291 .233 

13.358.176 
15.473.715 
1  .742.699 
27.794.486 
41.931.563 
43.866.543 
14.666.666 
31.611. 667 
17.633.121 
3.423.798 
7.841.551 
956.469 

36.673.337 
16. .^19, 499 


15.489.877 
4.664.315 

56.196.666 
1 .862.319 
3.166.666 

66.967.151 
2.552.531 

7.183.551 
_  621.622 
3.666.6e6 
59.262.276 

529.911 
4.399.946 

19.349,537 
6.117,836 

29,766.926 
9.833,456 

337.666 


_  _LOCAL 

895.666 
446,779 

2.366,696 
72.366.666 
26.137,768 

466.684 

_  0 

42.241.931 
5,687.548 
6 

239.114 

9.783.976 
12.682,559 

-3.523.358 
11.225.179 

2.479.431 
-6.662.739 
67.562.337 
67.956.495 

9.666.666 

15.722.886 
171.196 
933,464 
165.361 

15.672.567 


3.458.292 
5,615,173 

79.356.666 
3.674.477 
6.966.666 

14.154.669 
 6 

2,382.848 
1 .768.568 
377.666 
16,672.966 

666.666 
26.923.946 
5.613,465 
968.413 
25.956.164 
5.395.245 


8.471 .265 


6  9.766.897 


U.S.  It  INSULAR  AREAS  817,448,122  4,137.142.586  2.292.542.226  187.575.656  916.567.692  575.867.974 
56  STATES.  D.C.  It      R.  667.666.136  4 . 1 35 .iB51 .946  2.292.542.226  177.415. 759  916.176.692  575.867,97* 


THE  TOTAL  MAT  NOT  SUM  BECAUSE  SOME  STATES  ONLY  REPORTED  TOTALS  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERVICES. 


DATA  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1986: 
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FEDERAL.   STATE-ANO  LOeAL  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR 
SPECIAL -EDUCATiON-AND  RELATED  SERVICES 
F0«  THE  1982-83  i  OHOOt  fEX?? 


STATE 


FEDERAL 


A  LAB  AHA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

K8KANSAS 

CAUlFOItNiA 

COLCWADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUUeiA 

riOKlOA 

CEORCiA 

HAWA 1 1 

iOAMd- 

ItdNOIS 

I NDIANA 

idWA 

KANSAS  - 

KE_NTUCI(Y_ 

IbUiSlANA 

HAJ  NE  -  - 

l<AhYLAND__ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

iliCH40AN 

yiNNESOTA- 

MlSSISStPPl 

M4$S0URl 

MONTANA. 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA  - 

MEV  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

M£W  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OH  JO  

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

pennsylvanja 
puerto  r j  co 

RHODE  iSLAND 

SOUTH  CARbtlNA 

SOaiH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT. 

ViRClNIA 

WASH  i  NCtON 

WeST  VJRGtNl*: 

WISCOKS IN 

rros.  j  NC  : 

AMERICAN  >A^'0:^ 
6"AM 

NGRtHFRM  .  A«UN>^ 

y  i  i^C>.'._  J-iLANDS 

OF   iNDlAFi  A:    ^  TS 

U.S.  k  INSULA?^  Ar^:> 

39  STATES.  D.T.  ^  P  ^. 


15, 44?, 429 
.6.969.93A 
12.934.38e 
7.737,763 

71 .  tee.eee 

1 1 .345. 424 
13.218.842 
4.957.378 
3,735,099 
36,695,420 
21,970,643 
3,381 ,226 
3,608,637 
78,059,606 
21  .518,758 
11  268,921 
4.940,009 
18.979,163 
16,423, 196 
7,266.653 
22,354,228 
24,431 ,788 
41  ,784,676 
17,900,000 
14,079,476 
2  7,081 ,756 
2,347,432 
8.029:595 
3,975  3«2 
3,43^ , 6ie 
42.292,093 
1  10 
79,427,000 
29,384,932 
1.873,887 
29,000,000 
23,471 ,492 
13,800,000 
49,377,679 
6,831 ,773 
3,944 ,573 
17,074,736 
4,887,157 
18.448,454 
65,365.693 
6,705,508 
2,099,734 
27,026,789 
14,048,741 
ie.275.e*f\ 
1>, 367, 831 
2.554,012 

4,423 .727 


-TOTAL- 
STATE 


54,931 ,406 
33.050.557 
54. 166.956 
27.274,412 
931,000,000 
57.553,412 
87,292,380 
27,753,978 
14.247.315 
273.787,666 
123,856,908 
30.463.599 
36,782.289 
441 . 131 .848 
70.239.579 
128.459,228 
38,805.051 
-95,445,500 
143,160,273 
13,897,571 
130,842,745 
134.562.771 
182.752.262 
100.000.600 
63.884,967 
77,423,275 
21 ,398,739 
4$. 486. 043 
16.680.398 
9.365.312 
i«e.733.366 
70.797.9S2 
659.343.000 
133.045. 181 
10.695.566 
253.000.000 
76.230.700 
28.100.060 
395.095. 160 
46.362.238 
57.042.007 
55.706.402 
6.387. 151 
92.491.347 
379.533.195 
43.875.578 
46.738.374 
50.275.353 
97.233.856 
61.178,307 
129.950.902 
18.822.99^ 

1  .627,640 


LOCAL 


4.835 
2.270 
49.203 
10.446 
380.300 
78.050 
119.313 
9.562 

117.337 
43.997 


.922 
.486 
.681 
.902 
.600 
.630 
.259 
.970 
-  0 
.575 
.765 


1 

526 
51 
36 
73 
25. 
74. 
17. 

401  . 

216. 

283. 
66. 
10. 
71. 

1  . 
18. 
2 
28. 

150 


839.114 
.584.337 
.143.927 
.458.797 
.469.035 
.466.826 
.384.427 
.718  792 
.348. 132 
.879.404 
.152.060 
,000.000 
049.359 
467.638 
069.937 
668.075 
404.254 
413.274 
725.065 


842.577.000 
42.275,470 
20.054.iee 

345.000.000 
64.842.161 
79.900.000 

108.877.454 
0 


18.557 
13.278 
26.328 

140.086 
1  .419 
-6.910 

137.593 
27,584 
9.884 
77.153 
17.797 


.178.162 


0 


.694 
.420 
.1348 
.380 
,117 
.973 
.474 
,958 
.135 
.504 
.143 

0 


0 


,'23,373.780  6.444.672.404  4.519.349.247 
:)99.965.897  6.443,044.764  4.519.349.247 


ThE^TC        UA^  »'0T  BECAUSE  SOME  STATES  ONLY  REPORTED  TOTALS  FOR 

s^.cu   Lr'jcATiori  a.>d  related  services. 

T  ATA  A«   CP  OC  .''fjrs   1.  1986. 
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Notes  ror  Abvtn&vi^ 


Sources:  December  1,  1985,  State  Child  Count  Reports  and  _FY  1985  State-End- 
of-Year  Reports.  A  dash  in  the  tables  indicates  that  the  data  were  not 
available  for  the  State. 


Table  EBl  -  Related  Services  Table 
i.     Alaska-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts: 

2:  Gallfornia-The  State  reported  total  counts  of  children  receiving  related 
services  by  fiahdicapping  condition;  the  data  were  reported  in  the  other 
related  services  category.  ealifornia  was  unable  to  provide  counts  for 
designated  related  services. 

3.     Colorado— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

4:     Delaware— The  State  reported  many  estimated  counts. 

5.  District  of  Coiumbia—The  District  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

6.  Florida— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  The  State  did  not  report 
counts  of  children  receiving  recreational  services  because  these  services  are 
not  provided  through  public  education  agencies  in  Florida. 

7;     (Scorgia— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


8.  Hawaii-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts:  The  State  reported  counts 
of  children  receiving  psychological  and  school  social  work  services  with 
counts  of  children  receiving  diagnostic  services;  the  count  was  reported  in 
the  diagnostic  services  section.  Counts  of  learning  impaired  children  were 
included  with  counts  of  speech  or  language  impaired  children. 

9:     Indiana— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

10.  K3nsas— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts: 

11.  Massachuset^s-The  State  estimated  counts  of  children  receiving  schcoi  social 
work  services,  transportation,  recreation,  school  health  services,  and 
cdUascHng  based  upon  the  incidence  rates  of  the  handicapped  condition. 

12.  Michigan— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  Michigan  combined 
counts  of  orthopedicaMy  impaired,  other  health  impaired,  and  autistically 
iiTipaired;  the  data  were  presented  in  the  orthopedically  impaired  category. 
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13.    Minnesota—The  State  reported  all  estirhated  counts. 


[^K    MississippJ--Thc  State  combined  counts  of  orthopedically  impaired  and  other 
leaUh   impaired  chiidren;  |he  were  reported   in   the  Orthdpedic3ll\ 

.mpaitt-^d  category.  Mississippi  reported  estimated  counts  6i  children 
recch-r^  the  follow  services:  psychological,  school  social  work, 
occy  iational  therapy,  audiological,  recreatioaaK  diagnostic,  transportation, 
sch^:  -jl  health,  counseling,  and  oche r  relat     cc' ices. 

1,  .    Missouri— The  State  rcpo'^icd  all  estir  ^ted  counts. 

a  J,    Montana— The  Siatc  rcport?d  .  il  estimated  counts. 

17.  N^;brask^--r^  ^t^i^  reported  estimated  counts  of  children  receiving 
psychological  and  Jiagnonic  services.  Nebraska  reported  actual  total  counts 
of  children  receiving  oc.  i;patibnal  therapy,  speech  or  language  pathology  and 
physical  therapy  by  ag?j  groups  only*  counts  by  handicapping  condition  were 
not  available.  Also,  for  transportation,  Nebraska  reported  a  total  count  of 
3-5  year  old  children  and  6-21  year  old  children;  the  6-21  year  did  count 
\^asi  rt^ported  in  the  18-21  category.  The  State  was  unable  to  provide  counts 
of  children  receiving  schoo?  social  work,  audiological  recreation,  physical 
therapy,  school  health  counseling,  and  other  related  services. 

18.  Nevada-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

19.  New  Hampshirc-the  State  subsumed  counts  of  children  receiving 
psychological  services  within  counts  reported  in  the  diagnostic  and 
counseling  services. 

20.  New  Jcrsey-Thc  State  reported  al!  estimated  counts. 

21.  New  Mexico-The  State  reported  actual  totals;  the  counts  by  age-range 
categories  were  estimated.  New  Mexico  was  unable  to  provide  counts  of 
children  receiving  school  social  work,  transportation,  school  health,  and 
counseling  services. 

22.  New^  Ybrk-Thc  State  reported  estimated  total  counts  by  handicapping 
conditions,  counts  by  age-range  categories  were  unavailable. 

23.  ehio-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts,  Ohio  combined  counts  oi 
orthopedically  impaired  and  other  health  impaired;  the  data  were  presented  in 
the  orthopedically  irhpaired  category.  Also,  muhihandicapped  and  deai-blind 
counts  were  combined,  the  data  were  presented  in  the  multihandicapped 
category. 

24.  Oklahoma-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 
2.5.    Orcgon-f  he  State  reported  all  estimated  counts: 
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26.  Pcnhsylvariia-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  Pennsylvania  included 
counts  of  brain  damaged  children  with  counts  jf  specific  learning  disabled 
children,  Pennsylvania  combined  counts  of  children  receiving  home/school 
visitors  service  with  counts  of  children  re  civi-P  school  social  work;  the 
data  were  pre  :tcd  in  the  school  social  v  ection.  Also,  the  State 
combined  counts  of  children  receiving  adapu^c  physical  education  with 
counts  of  children  receiving  recreational  services.  The  data  were  presented 
under  recreational  services. 

27.  South  Carolina--thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

28.  South  Dakota-Thc  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  children  receiving 
transportation  and  school  social  work  services. 

29.  Tenncssec-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  children  receiving 
occupational  therapy,  speech  or  janguage  pathology,  audiblbgical,  diagn 

and  physical  therapy  services.  Tennessee  was  not  able  to  provide  counts  of 
children  rccciyihg  psychological^  social  work,  recreational,  school  health, 
counseling,  and  other  related  services. 

30.  Wisconsin-The  State  reported  estimated  total  counts  for  3-21  year  old 
children  receiving  psychological  services  (14,600),  school  social  wbrP  (16,000), 
occupatibhal  therapy  (2,567),  speech  or  language  pathology  (i  1,208),  and 
physical  therapy  (2,416).  Wisconsin  could  not  provide  counts  of  children 
receiving  audiological,  recreational,  diagnostic,  transportation,  school  health 
services,  counseling,  and  other  related  frcrviccs. 

31.  Virginia--The  State  reported  all  cstimiited  counts. 

32.  Washington-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


Table  ECl  -  LRE  Tables 

1.  Alabama-Thc  State  combined  counts  of  chiiurcn  in  regular  classes  with 
counts  bf  children  in  resource  rooms;  the  Oata  were  presented  under  regular 
class  categories.  Correction  facilities  are  an  LEA  under  the  Alabama  system; 
therefore  counts  of  children  served  in  this  environment  are  subsumed  under 
other  categories. 

2.  Alaska— The  State  reported  aU  estimated  counts. 

3.  Califbrnia--Thc  State  did  not  report  counts  of  children  served  under  G^^^ 

I  bf  ECIA  (SOP);  therefore,  coutas  of  students  receiving  services  in  public 
separate  facilities,  public  residential  facilities,  and  private  residcntiaj 
facilities  were  nbt  reported.  Also,  California  combined  counts  of  children 
in  homcbound/hospital  cnvirbnments  with  counts  of  children  in  separate 
classes;  the  data  were  presented  in  the  separate  class  section. 
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4.  Connceticut--Thc  Stat^  included  cbUhts  of  students  served  in  noncategorical 
programs  -vithin  its  total  counts  of  children  served  by  educational 
environment.  Also.  Connecticut  was  unable  to  provide  counts  of  students 
served  in  hdmcboutid/hospital  environments. 

5.  Delaware-Most  of  the  data  reported  by  Delaware  were  estimated. 

6.  Ffbnda-Thc  State  combined  counts  of  hearing  impaired  children  with  counts 
of  speech  impaired  children;  the  data  were  presented  under  the  speech 
impaued  ^category.  Also,  FloTida  did  not  report  counts  of  multihandicapped 
children  because  the  placement  system  in  this  State  requires  that  children 
placed  according  to  their  primary  handicap.  The  State  provided  estimated' 
data  for  private  separate  school  facilities,  public  residential  facilities,  and 
private  residential  facilities. 

7.  Hawaji-Counts  of  learning  impaired  children  were  combined  with  counts  of 
speech  and  language  impaired  children. 

8.  Idaho-rThe  State  included  counts  of  childreii  in  Headstart  Child  Developme-^t 
children  enrolled   in  separate  classes.     Youth  counted   under  the  public 

nrno^f^.'  n  r¥r  '^  '^-P'^  '"'^"^"^  y^"^''  postsecondary  vocational 
pro8rams.^^  De_af. blind  children  serve  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA(SOP)  in 
public  residential  facilities  were  counted  as  multihandicapp-^d 


9. 


Kansas--In  this  State,  resource  room  placements  are  considered  regular  clas^ 
placemencsj  therefore.  Kansas  estimated  the  counts  of  children  in  rigular  and 
resource  roorn  environments.    The  State  estimated  counts  of  private  separate 

lt^ff..?^''ir.-"S''H''''  facilities,  and  correctional  facilities  The 

State  also  estimated  counts  of  mentally  retarded  children  6-11,  12-17  and  l8- 
21  ,n  separate  schools  and  mentally  retarded  children  ages  6-11,  12-17,  and 
18-21  in  public  separate  school  facilities.  .    ^  « ana 

id.    Louisiana-The    State     reported    all     children     in     homebound  hospital 
cavironments  in  the  other  health  impaired  category.     Lou^iana  did  no 
St.'?e  the^'^H  M  ''"''■^^^^  ^"^^^^  facilities  as  in  thi 

counts  '"'"''^       ^"  ^"^  included  in  other 

11.  Michigan-.The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.     The  State  combined 

counts  of  orthopedically  impaired,  autistic,  and  other  health  impaired-  the 

fnH  7r  other  heaUh  impaired  category.    The  State  also 

\^^l^^^i-u^f  J!^^""^'^  impaired  children  with  the  counts  of  specific 
learning  disabled  children.  k-^v." 

12.  Mi«issippl-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  6-11  and  12^17  year  old 
children  in  regular  classes,  resource  rooms,  separate  classes,  public  separate 
school     facilities.     private     residential     facilities,     and  home/hospital 
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environments.  Also,  Mississippi  combined  counts  of  orthopedically  impaired 
and  other  health  impaired  children;  the  data  were  presented  under  the 
orthopedically  impaired  category. 

13.    Mohtana-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts: 

14:  Ncbraska-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  oF  children  attending  regular 
classes,  resource  rooms,  separate  classes,  and  public  separate  school 
facilities. 

15.  Nevada— The  State  reported  estimated  total  counts  of  children  served  in 
regular  classes  and  resource  rooms: 

16.  Oklahoma-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  children  served  by  age 
and  handicapping  condition  in  the  following  environments: 

•       regular  classes; 


•  resource  rooms; 

9       public  separate  school  facilities; 

•  private  separate  school  facilities;  and 

•  private  residential  school  facilities. 
Tots?,  counts  represented  actual  data. 

17.  Oregon— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

18.  Pcnnsylvania-Thc  State  rcpoft^^d  all  estimated  counts:  The  counts  for 
specific  learning  disabled  students  include  counts  of  brain  damaged  students. 

19.  Virginia-^^^^^  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  children  served  by  age  and 
handicapping  ccndition  in  private  separate  school  facilities  and  private 
residential  rooms  in  some  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

20.  American  Sarnpa— American  Sanio::  hdS  noncategorical  resource  rooms  in  some 
elementary  arid  secondary  schools. 

21.  Bureau  of  Indiai:  Aff^irs-The  Bureau  reported  estimated  counts  of  children 
served  in  resource  rooms. 

22.  Guam-Most  of  the  data  reported  by  Gu?m  was  estimated. 
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Tables  EDI  and  ED2  -  ?crsonn£^i  Employed  and  Needed  Tables 

1.  Alaska— The  State  reported  all  estimaicd  counts. 

2.  Galirbrnia—Tfie  State  reported  estimated  personnel  needed  counts. 

3.  Connccticut*'Thc  State  reported  total  counts  of  teachers  needed  for  the 
current  school  year  which  included  counts  of  noncategorical  teachers  needed 
for  separate  classes  (1.6),  resource  room  teachers  (6.4),  and 
itinerant/consulting  teachers  (11.6). 

4.  Florida—The  State  combined  counts  of  teachers  of  the  hard  of  hearing  with 
counts  of  teachers  of  the  speech  or  language  impaired;  the  c'ata  were 
presented  under  the  speech  or  language  impaired  category.  The  State 
reported  students  in  the  area  of  their  major  handicap;  therefore,  no  teachers 
of  the  multihandicapped  were  reported. 

5.  Georgia— The  State  inciuded  counts  of  teachers  serving  multihandicapped 
children  with  counts  of  teachers  serving  the  ofthopedically  impaired  and 
other  healtji  impaired. 

6.  Hawaii-The  State  incjudcd  eounts  of  _2I  teachers  of  learning  impaired 
children  with^  the  counts  of  total  separate",  class  teachers  employed.  This 
count  was  combined  with  teachers  of  the  speech  and  language  impaired.  The 
State  combined  teachers  of  the  orthopedically  impaired  wi  ^  teachers  of  the 
other  health  impaired;  the  data  were  presented  under  orthopedically 
impaired  category. 

7.  Iljinbis-Illihois  reported  counts  of  teachers  serving  other  health  impaired 
children  with  counts  reported  in  the  orthopedically  impaired  category.  The 
State  reported  counts  of  teachers  serving  deaf-biind  children  in  the  deafi 
visually  impaired,  and  multihandicapped  categories.  Also^  Illinois  mcluded 
orientation  instructors,  pfcvocatidnal  coordinators,  and  daily  living  skills 
specialists  (78.5)  in  the  total  count  of  personnel  employed.  Illinois  included 
cross-categorical  teachers^  orientation  and  mobility  instructors,  prevocational 
coordinators,  arid  daily  living  skills  spiecialists  (54)  with  its  total  counts  of 
persbririel  needed. 

8.  Indiana-The  State  reported  estimated  personnel  needed  counts. 

9.  Kansas— The  State  combined  counts  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  with  counts  of 
teachers  of  the  hard  of  hearing;  the  data  were  presented  under  the  hard  of 
hearing  category.  The  State  Inciuded  counts  of  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind 
with  counts  of  teachers  of  the  multihar;dlicappcd;_  the  data  were  presented 
under  the  multihandicapped  category.  Counts  of  work-study  coordinators 
were  iricluded  in  various  teacher  categories.  Counts  of  recreational 
therapists  were  included  in  the  bthci  noh-' istructiohal  staff  category.  Also, 
Kansas  subsumed  counts  of  diagnostic  staff  in  other  undesignated  categories. 
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J 6.    Mainc-The  State  reported  estimated  personnel  needed  counts. 

11.  Maryland-The  State  included  counts  of  other  instructional  staff  (7.6)  in  its 
reported  total  counts  of  personnel  needed. 

12.  Michigan-All  personnel  cmpIoycd_  counts  were  estimated.  The  State 
combined  counts  of  teachers  serving  orthopcdically  impaired  and  autistic 
children  wijh  counts  o^r  tcach^^^^  other  health  impaired  children;  the 
data  were  presented  in  the  qther  ^h^  impaired  category.  The  State  used 
the  counts  of  per jonnej  needed  for  the  current  year  as  an  estimate  of  the 
counts  of  personnel  needed  to  improve  services. 

13.  Minnesota— All  vocational  cducatiph  teachers  in  Minnesota  are  licensed  to 
provide  instruction  to  handicapped  children.  No  data  were  available  of  the 
number  of  vocational  teacher  actually  serving  the  handicapped  students. 


l^.  Mississippi-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  The  State  combined 
counts  of  teachers  serving  orthopedicany  impaired  children  with  counts  of 
teachers  serving  other  healthy  children;  the  data  were  presented 

under  the  orthopedically  impaired  category. 

15.  Missouri-The  State  reported  estimated  couiu-^  of  teachers  needed  by 
handicapping  condition  for  the  current  school  year. 

16.  Mdhtana--The  State  reported  only  total  counts  because  its  service  delivery 
model  is  noncategorica). 

17.  Nebraska-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  teavhers  serving  mentally 
retarded  and  specific  learning  disabled  children.  Nebraska  Included  counts  of 
teachers  serving  orthopedically  handicapped  children  with  counts  of  teachers 
serving  specific  learning  disabled  children;  the  data  were  presented  in  the 
specific  learning  disabilcd  category.  Nebraska  does  not  certify  or  report 
teachers  of  the  health  impaired,  deaf-blind,  arid  multihandicapped. 

18.  Ncw^Mcxicd-thc  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  teachers  employed  by 
handic^appihg  condition  served^  New  Mexico  included  counts  of  speech 
therapists  (361.''6)  and  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  (10.24)  in  its  total 
personnel  employed  count.  The  State  included  counts  of  orientation  and 
mobility  teachers  and  speech  therapists  within  total  counts  of  personnel 
needed. 

19  New  York-Counts  of  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  were  included  with  other 
unspecified  counts. 

20.  Ghio-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

21.  Oklahoma-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  teachers. 
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22.  dregon-Thc  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  teachers^  They  also 
reported  estimated  counts  of  vocational  education  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  nohinstructiorial  staff,  the  State  included  counts  of  all  vocational 
education  teachers  as  data  are  riot  cdilected  on  the  number  of  vocational 
teachers  who  teach  only  special  education  children. 

23.  Pennsylvania--Thf^  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  The  counts  of 
teachers  of  leaiaing  disabled  children  included  teachers  serving  brain 
damaged  children. 

24.  Rhode  Is23^;/1-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

25.  South  Dakota— The  State  did  not  repc)rt  teacher  counts  by  handicapping 
condition  served  beeaus'*,  its  service  delivery  pattern  is  noncategoricaU  The 
State  reported  estimated  counts  of  teacher  aides  needed. 

26.  Tcnncssce-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  teachers. 

27.  Vcrmont"Thc  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  employed  vocational 
education  teachers,  physical  education  teachers,  psychologists,  school  social 
workers,  occupational  thc^rapists,  audiologists,  and  teacher  aides. 

28.  Virginia-Thc  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  teachers.  Counts  of  staff 
other  than  teachers  were  actual  counts. 

29.  Washingtori-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


30.    Wisconsin-The    State    reported    estimated    counts    of    teachers    needed  to 
improve  services  by  handicapping  condition  served. 


31.     BIA-Placejnent  in  private  schools  through  the  BIA  is  by  cost  reimbursable 
contract.  Personnel  data  for  BIA  ori  private  schools  are  not  included. 


32.  Guam-Guam  reported  estimated  counts  of  employed  teachers  serving  mentally 
retarded,  multifiandicapped  and  specific  learning  disabled  children.  Guam 
reported  estimated  counts  of  personnel  needed  for  the  current  school  year. 


Table  EEl  -  Exiting  Table 


1.  Alaska--The  State  reported  all  estimated  data. 

2.  Galifornia-The  State  reported  estimated  counts. 

3.  Colorado-The  State  combined  counts  of  orthopedically  impaired  and  other 
health  impaired;  the  data  were  presented  in  the  orthopedically  impaired 
category. 
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4.  Dclawarc-The  State  reported  some  estimated  counts  of  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  learning  disabled,  and  hard  of  hearing  children. 

5.  Florida-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  -_  Also,  no  data  fqr 
muitihandicapped  children  were  provided  because  the  State  does  not  use  this 
classification. 

6.  Gcorgia-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

7.  Mawan-Thc  State  reported  estimated  data  by  basis  of  exit  for  each  age. 
Total  counts  were  actual  counts. 

8.  lUinbis-The  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  children  exiting  the 
educational  system. 

9.  Indiaha-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  cbuhts. 

10.  Kansas-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

11.  Maine-  The  State  reported  total  counts  of  anticipated  services  only;  counts 
for  individual  ages  were  not  available. 

12.  Marylahd-The  State  assumed  that  all  students  20-21  years  of  age  who  exited 
received  a  county  certificate  of  completion  of  lEP;  the  State  does  not  offer 
a  certificate.  In  addition,  a  4  percent  drop-out  rate,  based  on  the  average 
State  drop-out  percentage,  was  used. 

13.  Michigan-The  State  reported  all  estimate  counts. 

14.  Minncsota-*A  he  State  reported  all  estimated  counts: 

15.  Mississippi-the  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

16.  Missburi-Thc  State  reported  &11  estimated  counts. 

17.  Ne':>raska— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts, 
ig.    Nevada-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


19.    New  Hampshire-The  State  included  children  whose  parents  refused  special 
education  services  with  counts  of  children  dropping  out. 
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20.  New  Jerscy-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

21.  New  MexicO"The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

22.  New  York-The  State  reported  all  estimated  data.  New  York  reported  total 
counts  by  basis  of  exit  and  handicapping  condition  only;  counts  by  age  were 
not  available. 
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23:    dhio-the  State  rtnorted  ail  estimated  counts. 

24.  Orcgon-f  he  State  reported  all  estimated  counts: 

25.  Pennsylvania-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

26.  Rhode  Island-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

27.  Tehhessce-Thc  State  was  unable  to  report  counts  of  students  exiting  the 
system  by  basis  of  exit;  counts  by  age  and  handicapping  condition  were 
reported. 

28.  Virginia-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

29.  Washirigtori-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

30.  American  Samoa--Ameri  Samoa  reported  all  estimated  data.  No  data  were 
reported  for  exiting  resource  students. 

31.  BIA-Thc  Bureau  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

32.  Guam— Guam  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


Tables  EFi  and  EF2  -  Anticipated  Services  fables 

1.  Alaska-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

2.  Califorhia-f  he  State  reported  estimated  counis. 

3.  Delaware-Thc  State  reported  several  tslimat'-d  counts  of  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  learning  disaHled  children. 

4.  Flbrida-rThc  State  reported  all  estimated  cour  Also,  no  data  for 
multihandicapped  children  were  provided  because  the  State  docs  not  use  this 
classification. 

5.  Georgia-thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

6.  Hawaii-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

7.  Illinois--iliinois  was  unable  to  provide  counts  of  anticipated  services  needed 
by  exiting  children  by  age  or  type  of  service^  only  total  counts  of  children 
for  whom  services  were  anticipated  were  reported. 

8.  Indiana-The  State  reported  ali  ec'^r^^ted  counts. 
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9.    Karisas'-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

11.  Kentucky-Thc  State  reported  estimated  counts  of  anticipated  services  needed 
by  exiting  children. 

12.  Maine-Thc  State  reported  total  counts  of  anticipated  services  only;  counts 
for  individual  ages  were  not  available. 

is.  Michigan-The  State  reported  all  estimate  counts. 

14.  Mihhcsota-Thc  State  reported  aii  estimated  counts. 

15.  Mississippi-The  State  reported  ail  estimated  counts. 

16.  MissoUri-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

17.  Ncbraska-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

18.  Nevada-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

19.  New  Hampshire"The  State  was  unable  to  report  counts  of  .ulcipatcd 
services  for  students  exiling  the  e  ucatiohal  system. 

26.    New  Jersey— The  State  reported  aii  estimated  counts. 

21.  New  Mexico-The  State  reported  all  estimated  cduhts. 

22.  New  Ybrk-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  New  York  reported 
total  counts  of  anticipated  services  by  handicapping  condition  oniy,  counts 
by  agr  were  not  available. 

23.  dhio-The  State  reported  ail  estimated  counts. 

24.  Oregon— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

25.  Pennsylvania-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

26.  Rhode  Island-Thc  State  reported  aii  estimated  counts. 

27.  Tcnncssee-Thc  State  was  unable  to  report  counts  of  children  for  whom 
services  were  anticipated. 

28.  Virginia— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

29.  vVashington-The  State  reported  ail  estimated  counts. 
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30.  American  Samda—American  Samoa  rejported  all  estimated  counts. 

31.  BIA— The  Bureau  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

32.  Guam— Guam  reported  ail  estimated  counts. 

table  EG!  -  Improved  Services  fables 

1.  Alaska— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

2.  Arkansas— The  State  reported  ail  estimated  counts  based  on  percentages 
children  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  (SOP)  and  EHA-B  on  December 
1984. 

3.  California— The  State  was  unable  to  report  counts. 

4.  Connecticut— The  State  was  unable  to  report  counts. 

5.  Colorado— the  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

6.  Delaware— The  State  reported  estimated  Cv>unts  for  the  follow ihg: 
f       mentally  retarded  children  (6-11,  12-17,  and  18-21  years  old); 
i       hard  of  hearing  children  (6-11  and  12-17  years  bid); 

•  speech  or  language  impaired  children  (6-11  years  old); 

•  visually  handicapped  children  (3-3  years  old); 

•  scridUsiy  emdtidnally  disturbed  children  (3-5,  6-11;  12-17,  and 
18-21  years  old); 

•  orthopcdically   impaired   children   (6-11,    12-17,    18-21  years 
old); 

m      other  health  impaired  children  (i2-i7  years  old); 

i      specific  leariiing  disabled  children  (6-11,  12-17,  18-21  years 
old);  arid 

i       multihandicapped  children  (18-21  years  old). 
Also,  total  counts  were  estimated: 

7.  District  of  Columbia— The  District  reported  all  estimated  counts. 
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8.  FJdrida-rThc. State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  Florida's  reporting  system 
counts  childrcjt  in  the  area  of  major  handicap;  therefore,  no  counts  of 
muitihandicapped  chiidren  are  reported.  Also,  Florida  combined  counts  of 
hard  of  hearing  children  with  counts  of  speech  or  language  impaired 
children;  the  data  were  presented  under  the  speech  or  language  impaired 
category. 

9.  Gebrgia--Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts  based  on  average^  of  the 
first^f our  months  school  attendance  data  for  1984-85  as  reports:  j  by  LEAs  to 
the  Georgia  Departmerif  of  Education. 

IG  Hawaii— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts.  Counts  of  learning 
impaired  chiidren  were  included  with  counts  of  speech  or  language  impaired 
children. 

11.  Illinois— The  State  was  unable  to  report  counts: 

12.  Indiana-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

13.  Kansas-1  he  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

14.  Kentucky    ;  he  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


15.     Lbuisiana-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 
16:     Maine-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

17.  Michigan-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

18.  Mississippi-Thc  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

19.  Missouri-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 
20     Montana-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

21.  Nebraska--The  State  repiorted  all  estimated  counts.  Nebraska  combined 
couats  of  muitihandicapped  children  with  counts  of  deaf-blind  and  other 
health  impaired  children;  the  data  were  presented  under  the  muitihandicapped 
category: 

22.  New  Hampshire— The  State  was  unabk  was  unable  to  report  counts  of 
students  in  need  of  improved  services. 

23:     New  Jersey-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

24.     New  York-The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 
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25.  Pennsylvania-The  State  •  -ported  all  estimated  counts.  Pennsylvania  included 
counts  of  brain  damaged  children  with  counts  of  specific  learning  disabled 
children. 

26.  Rhode  Island— The  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

27.  SotJth  earolina-the  State  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


28.  American  Sampa— American  Sarripa  reported  all  estimated  counts;  American 
Samoa  included  50  6-11  year  old  noncategorical  children  and  50  12-17  year 
old  noncategdrical  children  in  its  total  counts  of  children  in  iced  of 
improved  services. 

29.  BIA~Thc  Bureau  reported  all  estimated  counts. 

30.  Guam— Guam  reported  all  estimated  counts. 


Table  EJl  -  Expenditure  Table 

1.  Alabama-Thc  Sure  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education  ar  i 
related  services  frorn  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

2.  Alaska  -Thc  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education  and 
related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 


3.  Arizona-The  State  reported  total  expenditures  only.    Arizona  was  unable  to 
separate  expenditures  for  special  education  and  related  services. 

4.  Arkansas-The  State,  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal  and  local  sources. 

5.  ealirorhia-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  arid  local  sources. 

6.  Colorado-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  educntion 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

7.  Connecticut— The  StD*e  reported  total  expenditures  only.     Connecticut  was 
unable  to  separate  expenditures  for  special  education  and  related  services. 

8.  Delawar^^-Thc  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  f or  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

Columbia— The  District  reported  all  nonfederal  expenditures  as 
State  expenditures. 
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Florida-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education  and 
related  services  frditi  Federal,  State,  arid  local  sources. 

Geo.gia-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  Tor  specril  education  and 
related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  loeai  sources: 

HLwaii"Th^  State  reported  ali  nonfederal  expenditures  as  State  expenditures. 
Hawaii  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  related  services  and  t-  nl 
expenditures  from  State  sources. 

Idaho-Thc  State  reported  cstLmatcd  expenditures  for  special  education  and 
related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

Illinois-Thc  State  reported  total  expenditures  only.  Illinois  was  unable  to 
separate  expenditures  for  special  education  and  related  services.  Total  local 
expenditures  were  an  estimated  count. 

Indiana--Thc  State  re&orted  estimated  expenditures  for  special  educa  a  .  H 
related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

Kansas---The  State  reported  estimated  total  expenditures  only.  Expeiiu  ares 
for  special  education  and  related  services  could  riot  be  sep:  rated. 

Kentucky--Thc  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  f  om  Federal,  State,  and  bcal  sources. 

Louisiana-"Thc  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

Maryjand-The  State  reported  estimated  expend iu?rcs  for  special  education 
and  related  services  frorii  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

Massachusetts-The  State  _  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  ^ccial 
education  and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

Michigan-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education, 
related  services  and  total  services  frorii  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources: 

Minnesota-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education, 
related  services  and  total  services  from  Federal,  State  and  local  sources. 


Missis^Ippi-rThc  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  at  the  State  level.  Mississippi  could  not  determine 
amounts  expended  from  Federal  and  local  sources  for  related  services. 

Missouri-The  State  combined  State  and  local  expenditures;  the  data  were 
presented  in  the  State  category.  Missouri  reported  estimated  expenditures 
for  related  services  from  State  and  local  funds. 
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26.  Moriana-1  he  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  servicjj  fron.  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

27.  Nevada-The  State  reported  csv^a.cd  expenditures  for  special  education  and 
related  services  from  Fedeiiil,     :      md  local  sources. 

28.  New  HampsHi.C'  Th-  State  reported  total  expenditures  only;  expenditures  for 
spf^ciai  education  ^nd  related  services  could  not  be  separated. 

29.  New  Jersey-Tje  SVa.c  :  ci  <  "ted  estimated  expenditures  For  special  education 
and  related  services  from  i'  ':.ieral.  State,  and  local  sources. 

36.  New  Mexieo-The  State  combined  State  and  local  expenditures;  the  data  v.cre 
presented  in  the  State  catcgor^'.  New  Mexico  rer-^-^cd  estimated 
expenditures  for  special  educatlo-i  and  related  services  from  -ta:e  arid  local 
sources. 

31.  New  York-The  State  reported  estimated  to:iU  expenditures  only;  expenditures 
for  special  education  and  related  services  could  not  be  separated.  Als  ,  New 
York  did  not  include  expenditures  for  3,536  children  in  pr^^rams  operated  by 
State  agencies  other  than  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  in 
its  estirnates. 

32  North  D  :ua— The  State  repoued  estimated  expenditures  for  special 
education  and  related  se  vices  from  Federal,  State,  anu  local  sources: 

33.  Ohio-The  State  repoyed  estimated  expenditures  for  speci?!  education  and 
rei*:ed  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

34.  Oklahoma— The  St:  *e  reported  estimated  exjpenditures  T  j  .pecial  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

35.  Orcgon-The  State  reported  actual  total  expenditures  in  millions; 
expenditures  for  special  education  and  related  services  could  not  be 
separated. 

36.  Pehnsylvania-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  based  on  actual 
expenditures. 

37.  Puerto  Rico-Puerto  Rico  included  all  nonfederal  expenditures  in  the  ".tate 
category. 

38.  Rhode  Islarid-The  State  combined  expendiLures  from  State  and  iocai  sources 
and  reported  an  estimated  total.  Also,  Rhodj  Island  reported  only  total 
expenditures;  expenditures  for  special  education  and  related  services  could 
not  be  separated. 
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4C.  South  Dakota-rhe  State  reported  estimated  cxpcndituies  ror  special 
education  and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

4i.  tcnncssec- i  he  State  reported  estiriated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  Stat^,  and  local  sources 

.12.  Tcxas-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  edu^eatlon  arid 
related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  souices.  Texas  included  all 
State  administered  Federal  special  education  expenditures  in  the  Federal 
calegory;  this  category  did  not  include  expcni^itures  for  State  administration. 
The  Slate  included  all  State  fcuudotion  funds  (lesi  1  .al  fund  assignments) 
expended  in  local  schools  and  Sute  general  revenue  and  available  funds 
expended  in  special  schools:  and  co^nitiunity  centers  r...  hpnclicar.ncd  students 
in  the  State  category:  The  State  category  did  not  in' ''fide^^^^i^*^  f  upended  for 
residential  costs  or  State  administraifjon.  Also,  ^  '  ^dtc  local  fund 
assignments  for  State  foundation  funds,  local  s^:  .rr  v  v;ni  icn<rerit  for  State 
funded  personnel  and  local  community  resources  in  the  Local  Cv^tegory. 

43.  Utah-The  Slate  reported  total  expenditures  or\ly;  expenditures  for  special 
education  and  jclatcd  stivie^s  could  not  be  separa^id. 

44.  Vcrniont-The  Statf^  repoi*cd  esii  mated  expenditures  for  special  education 
arid  related  services  from  local  sources: 

45.  Virginia--TFe  Stat^*  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education  and 
related  services  from  Federal,  State,  aad  local  sources. 

46.  Washirgton-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources.  Also, 
Washington  reported  estimated  total  expenditures  f-  ^  State  and  Local 
sources. 

47.  West  \  irgxnia--The  St':.<  reported  estimated  rxperiditures  for  special 
education  and  related  services  from  Federal,  Staie,     i  local  sources. 

48:  Wisconsin--The  State  repolrted  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education 
and  related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

49.  Wyoming-The  State  reported  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education  and 
related  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources. 

50  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs-The  Bureau  reported  estimated  expenditures  based 
on  actual  expenditures  for  special  education  and  related  ser^  ices  from 
Federal  sources. 

51.  Guam--Guam  reported  all  estimated  expenditures  for  special  education  and 
related  services.  All  nonfederal  expenditures  were  reported  as  State 
expenditures. 
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APPENDIX  F.   SPECIAL  STUDIES  CONTRAC 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 


This  appendix  summarizes  the  specific  evaluation  activities  supported  by 
Special  StDdics  monies  from  1976  through  1983.  The  studies  have  been  designed 
to  provide  inforination  eoncernine  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  the  EH  A  as 
described  in  ihe  fourth  chapter  of  ihis   eport  requested  by  Congress. 

Snecial  Studies, Contracts 


Title 


Contractor  an  J 
Contract  Number 


Assessment  bCState 
Information  Capabilities 
under  P.L.  94-142 


Management  Analysis 
Cenier  (MAC),  Inc. 

CambHdge,  MA 
300-76-0562 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


9/30/76  -  9/30/77 
$298,840 


bs^SxiEii  ^  ne    purpose    of   this   study    was    tc   determine    the  States' 

capacities,  .  '  :  pond  to  the  new  reporting  -cqoireinents  inherent  in  P.L.  94- 
142.     MAC  analyzed  the  data  requirerf.  nts  in  and  the  reporting 

forms  being  developed  by  program  staff.  After  visiting  27  States  to  test 
Uicir  capacity  to  respond.  MAC  reported  on  State  c  opacity  to  provide 
informatibri  in  four  categories:  children,  personnel,  facilities,  ^^d  resources. 
They  found  -'opacity  was  relatively  high  in  the  first  category  and  decreased 
across  the  remaining:  categories.  They  recommended  deleting  requirements 
for  fiscal  data,  since  States  could  not  respond  adequately  to  such  feqvc?:ts. 


pevclopment  of  a  Sampling 
Procedure  for  Validating 
State  Courits  o^  Handicap- 
ped Children 


SRI  International 
Menio  Park,  CA 
300-76-0513 


10/1/76-  9/30/77 
$267,790 


Description:  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  sampling  plan  and  a 
method  that  could  be  used  by  program  staff  to  validate  the  State  counts. 
SRI  International  evaluated  all  previcu:.y  availat/lc  data  on  the  incidence  of 
handicapped  children  and  concluded  that  the  da^a  reported  by  States  were  at 
least  as  accurate  as  other  data  sources,  if  not  more  so.  SRI  concluded  that 
procedures  iO'  validating  the  information  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
counting  procedures  themselves.  SRI  developed  a  handbook  showing  States 
how  to  c  c  tb*s: 
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special  Sfud4€S  Contracts 


Title 


3.     An  Analysis  6i  Categori- 
cal Pcfinitions,  Diagnos- 
tic Methods,  Diagnostic 
C r  i  t  e  r  i  a ,  a  n  d  Per  s  o  n  n  e  1 
Utilization  in  the  Classi- 
fication of  Handicapped 
Children 


Contractor  and 
Contract  Number 


Contract  Pcr_iod 
iairid  Amount 


Gotthiil  for 

Excepticnai  Children 
Reston,  VA 

300-76-0515 


10  1/76  -  9/30/77 
$110,904 


4. 


Dssgrip^^j  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  State  policies  (a)  provided  for  services  to  children  with  disabilities 
other  than  those  provided  for  under  EHA-B,  or  (b)  used  varying  detTniiions 
or  eligibility  criteria  for  the  same  ategories  of  children.  CEC  found  that 
neither  of  the  types  of  children  served  nor  the  definitions  varied  widely 
However,  there  were  some  instances  in  which  eligibility  criteria  did  vary 


Implementation  of  the 
individual  Education 
Program 


David  Nero 

&  Assoei?:::s 
Portland,  Ok 
300-74-79  i:> 


9/30/76  -  12/30/77 
$433,000 


PgSgripfH^:  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of 
implementing  the  lEP  provision  of  the  Act.  _ The  work  was  performed  bv 
Nero  and  Associates  and  by  internal  staff.  Fbu  *^tatci  were  visited  and  a 
varicty  of_  individuals  affected  by  the  Act  were  interviewed.  The  stud- 
rcv^ealed  that  (a)  similar  concerns  were  identified  both  in  States  that  already 
had_  provisions  and  in  those  that  did  n.t,  and  (b)  similar  concerns  were 
raiseo  by  both  special  education  and  regular  teachers.  The  findings  were 
used  to  design  technical  assistance  and  inscrvice  training  programs. 


5.    Analysis  of  State  Data 


Team  Associates 
Wljhinjton,  D.C. 
300-76-0540 


9/29/76  -  9/1 1/77 
$192,698 

9/12/77  -  6/30/78 
$175,396 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  data  already  available 
from  the  States:  The  work  was  performed  by  TEAM  Associates  and  by 
internal  staff.  The  State  data  cchtained  all  numerical  information  required 
m  the  Act  well  as  extensive  information  on  policies  and  procedures. 
Analysis  ^e    information    contained    in    these    State    documents  and 

iiifdrmatior.  jained  from  Special  Studies  form  the  ba-r  one  of  iuc  Annual 
RePOH  to  Congri^ 
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Special  Stu^ig^  Contracts 


Title 


Contractor  ah. 
Contract  Number 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


Longitudinal  Study  of 
tkc  Impact  of  P.L.  94"_H2 
on  a  Select  Number  of 
Local  Educanonal 
Agencies 


SRI  International 
Mcnio  Park,  CA 
30d-78-d03d 


Description, 
scho^ 


llitp 

..tudy. 


1/16/77-9/16/78 

$197,707 
9/16/78  -  9/15/79 

$566,838 
5/15/79  -  i/28/81 

$498,1  ir 
2/28/8,1  -  10/3^/81 

$249,993 
11/1/81  -  12/15/82 

$250,006 


The  purpose  oi   this  study  was  to  follow  a  small  sample  of 
over    a    5    year    period    to    observe    their    progress  in 
he  Act:     Because  Congress  asked  that  ^hc,  annual  report 
rss  in  implementation,  this  iji-dcpth  study  of  processes  was 
-)  complement  the  National  trends  reported  by  Stales.     In  this 
.1  Intcrriational  dcscril  d  the  implcncntation  process  for  the  school 


districts  and  identified  problem  ^reas. 


7.     Criteria  for  Quality 


Thornas  Buffington 

Assoeiatcs 
Washington,  D  C. 

300-77-6237 


5/19/77  -  2/28/79 
$395,162 


Description:  This  study  was  designed  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  f_uture 
studies  of  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  P.L.  94-142's  implementation:  _  It 
was  conducted  by  internal  staff  with  the  assistance  of  Thomas  Buffington 
A:;sociatcs.  The  study  focused  oh  four  principal  requirements  of  the  jaw: 
provision  of  due  process^  least  restrictive  placements,  ^  individualized 
education  programs  and  prevention  of  erroneous  ciassificatioh.  The  study 
solicited  15  position  oapers  on  evaluation  approaches  for  each  requirement 
for  LEA  self-study  lides.  Four  monographs  addressing  the  evaluation  of 
these  four  provisions  of  th'^.  law  were  produced.  Each  mohograph  includes 
the  relevant  papers  and  a  review  by  a  panel  of  education  practitioners. 
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Contractor  arid 
Contract  Number 


Cnntract  Period 
and  Amount 


National  Survey  of 
Individualized  Education 
Programs 


Research  Triangle 
-  Institute  (R  i"!) 
Research  Triangle 
Park,  NC 
306-77-0529 


1/16/77    ?/ 16/78 

$197,707 
10/1/78  -  9/30/79 

$661,979 
10/1/79  -  10/30/80 
$125,181 

P«griPti<?n:  Tfic^  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  dctcrSiji^  the  nature  and 
quality  of ^  :he^  individualized  educatibn  urograms  being  designed  for 
handicapped  children.  These  programs  are  at  the  heart  of  the  service 
ffii'll77  7s'''w*  f  the^  Congress  asked  for  a  survey  of  them.  RTI  spent 
be_  1977-78  school  year  designing  a  sampling  plan  and  information  gaiJiering 
techniques.  Data  collected  in  school  year  1978-79  provided  descriptive 
mformation  abOy|  lEr^  fo„„^,  ^^^^  95  percent  of 

handicapped  children  have  lEPs:  Most  lEPs  meet  minimal  requirements  of 
the  Act,  except  for  the  evaluation  component. 


A  Descriptive  Study  of 
Teacher  Cgincerns  Said  to 
Be  Related  to  P.L.  94-142 


Roy  Little j  - 

Associates 
Washington,  D.C. 


7/9/76  -  10/30/78 
$328,758 


Pcscnotion:  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assr^s  the  array  of  concerns 
raised  by^_tcachers  regarding  the  effects  of  the  Act  on  their  professional 
re_sponsibnit.cs.  Several  con«rn.  were  raised  by  teachers  during'the  cou?s^ 
Droprfnv  I'^'^l^'l'^  ^^'^^^'^^  of  the  individualized  education 
Sov  L:?^;i.J«LTL      -"^^^^^  National  teachers'  organization 

Roy  Litjlejohn  &  Associates  organized  the  coiicems  into  general  types  and 
analyzed  the  relationships  between  these  cateforics  of  concerns  and  the 

''f  "^r-  "^""^  "'^^'^^  ^'^  ^chool  districts  to  analyze  in 
detail  a  small  number  of  examples.  Recommendations  were  !t;ade  for  school 
districts  to  provide  teachers  with  more  information  about  P.L  94-142. 
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II. 


Title 


Contractor  and 
Contract  Number 


Contract  Period 
and  Anr>unt 


id.    Case  Study  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  P.L.  94-142 


Education  Turnkey 

Systems 
Washington,  D  C. 

300-77-0528 


9/30/77  .  5/31/79 
$48;4,452 


Description:  _  THc  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  first  year  of 
implementation  of  the  Act.  Education  Turnkey  Systems  observed  nine  local 
school  systems  during  the  1977-78  school  year  and  the  J*irsl  half  of  the 
1978-79  school  year  to  determine  how  priorities  were  established  and  how 
implcmcntatipn  decisions  were  made  at  each  level  of  the  administraitivc 
hierarchy.  P.L.  94-142's  implementation  was  observed  to  be  well  under  way 
at  each  LEA  despite  zvarying  levels  of  resqurces  and  orgaiiizationai 
d^.fferehces  among  sites.  Problem  areas  were  identified. 


Clarif  cation  of  P  L.  94- 
142  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher 


Research  for  P  *t 

Schools 
Phiiadeiphia,  PA 

300-77-0525 


ter  10/1/77  -  1/31/78 

$24,767 


Description:  The  purpose  of  thisi  projects  waS:  to  provide  regular  teachers 
witn  acciiratc  information  about  P.L.  94-142  and  itsr  prdbafelc  ei-fccts  on  their 
c^aisrcoms.  A  Jicld-tcstcd  guide  entitled  Clarification  ^^^^1^.  94-142  ijr  the 
Ciassr?  m  Teacher  was  pfbduced-  by  Rcscarih  for  Better  Schools  for  this 
purpose.   The  guide  cont^aini  (1)-^  (2)  ah  cxpJahation 

ct  the  law,  its  background,  purpose,  and  major  provisions;  (S)  questions  most 
f:ftquently  asked  by  teachers  about  P.L.  94-142  and  their  answers;  (4) 
activities  to  help  classroom  teachers  prepare  themselves  and  their  students 
for  irnplcmentatioh  of  the  law;  and  (5)  two  appendices,  one  containing  the 
P.L.  94-142  regulations,  and  the  other  an  annotated  bibiio):;faphy. 


12     Study  for  Beterniihihg 
tb  -  Least  Restrictive  _ 
Erivironment  Placement 
of  HandicappfJd  Children 


Applied  Mahajg<:mcnt 
Scichccs^AMS) 

Silv:-5r  Sprino.  MB 
300-78-04^ 


9/12/78  •  1/10/80 
$369,770 


DescfiMietih:  The  purpose  of  this  study  >vas  to  investigate  the  rules  or 
critc.ia  used  by  the  courts  and  States'  hc>^rihg  officers  to  determine  the 
placemehxj  of  handicapped  -children,  the  guiJa*"  J  given  by  States  to  school 
districts  in  making  :)laccmcni  decisicns,  anc-  the  actual  olacemcht  prbccdurcs 
used  by  school  districts.  Vh;:'^ment  decision  ruii's  ahd_ int'^rprctations  of  the 
Aci'c  least  restrictive  cnviron*n2.u  rcquirfsm^nt  v.  ^rc  compared  across  arenas. 


^,xcmpiary  p  actices  at  ^hf^ 
described. 


icational  agency  levels  were 


Sbeciai  Sn'di;^  ontracts 


.  Cbiitracior  and  C  ■ -ract  Pcri.  i 

Title  Contract  Niumber  and  ArrioU; 


13.  Special  Teens  aiid  Parents:  ABt  Associates,  Inc.  10/i    '  30/79 
Study  of  P.L.  94-142's                 Washinjton,  D.C.  $47  226 
Impact                                        300-78-0462                   10/1/79  -  9/30/80 

$53,687 

PgjCriPtiPn:  this  case  study  was  originally  intended  to  continue  for  5  years 
but  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  because  of  a  cutback  in 
Special  Studies  money.  The  study-  examined  the  impact  of  P.L.  94-142  on 
learning  disabled  secondary  students  and  their  families.  For  four 
requirements  of  the  law^-protcction  in  evaluation,  individualized  education 
programs,  least  resltictivc  environment,  and  procedural  safeguards-the  study 
investigated  how  the  requirements  were  implemented  by  the  secondary  school 
special  education  program,  the  impact  of  the  school  program  and  practices 
on  the  students,  and  the  implications  of  the  experiences  of  the  students  for 
those  concerned  with  the  education  of  learning  disabled  adolescents. 

14.  Activist  Parents  and  Their  American  Institut  10/1/  .9/30/70 
Disabled  Children:                        for  Research  (/  -i'  ^641 
Study  of  P.L.  94-142's  eambridge,  MA  10^/7^  ■'  ^/3O/80 
I«>pact                                        300-78-0463  '  $63,374 

P.CSgriPtiOPi  This  case  study  was  originally  intended  to  continue  for  5  years 
but  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  because  of  a  cutback  in 
Special  Studies  money.  The  study  focused  or  parents  who  responded 
energetically  to  the  invitation  to  activism  offered  by  P.L.  94-142,  and 
examined  ^he  benefits  i)f  parent  activism  for  the  child.  Effective  strategics 
were  identified  ard  the  history  of  theli  development  described.  The  cost  of 
parental  involvement  was  described  in  emotional  and  economic  terms,  and 
program  benefits  to  children  Were  shown. 
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15 


16 


17. 


Title 


Contractor  and 
Contract  Number 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


The  Quality  of  Educational 
Services:  S'Mdy  of 
P  L.  94-142's  Impact 


Huron  Institute 
Cambridge,  MA 
300-78-6465 


10/1/78  -  9731/79 

$51,239 
10/1/79-8/31/80 

$60,000 


Describtibrv:  This  case  study  was  originally  ihtcndcd  to  continue  for  5  years 
but  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  secorid  year  because  of  a  cutback  in 
Special  Studies  m£»ncy.  TJic  study  examined  the  extent  to  which  school 
district  implementation  of_  P-.b.  94-142  results  In  quality  cducauonal  services 
to  the  handicapped  child  and  the  conscqu^iicc  the  child  and  family.  The 
first  year  focused  on  entry  into  special  education^during  the  preschool  years, 
the  emotional  consequences  of  the  diagnostic  process,  parents!  r  tucarion 
about  P.L.  94-142,  and  early  programming  for  preschoolers.  The  >evv  nd  year 
focused  dn_  factors  that  influence  mutual  adaptation  between  faiii-  *es  and 
school  staff. 


Children  with  ;Jirfercnt 
Handicapping  Conditions: 
Study-  of  P.t.  94-1 42's 
Impact 


Illlhbis  State 
University 

Norma!;  It 
300-78-0461 


9/1/78  .  0. ? 1 
$46,J^ 

9/1/79  -.Sv 
$55,295 


Description:  This  case  study  was  originally  intended  to  continue  for  5  years 
but  was  tarminated  at  th  end  of  the  second  year  because  of  a  cutback  in 
Special  Studies  money.  It  focused  on  differences  in  the  impact  of  P.L.  94- 
142  implenientatioiii  on  children  with  various  handicapping  cqnditidns  ano 
their  families.  The  study  looked  at  the  consequences  to  families  from  five 
theoretical  perspectives  and  related  these  to  the  provirloris  and 
implementation  of  the  Act: 


Iristitutidnal  Responses 
andj  Consequences:  Study 
of  P.L.  94-1 42's  Impact 


Hijgh/Scuj>e  Educational 
Research  Foundation 

Ypsilanti,.MI 
300-78-0464 


10/1/78  -  9/30/79 

S48,387 
10/1/79  -  9730/80 

556,228 


Description:  Description:  This  case  study  was  originally  Intended  to 
continue  for  5  years  but  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
because  of  a  cutback  in  Special  Studies  money.  The  study  investigated  the 
relationship  of  scjiool  district  responses  to  P.L.  94-142  to  handicapped  child 
and  ramily  outcomes,  such  as  self-concept,  social  skills  and  competencies, 
academic  achievement,  and  economic  activity. 


670 
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Scx^cial  Studies  Contracts 


Title 


Contractor  and 
Contract  Number 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


18.     Project  to  Provide 

Technical  Assistance  in 
Data  Analysis 


Decismn  iResourcrs 

Corporation 
Washington,  b.C. 


10/1/78  -  9/30/79 

S_142,61^ 
10/l/_79_.  9/30/80 

S199,714 
10/1/80  -  5/31/81 

$89,919 


300-78-0467 


300-82-0001 


10/1/82  -  9/30/83 


$125,071 
Id/1/83  ^  10/31/84 


$144,171 


3O0-84-.O246 


10/1/84  -  9/30/85 
$196,632 


10/1/85  -  V  30/86 

$348,564 
13/1/86  -  16/31/87 

S215797 


B^Sgription:  The  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to  analyze  data  already  available 
frc:  States,^  The  work  is  being  performed  by  Decision  Resources  and  by 
internal  staff.  State  data  available  to  OSEP  annuaily  contain  all  numerical 
information  rcquircd_  in  the  Act  as  well  as  extensive  information  on  policies 
and  proced^ures:  Analysis  of  the  State  data  is  conducted  throughout  the  year 
for_  dissemination  to  the  field  arid  for  inclusion  in  the  Annual  Report  to 
Congress. 

19.     Identificatiori  of  Future  Newtek  Corporation  6/1/78  -  9730/78 

Trends  in  the  Provision  Reston,  VA  $10,000 

of  Services  to  Handicap-  300-78-0302 
ped  Students 


Pg§?ripticin:  This  project  was  designed  to  provide  information  on  potential 
future  changes  in  values,  economics,_  social  institutions,  tcchholdgy,  and 
medicine  that  rnay  afreet  the  provision  of  services  to  handicapped  children. 
In  1978,  Newtek  Corporation  held  a  conference  with  experts  in  the  five 
areas  who  discussed  the  trends  in  their  areas  and  the  irr  'icatiojis  of  those 
trends  for  the  handicapped  with  panel  rriembcrs  reprcscnti.;^  various  aspects 
of  services  to  the  haridicapped.  Although  in  many  cases  the  projected  trends 
were  too  speculative  to  guide  policy-making,  the  conference  highlighted  some 
potentially  in^portant  trends  about  which  policy-makers  should  be  aware.  A 
summary  of  the  conference  was  published  in  Focus  c^Ex^^tKmarl-CFH^ldrcn. 
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Special  Studies  Contracts 


Cbhtractor  and  Contract  Period 

Title  Contract  Number  arid  Amdurit 


20.    A  Project  to  Develop  BEH  Planning  and  Human         5/1/78  -12/15/78 

Waiver  Requirements,  Systems,  Inc.  $64,500 

Procedures,  arid  Criteria  >¥ashingtqri^b.C. 

300-78-0128 

bescriotion:  States  that  piovidc  cJcar_aiid  obnvihcihg  cvidcrice  tHat  all 
handicapped  children  have  a  Tree  appropriate  juBlic  cducatioji  available  to 
them  may  receive  a  partial  waiver  of  clic  law's  fiscal  nonsuppJaht 
rcQuircmcat.  A  6  month  ^tudy  was  undertaken  by  Planning  and  Human 
Systcmi  in  i97^  to  develop  guidelines  to  be  used  in  reviewing  a  State's 
request  for  fa  waiver.  The  guidcliri<;s  were  dcvcldped  based  on  (1)  an 
evaluation  of  cxpcriencci  in  cdhdvctihg  a  review  of  a  request  by 
Massachusetts  for  a  waiver  in  1978;  (2>  3hf^t;:iaiibn  provided  by  Fcdeval, 
State,  and  loc  1  ageacics  and  by  State  consumer,  advocacy^  and  professional 
asspciatidh;^^  and  (3)  a  review  of  monitoring  procedures  used  by  o^'^cr 
Federal  agtricies. 


21:    A  Study  to  Evaluate  Applied  Management         10/1/79  -  9/30/80 

Procedures  Undertaken  to  Sciences  jAMS)  $200,403 

Prevent  Erroneous  Cla^s--  Silver  Spring,  MB  10/1/89  -  9/30/81 

f  ication      Handicapped  300-79-0669  $480,092 

Children  10/1/81-  9/30/82 

$179,906 
10/1/^2  -  3/31/83 
$  37,310 


bescri  tion:      This    study    focused    on    describing    LEA    procedures  for 
g,  assessing,  and  placing  students  to  determine  whether  procedures 
ice  to  prcv',nt  the  erroneous  classification  of  children,  particularly 
nation  on  the  baciSj  of  race  or  culture.    AMS  collected  data  from 
*  s  in   100  school  districti^  arid  rcviewjsd  selected  ddcUmerits  for 

lUOUG  individual  students.  Five  topics  were  addressed:  (a)  the  extent  to 
which  LEAs  use  eva!;/£tiv»^  data  luch  as  ad;  ptive  behavior  and  classroom 
observations  jh  their  assfssments;  (b)  a  comparison  of  evaluation  prbcedures 
for  minority  and  nonmji.  r  ty  students;  (c)  assessment  training  n^cds  as 
identified  by  the  respond (d)  the  extent  to  which  school  staff  members 
document  evaluation  dccisi  •  and  (e)  the  extent  to  which  school  systems 
have  students  waiting  td  be  c^/aluatcd. 
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Title 


Cdntfactor  and 
Contra*  t  Number 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Survey  of  Special 
Education  Services 


Rand  Corporation 
Santa  Monica,  CA 
300-79-0733 


10/1/80  -  9/30/81 
$225,40.2 


ifiliflnj    jhe  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  and  describe  the 


services  prxxvided  by  school  districts  and  the  number  and  nature  of  services 
?n  V'c.'T"''''^  handicapped  children.  As  a  result  of  cutbacks  in 
Special  Studies  money,  this  contract  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
y  C3  r« 


Study  of  Student  Turn- 
over Between  Special  and 
Regular  Education 


SRI  Internatibnal 
Menlo  Parks  CA 
3b0-7'9-066O 


10/1/79  -  3/31/81 
$220,299 


es^lEUsa.  Tiie  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  information  about 
dS^r^  f         u'*'""  '"^  education.    SRI  International  (J) 

rSSnc  ^  f,,  T"'"''""  °^  children  leaving  special  education  and  the 
^™2n   r  extent  to  which  handicapped 

ident  fC-H    'h-m  '  into   regular   education   programs,   and  (3) 

dentified  children  who  may  receive  treajment  of  short  duration  and 
therefore  may  not  be  receiving  services  when  Federal  counts  are  taken. 


Legal  Cohferehce  on 
the  Surrogate  Parent 
Requirement 


Federatibri  for 
Children  with 
Special  Needs 

Boston,  MA 
310-1-76-BH-02 


5/1/79  -  8/31/79 
$35,358 


PgSg«PH9ft:  This  project  investigated  the  legal  issues  suF?5unding  PL  94- 
Hn^c-h.'"  r  requirement  and  explored  as  many  approaches  as 

posstble  for  ^responding  to  these  issues.  The  Federation  for  Children  with 
Sp^ecial  Needs  held  a  conference  in  July  1979  that  included  four  State 

n^rrn?c!f  ^''^^ ^"^"^'^  °f  implementing  the 
parent  surrogate^ requirements,  two  persons  from  National  organizations  and 
representatives  from  the  General  Counsel's  Office  of  HEW,  the  Justice 
pej)artment,  and  program  staff.  Information  provided  at  this  conference 
.nformation  reported  by  several  States  on  their  experience  in  implementing 
the  parent  surrogate  requirement,  and  independent  legal  research  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  ^analyzing  the  issues  involved.  The  analysis  was  used  to 
review  the  need  for  policy  clarification. 
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Contractor  and  Contract  Period 

Title  Contract  Number  and  Amount 


25.    Analysis  of  State  and  Newtek  Corpora tion  10/1/79  -  5/15/80 

Local  Implementation  Restbn,  VA  $31,854 

Efforts  300-79-0722 


Bcscription:  This  study  was  designed  to  proYide  information  on  the 
budgetary  factors  at  State  and  local  levels  that  affect  the  implementation  of 
P  L.  94-142.  The  study,  conducted  by  Newtek  Corporation,  investigated  the 
special  education  budgetary  process  at  the  State  level  and  examined  in  detail 
budgetary  processes  in  four  LEAs  sejected  on  the  basis  of  demography.  A 
guidebook  was.  produced  describing  the  Federal  funding  process  for  P.L.  94- 
142  as  well  as  State  and  local  special  education  funding  processes. 


26.  *^taie/tocal_eommanicatioh          Na^tiohal  Association  10/1/79  -  9/30/80 

Network  for  Exploring  Criti-         of  State  Directors  $159,175 

cal  Issues  Related  to                     of  Special  Education  10/1/80  -  9/30/81 

P.L.  94-142                                   (NASbSE)  $195,759 

Washington,  b.C.  10/1/81  -  9/30/82 

300-79-0721  $151,320 


10/1/82  -  9/30/83 

$192,249 
Id/ 1/83  -  9/3d/84 

$183,505 
10/1/84  -  9/30/85 

$186,129 
10/1/85  -  9/30/86 

$195,051 
10/1/86  -  9/30/87 

$203,800 


Dcscfipti0ft:  The  Fbriim  project,  conducted  by  NASDSE^  prbvides  a 
cbmmunicatibn  network  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  All  50  SEAs  and 
more^than  100  LEAs  are  Firum  participants-  Tfie  project  conducts  analyses 
of  important  issues  and  practices  in  SEAs  and  LEA&  to  assist  OSEP  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  field  as  specified  under  Section  617  of 
EHA.  The  communication  network  provides  OSEP  a  mechanism  for  obtaining 
timely  feedback  on  current  and  emerging  trends  related  to  issues  and 
practices  in  prbviding  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all  handicapped 
children.  Technical  assistance  is  also  given  by  the  project  to  participating 
SEAs  and  LEAs  through  the  commuhicatioh  network. 
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Soeciai  Studies  Contracts 


Contractor  and 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


Title 


Contract  Number 


27.    SEA/tEA  technical 
Assistance  Training 


TRISTAR 


University  of  North 
Carolina 


10/1/79^-  9/30/80 

$87,000 
10/1/80  -  9730/81 

$73,937 


Chapel  Hill,  NC 
300-79-0661 


Describtiafr:  In  response  to  heeds  idehtified  by  SEAs  and  tEAs  for 
infbrmatibh  in  specific  areas  of  implementation  df  PL.  94-142,  OSEP  funded 
TRJSTAR  (i  cooperative  orga^^  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 

Public  instruction^  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Wake  County 
Pub|ic  Schoois)  in  FY  80  and  FY  81.  During  its  first  year,  TRISTAR 
conducted  two  conferences  for  SEAs,  LEAs,  and  the  Regional  Resource 
Centers  on  problems  and  successful  practices  in  the  following  areas:  child 
count,  child  _find^  individualized  educatidri  prbgrams,  and  interagency 
cdoperatidn.  The  contractor  then  provided  fbllbw-up  technical  assistance  to 
participants  who  requested  it.  In  its  second  year,  TRISTAR  focused  on 
providing  information  to  educational  agencies  on  how  to  reduce  adversarial 
reJatibhships  between  parent^  and  schools.  Technical  assistance  materials 
were  developed  by  the  project,  other  resources  were  identified,  and  a 
National  topical  conference  was  conducted  in  June  1980. 
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Special  Studies  Contracts 


Contractor  and  Contract  Period 

Title  Contract  Number  and  Amount 


28.    Verification  of  Procedures          Applied  Management  10/1/79  -  8/31/80 

to  Serve  Handicapped  Children      Sciences  (AMS)  $97,939 

Silver  Spring,  MD  9/1/80  -  8/31/81 

300-79-0702  $70,000 


Description:  This  study  had  two  components— ah  ascessn??nt  edihpbhent  and 
a  secondary  component.  The  assessment  component  investigated  three 
processes  that  influence  the  timeliness  with  which  a  school  system  conducts 
evaluations  for  students  who  have  been  identified  as  potentiaijy  handicapped^ 
-referral/screening,  case  cbbrdinatidnj  arid  quality  cpritrdl.  This  cdmponent 
of  the  study  was  conducted  in  the  school  districts  of  three  cities  of 
moderate  size.  A  total  of  94  persbrihel  involved  with  the  evaluation  process 
participated  in  the  study.  The  secondary  cbmponeht  was  conducted  in  two 
phases.  The  first  phase  examined  the  clasi^ichedules  br_458  handicapped 
students  in  11  public  high  schools  in  two  States  for  information  concerning 
the  number  and  type  of  handicapped  students  who  received  services,  they 
type  of  coursework  the  students  took,  the  extent  to  which  they  received 
services  in  integrated  settings,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  received 
services  cbmparable  to  those  of  ripiiharidicapped  students.  The  secdrid  phase 
bf  the  study  involved  the  ideritif icatibri  arid  dbcuriieritatibn  bf  prbriiisirig 
strategies  for  serving  secondary  haridicapped  students.  Strategies  were 
grouped  into  the  following  topics:  personnel  utilization,  sjpecial  education 
curriculum  development,  internal  special  education  strategies,  regular 
education  teacher  preparation/support,  special  education  student 
preparation/support,  and  vocational  options. 

29.    Special  Study  on  Terminology     SRA  techridldgies  5/21/184  -  2/21/85 

Mburitain  View,  CA  $209,670 
300-84-0144 

Description:  This  9  month  study  was  undertaken  to  respond  to  the  data 
requirements  of  Section  17  of  P.L.  98-199  for  a  "Special  Study  on 
Termiridldgy."  The  purpose  of  the  procurefflent  was  to  conduct  a  review  and 
a*"  jssment  bf  the  impact  of  the  terms  "seriously  embtiorially  disturbed"  (SED) 
and  "behavibrally  disordered"  (BD),  and  their  defiriitibris  bh  (a)  the  number 
and  type  of  children  and  ybutfi  j^^  and  anticipated  to  be  served 

in  special  and  regular  education  programs,  (b)_  identification,  assessment, 
special  education  and  related  services  provided  and  the  availability  of  such 
services,  (c)  setting  iri  which  special  education  arid  related  services  are 
provided,  (d)  attitudes  of  arid  relatibriships  ariibrig  parerits,  prbfessidrials,^  arid 
children  and  youths  and  (e)  training  of  prbfessibhal  personnel  providing 
special  education  services.  Examples  of  SED  children  who  are  currently 
effectively  and  ineffectively  served  were  also  provided.  The  Study  will 
culminate  in  a  report  which  addresses  all  o(  the  atr»vc  da:a  elements. 
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Gohtractor  and  Contract  Period 

Title  Contract  Number  and  Amount 


30. 


31. 


Feasibility  Study: 
Lojigitudinal  Study  on 
a  Sample  of  Handicapped 
Students 


SRI  Intcrnatidnal 
Merilb  Park,  CA 
300-84-0258 


9/27/84^9/27/85 

$285,409 
4/10/85  .  4/30/86 

$212,103 
6/3/85  -  4/30/86 

$48\P51 
5/l/8€  -  7/28/86 

$100,000 
7/29/86  -  iO/15/86 
$71,526 

Description:  This  contract  was  developed  in  response  to  Section  8,  P.L.  98- 
199  which  stipulates  that  a  longitudinal  $tudy  of  a  sample  of  handicaf)ped 
students  be  cphducted  as  part  of  the  rnahdated  evaluation  Effort  to  assess 
the  impact  of  P.L.  94-142.  Due  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
proposed  5  year  longitudinal _lt^^  this  J  year  feasibility  study  was  awarded 
to  develop  a  conceptual  framework,  alternative  study  design  plan,  site 
selection  plan,  student  sampling  plan,  data  collection  instrumentatidn,  data 
analysis  and  reporting  plan,  and  field  test  design  and  methodology. 


Survey  of  Expchditurcs  for 
Special  Educaiibh  and 
Related  Services  at  State 
and  Local  Levels 


DeeisLbn  Resources 

edrporation 
Washington,  b.C. 

300-84-0257 


9/30/84  -  9/29/85 

$505,309 
9/30/85  -  9/29/86 

$506,465 
9/30/86  -  9/29/87 
$585,495 

Total:  $1,597,269 

pescriDtion:_  Ijiis^^  Congressionally  mandafed  project  will  provide  SEP  with 
dlctailed  expenditure  data  and  will  provide  SEAs  and  LEAs  with  precise 
special  education  expenditure  data  with  which  to  conduct  program  planning 
and  budgeting  activities.  Data  will  be  collected  oh  site  from  approximately 
60  LEAs  and  18  SEAs.  Expenditure  data  will  be  cbllcctcd  by  age,^  categbiy, 
arid  sburce  bf  funding  for  special  education  and  related  services.  A  key 
componcrit  af  this  prbject  is  the  development  of  a  capacity,  within  selected 
LEAs  and  SEAs,  to  make  expenditure  data  available  in  a  meaningful  form. 
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Special  Studies  Contracts 


Title 


Gohtractor  and 
Gontract  Number 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


32     Technical  Assistance  to 


Research  Management 

Corp. 
Falls  Churchy  VA 

300-85-0098 


4/30/85  .  5/30/87 
$313,924 


State  Educational  Agencies 


Participating  In  The  State 


Educational  Agency/Federal 


Evaluation  Studies  Program 


Sescribtibh:  Sectibh  i618|d)(3)  of  P.L.  99-457  autKdrizes  technical  assistancc 
to  be  provided  to  Slate  agencies  in  the  implementation  of  the  design, 
analysis,  and  reporting  procedures  of  studies  funded  by  the  State  Agency/ 
Federal_Eva!uatioii  Studies_  Program.  A  2S-month  contract  was  awarded  to 
Research  Management  Corporation  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
educational  agencies  participating  in  the  program.  Based  upon  the 
contractor's  needs  assessment  of  each  project's  study  prbpdsal,^  State 
educational  agencies  were  offered  cdhsultatibh,  critical  analysis  of  reports, 
infdrmatibh  search,  bri-sitc  technical  assistance,  and  participa  a  series 

bf  irivitatibnal  forums.  Topiics  ranged  from  broad  issues  of  research 
mcthbdblogy,  i.e.,  quasirexpcrimentation,_sarnplin^^^  case 
study  research,  to  more  finite  issues  of  participatory  testing,  survey 
methodology,  questionnaire  development  and  rating  scales.  The  final  forum 
focused  on  the  dissemination  and  utilization  of  study  results  that  emanated 
frdm  the  twenty-biic  projects  funded  in  1984  and  1985,  A  final  activity  of 
the  cbritract  is  tb  prepare  a  synthesis  report  on  the  six  1984  studies  that 
evaluated  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  educational  services  for  learning 
disabled  children  served  within  regular  education. 
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Title 


Contractor  and 
Contract  Number 


Contract  Period 
and  Amount 


33.    A  Study  of  Pfbgrarns  of 

Ihstruetioh  fi^r  Riivdicapped 
Children  and  Youth  in  Day 
and  Residential  FacilHies 


Matlrematica  Policy 

Research 
Princeton,  NJ 

300.85-0190 


9/1/85  -  5/31/86 

$208,987 
6/1/86  -  2/28/87 

$289,447 
3/1/87  -  11/30/87 

$253,631 
12/1/87  -  8/31/88 

SI  90,8 10 
9/1/88-2728/89 

$79,971 


Total: 


$942,875 


BescriPtion:  This  Congressionaily  mandated  project  will  provide  data  on 
(i)  the  characteristics  of  the  populations  served  in  State,  private,  and  LEA- 
operated  day  and  residential  schools  operated  excjusively  or  primarily  for 
persons  with  handicaps^ (2)  the  characteristics  of  the  instructional  programs 
offered  to  persdiis  age  21  or  younger  in  these  facilities,  and  (3)  the  changes 
that  hive  occurred  in  the  livimber  and  characteristics  of  these  facilities  since 
the  Office  of  Civil  R[ghti  Purvey  of  Specm^  Purpdsr  Facilities  was  conducted 
in  J9^78-79.  - State  a^nd  local  prdcedures_  a^  practices  which  are  designed  to 
improve  instructionai  programs  and  to  promote  the  educational  opportunities 
of  handicapped  children  will  also  be  identified. 
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